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NOTE  BY  THE  ATJTHOE. 


A  piRSONAL  ezperienoe,  though  erer  so  plainly  told,  ii,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attraetive  to  liateners  and  readers  than 
fiction.  A  drcamstanoe  firom  the  tongae  or  pen  of  one  to  whotn 
it  actually  happened,  or  who  was  its  hero  or  victim,  or  even  its 
spectator,  is  always  more  interesting  than  if  given  second-hand. 
If  the  makers  of  history,  contradistinguished  ftou^  its  writers, 
could  teach  it  to  us  directly,  one  telling  would  suffice  to  secuie 
our  lasting  remembrance.  The  reason  is,  that  the  narrative  so 
proceeding  derives  a  personality  and  reality  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable, which  assist  in  making  way  to  our  imagination  and 
the  sources  of  our  sympathy. 

With  this  theory  or  bit  of  philosophy  in  mind,  when  the  an. 
nexed  book  was  resolved  upon,  I  judged  best  to  aarame  the 
character  of  a  translator,  which  would  enable  me  to  write  m 
the  style  and  spirit  of  one  who  n<^  merely  lived  at  the  time  of - 
the  occurrences  woven  in  the  text,  but  was  acquainted  wifeh 
many  of  the  historical  personages  who  figure  therein,  and  was  a 
native  of  the  beantifhl  valley  in  which  the  story  ia  located. 
Thinking  to  make  the  descriptioiis  yet  more  real,  and  therefore 
more  impressive,  I  took  the  liberty  of  attributing  the  compoei' 
tion  to  a  literator  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  woiks^ 
was  not  himself  a  fiction.  Without  meaning  to  insinuate  that 
Thb  Fair  Gk>D  would  have  been  the  worse  for  creation  by  Doh 
Fernando  de  Alva,  the  Tezcnoan,  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  translation.  Having  been  so  frritten,  however,  now 
that  publication  is  at  hand,  change  is  impossible ;  henoe,  noth- 
ing is  omitted, — title-pa^e,  introductory,  and  conclusion  are 
given  to  the  reader  «zaetly  as  they  were  brought  to  the  pub 

Usher  by  the  author. 

L.  W. 

Boannr,  Mass.  .  Avsiurl  8. 1873. 
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Fernando  dk  AlvAi'*'  a  noble  Teieiioan,  flourithed,  we  are 
told,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tizteenth  oentofy.  He  wai  a  man 
of  great  learning,  familiar  with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  the  hieroglyphios  of  Anahnao.  Ambitions  to  res- 
cue nis  race  from  oblivion,  and  inspired  by  love  of  learning,  he 
collected  a  library,  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  picture* 
writing,  became  master  of  the  songs  and  traditions,  and,  in  the 
Oastilun  language,  composed  books  of  merit 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  his  labors  should  escape  the  re- 
searches  of  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  with  such  incomparable  genius^ 
has  given  the  world  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mezioa  From 
him  we  have  a  criticism  upon  the  labors  of  the  learned  Fernan- 
do, from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  extracted. 

"  Iztlilzochitrs  writings  have  many  of  the  defects  belonging 
to  his  age.  He  often  crowds  the  page  with  ibcidents  of  a  triv- 
ial  and  sometimes  improbable  character.  The  improbabilitv 
increases  with  the  distance  of  the  period ;  for  distance^  wbi<m 
diminishes  objects  to  the  natural  eye,  exaggerates  them  to  the 
mental.  His  chronology,  as  I  have  more  than  once  noticed,  is 
inextricably  entangled.  He  has  often  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to 
traditions  and  reports  which  would  startle  the  more  scepdcal 
criticism  of  the  present  tima  Yet  there  is  an  appearance  of 
good  faith  and  simplicity  in  his  writings,  which  may  convince 
the  reader  that,  when  be  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse  cause  than  the 
national  partiality.  And  surely  such  partiality  is  excusable  in 
the  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendon^ 
which  it  was  soothing  to  his  own  feelings  to  revive  again-~ 
though  with  something  more  than  their  legitimate  lustre— on 
the  canvas  of  history.  It  should  also  be  considered  that,  if  his 
narrati .  e  is  sometimes  startling,  his  researches  penetrate  into 
the  mysterious  depths  of  antiquity,  where  Ught  and  darkness 
meet  and  melt  into  each  othes }  and  where  everytiiing  is  stil) 

*  Fernando  De  Alva  IstiilzochitL 
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Airth«r  Uibl«  to  diitortion,  ai  leen  throng  the  miity  medium 

pOMd  works  of  a  liahter  natuiet  though  eaually  oaied  upon  hii> 
toqr.  Some  wereioet;  othen  fell  into  the  handi  of  perione 
itfuonnt  of  their  value :  a  few  onl;|r  were  reaoued  and  given  to 
tne  preM.  For  a  oonaiderable  period  he  aerved  aa  interpreter 
to  the  Spanish  Vioerojr.  His  duties  as  such  were  trifling ;  he 
had  ample  time  for  literary  pursuits^  his  enthusiasm  as' a 
aoholar  permitted  him  no  relaxation  or  idleness.  Thus  favored, 
it  is  believed  he  composed  the  books  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  world. 

The  MSS.  were  found  amonga heap  of  old  desftatohes  from 
the  Viceroy  Mendoaa  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  they  became  mixed  with  the  State  papers  through  accident; 
if,  however,  they  were  purposely  addresMd  to  Hia  Mi^eaty,  it 
must  have  been  to  give  him  a  oompleter  idea  of  the  Aztecan 
people  and  theit  civilisation,  or  to  h^hten  the  burthens  of  roy- 
alty by  an  amusement  to  which^  it  is  known,  Obarles  Y.  was 
not  averse.  Besides,  Mendoca,  in  his  difficulty  with  the  Mar- 
quess of  the  Valley  (OorteaJ,  faoled  not  to  avail  himself  of  every 
means  likely  to  propitiate  his  cause  with  the  court,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Royal  Goundl  of  the  Indies.  It  is  not  altogethei 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  MSS.  were  forwarded  for  Hie 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Oouneil  and  the  lorcUy 
personages  of  the  Oourt,  who  not  only  devoured  with  avidity, 
btat,  as  tibe  wily  Mendoza  well  knew,  were  vastly  obliged  for, 
everything  relative  to  the  New  World,  and  partiouliurly  tiie 
daczliuff  conquest  of  Mexico. 

In  tne  translation,  certain  liberties  have  been  taken,  for 
which,  if  wrong  has  been  done,  pardon  is  besought  both  from 
the  public  and  the  shade  of  the  author.  Thus,  The  Books  in 
tibe  original  are  unbroken  narratives ;  but,  with  infinite  care 
and  trouble,  they  have  ail  been  brought  out  of  the  confusion, 
and  arranged  into  chapters.  So,  there  were  names,  some  (^ 
which  have  been  altogether  changed ;  while  others,  for  the  sake 
oreupbony,  have  been  abbreviated,  though  wiUiqut  cfacrifioing 
the  identity  of  the  heroes  who  wore  them  so  proudly. 

And  thua  beginneth  the  Fibst  Book. 
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THE  FAIE  GOD. 


BOOK  ONE 


OHAPTER  L 

OOm  MOTHXR  HAS  A  VOBXUITI  WAITZira  VB  TOHDIB. 

Thi  Spanish  Oalendar  is  simpler  than  the  Aateoan.     In  fsot, 
Ohristian  methods,  of  whatever  nature,  are  better  than  heathen. 

So,  then,  by  the  Spanish  Calendar,  March,  1510,  had  about  haU 
spent  itself  in  the  valley  of  Anahuao,  which  was  as  yet  nntrodden 
by  gold-seeker,  with  oroas-hilted  sword  at  his  side,  and  on  his  lips 
a  Oatholic  oath.  Near  noon  of  one  of  its  fairest  days  a  traveller 
came  descending  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Ahualoo.  Since 
the  dawn  his  path  had  been  amongst  hills  »nd  crags  :  at  times  tra- 
vening  bald  rucks  that  towered  to  where  the  winds  blew  chill,  then 
dipping  into  warm  valleys,  where  were  grass,  flowers,  and  stream- 
lets, and  sometimes  forests  of  oedwr  and  fir, — labyrinths  in  whidi 
there  reigned  a  perpetual  twilight. 

Toilsome  as  was  uie  way,  the  traveller,  young  and  strong,  marched 
l^htly.  His  dress,  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  hia.  country,  was  pro- 
vincitu.  and  with  few  signs  of  rank.  He  had  sandals  of  buffalo-hide, 
fitted  for  climbing  rocks  and  threading  pathless  woods  ;  a  sdrt  of 
white  tunic,  covering  his  body  from  the  neck  to  the  kneoa,  leaving 
bare  the  arms  from  the  shoulder  ;  max</^f2  and  tUmatli — sash  and 
mantle— of  cotton,  blue  tinted,  and  void  of  ornament ;  on  the  wrist" 
of  his  left  arm  he  wore  a  substantial  golden  bracelet,  and  in  both 
ears  jewelled  pendants  ;  while  an  ebony  band,  enciroUng  his  head, 
kept  his  straight  black  looks  in  place,  and  permitted  a  snow-white 
bird's-wiug  for  decoration.  There  was  a  shield  on  his  left  arm, 
framed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  padded  cloth,  and  in  the  left  hand 
a  javelin  barbed  with  'itsli ;  at  his  back  swung  a  maquahuitl,  and  a 
quiver  filled  with  arrows  ;  an  unstrung  bow  in  his  riuht  hand  com- 
pleted his  eqniAments,  and  served  him  in  lieu  of  staff.  An  ocelot, 
trudging  stealthily  behind  him,  was  his  sole  companion. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  came  to  a  crag  that  sank  bluffly 
down  several  hundred  feet,  commanding  a  fine  prospect.    Though 
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the  «ir«  WM  cold,  he  halted.  Away  to  the  north weit  itretbhed  the 
beaa^ul  yalley  of  Anahuao,  dotted  with  hamlets  and  fann*houRiBs, 
and  marked  with  the  silyer  teiMjery  of  streams.  Far  across  the  plaqi, 
he  caught  a  view  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Lake  Ohaloo,  and  biyond 
that,  blue  in  the  distance  and  faintly  relieved  agidnst  the  :*ky,  the 
royii  hill  of  Ohapultepeo,  with  its  palaces  and  tqrpress  forests.  In 
all  the  New  Wond  there  was  no  scene  comparable  with  th*t  he 
looked  upon, — none  its  rival  for  beauty,  none  where  the  heavens 
seemed  so  ^rfectly  melted  into  earth.  There  were  the  most 
renowned  cities  of  the  Empire ;  from  tixat  plain  went  the  armies 
^hoee  marches  were  all  triumphs ;  in  that  air  hovered  the  gods 
awaiting  sacrifices ;  into  that  sky  rose  the  amoke  of  the  inextinjguish- 
able  fires ;  there  shone  the  brightest  suns,  and  lingered  the  longest 
summers ;  and  yonder  dwelt  that  king— -in  youth  a  priest,  then  a 
warrior,  now  the  terror  of  all  nations — ^whose  signet  on  the  hand  of 
a  slave  could  fill  the  land  with  rustling  of  banners. 

No  traveller,  I  ween,  could  look  unmoved  on  the  picture ;  ours 
sat  down,  and  gazed  with  brimful  eyes  and  a  beating  heart.  Vae 
'  the  first  time  he  was  beholding  the  matchless  vale  so  overhung  with 
loveliness  and  full  of  the  monuments  of  a  strange  dviluation.  So 
rapt  was  he  that  hit  did  noi  observe  the  ocelot  come  and  lay  its 
hMd  in  his  lap,  like  a  dog  seeking  caresses.  '*  Qome,  b^  4 "  he 
said,  at  last  rousing  himself ;  "let  us  on.  Our  Mother*  has  a 
fortune  waiting  us  yonder." 

And  they  resumed  the  journey.  Half  an  hour's  brisk  walk' 
Iwought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Suddenly  they  came 
upon  company. 

It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  stream,  which,  pound  in 
-noisy  torrent  over  a  rocky  bed,  ap];>eared  to  rush  with  a  song  for- 
ward into  the  valley.  A  clump  of  giant  oi^a  shaded  a  level  sward. 
Undeir  them  a  qrowd  of  tamanes,f  tawny,  half-dad,  broad-dioulder- 
ed  men,  devoured  loaves  of  cold  maize  lH^ead.  Near  the  roots  of 
the  trees  their  masters  reclined  comfortably  on  oetofe«,  or  mats, 
without  which  an  Aztec  tnwler's  outfit  was  incomplete.  Our  travel- 
ler understood  at  a  glance  the  dharaoter  of  the  strangers ;  so  that, 
as  his  road  led  directly  to  them,  he  went  on  without  hesitation. 
As  he  came  near,  son^e  of  them  sat  up  to  observe  him. 

'*  A  warrior  going  to  the  city,"  saia  one.    ' 

**  Or  rather  a  king's  courier,"  suggested  another. 

**  Is  not  that  an  ocelot  at  his  heels  9  "  asked  a  third. 

**  That  it  is.    Bring  me  my  javelhi !  " 

"And  mine  1  and  mine  1**  cried  several  of  them  at  onoe,  ill 
springing  to  their  feet. 

5f  the  time  the  young  man  came  up,  the  whole  party  stood  ready 
?e  him  aa  armed  welcome. 

•The  ndden  Oioaoeatl,  called  *' Oar  Lady  and  BCothw*"  SahHOi 
Bv^kMNiitva  iBsp. 
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<*  1  aiii  TMET  Mciy  to  hsTB  diitittbed  yon,"  lie  laid  qtiisUj,  find* 
fang  himself  oblked  to  ffcop^  j 

*'  You  seem  friendly  enough,*'  aniweved  one  ol  the  older  mea  j 
**  bat  your  oonuraule  there, — what  of  him  t  ** 

The  trayeller  nniled.    "  See,  he  ii  musssled." 

The  party  laughed  at  their  own  feara.  The  old  merdiaat'.  how- 
ever, stepped  forward  to  the  young  stranger. 

**  I  oonleu  you  have  greaUy  relieved  me.  I  feared  the  l»^te 
might  set  on  and  wound  somebody.    Gome  up,  and  sit  down  with 
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The  traveller  was  nowise  disinclined,  being  tempted  by  the  proa- 
peoi  of  eheer  from  the  proviuon-baskets  lyin^;  around. 

"  Brinff  a  mat  for  the  warrior,"  said  the  fnendly  trader.  "  Now 
give  him  bread  and  meat.'' 

From  an  abundance  of  bread,  fowl,  and  fruit  the  wayfarer  helped, 
himself.    A  running  conversation  was  meantime  maintained. 

"  My  ocelot  ?  The  stoiy  is  simple ;  for  your  sakes.  good  frimidi, 
I  wish  it  were  better.  I  killed  his  mother,  and  took  him  when  a 
whelp.  Now  he  does  me  good  service  hunting.  You  should  lee 
him  in  pursuit  of  an  antelope  ! ''  .  _j 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  warrior  t  ** 

**Tobea  warrior,"  replied  the  hunter,  modestly,  "is  to  have 
been  in  many  battles,  and  taken  many  captives.    I  have  {uraetiied 
arms,  and,  at  times,  boasted  of  skill, — ^foolishly,  perhaps ;  yet,  I 
confess,  I  never  marched  a  day  under  the  burner  of  the  g^reiil 
kiiu;." 

"Ah ! "  said  the  old  man,  quizzically,  "  I  understand  you.  Yon 
have  served  some  free-trading  company  like  our  own," 

"You  are  shrewd.  My  father  is  a  merchant.  At  times  he  has 
travelled  with  strong  trains,  and  even  attacked  Aties  that  have  re- 
fused him  admission  to  their  market." 

**  Indeed  1  He  mtuit  be  of  renown.  In  what  province  does  he 
live,' my  son!" 

"Inmuanca" 

"Tepaja !  old  Tepaja,  of  Tihuanco  1  Are  you  son  of  his?"  Hm 
good  inan  grasped  the  young  one's  hand  enthusiastically.  "  I  knew 
him  well ;  many  years  ago  we  were  as  brothers  together ;  we  travelled 
and  traded  through  numy  provinces.  That  was  the  day  of  the  ddev 
Montezuma,  when  the  fimpire  was  not  as  large  as  now  ;  when,  in 
fact,  most  gates  wwe  dosed  against  us,  because  our  king  was  aa 
Altec,  and  we  had  to  storm  a  town,  then  turr.  its  square  into  a 
market  fat  the  sale  of  our  wares.  Sometimes  we  manned  an  atasy, 
each  ci  us  oarrring  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  vet  our  tasks  wen  not 
alwayi  ea|y.  I  remember  once,  down  on  we  bank  of  the  Creal 
Biver,  we  were  beaten  back  from  a  walled  town,  and  sueoeeded  <ii||y 
after  a  four  daju*  fisht  Ah,  but  we  made  it  win !  We  led  tlcNi 
thousand  slavaa  back  to  Teiioohtitlan,  beiidea  flf*  hvndNd  eaotlTWb 
^  VNMiit  lot  «h«  loda."  ^ 
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'  So  thA  mtroluait  talked  antil  the  hunger  of  hie  new  aoqaftintuiM 
WM  eppeaud :  then  he  ofiiared  a  pipe,  iniioh  was  declined. 

"I  am  fond  of  a  pipe  after  a  good  meal ;  and  this  one  has  beep 
worthy  a  king.  But  now  I  haye  no  leisure  for  the  luxury ;  the  city 
to  which  I  am  bound  is  too  far  ahead  of  me." 

**  If  it  is  your  first  visit,  you  are  right.  Fail  not  to  be  there 
before  the  market  closes.  Such  a  sight  never  gladdened  your 
dreams  I " 

'VSo  I  have  heard  my  father  say." 

*'  O,  it  never  was  as  it  will  be  to-night  1  The  roads  for  days 
have  been  thronged  with  visitors  going  up  in:  processions." 

**  What  is  the  occasion  t " 

"  Why,  to-morrow  is  the  celebration  of  Quetsal'  I  Certainly,  my 
S(m,  you  have  heard  the  prophecies  concerning  that  god." 

"  In  rumors  only.    I  believe  he  was  to  return  to  Anahuac" 

^*  Well,  the  story  is  long,  and  you  are  in  a  hurry.  We  also  are 
going  to  the  city,  but  will  halt  our  slaves  at  Iztapalapan  for  the  night, 
and  cross  the  causeway  before  the  sun  to-morrow.  If  you  care  to 
keep  us  company,  we  will  start  at  once ;  on  the  way  I  will  tell  you 
a  few. things  that  may  not  be  unacceptable." 

"  I  see/'  said  the  l^^nter,  pleasantly,  "  I  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  my  father's  good  report.  Certainly,  I  will  go  a  distance  with  you 
at  least,  and  thank  vou  for  information.  To  <q>eak  frankly,  I  am 
seeking  my  fortune. 

The  merchant  spoke  to  his  companions,  and  raising  a  huge  conch- 
shell  to  his  mouth,  blew  a  blast  that  started  every  mbuvb  to  his  feet. 
For  a  few  minutes  all  was  commotion.  The  mats  were  rolled  up, 
and,  with  the  provision-baskets,  slune  upon  broad  shoulders ;  each 
twnane  resumed  his  load  of  wares,  and  took  his  place ;  those  armed 
put  ^emselvos,  with  their  masters,  at  the  head ;  and  at  another 
peal  from  the  shell  all  set  forward.  The  column,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  long,  and  not  without  a  certain  picturesqueness  as  it 
erossed  the  stream,  and  entered  a  tract  covered  with  tall  trees, 
amongst  which  the  palm  was  strangely  intermingled  with  the  oak 
and  the  cypress.  The  whole  vaUey,  from  the  lake  to  the  mountains, 
was  irrigated,  and  under  cultivation.  Full  of  wonder,  the  hunter 
marched  beside  the  merchant. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

quetzal',  thb  vair  ood. 

**I  WAS  speaking  about  Quetzal',  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  when 
ill  were  fairly  on  the  way.     **  His  real  naine  was  QuetaalooatL.* 

*  In  Asfcec  mythology,  Qod  of  the  Air. 
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He  WM  «  wondarfally  kind  god,  vrho,  many  agoi  ago^  oame  into 
the  Yidley  here,  and  dwelt  awhile.  The  people  were  then  rude  ma 
lavage ;  but  he  taught  them  agricalture,  and  other  aifa,  of  whindi 
yon  will  see  signs  as  we  get  on.  He  changed  the  manners  and  eiuh 
toms  ;  while  he  stajred  famine  was  unuiown ;  the  harrests  were 
abundant,  and  happiness  aniversaL  Above  all,  he  taught  the 
princes  wisdom  in  their  government.  If  to>day  the  Aztec  Empire 
18  the  strongest  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  to  Qaetzal*.  Wherie  he 
came  from,  or  how  long  he  stayed,  is  nut  known.  The  people  and 
their  governors  after  a  time  proved  ungrateful,  snd  banished  him  n. 
they  ^o  overthrew  his  religion,  and  set  up  idols  again,  and  sacri- 
ficed men,  both  of  which  he  had  prohibited.  Driven  away,  he 
went  to  Cholula;  thence  tp  the  sea^soast,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
built  him  a  canoe  of  serpent-skins,  and  departed  for  Tlapallan,  a 
heaven  lying  somewhere  toward  the  riring  sun. .  But  before  he 
went  he  promised  to  return  some  day,  ctid  wrest  away  the  Empire 
and  restore  his  own  religion.  In  appearance  he  was  not  liket>ivr 
race ;  his  skin  was  white,  his  hair  long  and  wavy  and  black.  He  it 
said  to  be  wise  as  a  god,  and  more  beautiful  than  men.  Such  ia 
his  history ;  and,  as  the  prophecy  has  it,  the  time  of  his  return  ia 
at  hand.  The  king  and  Tlalac,  the  teotuottiy*  are  looking  for  him : 
they  expect  him  every  hour,  and,  they  say,  live  in  continued  cb^eaa 
of  him.  Wishing  to  propitiate  him,  they  have  called  the  people 
together,  and  celebrate  to-morrow,  with  sacrifices  and  combats  and 
more  pomp  than  was  ever  seen  before,  not  excepting  the  time  d 
the  king's  coronation." 

The  hanter  listened  closely,  and  at  the  conclusion  said,  **  Thank 
you,  uncle.    Tell  me  now  of  the  combats." 

"  Yes.  In  the  days  of  the  first  kings  it  was  the  custom  to  go 
into  the  temples,  choose  the  bravest  warriors  there  set  apart  for 
sacrifice,  bring  them  into  the  tianguet^  and  make  them  do  Imttle  in 
the  presence  of  the  people.  If  they  conquered  they  were  set  free 
and  sent  home  with  presents,  "t 

"  With  whom  did  they  combat  1" 

**  True  enough,  my  son.  The  fight  was  deemed  a  point  of  honor 
amongst  the  Ajsteos,  and  the  best  of  them  volunteered.  Indeed, 
those  were  royal  times  I  Of  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  custom  of 
which  I  was  speaking  has  been  neglected,  but  to-morrow  it  is  to  be 
revived.  The  scene  will  be  very  grand.  The  king  and  all  the 
nobles  will  be  there." 

The  description  excited  the  listener's  fancy,  and  he  said,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  *'  I  would  not  lose  the  chance  for  the  world,  dan 
you  t^  me  who  of  the  Aztecs  will  combat )  " 

*'  In  the  city  we  could  easily  find  out ;  but  you  must  recollect  I 
»m  going  home  after  a  long  absence.    The  i^elds  of  the  eombat- 

*  Equivalent  to  Pontiff  or  Pope. 
t  SahagOB,  Hist,  de  Nneva  Esp. 
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Mito  are  always  exhibited  in  the  Uangvm  the  eywdnff  before  tha 
dMf  of 'the  fight.    In  that  way  the  pnblio  are  notified  beforehand 
of  thbie  #ho  tdke  tiie  field.    Aa  the  oitv  is  full  of  oaoiques,  yon 
'  may  be  assaied  onr  <Aampions  will  be  noble. "  v 

**Thank  yon  again,  nncle.  And  now,  as  one  looking  for  senrioe^ 
like  myself,  is  anxious  to  know  with  whom  to  engage,  toll  me  of  the 
oaoiones  and  chiefs.'*' 

'*  Then  yon  intend  entering  the  army  f  " 

"  Well,  yes.  I  am  tired  of  hunting ;  and  though  trading  Is  hon- 
orable, I  have  no  taste  for  it." 

The  merchant,  as  if  deliberating,  took  out  a  box  of  snuff  and  ^ 
helped  himself ;  and  then  he  replied, — 

"  The  caciques  are  very^  numerous ;  in  no  former  reign,  probably, 

waro  there  so  many  of  ability  and  renown.    With  some  of  them  I 

if^W.hvre  personal  acquaintance ;  others  I  know  only  by  sight  or  repu- 

^  totion.  -  You  had  better  mention  those  of  whom  you  have  been 

thinking." 

**  Wjl,"  said  the  hunter,  •<  there  is  IztUl',  the  Tenmcan."* 

**  Do  not  think  of  him,  I  pray  you  I "  And  the  ^ood  man  spoke 
earnestly.  **  He  is  brave  as  any,  and  perhaps  as  skilful,  but  proud, 
haughty,  soured  and  treacherous.  Everybody  fears  him.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  hear&  of  his  father." 

"  You  mean  the  wise  'Hualpilli  ? '» 

*'  Yes.  Upon  his  death,  not  long  since,  Iztlil'  deiiled  his  broth- 
er's  risht  to  the  Tescucan  throne.  There  was  a  quarrel  which 
would  have  ended  in  blood,  had  not  Montezuma  interfered,  and 
given  the  fsi^  to  Oaoama,  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
to  btlil*.  Smoe  that,  the  .latter  has  been  discontented  with  the 
great  king.  So;  I  say  a{^,  do  not  think  of  -him,  unless  you  are 
eareless  about  honor." 

(•  Then  what  of  Oacama  ?  t    Teaouco  is  a  goodly  city." 

'*  He  has  courage,  but  is  too  effeminate  to  be  a  great  warrior.  A 
garden  and  a  soft  couch  delight  him  more  than  camps,  and  dancing 
women  better  than  fighting  men.  You  might  grow  rich  with  him, 
but  not  renowned.    Look  elsewhere." 

"  Then  there  is  the  lord  Guitlahua."t 

'*  The  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Iztapalapan ! "  said  the 
merchant,  promptly.  **  Some  have  thought  mm  better  qualified 
for  Chapultepec  than  Montezuma,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  say  so. 
Bis  people  are  prosperous,  and  he  has  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
in  the  world ;  unlike  Cacama,  he  cares  nothing  for  them,  when 
there  is  a  field  to  be  fought.  Oonsidering  his  influence  at  court 
and  his  love  of  war,  you  would  do  well  to  bear  shield  for  him ;  but, 

*  Ixtlilxochitl,  8on  of  Nesahnalpilli,  king  of  Tezcucok 

t  Kingof  Tezcuco. 

It  &««  f  reicott'B  Conq.  of  Meziooi, 
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on  tliA  other  hand,  he  Isold.    Were  I  in  yonr  place,  my  aon,  1  : 
would  attach  myadf  to  Bomeyonng  man." 

"That  brings  me  to  MaxUa,  the  Tesoyucan.'* 

"IJedow  hmi  only  by  repute.    With  soaroelT  a  beard,  he  k 
chief  of  the  king's  guard.    There  was  never  anything  like  his-  for-  ' 
tune.  Listen  now,  1  will  tell  ^ou  a  secret  which  may  be  of  value  to  : 
yon  some  time.    The  king  is  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be  by 
quite  forty  summers.'' 

The  hunter  smiled  at  the  caution  with  which  the  old  maxi\  spoke 
of  the  monarch. 

*' Ton  see,"  the  speaker  continued,  ''time  and  palace  liiFe  hare 
changed  him  ;  he  no  longer  leads  the  armies  ;  his  days  are  passfltd  . 
in  the  temples  with  the  priests,  or  in  the  gardens  with  his  women,  . 
of  whom  there  are  several  hundreds ;  his  most  active  amusement  ' 
now  is  to  cross  Uw  lake  to  his  forests,  and  kill  birds  and  rabbits 
by  blowing  little  arrows  at  them  through  a  reed.    Thus  changed,  .- 
you  can  well  understand  how  he  can  be  amused  by  songs  and  wit, 
and  make  favorites  of  those  who  best  lighten  his  houis  of  satiety 
and  indolence.    In  that  wav  Maxtla  rose, — a  marveUous  courtier, 
but  a  veiy  common  soldier. ' 

The  description  amused  the  young  man,  but  he  said  grave^, 
"  You  have  spoken  wisely,  nude,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know  u» 
men  well.  Really,  I  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  suite  of 
either  of  them :  wey  are  not  of  my  ideal ;  but  there  is  a  cadque,  if- 
reports  arc  to  be  credited,  beyond  all  exception, — learned  mmI 
brave,  honored  alike  by  high  and  low." 

"  ^1  yon  need  not  name  him  to  me.  I  know  him,  as  who  deos 
not  I  "  And  now  the  merchant  spoke  warmly.  '*A  nobler  tiiin 
Guatamosin,*— <nr  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  the  'tzin  GFiia-' 
tamo— >never  dwelt  in  Anahuaa  *He  is  the  people's  friend.  . 
and  the  Empire's  hope.  His  valor  and  wisdom,'--ah,  you  shonla 
see  him,  my  son !  Such  a  face!  His  manner  is  so  full  of  sweet 
dignity  I    But  I  will  give  you  other  evidence." 

He  dapped  his  hands  three  times,  and  a  soldier  sprang  f  urwaxd 
at  the  signal 

**  Do  you  know  the  'tzin  Guatamo  ?  "  asked  the  merchant. 

'*  I  am  an  humble  soldier,  my  master,  and  the  'tadn  is  the  great 
king's  nephew ;  but  I  know  him.  When  he  was  only  a  boy,  I 
served  under  him  in  Tlascala.    He  is  the  best  chief  in  ^ahuac" 

"That  will  do. '» 

The  man  retired. 

*  Ouatomorin,  nephew  to  Montesoma.  Of  him  Bemal  Dias  aaya :  '''  This 
monaroh  wag  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  could 
in  all  tmfh  be  called  a  hondBome  man,  both  as  regards  his  oountenance  and 
figure.  His  face  was  rather  of  an  elongated  form,  with  a  cheerful  look ;  his 
eye  had  great  expreesion.  both  when  he  assumed  a  majestic  exxytessiott,  or 
when  he  looked  pleasantly  around ;  the  color  of  his  face  hidined  to  white 
more  than  to  the  copper-brown  tint  of  the  Indians  in  general  "—Piasl  On^ 
VUt  «lf  MpKicot  Locbart's  Trans.,  Yd.  IV .,  p.  Ua 
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"Sol  miglit  otU  op  my  Ummnt»,"  Um  mcirdMiit  nranMd,  **fai4 
■oi  one  btst  would  iqpMk  of  him  in  tiio  nuno  way/' 

"  8t|naige  1 "  Mid  the  Tihuancan.  in  » low  tone. 

"  Ao  ;  u  yon  ellade  to  his  popuieiity,  it  ii  not  eteMige ;  if  yo« 
meen  the  men  himself,  you  exe  right.  The  gods  seldom jrive  tfie 
onelitiee  thet  belong  to  him.  He  is  more  mmed  than  TialsD  or 
toe  hing:  he  is  generous  as  beoomes  a  jpriiue ;  in  action  he  is  a 
hero.  Yon  have  probably  heard  of  the  Onasoalan  wall  in  the  east- 
em  Tslley ;  *  few  warriors  ever  passed  it  and  lived  ;  yet  he  did  so 
when  slmost  a  boy.  I  myself  have  seen  him  send  an  arrow  to  the 
heart  of  an  eagle  m  its  flighi  He  has  a  palace  and  garden  in  lata- 
pahupsn  ;  in  one  of  the  halls  stand  the  ngi^res  of  tluee  kings,  two 
of  Michna^  and  one  of  the  Ottomies.  He  took  them  prisoners  in 
battle,  and  now  thev  hold  torches  at  his  feasts." 

**  Bnon^h,  enonghl "  cried  ih»  hnnter.  *'  I  have  been  dreaming 
of  him  while  amo^g  the  hills.    I  want  no  better  leader." 

llhe  merchant  cast  an  admiring  ghmce  at  his  beaming  oonnten- 
ancei,  and  said,  **  Ton  are  right ;  enter  his  service." 

In  Bach  manner  the  conversation  was  continued,  nntil  the  son. 
fast  declined  towards  the  western  mountains.  Meantime,  they  had 
pasii#d  through  several  hamlets  and  considerable  towns.  In  nearlv 
tike  whole  prcMnress,  the  way  on  either  hand  had  been  lined  wira 
phaitations.  Besidei  the  presence  of  a  bnsv,  tharivin^  population, 
they  every  where  saw  evidences  of  a  cultivation  andsoenoe,  const!* 
tatuBff  the  real  superioritjjr  of  the  Aztecs  over  their  neighbors.  The 
country  was  thus  prepanng  thO  stranger  for  the  dty,  unrivalled  in 
q^ndor  and  beauty.  Oasting  a  look  toward  .the  sun,  he  at  length 
eaid,  "  Undo,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,— you  and  your  friends. 
But  it  is  growinff  late,  and  I  must  hurry  on,  if  I  would  see  the 
UanqwM  before  the  market  doses.** 

"Tory  weU,"  returned  the  old  trader.  «  We  will  be  in  the  dty 
to-morrow.    1^  gods  go  with  you! " 

Whistling  to  his  ocelot,  the  adventurer  quickened  his  pace,  and 
was  soon  far  in  the  advance. 


CHAPTER  in. 


It. 


A  OHALLBNOl. 

Iv  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  at  the  time  I  write,  are  four  Ideas,— 
Xaltooan,  Ghaloo,  Xoohichalco,  and  Teacuco.  The  latter,  besides 
being  the  largest,  washed  the  walls  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  was  the 
especial  pride  of  the  Aztecs,  who,  familiar  with  its  ways  as  with  the 
dty,  traversed  them  all  the  days  of  the  year,  and  even  the  nighta.  > 
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<•  Ho,  fhiM  t"  AaaMm  wvagmr,  in  «  voiee  tfuil  nkM  lunr« 
bemi  heaid  » long  dittaaM  oiwr  tho  Mim  «xpMM«  of  im  lake. 
"Ho,  Cheomoer 

The  bail  wm  eniwered. 

**!•  it  Oiitttoiiioiin  t*'  esked  tiie finit  ■peeker. 

"Ye*"  ^ 

**  And  leoing  to  Tenoehtitlaa  I " 

•' The  goda  irimng,~jei." 

The  oaxMMs  of  the  voyageun^I  nse  that  term  beoenee  it  mora 
neulj  expreoiee  the  meaning  of  tlw  word  the  Aiteoe  themaeltee 
were  wont  to  apply  to  peieona  thus  abroad — ^were,  at  the  time,  about 
the  middle  oi  the  little  tea.  After  the  'tain's  r^ply,  they  were  aopii 
alongside,  when  laahiDga  were  applied,  and  togetbenr  tiliey  awept  on 
rapidly,  for  the  slaves  at  the  paddles  vied  in  skill  and  disaipljne. 

^*  Ixttil',  of  Teioaoo !"  said  the  'tsin,  lightly.  *'  He  is  welcome  ; 
bat  had  a  misssenger  asked  me  where  at  this  hoar  he  woold  most 
likely  be  foand,  I  shoald  have  bade  him  seardi  the  (iMntmfat, 
especially  those  most  notable  for  their  perfame  and  moaio.'' 

The  speech  was  ooarteoas,  yet  the  moment  d  re|^y  was  aflowed 
to  pass.    The  'tain  waited  ontil  the  delay  excited  lus  wonder. 

"There  is  a  rumor  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Tlasoalans,"  he  said 
again,  tiiis  time  with  a  direct  question.  *'  Has  my  friend  heud  of 
it?" 

*'The  winds  that  earry'rumon  seldom  oome  to  me,"  answered 
Iztlil'. 

**  Oonriem  fiipm  Tlaaoala  pass  directly  througk  your  oapitat-— " 

The  Teaoaoan  laid  his  hand  on  the  q^eaker's  shoulder. 

'*  My  capital  I"  he  said.  "Do  you  apeak  of  the  dty  of  Tea. 
cacoT' 

The  'tisin  dashed  the  hand  away,  and  arosOj  saying^  "Your  mean- 
fng  is  dark  in  this  dimness  of  stars.** 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  other. 

"If  I  sit,  is  it  as  friend  or  foef 

"  Hear  me ;  then  be  yoarself  the  judge." 

The  Aateo  folded  his  doak  about  him  and  resumed  his  sea^  v^^ 
watchfaL 

"  Montezonm,  the  king — **  ^ 

"Beware!  The  great  iring  ia  my  kinsman,  and  I  am  biii  faithful 
subject" 

The  Tezouoan  continued.  **  Ibi  the  yalley  the  king  is  next  to  the 
gods ;  yet  to  his  nephew  I  say  1  hate  lum,  and  will  teach  him  that 
my  hate  is  no  idleness,  like  a  passing  love.  Illzin^a  hundred  yean 
ago  our  races  were  distinct  and  independent.  The  birds  of  tihe 
woods,  the  winds  of  the  prairie,  wexe  not  more  foee  than  the  people 
ef -.Teaouco.  We  had  our  capital,  our  temples,  our  woxship,  and  ow 
g^^  we  celebrated  our  own  festivals,  our  kings  commanded  their  own 
armies,  our  priesthood  prescribed  their  own  sacrifices.  But  whera 
now  are  king,  country,  and'  gods  f    Aks  I  you  have  seen  the  ohil- 
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dftn  of  'HvftlpiUi,  of  iho  Uood  of  fthe  Aoolhuan,  mppUMnti  of  Moa- 
tfHimi,  tho  AsUo."  And,  m  if  OToroomo  Ij  the  reooUoetton,  llo 
iMitat  into  apottNpho.  *'  I  moorn  tho^  O  Teioaoo,  gwrden  of  vaj 
ohildhood,  palaoe  of  mj  fathen,  inheritance  of  my  rignt  I  Ageinet 
BM  MO  thy  gatee  dioiecL  The  itara  mav  oome,  and  ae  of  old  gjlwland 
thy  towera  with  their  raya :  bat  in  thy  echoing  halli  and  princely 
eonrte  neirer,  nerer  ihall  I  be  known  again  I " 

The  lilence  thAt  ensuedi  the  'tdn  was  the  fint  to  break. 

'*  Ton  would  have  me  nndentand,"  he  laid,  "  tiiat  the  king  haa 
done  yon  wrong.  Be  it  lo.  Bat,  for  suoh  came,  why  quarrel 
with  met" 

**  Ah,  yet  1 "  answered  the  Tesouoan,  in  an  altered  roice.  "  Oofne 
oloeer,  that  tiie  slaves  may  not  hear." 

The  Aatec  jkept  his  attitude  of  dignity.  Yet  lower  latlil*  dropped 
Bis  voice. 

"  The  king  haa  a  dauditer  whom  he  calls  Tola,  and  loves  as  the 
light  of  his  palace." 

The  'tain  started,  but  held  his  peace.  , 

'*  You  know  her  t "  continued  tne  Teaonoan. 

"  Name  her  not  1 "  said  Quatamozin,  psfsionatdv. 

'*  Why  notf  I  love  her,  and  but  fur  you,  O  Hun,  she  would 
have  loved  me.    You,  too,  have  done  me  wrong." 

With  thoughts  dark  as  the  waters  he  rode,  the  Aztec  looked  long 
at  the  Ittht  ^  fire  painted  on  the  sky  above  the  distant  city. 

*'  Is  Guatamozin  turned  woman  f  "  asked  Iztlil',  tauntingly. 

"  Tula  is  my  cousin.  We  have  lived  the  lives  of  brother  and 
sister.  In  hall,  hi  garden,  on  tlie  lake,  alwaya  together,  I  could 
not  help  loving  her." 

**  You  mistuce  me,"  said  the  other.  "  I  seek  her  for  wife,  biit 
you  sedc  her  for  ambition ;  in  her  eyes  you  see  ocly  her  fauer's 
throne." 

Thm  the  Aztec^s  manner  changed,  and  he  assumed  the  mastem 

«  Enough,  Tezoucan !  I  listened  calmly  while  you  reviled  the 
king,  and  now  I  have  somewhat  to  say.  In  your  youth,  the  wise 
men  prophesied  evil  from  vou ;  they  said  yon  were  in|(rate  and 
blsspnemer  then :  your  whole  life  has  but  verified  their  judgment. 
Well  for  youriroyal  fathor  and  his  beautiful  city  had  he  out  you  ofl 
as  they  oounselled  Mm  to  do.  Treason  to  the  king,— defiuice  to 
me!  Uy  the  holy  San,  for  each  offence  ^ou  shomd  answer  me 
shield  to  shield  I  But  I  reoollect  that  I  am  neither  priest  to  slay  a 
victim  nor  officer  to  execute  the  law.  I  mourn  a  feud,  still  more 
the  blood  of  countxymen  shed  bv  my  hand  ;  yet  the  Wrongs  shall 
not  go  nnaven$[ed  or  without  challenge.  To-morrow  is  the  sacrifice 
to  Quetzal',  l^ere  will  be  combat  with  the  best  captives  in  tiie 
temples;  the  arena  will  be  in  the  Hang%te»;  Tenochtttlain,  and  all 
the  valley,  and  all  the  nobiliW  of  the  Bmpire,  will  look  on.  Dare 
yon  prove  your  kingly  blood!  I  ehaltenge  the  s(m  of 'Hualj^lU  to 
■haca  the  danger  with  me." 
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Hm  oidcrm  wm  liloBi,  and  flie  Hsin  did  ndk  dbtaib  Mat  At 
4ui  order,  howerer,  the  eUTee  bent  their  doikj  femia,  end  llie 
reoels  eped  on,  like  wiuglem  Urds. 


OHAPTBR  ly. 


nirOOHTITLAN  AT  NIGHT. 

Thb  itte  of  the  olty  of  Tenoohtitlan  wm  ohoeen  bj  the  godn  Ii 
the  ■outhwestem  border  of  Lake  Teseuoo,  one  momina  m  1800^  • 
wandering  tribe  of  Asleoa  aaw  an  eaffle  perohed,  wiu  ontapcead 
winn,  npon  a  oaetaa,  and  holding  a  wrpent  in  ita  talona.  At  n 
wora  from  their  pri^ta,  they  took  poatMiion  ol  the  manh,  and 
there  stayed  their  migration  and  fonnded  the  city ;  anoh  la  tlit 
tradition.  Aa  men  love  to  trace  their  deaoent  baok  to  aome  atoiitd 
greatneaa,  nations  delight  to  assooiate  the  goda  with  their  origin. 

OriginallT  the  Aateos  were  barbarona.  in  their  aoathem  mardit 
they  brougnt  with  them  only  their  arms  and  a  spirit  ci  soTweigntar* 
The  yalley  of  Anahuaa  when  their  reaohed  it,  waa  already  peopled  $ 
in  faot,  had  been  so  for  agea.  The  oalti«ati<m  and  pregreas  thagr 
found  and  oonquered  there  reaeted  npon  them.  They  W^^iw  apaea ; 
and  as  they  earned  their  shields  into  neighboring  terntoKT.  aa  by 
interoonrse  and  oommeree  they  or^  from  ont  their  shell  of  Darbar- 
ism,  as  they  strengthened  in  cmnlenoe  and  dominion,  thqr  repndiated 
the  reeds  and  rashes  of  which  their  primal  houaea  were  bnilti  and 
ereoted  endaring  templea  and  residences  of  (Mental  qpWndov. 

Under  the  smiles  of  the  gods,  whom  ooontless  rietuna  kept  pio- 
pitiated,  the  city  threw  abroad  ita  arms,  and,  before  the  passage  of 
a  century,  became  the  emporium  of  the  valley.  Ita  people  climbeA 
the  mountains  around,  and,  in  pursuit  of  oaptivea  to  ffnm  their 
festivals,  made  the  conquest  of  **  Mexico.**  Then  the  kmaa  be|pni 
to  centralise.  They  made  Tenochtitlan  their  capital ;  nnder  fmibt 
encouragement,  the  arts  grew  and  flouriahed ;  ita  maricet  became 
famous ;  the  nobles  and  privileged  ordera  made  it  their  dwe]&ig> 
place ;  wealth  abounded ;  as  a  consequence,  a  vast  no|Hi]aliMi 
speedily  filled  its  walls  and  extended  them  aa  required.  At  the 
coming  of  the  "  Gonquistadores,*'tt  contained  sixty  uousand  houaea 
and  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  Its  plat  teatifteatoa  hig|k  degree 
ol  order  and  regularity,  with  all  the  streets  running  north  and  aontii, 
and  intersected  by  cwoals,  ao  aa  to  leave  qnadiilnteral  blodca.  An 
andent  map,  exhibiting  the  eity  proper,  preaenta  the  face  of  a 
oheeker:boiurd,  each  squareu  except  those  w  some  of  the  tenqples 

td  pataoea,  being  meted  witii  mathematical  certainigr. 
Such-  waa  the  city  the  'tain  and  the  oaoiqne  wen  wuttoaeldng. 
Left  of  them,  half  a  league  distant,  lav  the  toweni  and  embattled 
gate  of  Xokra.    On  the  horison  behind  paled  the  firai  Tif  fatajtla 
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the  canal  waahlrAJ^  denizens  of  the  DaJiS?.     ff**  chornaea  to 
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At  ImI  ik§  OMMW  gaintd  Um  fliMi  ■tratt  thai  ooatliiiitd  tnm. 
th«  oftOMinij  at  the  soatli  thxonan  the  whole  dty ;  tlMB  the  Tm* 
eaoMi  tonohed  the  'tiin.  end  laia,— 

*'  The  eon  of  'HnelpilU  Moepta  the  ohellenge,  Astea  In  the 
iummm  to-monow." 

Without  further  epeedb,  the  foemen  leaped  on  the  landing,  and 
leparated, 

CHAPTER  V, 

TSB  OBIIiD  or  XHl  TIMPLfl. 

f 

Tbbbb  were  two  rojal  pahMea  in  the  dij ;  one  bnOt  bj  Azayi'. 
the  other  by  Monteattma,  the  reigning  king,  who  natnralljpreferred 
hia  own  atmotore,  and  ao  reaided  there.    It  waa  a  low,  irregnlai 


ahmbbMy  and  planta,  with  noit  and  foreat  treea,  with  wdOca 
itrewn  with  aheUa,  and  fonntaina  of  pure  water  oondneted  frooi 
the  reaeryoir  of  Ohapnltepeo. 

At  night,  except  when  the  moon  ahone,  the  garden  waa  li^^ted 
with  lampa ;  and,  whether  in  day  or  night,  it  waa  a  farorite  loniw- 
ing-place.  During  fair  eTeninga,  paruoularly.  ita  walka,  of  the 
vmteneaa  of  enow,  were  thronged  by  noblea  ana  oonrtiera. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  latlil'  and  Gnatamoain.  a  party,  moatly 
of  the  Bona  of  |irovinoial  goTemora  kept  at  the  palaoe  aahoatagea, 
were  sathered  in  the  garden,  under  a  canopy  uaed  to  ahield  a  lonn- 
#iin  from  the  noonday  ann.  The  place  waa  fairly  lighted,  the  air 
fresh  with  the  breath  of  flowera,  and  delightful  with  the  sound  of 
falling  water. 

MazUa,  chief  oi  tihe  guard,'  waa  there,  hia  juTenUity  well  hidden 
under  an  ostentatioua  diaplay.  That  he  waa  *'a  Tcay  common 
soldier  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  waa  of  amall  moment :  he  had 
the  king'a  ear ;  and  that,  without  wit  and  courtiwly  tact,  would 
have  made  him  what  he  waa, —  the  oraole  of  tiie  pari^  around 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  hia  goaaip,  latlil',  the  Teaouoaa,  came  auddenly 
to  the  fountain.  He  coldly  surveyed  the  assembly.  Maxtia  alone 
saluted  him. 

"  Will  the  prince  of  Tezonco  be  aeated  t "  said  the  chief  . 

"The  place  ia  pleasant,  and  the  company  looka  inviting,*'  re^ 
turned  Iztlil',  grimly. 

Si^ce  his  affair  wiui  Gnatamoain,  he  had  donned  the  uniform  of 
an  AaiEec  chieftain.  Over  his  shoulders  waa  careleasly  flung  a  erim- 
Mm  tUmaiU^ — a  abort,  square  doak,  f  aukaatically  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  ao  aprinkled  with  jewels  as  to  flash  at  every  movement  i 
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kb  bodf  WM  wwMwd  dotdj  la  aa  ttpttujiff,  «r  tuiob  of  ooIIm 
Ul^Mar  qnilted,  o?tr  whioh.  vid  Mroand  hb  wMifci  wm  a  tiia«tf(itf» 
or  liu,  uuMpMNkbto  from  tM  WMnior.  A  <MMiqilt  of  lUfor,  IMb» 
kvniahod,  itid  toppod  witti  plooiM,  ■urmoimtod  hii  hood.  \  Hii 
fciliMroi  wort  moefallj  moaldod,  and  he  wovld  haTo  boon  hand* 
aono  bat  thatl^  oomplazion  waa  doopanad  bf  blaok,  frowniag  afa> 
browa.  Ha  waa  ozoaaaiTalj  arrogant ;  though  aomatiniaa.  wmo 
da^plj  atirrad  by  paaafam,  ma  maonor  roaa  mto  tho  rojaL  Hia 
ekaraetar  I  laava  to  hiatoiy. 

**I  hafajuat  ooma  from  latapalapan."  ha  aaid,  aa  ha  aat  upon  tba 
TOoiinod  atooL  *'  Tha  lake  ia  oalm,  tlia  way  waa  very  plaaaant,  1 
nad  tha  'tain  CKiatamo'  for  oomrada."  ^ 

**Toa  wara  fortonatoi      Tha  'tain  ia  good  <H>mpany,*'  aaid 


latUl'  frownad  and  baoama  ailant. 

**  To-morrow,**  oontinnad  tha  oonrtiar.  upon  whom  tha  diaeon* 
taut,  ali|^t  aa  it  waa,  had  not  beau  loat.  *'ia  tha  aaorifioa  to 
Qoataal'.  I  am  vamindad,  graoiooa  prinoe,  tnat,  at  tha  raoant  oal«> 
bn4io&,  you  put  np  a  thouaaad  ooooa,*  to  ba  forfaitad  if  you  failed 
to  aaa  the  daughter  of  Mualoz,  the  paba.  If  not  improper,  how 
maa  tha  wager,  and  what  ci  the  reault  t " 

The  oadqua  ahtaflged  hia  broad  ahouldera. 

'*  Tha  man  tramluM  I "  whiapered  one  of  the  party, 

*'  Wall  ha  mi^  1  Old  M ualox  ia  more  than  a  man.* 

Maxtla  bowed  and  laughad.  **  Maalox  ia  a  magician }  the  atan 
deal  with  him.  And  my  brother  will  not  apeak,  leit  he  may  oovet 
tha  aky  of  hia  fortune  with  olouda." 

'*  No,"  aaid  tba  Teaouean,  proudly  ;  **  the  wager  waa  not  a  aacri* 
laga  to  tha  pab*  or  hia  god ;  u  it  waa,  the  god,  not  the  man,  ahould 
be  a  wavriOra  laar." 

'*I>oea  Haactla  balieTO  Mualoz  a  prophet!"  aaked  Tlahua.  a 
noble  Otompan. 

'*  Tha  goda  haTe  power  in  the  aun  ;  why  not  on  earth  t " 

**  Ton  do  not  like  the  naba,"  obsenred  latlil*,  gloomily. 

"Who  haa  aeen  him,  O  prinoe,  and  thought  of  love  1  And  the 
walla  and  towera  of  hia  duaty  temple,>-«re  they  not  hung  with 
draadi  aa  the  aky  on  a  dark  day  with  olouda  t " 

The  party,  howerer  they  might  dialike  the  oaoique,  oould  not 
liaten  ooldly  to  thia  oonveraation.  Thev  were  moatly  of  that  myatio 
raea  of  Aaatlan,  who,  agea  before,  had  deaoended  into  the  valley, 
lika  an  innndanon,  from  the  north  ;  the  race  whose  religion  Waa 
founded  upon  eredulity^ ;  the  raoe  full  of.  chivalry,  but  hoxrUdy 
ffovamad  1^  a  erafty  priesthood.  None  of  them  dubelived  in  atav- 
oaaling.    So  every  eye  fixed  on  the  Teaouean,  every  ear  drank  tha 

*  The  Aateo  oaRenoy  oonsbted  of  bits  of  tin,  in  ikepe  like  a  oq^tal  T. 
af  qnHIs  ol  gbUUdost,  and  of  bags  of  oooos,  oontaining  a  stetsd  numbav  «l 
in&a.   8aiMgnB,Bi8t.daNuayaEap. 


I9U  C%tt4  0/ Hit  fltepfe 

mmifltl  lynablM  of  lf«cllft.    Tk«]r  w«t  itartltd  nits  Hm 

■ftid  abruptly,—  > 

"OomnMlei,  th9  wr«Ui  olIlM  old  n#»  !■  nol  to  b*  liditlj  mo> 
▼ok«d  ;  he  hui  gif  ta  ft^  of  iMn.  Bui,  m  thtM  it  aottung  I  4o 
not  cUure,  I  will  tell  tll«  dAonr/' 

The  oompany  now  gathMM  eloM  woond  tiio  »p(Mlc«r. 

**  Probably  you  have  all  heaffd,"  he  began,  <*  thai  Moaloz  keapa 
in  hia  temple  lomewhere  a  6hild  or  woman  too  beautifd  to  be  ao»> 
taL  The  story  may  be  tme ;  yet  it  ia  onlf  a  belief ;  no  eye  htm 
seen  footprint  or  shadow  of  her.  A  certain  lord  in  the  palaoe,  who 
goes  thrioe  a  week  to  the  shrine  c^  Qaetaal',  haa  faith  in  the  ooaaip 
and  the  paba.  He  says  the  mnk&rw  ia  Quetaal'  himself,  alraad/  va- 
tumed,  and  waitin}{,  conoealea'in  the  temple,  the  ripening  of  the 
time  when  he  is  to  burst  in  Tengeanoe  on  Tenoohtitlan.  I  heavd 
him  talkinfl;  abont  it  one  day,  and  wagered  him  n  thoosaad  ooeoa 
that,  if  there  was  snoh  a  being,  I  wonld  aee  her  before  the  nexl 
saorifioe  to  Queiaal'." 

The  Tezouoan  hesitated. 

«  Is  the  belie?er  to  boast  himself  wealthier  by  the  wager  f"  said 
Maztla,  profoundly  intereeted.  "  A  thousand  ooooa  would  buy  • 
jewel  or  a  slave :  surely,  0  prinoe,  aurely  tii^  were  worth  the  win- 
ning!" 

latlil'  frowned  again,  and  aaid  Utteriy,  "  A  thonaand  eoeo*  I 
cannot  well  spare ;  they  do  not  grow  on  my  hard  noilhem  hiUa  like 
flowers  in  Xochimiloo.  I  did  mv  beat  to  aare  the  wager.  Old  habll 
lures  me  to  theoreat  UocaUi$  ;*  for  I  am  of  thoae  who  belisre  thai 
a  warrior's  worship  is  meet  for  no  god  but  Huitail'.  Bnl^  aa  tiba 
girl  was  supposed  to  be  down  in  the  cells  of  the  old  temple,  imd  none 
but  Mnalox  oould  satiafy  me,  I  bemn  going  there,  ihmUng  to  bar* 
eain  humilitiea  fot  favor.  I  played  my  part  atudioualv.  if  not  well ; 
but  no  offering  of  tongne  wgold  ever  won  me  word  of  ntendahip  ot 
smile  of  oonfidenoe.  Hopebsa  and  weary,  I  at  laat  gave  np,  and 
went  back  to  the  Uocam$,  But  now  hear  my  pMrting  inth  the  paba. 
A  short  time  ago  a  mystery  waa  enaoted  in  the  temple.  A*  the  end, 
I  turned  to  go  away  determined  that  it  Aould  be  my  laat  viaii  At 
the  eastern  steps  as  I  waa  about  desoendu^,  I  felt  ft  hand  laid  <m 
my  arm.  It  was  Mualox  ;  and  not  more  tmible  looks  Tlalae  when 
he  has  saorificed  a  thousand  victima.  There  waa.  no  blood  on  hk 
hands ;  his  beard  and  aurplioe  were  white  and  atainlesa  ;  the  tenrav 
was  in  hia  eyea,  that  seemed  to  bum  and  ahoot  lightning;  l^know, 
good  ohief,  that  I  oould  have  oruahed  him  with  a  bk>w ;  yet  I  trem- 
bled. Looking  baok  now,  I  cannoti  explain  the  awe  th«t  sciaed  me. 
I  remember  how  my  will  deserted  me,--4iow  anothev'a  came  in  ita 
stead.  With  a  ghmoe  he  bound  me  hand  and  foot.  Whilsl  looked 
at  him,  he  dikted,  nntU  I  waa  coverod  by  hiaahadow.  He  mag^dfiad 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


(■m*  of  Quetnl*. 


TheOAof  Qv^etiKa'ofnd  Mualoeo  the  Mxk       U 

A  dfooitoiui  itainnty  ontiide  the  tower  oondQetod  to  iii  mmaailk, 
where  Uaied  the  fixe.  Another  flight  of  itepe  ftbout  midway  the 
tower  end  the  weetem  Twrge  of  the  cuotea*  deeoended  Into  »  eonrt- 
ywd,  wound  which,  in  the  ihade  of  a  colonnade,  were  doom  and 
windows  of  habitable  aoartmenta  and  paeaagee  leadinff  far  into  the 
interior,  ibid  there,  enrouded  in  a  perpetual  twilight  and  dark" 
neas,  onoe  abpt,  ate,  prayed,  and  atudied  or  dreamed  the  membem 
of  a  fraternity  powerful  as  the  Templam  and  gloomy  as  the  Fratree 
Minorea. 

The  interior  waa  out  into  rooma,  and  long,  winding  halla,  and 
oonnUeaa  oellnlar  dena. 

Such  waa  the  Ot  of  Quetzal', — atom,  aombre,  and  maaaive  aa-  in 
ita  first  daya ;  unchanged  in  all  aaye  the  proaperity  of  ita  prieathood 
and  the  popularity  of  ita  ahrine.  Time  waa  when  evray  cell  con- 
tained ita  votaries,  and  kinga,  rettiming  from  battle,  bowed  briore 
the  altar.  Bat  Montesuma  had  built  a  new  edifice,  and  aet  up  thmre 
a  new  idol ;  and  aa  if  a  king  could^  better  make  a  god  than  custom, 
the  people  abandoned  the  old  ones  to  desuetude.  Up  in  the  an- 
cient cupola,  however,  sat  the  image  aaid  to  have  been  carved  by 
Quetzal'a  own  hand.  Still  the  fair  face  looked  out  benignly  on  ito 
realm  of  air;  careleaaly  the  winda  waved  "  the  plumea  of  fire  "  that 
decked  ita  awful  head ;  and  one  atony  hand  yet  ^[raaped  a  golden 
aceptre,  while  the  other  held  aloft  the  painted  shield — aymbola  of 
ita  dominion.*  But  the  aervitora  and  aurplioed  myatica  were  gone  j 
the  cdUa  were  very  aolitudea ;  the  last  pam  lingered  to  protect  the 
image  and  ita  manaion,  all  unwitting  how,  in  lus  f  aithf  ulneaa  of  love) 
he  muself  had  assumed  the  highest  prerogative  of  a  god. 

The  fire  from  the  urn  on  the  tower  flashed  a  red  glow  down  over  ' 
the  cuoteoi,  near  a  comer  of  which  Mual<»^  stood,  hSa  beard  wUte 
and  flowing  aa'hia  aurplice.     Thought  of  daya  palmier  for  himself 
and  more  glorious  for  nis  temple  and  god  struggled  to  his  lipa» 

'*  Ohildren  of  Azatlan,  ye  have  strayed  from  his  shrine,  and  dust 
is  on  his  shield.  .  The  temple  is  of  his  handiwork,  but  its  diamben 
are  voiceless ;  the  morning  comes  and  falls  asleep  on  ita  steps,  and 
no  foot  disturbs  it,  no  one  seeks  its  blessings.  Where  is  the  hymn 
of  the  choir  1  Where  the  praver  1  Where  the  holineaa  that  reated, 
like  a  apell,  around  the  altar  ?  Is  the  valley  fruitleaa,  and  are  the 
gardena  wiUiout  flowera,  that  he  ahould  be  without  offering  or  aae* 
rifioe  1  .  .  .  .  Ah!  well  ye  know  that  the  day  ia  not^diatant 
when  he  will  gliater  a^Eun  in  uie  valley ;  when  he  will  couae,  not . 
aa  of  old  he  departed,  the  full  harvest  quick  ripening  in  hia  foot- 
steps, but  with  thn  power  of  MiotIan,t  the  owl  on  ms  skirt,  and 
death  in  his  hand.  Uetum,  O  children,  and  Tenoohtitlan  may  yet 
live  I  " 

*  Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Esp. 

tThe Mexican  HaU.     The  owl  was  the  symbol  of  the  Deril,  wheat 
tame  lignifiM  **  the  ratioiial  owL**, 
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lu  the  midst  of  his  pleadings  there  was  a  dang  of  aandalled  feel 
on  the  pavement,  and  two  men  came  near  him,  and  stopped.  One 
oc  them  wore  the  hood  and  long  black  gown  of  a  priest ;  the  other 
the  full  military  garb, — bumi^ed  casque  crested  with  plnmes,  a 
fur-trimmed  tiimaUit  eseaupUt  and  maaetlatl,  and  sandals  the  thongs 
of  which  were  embossed  with  silvfi;r.  He  also  carried  a  javelin,  and 
a  shield  with  an^  owl  painted  on  its  face.  Indeed,  one  will  travel 
far  before  finding,  among  Ohristians  or  unbelievers,  his  peer.  He 
was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  tall  and  nobly  pro^ 
portioned,  and  with  a  bearing  truly  royaL  In  Spain  1  have  seen 
eyes  as  large  and  lustrous,  but  none  of  such  power  and  variety  of 
expression.  His  complexion  was  me^ly  the  brown  of  the  linn. 
^^Though  very  masculine,  his  features,  especially  when  the  spirit  was 
in  repose,  were  softened  by  an  expression  unusually  gentle  and  at- 
tractrve.  Such  was  the  'tzin  Guatamo',  or,  as  he  is  more  common* 
ly  known  in  history,  Quatamozin,-^the  highest,  noblest  type  of  hii 
race,  blending  in  one  its  genius  and  heroism,  with  but  few  of  iti 
debasements. 

**  Mualoi,"  said  the  priestly  stranger. 

The  paba  turned,  and  knelt,  and  lussed  the  pavement. 

**  O  king,  pardon  yoitr  slave  !    He  was'dreaming  of  his  country." 

"No  slave  of^mine,  but  Quetzal's.  Up,  Mualox  ! "  said  Monte* 
Euma,  throwing  back  the  hood  that  covered  his  head.  .**Holy 
should  be  the  dust  that  mingles  in  your  beard  1 " 

And  the  light  from  the  tower  shone  full  on  the  faoe  of  him,— the 

friest  of  lore  profound,  and  monarch  wise  of  thought,  for  whom 
[eaven  was  preparing  a  destiny  most  memorable  unong  the  melan-> 
eholy  episodes  of  history. 

A  slight  mustache  shaded  his  upper  lip,  and  thin,  dark  beard  cov* 
ered  his  chin  and  throat ;  his  nose  was  straii<ht  ;  his  brows  curved 
archly  ;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  full,  while  he  seemed  possessed 
of  height  and  strength.  His  neck  was  round,  muscular,  and  encir- 
cled by  a  collar  of  golden  wires.  His  manner  was  winsome,  and  he 
spoke  to  the  kneeling  man  in  a  voice  clear,  distinct,  and  sufficient- 
ly emphatic  for  the  king  he  was.* 

Mualox  arose,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  hunds  crossed 
over  his  breast. 

**  Many  a  coming  of  stars  it  has  been,"  he  said,  "since  the  old 
shrine  has  known  the  favor  of  gift  from  Montezuma.  Gloem  of 
douds  in  a  vale  of  firs  is  not  darker  than  the  mood  of  Quetzal' ;  but 
to  Uie  poor  paba,  your  voice,  O  king,  is  welcome  as  the  song  of  the 
river  in  the  ear  of  the  thirsty." 

The  king  looked  up  at  the  fire  on  the  tower. 

**  Why  should  the  mood  of  Quetzal'  be  dark  t  A  new  teoeattu 
hdids  hu  image.    His  priests  are  proud  ;  and  they  say  he  is  happy, 

•  Smisl  Dias,  Hist  d«  la  Conqoistai 
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and  that  wlien  lie  cornea  from  the  goldan  land  hb  oaaoe  will  be  fall 

of  blewdnga." 

Maalox  sighed,  atd  when  he  Tentaied  to  raiie  his  eyea  to  tha 
king'a,  they  were  wet  with  teara. 

"  O  king,  have  you  forgotten  tiiat  chapter  of  the  UedmoxUif*  in 
which  if  written  how  this  Oil  was  built,  and  its  first  fires  lighted, 
by  Quetaal'  himself  t  The  new  pyramid  may  be  grand ;  its  towers 
may  be  numberless,  and  its  fires  far-reaching  as  tiie  sun  itsell ;  but 
hope  not  that  will  satisfy  the  god,  while  his  own  house  is  desolate^ 
In  the  name  of  Quetzal',  I,  his  true  servant,  tell  yon,  never  again 
look  for  smile  from  Tlapallan." 

The  paba'b  speech  was  bold,  and  the  king  frowned ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  venerable  man  there  was  the  unaccountable  fascination 
mentioned  by  ItdU'. 

*^I  remember  the  Mualox  of  my  father's  da;^  ;  surely  he  was  not 
as  you  are  ! "  Then,  laying  his  haod  on  the  'tzm's  arm  the  monarch 
added,  "  IMd  yon  not  say  the  holy  man  had  something  to  tell  me  f  " 
.  Mualox  answered,  **  Even  so,  O  king !  Few  are  the  friends  left 
the  paba,  now  that  his  religion  and  god  are  mocked ;  but  the  'tain 
is  faithful.  At  my  bidding  he  went  to  the  palace.  Will  Montemi- 
ma  go  witii  his  servant  r* 

"Where?" 

«  Only  into  the  Oft." 

The  monarch  faltered.  * 

<*  Dread  be  from  ^ou?"  said  Mualox.  **  Think  you  it  is  aa  hard 
to  be  faithful  to  a  king  as  to  a  god  whom  he  even  has  abandoned! " 

Montezuma  was  touched.    **  Let  us  go,''  he  said  to  the  'tzin. 
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tHS  FROFHEOT    OtT  THB  WILL. 

Mualox  led  them  into  the  tower.  The  light  of  purple  lamps  filled 
the  sacred  place,  and  played  softly  around  the  idol,  before  which 
they  bowed.  Then  he  took  a  light  from  the  altar,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  azoieas^  and  down  into  the  court-yard,  from  whence 
they  entered  a  hall  leading  on  into  the  Oft. 

^e  way  was  labyrinthine,  and  both  the  king  and  the  'tzin  be- 
c«ne  bewildered ;  they  only  knew  that  they  descended  several 
stairways,  and  walked  a  considerable  distance ;  nevertheless,  th^ 
submitted  themselves  entirely  to  their  guide,  who  went  forward 
without  hesitancy.  At  last  he  stopped  ;  and,  by  the  light  whidl^ 
he  held  up  for  the  purpose,  they  saw  in  a  wall  an  aperture  longhly 
•xmvated,  and  large  enough  to  admit  them  singly. 

«  The  IMvins  Beok,  or  Bibk.    IxtUl's  lUbaiones  M.  ft 
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'<Toa]i»v«MiiatlMHotyBoolciHMkiiig,''MidMiia]oK.  «0u 
yon  not  ieo«ll  ite  Mying  thftt,  b^ora  tlM  founding  of  Tenoohtitlaii, 
mOt  wai  basan,  with  diunbezi  to  Uo  under  flie  bed  of  the  lake  I 
Bspeoiallj,  do  ^n  not  lemember  the  deoUration  that,  in  ipme  of 
thMW  ehambera,  bendea  a  atore  of  wealth  so  vaat  aa  to  be  beyond 
Mm  ealeulation  of  men,  there  were  prophedea  to  be  read,  written 
on  the  walla  bj  #  god.** 

*'  I  remember  it»**  aaid  the  king. 

"  Qiw  me  faith,  then,  and  I  wm  ahow  jron  all  you  them  read.** 

Therenpon  the  paba  aibepped  into  the  aperture,  aaying,— 

*'  liaik  I  I  am -now  atuidiug  undmr  the  eaatom'  wall  of  the  old 
CHL" 

He  paaaed  through,  and  thmr  followed  him,  and  were  amaaed. 

**  Look  aroiind,  O  long  1  xou  are  in  one  of  the  ohambera  men* 
tioned  in  the  Holy  Book." 

The  light  penetrated  but  a  abort  distance,  ao  that  Monteauma 
oomld  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  apartment.  He  would  have 
thought  lb  a  great  natural  oavem  but  for  the  floor  amoothly  pavei 
with  alternate  red  and  gray  flags,  and  some  massiye  stone  blocks 
mdely  piled  up  in  places  to  auppjort  the  roof. 

Aa  they  proceeded,  Mualox  aaid,  '*  On  every  aide  of  ua  there  are 
noma  Imrough  frhich  we  might  go  till,  in  atormv  weather,  the 
wavea  of  the  lake  can  be  heard  brcHiking  oyer-l^ead." 

In  •  abort  time  they  again  stopped. 

'*  We  are  nearly  there.  Son  of  a  Mag,  ia  your  heart  atrongt" 
aaid  Mualoz,  ademnly. 

Mbnteiuma  made  no  anawer. 

"Many  a  time,"  continued  the  paba^  "  your  glance  haa  reated  on 
the  tower  ci  the  did  Cd,  then  flaahed  to  where,  in  prouder  atate, 
your  pyramida  riae.  Tou  neyer  thought  the  gray  pue  you  amiled 
at  waa  the  humbleat  of  all  Quetaal'a  worka.  Can  a  man,  though  a 
king,  outdo  a  god  1 " 

**t  never  thought  ao,  I  never  thousht  ao  !" 

But  the  myatic  did  not  notice  the  deprecation. 

**  See,"  he  aaid,  speaking  louder,  "  uie  pride  of  man  aaya,  I  will 
build  upward  that  the  aun  may  ahow  my  power ;  but  the  goda  are 
too  great  for  pride  ;  ao  the  aun  ahinea  not  on  their  especial  gloriea, 
whi<m  aa  frequently  lie  in  the  earth  and  aea  aa  in  the  air  and 
heavena.  0  mighty  idng !  You  cruah  the  worm  under  your  aan< 
dal,  never  thinking  that  ita  humble  life  ia  more  wonderful  than 
all  your  templea  and  state.  It  waa  the  aame  folly  that  laughed 
at  we  aimple  tower  of  Quetzal',  which  haa  myateries— " 

**  Myateriea  f "  said  the  king. 

**  I  will  ahow  you  wealth  enough  to  reatock  the  minea  and 
Ited  vall^^  with  all  their  plunderod  gold  and  jewela." 

**  Ton  are  dreaming,  paba.'' 

'*€kNne,  then ;  let  ua  aee  1" 


Thsf  Buwied  part  mm»  eolmnii^  and  OMie  Mora  m  grtftk,  HwlMd 
doorway,  through  whioh  ■tee«n«d-ft  brilUMioe  likt  day. 
"Now,  l«t  your  aoiiUi  be  ■teons  I ** 
They  enterad  the  door,  aiod  mt  •  while  were  blinded  hf  the 

St  end  oonld  see  only  the  £k>or  eovered  with  gnuns  d  gold 
as  wheat.     Moying  on,  they  oame  to  a  great  atone  table, 
itopped. 

"You  wonder :  and  so  did  I,  until  I  was  reminded  that  a  god 
had  bem  here.  Look  np,  O  king  I  look  up,  and  see  the  handiwork 
of  QuetsalM" 

The  chamber  waa  broad  and  sqaare.  The  obetmotion  of  man^ 
pillars,  forming  tibe  stay  of  the  roof,  waa  oompensated  by  theur 
lightness  and  wonderful  oanring.  Lamps,  lit  by  Mnaloz  in  antid- 
pation  of  the  roj^l  coming,  blazed  iu  uU  quarters.  The  ceiling  waa 
covered  with  lattioe-work  of  shining  white  and  yellow  metals,  the 
predousness  of  whioh  was  palpable  to  eyes  aooustomed  lik«  the 
monarch's.  Where  the  bars  crossed  each  other,  diere  were  fanoifQl 
representations  of  flowers,  wron^ht  in  ffold,  some  of  them  Imcm 
as  shields,  and  garnished  with  jewels  that  burned  with  stf«r>]ike 
fires.  Between  the  columns,  up  and  down  ran  rows  of  brawn 
tables,  bMring  urns  and  yasesof  the  rojral  metals,  h^her  than 
tall  men,  and  carved  all  oyer  with  gods  in  &<M>reIi«/,  not  aa  hid- 
eous caricatures,  but  beautiful  as  love  and  Grecian  ddll  eonid 
make  them.  Between  the  yases  and  urns  there  were  heaps  of 
rubies  and  pearls  and  brilliants,  amo|igst  which  looked  out  softly 
the  familiar,  palo-green  lustre  of  Uie  duMhuiUi,  or  priceless  Azteeait 
diamond.*  And  here  and  there,  like  guardians  of  the  buried 
beauty  and  treasure,  statues  looked  down  from  tall  pedestals,  crow- 
ned and  armed,  as  became  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  a  neat  and 
martial  people.  The  monaroh  waif  s|»eechless.  Asotin  and  again  he 
surveyed  the  golden  chamber.  As  if  seeking  an  explanation,  but 
too  overwhelmed  for  words,  he  turned  to  Mnalox. 

*'  And  now  does  M ontesuma  believe  his  servant  dreaming  f  "  said 
the  paba.  "Quetzal'  directed  the  disoovery  of  the  ehamber.  i 
knew  of  it,  O  king,  before  you  were  bom.  And  here  ia  the  wealth 
of  which  I  spoke.  If  it  so  confounds  jrou,  how  much  mtnre  wOl  the 
other  mystevy  i  I  have  dug  up  a  propheqr ;  from  darkness  plucked 
a  treasure  richer  than  all  these.  0  kmg,  I  will  give  you  to  read  a 
message  from  the  gods  1" 

The  monarch's  nca  became  bloodless,  and  it  had  now  not  a  traee 
of  scepticism. 

"I  will  show  you  from  Quetzal'  himself  that  the  aid  of  yowt 
Empire  is  at  hand,  and  that  every  wind  of  the  es^  is  full  sown 
with  woe  to  you  and  yours.    The  writing  is  on  the  walls.    Oome  I" 

*  A  Und  of  emerald,  used  altogether  hy  the  nobility,    ffwlieg^n,  Hfat  de 
NneraBsp. 
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And  ha  led  the  king,  followed  by  GnatMuoiin,  to  the  northera 
eorner  of  the  eastern  wall,  on  which,  in  square  marble  panels,  boi-. 
rtttigf  t^le,  were  hierograms  and  soulpturea  pictures  of  men,  ezecut- 
•d  i^pltrently  by  the  same  hand  that  chiselled  the  statuus  i^  the 
room.  The  ground  of  the  oaryings  was  coated  with  coarse  gray 
ooral,  which  hikd  the  effect  to  bring  out  the  figures  with  marvellous 
perfection. 

*'  This,  O  king,  is  the  writing,"  said  Mualuz,  *'  which  begins  here, 
and  continues  around  the  walls.     I  will  read,  if  you  please  to  hear.  *' 

Montesuma  waved  his  hand,  and  the  paba  proceeded. 

*'  This  figure  is  that  of  the  first  king  of  Tenochtitlan ;  the  otheirs 
are  his  followers.  The  letters  record  the  time  of  the  march  from 
the  north.  Observe  that  the  first  of  the  writing — its  commence- 
ment— ^is  here  in  the  north." 

After  a  little  while,  they  moved  on  to  the  second  panel. 

"  Here,"  said  Mualox,  "is  represented  the  march  of  the  Idng. 
It  was  accompanied  with  battles.  See,  he  stands  with  lifted  javelin, 
his  foot  on  the  Vreast  of  a  prostrate  foe.  His  followers  dance  and 
sonnd  shells ;  the  priests  sacrifice  a  victim.  The  king  has  won  a 
great  victory." 

They  stopped  before  the  third  paneL 

"And  here  the  monarch  is  still  on  the  march.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  warriors  ;  no  doubt  the  crown  he  is  receiving  is  that  of 
the  ruler  of  the  conquered  city." 

This  cartoon  Montezuma  examined  closely.  The  chief,  or  king, 
was  distinguished  by  a  crown  in  all  respects  like  that  then  in  the 
palace  ;  the  priests,  by  their  long  gowns  ;  and  tho  warriors,  by  their 
arms,  which,  as  they  were  counterparts  of  those  still  in  une,  sufficient- 
ly identified  the  wanderers.  Qreatly  was  the  royal  inspector  troubled. 
And  as  the  paba  slowly  condttcted  him  from  panel  to  panel,  he  for- 
got the  treasure  with  wliich  the  chamber  was  stored.  What  he  road 
was  the  story  of  his  race,  the  record  of  their  glory.  The  whole  east- 
em  wall  he  found,  when  he  passed  before  it,  given  to  illustrations 
of  the  crusade  from  Azatlan,  the  fatherland,  northward  so  far  that 
com  was  g&thered  in  the  snow,  and  flowers  were  the  wonder  of  the 
liz  weeks'  summer. 

In  front  of  the  first  panel  on  the  southern  wall  Mualox  said, — 

"  All  we  have  paused  is  the  first  era 'in  the  history  ;  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  second  ;  and  the  first  writing  on  the  western  wall 
will  commence  a  third.    Here  the  king  stands  on  a  rock  ;  a  priest 

Eoints  him  to  an  eagle  on  a  cactus,  holding  a  serpent.    At  last  they 
ave  reached  the  place  where  Tenochtitlan  is  to  be  i  'imded." 
The  paba  passed  on. 

**  Here,"  he  said,  *'  are  temples  and  palaces.  The  king  reclines  on 
a  couch ;  the  city  has  been  founded." 

And  before  another  panel, — '*  Look  well  to  this,  O  king  ?  A  new 
character  is  introduced  ;  here  it  is  before  an  altar,  offering  a  saori- 
fioe  of  fruits  and  flowers.    It  is  Quetzal' !    In  his  won&p,  you 
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reoollMt, {here ie no lUiighter  of  yiotinu.    Myfiiande  ere  pure  of 
blood." 

The  Qaetsar,  with  ite  pleasant  face,  flowing  curie,  end*  simple 
coatame,  seemed  to  have  a  oharm  for  Montezuma,  for  he  mused 
oyer  it  a  lonj;  time.  Some  distance  on,  the  figure  again  appeared, 
stepping  into  a  canoe,  while  the  people,  temples,  ftnd  palaces  of  the 
city  were  behind  it.  Mualoz  explained,  **  See,  O  king  1  The  fair 
god  is  departing  from  Tenochtitlan ;  he  has  been  banished.  Saddest 
of  aU  the  days  was  that  \** 

And  so,  the  holy  man  interpretiug,  they  moved  along  the  southern 
waU.  Not  a  scene  but  was  illustrative  of  some  incident  memorable 
in  the  Aztecan  history.  And  the  reviewers  were  struck  with  the 
faithfulness  of  the  record  not  less  than  with  the  beauty  of  the 
work. 

On  the  western  wtdl,  the  first  cartoon  represented  a  young  man 
sweeping  the  steps  of  a  temple.  Monteauma  paused  before  it 
amazed,  and  Guatamozin  for  the  first  time  cned  out,  "  It  is  the 
king  1    It  IB  the  king  I "    The  likeness  was  perfect. 

AEter  that  came  a  coronation  scene.  The  teotuctli  was  placing  a 
pomaehe*  on  Montezuma's  head.  In  the  third  cartoon,  he  was  with 
the  army,  going  to  battle.  In  the  fourth,  he  was  seated,  whUe  a 
man  clad  in  nequen,f  but  crowned,  stood  before  him. 

"  Tou  have  erown  familiar  with  triumphs,  and  it  is  many  summers 
since,  O  king,  said  Mualoz ;  '*  but  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
gladness  of  your  first  conquest.  Here  is  its  record.  As  we  go  on, 
recall  the  kings  who  were  thus  made  to  stand  before  yon.** 

And  counting  as  they  proceeded,  Montezuma  found  that  in  every 
cartoon  there  was  an  additional  figure  crowned  and  in  nequen. 
When  they  came  to  the  one  next  the  last  on  the  western  wall,  he 
said,— 
**  Show  me  the  meaning  of  all  this ;  here  are  thirty  kings." 
'*  Will  the  king  tell  hu  slave  the  number  of  cities  he  has  con- 
quered?" 
He  thought  awhile,  and  replied,  **  Thirty." 
*'  Then  tiie  record  is  faithful     It  started  with  the  first'king  of 
Tenochtitlan ;  it  came  down  to  your  coronation  ;  now,  it  has  num- 
bered your  conquests.     See  you  not,  O  king  1    Behind  us  all  the 
writing  is  of  the  past ;  this  is  Montezuma  and  Tenochtitlan  as  they 
are :  the  present  is  before  us  t  Gould  the  hand  that  set  this  chamber 
and  carved  these  walls  have  been  a  man's  1  Who  but  a  god  six  cycles 
ago  could  have  foreseen  that  a  son  of  the  son  of  Axaya'  would  carry 
the  rulers  of  thirty  conquered  cities  in  his  train  1 " 
The  royal  visitor  listened  breathlessly.   He  began  to  comprehend 

*  Or  eapiUi,— the  king's  crown.  A  j^nache  was  the  head-dress  of  a  warrior. 

i'A  gannent  of  coarse  white  material,  ^ade  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe,  and 
Vjr  court  etiquette  required  to  be  worn  by  courtiers  and  suitors  in  the  king's 
IHTSseaoe.    The  role  appears  to  have  been  of  univeisal  application. 
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Um  Wfltiiiic.  tnd  thrill  with  fMt-ooming  prenntimmUi.  Tel  ht 
i^nled  inth  hii  feurt. 

**  nopheqr  hM  to  do  with  the  fatare,"  he  Mid ;  "  and  yoa  have 
■hown  me  nothina  that  the  ■onlpton  mad  jewellen  in  mv  ^palaoe 
cennot  do.  Would  vou  hare  me  believe  all  this  from  Quetsal', 
■how  m#  'aomething  that  ia  to  oome. " 

Mnaloz  led  him  to  the  next  soene  which  lepreunted  the  kins 
aittiiig  in  state ;  aboye  him  a  canopy ;  hia  noblea  and  the  women  ca 
his  household  around  him ;  at  his  feet  the  people ;  and  all  were 
looking  at  a  combat  going  on  between  warriors. 

"  Ton  have  asked  for  propheojr, — behold  1  '*  said  Mnalox.        ^ 

*'  I  see  nothinff/'  replied  the  king. 

"Nothing!  Is  not  this  the  celebration  to-morrow t  Since  it 
was  ordered,  could  your  sculptors  have  executed  what  yon  seei" 

Backto  the  monarch's  face  stole  the  pallor. 

**  Look  again,  O  king  t  Ton  only  saw  yourself,  your  people  and 
warriors.    But  what  is  this  V* 

Walking  up,  he  laid  hia  finger  on  the  representation  of  a  man 
landing  firom  a  canoe. 

**The  last  we  beheld  of  Quetzal\"he  continued,  "was  on  the 
southern  wall ;  his  back  was  to  Tenochtitlan,  which  he  was  leaving 
with  a  curse.  All  you  have  heard  about  his  promise  to  return  is 
true.  He  himself  has  written  the  very  day,  and  here  it  is.  Look  I 
While  the  kioff,  his  warriors  and  people,  are  eathered  to  the 
combat,  Qnetzar  steps  from  the  canoe  to  the  sea-shore." 

The  figure  in  the  carving  was  scarcely  two  hands  high,  but  ex- 
quisitely wrought.  With  terror  poorly  concealed,  Monteanima 
recognised  it. 

"  And  now  mv  promise  is  redeemed.  I  said  I  would  give  you  to 
read  a  message  from  the  sun." 

"Bead,  Mualox  :  I  cannot." 

The  holy  man  turned  to  the  writing,  and  said,  with  a  swelling 
voice,  "  Thus  writes  Quetzal'  to  Montezuma,  the  king  1  Li  the  last 
day  he  will  seek  to  stay  my  vengeance ;  he  will  call  together  his 
people ;  there  will  be  combat  in  Tenodititlan ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicing  I  will  land  on  the  sea-shore,  and  end  tiie  days  of 
Azatlan  forever." 

"  Forever  1 "  said  the  unhappy  monarch.  **  No,  no  I  Bead  the 
next  writing." 

"  There  is  no  other ;  this  is  the  hMt" 

The  eastern,  southern,  and  western  walls  had  been  successively 
passed^  and  interpreted.  Now  the  king  turned  to  the  northern 
wall :  tt  VKu  hUmk  I    His  eyes  flashed,  and  he  almost  shouted,— 

"  Liar  I  Quetzal'  may  oome  to-monow,  but  it  will  be  aa  friend* 
There  is  no  curse  1 " 

The  paba  humbled  himself  before  the  speaker,  and  said;  alowly 
and  tearfully,  "  The  wise  king  is  blinded  by  his  hope  When 
%ietial  finished  this  idianter.  his  task  was  done ;  he  had  re«  Tded 


UM  iMt  day  of  perfeot  gloryi  and  eeaaed  to  mrito  beoaoM,  Asatlaa 
Wtfing  now  to  perish,  there  waa  nothing  more  to  zeoord.  0  nnhappj 
kinff  1  that  ia  the  oane,  and  it  needed  no  writing  1 " 

Blonteanma  shook  with  passion*  ' 

**  Lead  me  henoe,  lead  me  hence  1 "  he  cried.  ^'I  will  watch  ; 
and  if  Quetzal'  comes  not  Mi  the  morrow,— Ktomea  not  during  th« 
celebration, — ^I  swear  to  leyel  thU  temple,  and  let  the  lake  into  iti 
chambers  !  And  yon,  paba  though  yon  be,  I  will  drown  yon  Uke  a 
slave  I    Lead  on  1" 

Mualoz  obeyed  without  a  word.  Lamp  in  hand,  he  led  hia 
yisitors  from  tiie  splendid  chamber  up  to  the  atoteaa  of  the  ancient 
house.  As  they  descended  the  eastern  steps,  he  knelt,  and  kissed 
the  pavement.  y 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  BUSINESS  MAN  IK  TENOOHTITLAir. 

XoLX,  the  Ohalcan,  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  citiaen,  ezclu* 
sive  of  the  nobles,  in  Tenoohtitlan.  Amongst  other  properties  ho 
owned  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tlateloco  Uangwa,  or 
market-place  :  which,  whether  considered  architecturally,  or  with, 
reference  to  the  business  to  which  it  was  devoted,  or  as  the  device 
of  an  unassoilzied  heathen,  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  Its 
portico  had  six  great  columns  of  white  marble  alternating  six  others 
of  green  porphyry,  with  a  roof  guarded  by  a  parapet  intnoate^  and 
tastefully  carved ;  while  cushioned  lounges,  lieavy  cnrtaina  fee- 
tooned  and  fladbing  with  cochineal,  and  a  fountain  of  water  pure 
enough  for  the  draught  of  ft  king,  all  within  th6  columns,  perfected 
it  as  a  retreat  from  the  sultry  summer  sun. 

The  huuse  thus  elegantly  garnished  was  not  a  mennt  or  a  caftf, 
or  a  theatre,  or  a  broker's  office ;  but  rather  a  combination  of  them 
all,  and  therefore  divided  into  many  apartments  ;  of  which  one  waa 
for  the  sale  of  beverages  favorite  amon^  the  wealthy  and  noble 
Aztecs, — Bacchic  inventions,  with  pvlque  for  chief  staple,  since 
it  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  was  mildly  intoxicating ; 
another  was  a  restaurant,  where  the  oumne  was  only  excelled  at 
the  royal  table ;  indeed,  there  was  a  story  abroad  that  the  king 
had  several  times  borrowed  the  services  of  the  Ghalcan's  artiHes  ; 
but  whether  derived  from  the  master  or  his  slaves,  the  shrewd 
reader  will  conclude  from  it,  that  the  science  of  advertising  was 
known  and  practised  as  well  in  Tenoohtitlan  as  in  Madrid.  Nor 
were  these  alL  Under  the  sune  roof  were  rooms  for  the  amusement 
of  patrons,— -for  reading,  smoking,  and  games  :  one  in  especial  for 
a  play  of  hazard  called  totoJogue,  then  very  popular,  because  a  passion 
of  Montezuma's.  Finally,  as  entertainmenta  not  prohibited  1^  the 
UohteUi,  a  signal  would,  at  any  time,  summon  a  nunstrel,  a  jng|^«Ki 
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or  »  duioiiig-girL  HtrdUr  need  I  mj  that  the  eftablithment  wm 
MmMfnl.  Always  singiag  with  mwiio,  and  of  nighta  elweyt  ve- 
■fSendont  with  kmpt,  it  wm  alwurt  overflowing  wiw  ouetom. 

**  So  old  Tepaift  wanted  yon  to.be  a  merohant/'  eaid  the  Ohkloan, 
in  his  full,  round  voioe,  as,  oomfortably  seated  under  the  curtains 
of  hii  portico,  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and  talked  with  our  young 
friend,  the  Tihuancan. 

*'  Tes,  now  that  he  is  old,  he  thinks  war  dangerous." 

"  Yon  mistake  him,  boy.  He  merely  thinks  with  me,  that  there 
is  something  more  real  in  wealth  and  many  slaves.  As  he  has 
groirn  older,  he  has  grown  wiser."  V 

**  As  you  wilL    I  could  not  be  a  merchant." 
^  "  Whom  did  yon  think  of  serving  t " 

"The'tmnGuatamo."* 

**  I  know  him.  He  comes  to  my  portico  sometimes,  but  not  to 
borrow  money.  You  see,  I  frequently  act  as  bxoker,  and  take  de- 
posits from  the  merchants  and  securities  from  the  spendthrift 
nobles ;  he,  however,  has  no  vices.  When  not  wi«;h  the  army,  he 
passes  the  time  in  study  ;  though  they  do  say  he  goes  a  great  deal 
to  the  palace  to  make  love  to  the  princess.  And  now  that  I  reflect, 
I  doubt  if  you  cfn  get  place  with  him." 


"Whvso" 

"  WeU,  he  keeps  no  idle  train,  and  the  time  is  very  quiet. 


If 


he  were  going  to  the  frontier  it  would  be  different." 

•«  Indeed  1^' 

''You  see,  boy,  he  is  the  bravest  vxta  and  best  flghter  in  the 
army  ;  and  we  sensible  fellows  of  moderate  skill  and  ambition  have 
no  fancy  for  the  hot  place  in  a  fight,  which  is  generally  where  he 

"  The  discredit  is  not  to  him,  by  Our  Mother  I "  said  Hui^lpa, 
lauffhing. 

Ttud  broker  stopped  to  cherish  the  fire  in  his  pipe,'— an  aot  whidi 
the  inexperienced  consider  wholly  incompatible  with  the  profound 
reflection  he  certainly  indulged.  When  next  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
smoke  wreathmg  his  round  face,  as  white  clouds  sometimes  wreathe 
the  full  moon. 

"  About  an  hour  ago  a  fellow  came  here,  and  said  he  had  heard 
that  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  had  challenged  the  'tain  to  go  into  the 
arena  with  him  to-morrow.  lYot  a  bad  thing  for  the  g(Ml  Quetzal', 
if  all  I  hear  be  true  t" 

Andn  the  pipe,  and  then  the  continuation. 

"You  see,  when  the  combat  was  determined  on,  there  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  temples  two  Othmies  and  two  Tlaaoalans,  warriors 
of  very  great  report.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that,  by  tiie 
king's  choice,  they  were  the  challengers,  the  young  fellows  about 


e  '3Wn  was  a  title  eqaivalent  to  lofd  in  Bngliah. 
pounded,  signifiee  Lwd  Chiiotamo, 
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th«  palace  shonned  the  iport,  and  there  wm  danger  that  the  god 
would  find  himielf  without  a  ohampion.  To  aroid  inoh  a  die* 
grace,  the  'trin  was  oominff  here  to-night  to  hani{  his  shield  in  the 
portica  If  he  and  the  l^ucan  both  take  up  the  fight,  it  will  be 
a  great  day  indeed." 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  hunter,  whom  the 
gossip  had  plunged  into  revery. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon,  Xoli  ;  but  yon  said,  I  think,  that  the 
lords  hang  back  from  the  danger.    Oan  any  one  volunteer  t ". 

**  Certainly  ;  any  one  who  is  a  warrior,  and  ia  in  time.  -  Are 
you  of  that  mind  7 " 

The  Chaloan  took  down  the  pipe,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"If  I  had  the  arms—" 

"  But  you  know  nothing  about  it, — not  even  how  such  combats 
are  conducted  1 " 

The  broker  was  now  astonished. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  These  combats  are  always  in  honor 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Aztecan  gods, — generally  of  Huit- 
zil',  god  of  war.  They  used  to  be  very  simple  affairs.  A  small 
platform  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  a  man,  was  put  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  tiangtieZf  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  people  standing 
around  ;  and  upon  it,  in  pairs,  the  champions  fought  their  duels. 
This,  however,  was  too  plain  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  last  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  he  changed  the  ceremony  into  a  spectacle  really  hon- 
orable and  great.  Now,  the  arena  is  first  prepared, — a  central 
space  in  a  great  many  rows  of  seats  erected  so  as  to  rise  one  abovA 
the  other.  At  the  proper  time,  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 
soldiers  go  in  and  take  possession  of  their  fJlottea  places.  Some 
time  previous,,  the  quarters  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  are 
examined,  and  two  or  more  of  the  best  of  the  warriors  found  there 
are  chosen  by  the  king,  and  put  in  training  for  the  occasion.  They 
are  treated  fairly,  and  are  told  that,  if  uiey  fight  and  win,  they 
shall  be  crowned  as  heroes,  and  returned  to  their  tribes.  No 
need,  I  think,  to  tell  you  how  brave  men  fight  when  stimulated 
by  hope  of  glory  and  hope  of  life.  When  chosen,  their  names  are 
published,  and  their  shields  hung  up  in  a  portico  on  tilie  other 
side  of  the  square  yonder  ;  after  which  they  are  understood  to  be 
the  challengers  of  any  equal  number  of  warriors  who  dare  become 
champions  of  the  god  or  gods  in  whose  honor  the  celebration  is 
had.  Think  of  the  approved  skill  and  valor  of  the  foe  ;  think  of 
the  thousands  who  will  be  present  ;  think  of  your  own  inexperi- 
ence in  war,  and  of  your  youth,  your  stature  hardly  gained,  your 
muscles  hardly  matured  ;  think  of  everything  tendmg  tb  weaken 
your  chances  of  success, — and  then  speak  to  me.** 

Hualpa  met  the  sharp  gaie  of  the  Chaloan  steadily,  and  answer- 
ed,  "  I  am  thought  to  have  some  skill  with  the  bow  and  maqua- 
huUL    Qet  me  the  opportunity,  and  I  will  fight." 


TkiJMr(hJL 


And  ZoU,  who  wm  »  ibotra  ftilMid,  nflMtod  sirhito.  *  Thtra 
!■  parll  in  th«  nnderUUng,  to  bo  raro  t  but  thon  bo  ii  rtiolTod  to 
bo  o  worrior,  and  if  hi  ramTM,  it  it  glonr  ot  oooo  soiaod.  frntono 
•I  onoo  modo."  Thon  ho  oroM,  ond,  ■miung,  Mid  Mood,  ^*  Lot  na 
go  to  tho  portioo.  If  tho  liit  bo  not  full,  yon  iholl  hovo  tho  arms, 
— yaa,  by  tho  Sun  1  aa  tho  lordly  AaUoa  awoar,~the  Tory  baat  in 
TonoohUtlan.'* 

And  thev  lifted  tho  onrtaina.  and  ateppod  into  tho  tiangu$».* 
Tho  light  01  the  Area  on  tho  templea  waa  hiurdly  more  in  atrongth 
than  tho  ahino  of  tho  moon ;  lo  that  torohea  had  to  be  let  up  at  in- 
torvala  oror  the  oelebrated  aquaro.  On  an  ordinary  oooaaion,^  with 
a  Tiaitation  of  forty  thonaand  busy  buyera  and  aellera,  it  waa  a 
ahow  of  morohanta  and  merohantable  ttaplea  worthy  tho  ohief  mart 
of  an  empire  ao  notable  ;  but  now,  drawn  by  the  double  attraotion 
of  market  and  celebration,  the  multitude  that  thronged  it  waa 
trobiy  greater  ;  yet  the  order  waa  perfect. 

An  officor,  at  tho  head  of  a  patrol,  paased  them  with  a  pri- 
aoner. 

"  Ho,  Ohaloan  I    If  you  would  lee  justice  done,  follow  me." 

"  Thanka,  thanki,  good  friend  ;  I  haye  been  before  the  judgea 
too  often  already. " 

So  the  preairvation  of  tho  peace  waa  no  myateir. 

The  fiienda  made  way  alowly,  giving  tM  Tihuanoan  time  to 
gratify  hia  ourioaity.  He  found  the  place  like  a  great  national  fair, 
m  which  few  branchea  of  induatry  were  unrepreaented.  There  were 
amitha  who  worked  in  the  coaraer  metala,  and  jewellera  akin ul  aa 
thoae  of  Europe  |  there  were  makera  and  dealers  in  furniture,  and 
■andals,  and  plwmaj*  ;  at  one  place  men  were  disposing  of  fniita, 
flowera,  and  Tegetablea  ;  not  faraway  fisherm<m  boasted  their  atodk 
caught  that  day  in  the  fresh  watera  of  Ohalco  ;  tables  of  paatry  and 
maiae  bread  were  aet  next  the  quarters'  of  the  huntera  of -Xilotepec ; 
tho  armorera,  dothiera,  and  dealera  in  cotton  were  eaoh  of  them  a 
aaparate  boat.  In  no  land  where  a  adence  has  been  taught  or  a 
book  written  have  the  fine  arts  been  dishonored  ;  and  ao  in'  tho 
great  market  of  Tenochtitlan  there  were  no  galleries  so  rich  aa  thoao 
of  ^  paintera,  nor  waa  any  craft  allowed  auch  apace  for  thoir  ez- 
hibitiona  aa  the  sculptors. 

They  halted  an  inatant  before  a  porch  fall  of  slavea.     A  rapid 

S lance  at  the  miaerable  wretchea,  and  Xoli  said,  pitilessly,  "  Bah  ! 
fictian  haa  many  such.    Letuaffo." 

FwUier  on  they  came  to  a  plauorm  on  which  a  band  of  mounte- 
banka  was  performing.  Huiupa  would  have  atayed  to  witneaa  thoir 
tableaux,  but  Xoli  waa  imoatient. 

**  You  see  yon  barbor'a  anop,"  ho  aaid ;  "  next  to  it  ia  tho  portioo 
we  seek.    Oome  on  1 " 

*  The  great  market-plaoe  or  moare  of  Tlateloco.  The  Spaniards  called  it 
flgM-M^  FordeBcription,  seerrMOott.Oonq.  of  Mezioo,  YoL  IL.  Boot 
IV.    Bemal  Bias's  Work,  Hist  de  la  Oonq. 
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At  lail  ihtj  Mrifvd  tiMra,  tad  miztd  with  tb*  oraipd  Mfioni 
Iik»  theniMWe*. 

'*  Ah,  boy,  yon  AM  too  lAt«  i    The  liit  is  fnU."  / 

Tht;  OhMOtta  •poke  regMtfuUj. 

BaulpAk>okedforhimMlf.  On  a  oImt  whito  wall,  that  HkAi 
gUfttonad  with  the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  it,  he  oonnted  eight 
■hielda  or  gegee^  battle.  OVer  the  four  to  the  left  were  piotiue- 
written,  *  "Othmiea,"  **  Tlaaoalaiu."  Thej  belonged  to  the  ehal- 
langeri.  and  wete  lettered  and  itained,  proving  that  their  gathir* 
ing  had  been  in  no  field  of  peaoe.  The  four  to  uie  right  were  of  the 
liteoi,  and  aU  bore  devioea  ezoept  one.  A  Mntinef  itood  lilentlj 
beneau  them. 

**  Weloome,  Ohaloan  I  **  said  a  dtiien,  salnting  the  broker. 
'*  Ton  are  in  good  time  to  tell  us  the  ownera  of  the  anielda  here." 

"OftheAsteoat" 

»« Yea." 

«*  Weil,"  laid  Xoli,  slowly  and  gravely.  "The  ahields  I  do  not 
know  are  few  and  of  little  note.  At  one  time  or  another  I  have 
leen  them  alf  pan  my  portioo  going  to  battle." 

A^atander,  listening,  whisperM  to  his  friends,— 

*<  The  bracu(art  I  He  savs  nothing  of  the  times  the  owners  passed 
his  door  to  get  a  pinoh  <rf  his  snnff ." 

"  Or  to  get  dnmk  on  his  abominable  ptAljus,"  said  another. 

'*  Or  to  get »  loan,  leaving  their  palaoes  in  pawn,"  said  a  tUid 
party. 

Bat  Xoli  went  on  impressively,^ 

"  Those  two  to  the  Iwt  belong  to  a  surly  Otompaa  and  a  glil- 
faced  Oholnlan.  They  had  a  quarrel  in  the  king's  nrden,  and  this 
is  the  upshot.  That  other,-Hnuely,  O  oitiaens,  you  Icnow  the  shield 
of  Lstlir,  the  Teaoucan  1 " 

*<  Yes ;  but  its  neighbor  t " 

« The  plain  shield  t  Its  owner  has  a  name  to  win.  loanflpd 
you  enough  sudh  here  in  the  market  to  equip  an  army.  Say,  soMistf, 
whose-  gage  hi  that  t '' 

The  sentinel  shook  hi"  head.  '*  A  page  came  not  loMf  ago,  and 
asked  me  to  hang  it  up  by  the  side  of  the  TezcuMn's.  He  sud  not 
whom  he  served/' 

"  Well,  maybe  you  know  the  challengers." 

'*Two  of  tlM  shields  belong  to  a  fa&er  and  son  of  the  tribe  of 
Othmies.  In  the  last  battle  the  son  alone  slew  eight  Oempoallaa 
warriors  for  as.  Tlasoalans,  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  own  the 
others." 

*<  Do  yon  think  they  will  escape  t "  asked  a  citiaen. 

The  sentinel  smiled  grimly,  and  said,  '*  Not  if  it  be  true  that  yon 
plain  shield  belonn  to  Quatamo,  the  'tain." 

Directly  a  patzw,  rudely  thrusting  the  oitiaens  aside,  came  to  re- 
lieve tiie  mm.  In  the  oonfusi<m,-  the  Ohaloan  whiraered  to  hia 
friend,  "  Let  na  go  badk.    Tttwe  is  no  chance  for  yon  m  thai 
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to-morrow ;  and  this  new  fellow  is  sullen  ;  his  tongue  would  nat 
ma  though  I  promised  him  drink  from  the  king's  Tase." 

Soon  after  they  reached  the  Ohalcan's  portico  and  disapi^eared  in 
the  building,  the  cry  of  the  night-watchers  arose  from  the  temples, 
and  the  market  was  dosed.  The  great  crowd  vanished  ;  in  stall 
and  portico  the  lights  were  extinguished ;  but  at  once  another  scene 
equally  tumultuous  usurped  the  tiangiiez.  Thousmds  of  haU-naked 
tamanea  rushed  into  the  deserted  place,  and  all  night  long  it  re- 
sounded, like  a  Babel,  with  clamor  of  tongues,  and  notes  of  mighty 
preparation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


VHV  QUESTIONBB  OF  THE  KORmSQ. 

Whbn  Montezuma  departed  from  the  old  0^  for  his  palace,  it  was 
not  to  sleep  or  rest.  The  revelation  that  so  disturbed  him,  that 
held  him  wordless  on  the  street,  and  made  him  shrink  from  his 
people,  wild  with  the  promise  of  pomp  and  combat,  would  not  be 
shut  out  by  gites  and  guards  ;  it  clung  to  his  memory,  and  with 
him  stood  by  the  fountain,  walked  in  the  garden,  and  laid  down  on 
ion  couch.  Royalty  had  no  medicine  for  the  trouble  ;  he  was  rest- 
less as  a  fevered  slave,  and  at  times  muttered  prayers,  pronounduff 
no  name  but  Quetzal's.  When  the  morning  approached,  he  called 
Maxtla,  and  bade  him  get  ready  his  canoe :  from  Ohapultepeo,  the 
palace  and  tomb  of  his  fathers,  he  would  see  the  sun  rise. 

From  one  of  the  westerly  canals  they  put  out.  The  lake  was  still 
rocking  the  night  on  its  bosom,  and  no  light  other  than  of  the  stars 
4d^one  in  the  east.  The  gurgling  sound  of  Waters  parted  by  the 
rushing  vessel,  and  the  regular  dip  of  the  paddles,  were  all  that 
disturbed  the  brooding  of  majesty  abroad  thus  early  on  Tezcuco. 

The  canoe  struck  the  white  pebbles  that  strciwed  the  landing  at 
the  princely  property  just  as  dawn  was  dappling  the  sky.  On  the 
highest  pomt  of  the  niil  there  was  a  tower  from  which  the  kings 
were  accustomed  to  observe  the  stars.  J?hither  Montezuma  went. 
Maxtla,  who  alone  dared  follow,  spread  a  mat  for  him  on  the  tiles; 
kneeling  upon  it,  and  folding  his  hands  worshipfuUy  upon  his 
breast,  he  looked  to  the  east. 

And  the  king  was  learned  ;  indeed,  one  more  so  was  not  in  all 
his  realm.  In  his  student  days,  and  in  his  priesthood,  before 
he  was  taken  from  sweeping  the  temple  to  be  arch-ruler,  he  had 
gained  astrological  craft,  and  yet  practised  it  from  habit.  The 
heavens,  with  their  blazonry,  were  to  him  as  pictured  parchments. 
He  Hved  the  stars  for  their  sublime  mystery,  and  had  faith  in 
them  as  oracles.  He  consulted  them  always  ;  his  armies  marched 
at  their  biddiag  ;  and  they  and  the  gods  controlled  eveiy  luova- 
tnent  of  hit  civil  polity.    But  as  he  mwl  never  before  been  moved 
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by  BO  great  a  trouble,  and  aa  the  knowledge  he  now  aonisht  dii 
reotly  oonoemed  his  throne  and  nations,  he  oame  to  oonault  and 
question  the  Morning,  that  intelligence  higher  and  pnrer  than  the 
stars.  If  Qaetaal'  was  angered,  and  would  that  day  land  for  ywh^ 
geanoe,  he  naturally  suppcMied  the  Sun,  his  dwellixu[-plaoe>  woufd 
give  some  warning.  So  he  oame  seeking  the  mood  of  the  god  from 
the  Sun. 

And  while  he  knelt,  gradually  the  gray  dawn  melted  into  purple 
and  gold.  The  stars  went  softly  out.  Long  rays,  like  radiant 
spears,  shot  up  and  athwart  the  sky.  As  the  indications  multi- 
plied, his  hopes  arose.  Farther  back  he  threw  the  hood  from  his 
brow;  the  sun  seemed  coming  clear  and  cloudless  aboye  the  moun> 
tains,  kindling  his  heart  no  less  than  the  apr  and  earth. 

A  wide  territory,  wrapped  in  the  dim  light,  extended  beneath  his 
feet.  There  slept  Tenochtitlan,  with  her  shining  temples  and  bias- 
ing towers,  her  .streets  and  resistless  nationality;  there  were  -he 
four  li^es,  with  their  blue  waters,  their  shores  set  with  cities,  Til- 
lages and  gardens;  beyond  them  lay  eastern  Anahuac,  the  prinCeli- 
est  jewel  of  the  Empire.  What  with  its  harvests,  its'orchuda,  and 
its  homesteads,  its  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedarj^its  popula- 
tion busy,  happy,  and  faithful,  contented  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
brave  as  lions  in  time  of  need,  it  was  all  of  Aden  he  had  ever  known 
or  dreamed. 

In  the  southeast,  above  a  long  range  of  mountains,  rose  the  vol- 
canic peaks  poetized  by  the  Aztecs  into  '*The  Whit?  Woman"* 
and  "  The  Smoking  hill."  t      Mythology  had  covered  them  with 
sanctifying  faith,  as,  in  a  differcint  age  and  more  classic  olime|  it  v 
clothed  the  serene  mountain  of  Thessaly. 

But  the  king  saw  little  of  all  this  beauty;  he  observed  nothing 
but  the  sun,  which  was  rising  a  few  degrees  north  of  "  The  Smok- 
ing Hill."  In  all  the  heavens  round  there  was  not  a  fleck;  and  al- 
ready his  heart  throbbed  with  delight,  when  suddenly^a  cloud  of 
smoke  ruahed  upward  from  the  mountain,  and  commenced  gather- 
ing darkly  about  its  white  summit.  Quick  to  behold  it,  he  scarcely 
hushed  a  cry  of  fear,  and  instinctively  waved  his  hand,  aa  if,  by  a 
kingly  gesture,  to  stay,  the  eruption.  Slowlv  the  vapor  crept  over 
the  roseate  sky,  and,  breathless  and  motionless,  the  seeker  of  the 
god's  mood  and  questioner  of  the  Morning  watched  Its  progress. 
Across  the  pathway  of  the  sun  it  stretched,  as  that  when. the  disk 
wheeled  fairly  above  the  tnountain-range,  it  looked  like  a  ball  of 
blood. 

The  king  was  a  reader  of  picture-writing,  and  skilful  in  deducing 
the  meaning  of  men  from  cipher  and  hieroglyph.  Straightway  he 
interpreted  the  phenomenon  aa  a  direful  portent ;  and  Mcanse  he 
came  lodcing  for  omens,  the  idea  that  this  was  a  message  s^t  hin 
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expnmHy  bom  the  godi  wm  bat »  right  royal  vani^.  He  drew  the 
ihoiod  oyer  hie  feoe  again,  and  drooped  hia  head  diaoonaohitely 
npon  hia  breaat.  Hia  mind  filled  with  a  heat  of  gloomy  thoni^tu. 
The  reyelation  of  Mualox  waa  prophecy  here  ooiimrmed^-^uetzal' 
waa  coming !  Throne,  poww,  people, — all  the  gloriea  of  hia  coon- 
try  and  Empire,— he  aaw  anatohed  from  hia  nerveleaa  graap,  and 
floating  away,'  like  the  dust  of  the  valley. 

After  a  while  he  aroae  to  depart.  One  mere  look  he  gave  the 
ran  before  deaoendinff  from  the  roof,  and  'shuddered  at  the  ai|^t 
of  dty,  lake,  valley,  the  cloud  itaeU,  and  the  sky  above  it,  all  col- 
ored with  an  ominoua  orimaon. 

•**  Behold  1 "  he  said,  tremulously,  to  Maxtla,  "  to-day  w^  will 
aaorifice  to  Quetzal' ;  how  long  until  Quetzal'  sacrifices  to  him- 
■elfl" 

The  chief  caat  down  hia  eyes ;  for  he  knew  how  dangerous  it 
waa  to  look  on  royalty  humbled  by  fear.  Then  Montezuma  shaded 
his  face  again,  and  left  the  proud  old  hiU,  vrith  a  sigh  for  its  pal- 
aoea  and  we  beauty  of  its  great  (sypress-groves. 


u? 


OHAPTER  X. 


QOXNO  XO  XHA  OOMBAT. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  dty  grew  fully  animate.    A  festal 

3[>irit  was  abroaid^  seeking  display  in  masks,  mimes  and  processions, 
ugglers  performed  on  the  steeet -comers ;  dancing-girl^  with  tam- 
bours, and  long  elf-locks  dressed  in  flowers,  posseraed  thems^ves 
of  tiie  smooth  sidewalks.  Very  plainly,  the  evil  omen  of  the 
morning  afiSaeted  the  king  more  than  his  people. 

The  day  advanced  dear  and  beautiful  In  the  eastern  sky  the 
amdce  of  the  volcano  still  lingered ;  but  the  sun  rose  above  it, 
and  smiled  on  the  valley,  like  a  loving  god. 

At  length  the  tambour  in  the  great  temple  sounded  the  signal  of 
assemblflie.  Its  deep  tones,  penetrating  every  recess  of  Uie  town 
and  rushing  across  the  lake,  were  heard  in  the  villages  on  the  dis- 
tant shores.  Then,  in  steady  currents,  the  multitudes  set  forward 
for  the  fian^ies.  The.  ehinamfM  were  deserted  ;  hovels  and  pal- 
aces gave  up  their  tenantry ;  'janoes,  gay  with  garlands,  werearan- 
doned  in  the  waveless  canals.  The  women  and  children  came  down 
from  the  roofa ;  from  all  the  temples — all  but  the  old  one  with  tiie 
sditary  gray  tower  and  eoholess  court— poured  the  priesthood  in 
processions,  headed  by  chanting  choirs,  and  interspersed  with  count- 
Msa  saored  lymbols.  Many  were  the  {wmps,  but  that  of  the  war- 
riors surpassed  all  others.  Marching  in  columns  of  thonsaa4>i^ 
tb^  filled  the  atreets  with  flashing  arms  and  goigeoaa  regaii%  tSax 
if  iMubala  and  peala  of  minstrelay. 
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About  the  Mme  time  the  voyal  palanquin  stood  at  the  palaee 
portal,  engoldened,  jewelled,  and  ■urmoonted  with  a  panacht  of 
green  plumes.  Ouiuahua,  Oacama,  Maxtlai  and  the  lords  of  Tla- 
copan,  Tepejaca,  and  Oholnla,  with  other  nobles  from  the  provinces 
iax  and  near,  were  ooUeoted  about  it  in  waiting,  sporting  on  their 
persons  the  wealtii  of  principalities.  When  the  monarch  came  out,  ' 
they  knelt,  and  eveiv  one  of  them  placed  his  palm  on  the  ground 
before  him.  On  the  last  stone  at  the  portal  he  stopped,  and  raisec^ 
his  eyes  to  the  sky.  A  piece  of  agttavet  fluttering  like  a  leaf,  fell  so 
near  Um  that  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  caught  it. 

**  Bead  it,  my  lords,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  study. 

The  paper  contained  only  the  picture  of  an  eagle  attacked  by  an 
owl,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Intent  on  deciphering  the 
writing,  none  thought  of  inqniring  whether  its  oomii^  was  of  design 
or  accident. 

'*  What  does  it  mean,  my  lord  Oacama  ?  "  asked  the  monarch, 
gravely. 

Cacama's  ^es  dropped  as  he  replied, — 

"  When  we  write  of  you,  0  king,  we  paint  an  eagle ;  when  we 
write  of  the  'tzin  Guatamo,  we  paint  an  owL" 

**  What ! "  said  the  lord  Ouitlahua,  "  would  the  'tzin  attack  his 
king?" 

Aai  the  monarch  looked  from  one  to  the  other  strangely,  saying 
only,  "  The  owl  is  the  device  on  his  shield." 

Then  he  enter«)d  the  palanquin ;  whereupon  some  of  the  nobles 
lifted  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  company,  in  procession,  set  out 
for  the  tiangtiez.  On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  Iztlil',  the  Tez> 
cucan ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that,  of  them  all,  he^  was  the  only 
one  silent  about  the  paper.  i  ^ 

The  Iztapalapan  street,  of  great  width,  and  on  oMh  sides  lined 
with  gardens,  palaces,  and  temples,  was  not  only  the  boast  of  Ten- 
ochtitlau  ;  its  oeauty  was  told  in  song  and  story  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  signal  of  assemblage  for  the  day's  great  pastime  found 
Xoli  and  his  provincial  friend  lounging  along  the  broad  pave  of  the 
beautiful  thoroughfare.  They  at  once  started  for  the  Uangtiez.  The 
broker  was  fat,  and  it  was  troublesome  for  him  to  keep  pace  with 
the  hunter  ;  nevertheless,  they  overtook  a  party  of  tamanes  going  in 
the  same  duection,  and  bearing  a  palanquin  richly  caparisoned. 
The  slaves,  very  sumptuously  clad,  proceeded  slowly  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  so  steadily  that  the  carriage  had  the  onward,  gliding 
motion  of  a  boat. 

*'  Lower,— down,  boy  I  See  you  not  the  green  panaeh«  f  "  whis- 
pered Xoli,  half  fr^htened. 

Too  late.  The  Gmdcan,  even  as  he  whispered,  touched  the  pave- 
ment, but  Hualpa  remained. erect :  not  only  that ;  he  looked  boldly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  occupants  of  the  palanquin, — two  women,  whose 
beauty  shone  upon  him  Uke  a  sudden  light.  Then  he  bent  his  head, 
•ad  ms  heart  dosed  npon  t>*9  recollection  of  wh*t  he  saw  so  that  i\ 
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never  eaoaped.  The  picture  was  of  a  girl,  almost  a  woman,  lavish- 
ing  ;  opposite  her,  and  rather  in  the  shade  of  the  fringed  ourtun, 
one  older,  though  young,  and  grave  and  stately ;  her  hair  black,  her 
face  oval,  her  eyes  large  andluatrous.  To  her  he  made  his  involun- 
tary obeisance.  Afterwards  she  reminded  many  a  Spaniard  of  the 
dark-eyed  AermoMtra  with  whom  he  had  left  love  tokens  in  his  native 
land. 

"  They  are  the  king's  daughters,  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenet- 
sin,"  said  Xoli,  when  fairly  past  the  carriage.  "  And  as  you  have 
just  come  up  from  the  country,  listen.  Green  is  the  royal  color,  ai^d 
belongs  to  we  king's  family ;  and  wherever  met,  in  the  city  or  on 
the  lake,  the  people  salute  it.  Though  what  they  meet  be  but  a 
gnreen  feather  in  a  slave's  hand,  they  salute.  Remember  the  lesson. 
By  the  way,  the  gossips  say  that  Quatamozin  will  marry  Tula,  the 
eldest  one. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  hunter,  as  to  himself,  and 
slackening  his  steps. 

*'  Are  you  mad  !"  cried  the  broker,  seizing  his  aim.  **  Would  you 
bring  the  patrol  upon  us  ?  They  are  not  for  such  as  you.  Oome 
on.  It  may  be  we  can  get  seats  to  see  the  king  and  his  whole 
household*'*        i   '       ' 

At  the  entrance  to  the  arena  there  was  a  press  which  the  police 
oould  hardly  control.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Xoli  pulled  his  companion 
to  one  side,  saying,  **  The  king  comes  1  Let  us  under  the  staging 
here  until  he  passes." 

They  found  themselves,  then,  close  by  the  spears,  which,  planted 
in  the  ground,  upheld  the  shields  of  the  dombatants ;  and  when  the 
Tihuanoan  heard  the  peofile,  as  they  streamed  in,  cheer  the  cham- 
pions of  the  god,  he  grieved  sorely  that  he  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  heralds  then  came  up,  clearing  the  way ;  and  all  thereabout 
knelt,  and  so  received  the  monarch.  He  stopped  to  inspect  the 
shields ;  for  in  all  his  realm  there  was  not  one  better  versed  in  its 
heraldry.  A  diadem,  not  unlike  the  papal  tiara,  crowned  his  head  *, 
his  tunic  and  cloak  were  of  the  skins  of  green  humming-birds 
brilliantly  irridescent ;  a  rope  of  pearls  large  as  grapes  hung,  many 
times  doubled,  from  hu  neck  down  over  his  breast ;  his  sandals  and 
sandal-thongs  were  embossed  with  gold,  and  besides  anklets  ci 
massive  gold,  cuiihea  of  the  same  metal  guarded  his  legs  from  knee 
to  anklet.  Save  the  transparent,  lustrous  gray  of  the  pearls,  his 
dress  was  of  the  two  colors,  green  and  yellow,  and  the  effect  was  in- 
describably royal ;  yet  all  the  bravery  of  his  trappings  could  not  - 
hide  from  HuaJpa,  beholding  him  for  the  first  time,  that,  like  any  \ 
common  soul,  he  was  suffering  from  some  trouble  of  mind. 

'*  So,  Oacama,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  ifter  a  look  at  the  gages, 
**your  brother  has  a  mind  to  make  peace  with  the  gods.  It  is 
welM"     '       • 

And  thereupon  fztlil*  himself  stepped  out  and  knelt  before  him  in 
battle  wmyi  the  jayeliu  »•  his  h«nd,  wnd  bow,  quiver,  and  mcHifMa* 
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huitl  ftt  his  back ;  wad  in  hia  homage  the  floating  feathers  of  hii 
helm  broahed  the  dust  from  the  royal  feet. 

"It  is  well  I"  repeated  the  king,  smiling.  ''But,  aon  of  mj 
friend,  where  are  your  comrades  t " 

Tlahaa,  the  Otompan,  and  the  young  Oholulan,  equipped  like 
IztlU',  rendered  their  homage  also.  Over  their  heads  he  extended 
his  hands,  and  said,  softly,  "  They  who  love  the  gods,  the  god^^ 
love.  Put  your  trust  in  them,  O  my  children  !  And  upon  you  be 
their  blessing  1  "  i 

And  already  he  had  passed  the  spears  :  one  gage  was  forgotten, 
one  combatant  unblesseicl.     Suddenly  he  looked  back. 

"  Whose  shield  is  that,  my  lords  ? " 

All  eyes  rested  upon  the  plain  gage,  but  no  one  replied, 

"  Who  is  he  that  thus  mocks  the  holy  cause  of  Quetzal'  ?  Qo, 
Maxtla,  and  bring  him  to  me ! " 

Then  outspake  Iztlil'. 

"The  shield  is  Guatamozin's.  Last  night  he  challenged  me  to 
this  combat,  andt^e  is  not  here.  O  king,  the  owl  may  be  looking 
for  the  eagle." 

A  moment  thesadl^  serone  cauntenance  of  the  monarch  knit  and 
flushed  an  from  a  passing  jpain  ;  a  moment  he  regarded  the  Tezcucan. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  shields  of  the  Othmies  and  Tlasoalaus.     . 

"  They  are  a  sturdy  foe,  and  1  warrant  will  fight  hard,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  But  such  victims  are  the  delight  of  the  gods.  Fail  me 
not,  0  diildren  1 " 

When  the  Tihuancan  and  his  chaperone  climbed  half-way  to  the 
upper  row  of  seats,  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  people,  the  former 
was  amazed.  He  looked*  down  on  a  circmlar  arena,  strewn  with 
white  sand  from  the  lake,  and  large  enough  for  manoeuvring  half  a 
thousand  men.  It  was  bounded  by  a  rope,  outside  of  which  was  a 
broad  margin  crowded  with  rank  on  rank  of  common  soldiery,  whose 
shields  were  arranged  before  them  like  a  wall  impervious  to  a  glanc- 
ing arrow.  Back  from  the  arena  extended  the  staging,  rising  gradu- 
ally seat  above  seatj  platform  above  platform,  until  the  whole  area 
of  the  Uangu&i  was  occupied. 

"  Is  the  king  a  magician,  that  he  can  do  this  thing  in  a  single 
night  ?"  asked  Hualpa.  > 

Xoli  laughed.  "  He  has  done  many  things  much  groMiter.  The 
timbers  you  see  were  wrought  long  ago,  and  have  been  lying  in  the 
temples;  the  tamaties  had  only  to  bring' them  out  and  put  them 
together."  .  \^_ 

In  the  east  there  was  a  platform,  carpeted,  furnished  with  lounges, 
and  protected  &om  the  sun  by  a  red  canopy ;  broad  passages  of 
entrance  separated  it  from  the  ruder  structure  erected  for  the 
commonalty  ;  it  was  also  the  highest  of  the  platforms,  so  that  its 
occupants  could  overlook  the  whole  amphitheatre.  This  lordlier 
preparation  belonged  to  the  kii£g,  his  household  and  nobles.  So, 
besidei  his  wives  and  daughtets,  under  the  red  oa&opy  sat  tii«  tbm 
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Hiiandrod  women  of  his  harem,— soft  testimony  that  Orionialiaia 
dw«li>  not  alone  in  the  sky  and  palm-trees  of  the  valley. 

As  remarked,  the  margin  around  the  arena  belonged  to  the  sol- 
diery ;  the  citizens  had  seats  in  the  north  and  south ;  while  the 
priesthood,  superior  to  either  of  them  in  sanctity  of  character,  sat 
aloof  in  the  west,  also  screened  by  a  canopy.  And,  as  the  celebra- 
tion was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  religious  exercise,  not  only  did 
women  crowd  the  place,  but  mothers  brought  their  children,  that, 
from  tiie  examples  of  the  arena,  they  might  learn  to  be  warriors. 

Dpon  the  appearance  of  the  monarch  there  was  a  perfect  calm. 
Standing  awhile  by  his  couch,  he  looked  over  the  scene  ;  and'not 
often  has  royal  vision  been  better  filled  with  all  that  constitutes 
royalty.  Opposite  him  he  saw  the  servitors  of  his  religion  ;  at  his 
feet  were  his  warriors  and  people  almost  innumerable.  When,  at 
last,  the  minstrels  of  the  soldii«iry  poured  their  wild  music  over 
the  theatre,  he  thrilled  with  the  ecstacy  of  power. 

The  champions  for  the  god  then  came  in ;  and  as  thev  strode 
across  to  the  western  side  of  the  arena  the  air  was  filled  with  plaud- 
its and  flying  garlands  ;  but  hardly  was  the  welcome  ended  before 
there  was  a  great  hum  and  stir,  as  the  spectators  asked  each  other 
why  the  fourtti'  combatant  came  not  with  the  others. 

**  The  one  with  the  bright  panache,  asked  you  I  That  is  Iztlil', 
the  Tezcucan,"  said  Xoli. 

**  Is  he  not  too  fine  7  " 

*'  1^0.  Only  think  of  the  friends  the  glitter  has  made  him  among 
the  women  and  children." 

The  Chalcan  laughed  heartily  at  the  cynicism. 

"  And  the  broad-shouldered  fellow  now  fixing  the  thongs  of  his 
sllield?" 

*'  The  Otompan, — a  good  warrior.  They  baj  he  goes  to  battle 
with  the  will  a  girl  goes  to  a  feast.  The  other  is  the  Cholulan  ;  he 
has  his  renown  to  win,  and  is  too  young." 

"  But  he  may  have  other  qualities,"  suggested  Hualpa.  '*  I 
have  heard  it  said  that,  in  a  battle  of  arrows,  a  quick  eye  is  better 
than  a  strong  arm." 

The  broker  yawned.  "  Well,  I  like  not  those  Cholulans.  They 
are  proud ;  they  scorn  the  other  nations,  even  the  Aztecs.  Pro- 
bably it  is  well  they  are  better  priests  than  soldiers.  Under  the 
red  canopy  yonder  I  see  his  father.** 

"  Listen,  good  XolL  I  hear  the  people  talking  about  the  'txin  I 
Where  can  he  be  f  " 

Just  then  within  the  wall  of  shields  there  came  a  warrior,  who 
Strode  swiftly  toward  the  solitary  gage.  His  array  was  less  splendid 
than  his  comrades' ;  his  helm  was  of  plain  leather  without  orna- 
ment ;  his  eseaupU  was  secured  by  a  simple  loop :  yet  the  people 
knew  him,  and  shouted  ;  and  when  he  took  down  the  plain  shield 
l^d  fixed  it  to  his  arm,  the  approbation  of  the  common  ^oldieiy 
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arose  like  ft  storm.    As  they  bore  such  shields  to  battle,  he 

as  it  were,  their  peculiar  representative.    It  was  QuatamoziD.         j 

And  under  the  royal  canopy  there  was  rapid  exchange  of  whia- 
pers  and  looks  ;  every 'hiind  reverted  to  the  paper  dropped  so  myft* 
terioudy  into  the  king's  hand  at  the  palace  door  ;  and  some  there 
were,  aouter  than  the  rest,  who  saw  corroboration  of  the  meaning 
given  the  writing  in  the  fact  that  the  shield  the  'tzin  now  chose 
was  without  the  owl,  his  usual  device.  Whether  the  monarch  him- 
self was  one  of  them  might  not  be  said ;  his  face  was  as  impasnvo 
as  bronze. 

Next  the  Othmies  and  Tlascalana,  dignified  into  common  chal- 
lengers of  the  proudest  chiefs  of  Tenochtitlan,  were  conducted 
into  the  arenfr. 

The  Tiasoalans  were  strong  men  used  to  battle ;  and  though,  lue 
their  companions  in  danger,  at  first  bewildered  by  the  sudden  in- 
troduction to  so  vast  a  multitude,  they  became  quickly  inured  to 
the  situation.  Of  the  Othmies,  a  more  promising  pair  of  gladiators 
never  exhibited  before  a  Roman  audience.  The  father  was  past 
the  prime  of  life,  but  erect,  broad-shouldered,  and  of  unusual 
dignity ;  the  son  was  slighter,  and  not  so  tidl,  but  his  limbs  were 
round  and  beautiful,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  might  outleap  an  ante- 
lope. The  people  were  delighted,  and  cheered  the  challengers  with 
scarcely  less  heartiness  than  their  own  champions.  Still,  the 
younger  Othmi  appeared  hesitant,  and  whisn  the  clamor  somewhai 
abated,  the  sire  touched  him,  and  said, — 

'*  Does  my  boy  dream  t  What  voice  ia  in  bis  ear  that  his  heart 
is  so  melted  1    Awake  !  the  shield  is  on  the  arm  of  the  foe." 

The  young  man  aroused,  **  I  saw  the  sun  on  the  green  hills  of 
Othmi.  But  see ! "  he  said,  proudly,  and  with  Hashing  eyes, 
"  there  is  no  weakness  in  the  dreamer's  arm."  And  with  the  words, 
he  seized  a  bow  at  his  feet,  fitted  an  arrow  upon  the  cord,  and, 
drawing  full  to  the  head,  sent  it  cleaving  the  sunshine  far  above 
them.  Every  eye  followed  its  flight  but  his  own.  *'  The  arm,  O 
chief,  is  not  stronger  than  the  heart,"  he  added,  carelessly  drop- 
ping the  bow. 

The  old  warrior  gazed  at  him  tenderly  ;  but  as  that  was  no  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  aflection,  he  turned  to  the  Tlascalans,  and 
said,  "  We  must  be  ready ;  let  us  arm." 

Each  donned  a  leathern  helm,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a  quilted 
eseaupilj  each  buckled  the  shield  on  his  arm,  and  tightened  the 
thongs  of  his  sandals.     Their  arms  lay  at  hand. 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  combat,  such  the  combatants. 
And  as  the  foemen  faced  each  other,  awaiting  Uie  signal  for  the 
mortal,strife,  I  fancy  no  Christian  has  seen  anything  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  theatre.  Among  the  faces  the  gaze  swam  as  in  a  sea ; 
the  |;leaming  of  arms  and  ornaments  was  bewildering  ;  while  the  di- 
versity of  colonl  in  the  costumes  Of  the  vast  audience  was  withouk 
comparison.     With  the  exception  of  the  arena,  the  royal  platfoxip 
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ir^ka  the  (^nosure.  Behind  the  king,  with  a  shield  faoed  with  ulver, 
stood  Maztla,  vigilant  i^ainst  treachery  or  despair.     The  amy  of 
p<  nohles  about  the  coaoh  was  imperial ;  and  what  with  them,  and  the 

dark-eyed  beauties  of  his  household,  and  the  canopy  tingeing  the 
air  and  softly  undulating  above  him,  ancl  th«  mighty  toongregation 
of  subjects  at  l)jA  feet,  it  was  with  Montezuma  like  a  revival  of  the 
glory  of  the  Hystaapes.  Yet  the  presence  of  his  power  but  increased 
his  gloom ;  in  a  short  time  he  heard  no  music,  and  saw  no  splendor ; 
everything  reminded  him  of  the  last  picture  on  the  western  wall 
of  the  golden  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  COMBAT. 

Thb  champions  for  the  god  drew  themselves  up  in  the  west,  while 
tiieir  challengers  occupied  ^he  east  of  the  arena.  This  position  of 
parties  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation  with  the  spectators, 
who  saw  it  mignt  prove  a  point  of  great  importance  if  the  engi^e- 
ment  assumed  the  form  of  single  combats. 

Oonsidering  age  and  appearaiice,  the  Tlascalans  were  adjudged 
most  dangerous  of  the  qhallengors, — a  p'alm  readily  awarded  to  the 
Tezcucan  and  the  'tzin  on  their  side.  The  common  opinion  held 
also,  that  the  Oholuian,  the  youngest  and  least  experienced  of  the 
Aztecs,  should  have  been  the  antagonist  of  the  elder  Othni,  whose 
vigor  was  presumed  to  be  affected  by  his  age  ;  as  it  was,  that  com- 
bat belonged  to  TIahua,  the  Otompan,  while  the  younger  Olbhmi 
confronted  the  Oholuian. 

And  now  the  theatre  grew  profoundly  still  with  expectancy. 

'*  The  day  glows  old.  Let  the  signal  be  given."  And  so  saying, 
the  king  waved  his  hand,  and  sunk  indolently  back  upon  lus 
conch. 

A  moment  after  there  was  a  burst  of  martial  symphony,  and  the 
combat  began. 

It  was  opened  with  arrows  ;  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
comparative  skill  of  the  combatants,  the  spectators  watched  the 
commencement  with  closest  attention.  The  younger  Othmi  sent 
his  missile  straight  into  the  shield  of  the  Oholuian,  who,  from  pre- 
cipitation probably,  was  not  so  successful.  The  elder  Othmi  and 
hiff  antagonist  each  planted  his  arrow  fairly,  as  did  Iztlil'  and  the 
Tlascalans.  But  a  great  outcry  of  applause  attended  Guatamozin, 
when  his  bolt,  flying  across  the  space,  buried  its  barb  in  the  erest 
of  his  adversary.  A  score  of  feathers,  shorn  away,  floated  slowly  to 
the  sand. 

"It  was  well  done  ;  by  Our  Mother,  it  was  well  Cone /  *'  mur- 
mured Hualpa. 
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*<  Wait  t "  Bftid  the  Ohaloan  patronizingly.  «•  Watt  till  they  oome 
to  the  maqwihuiU  !" 

Quite  a  number  of  arrows  were  thus  interchanged  by  the  parties 
without  effect,  as  they  were  always  dexterously  intercepted.  The 
passage  was  but  the  preluding  skirmish,  participated  in  by  all  but 
the  'tTsin,  who,  after  his  first  shot,  stood  a  little  apart  from  his  com- 
rades, and,  resting  his  long  bow  on  the  ground,  watched  the  trial 
with  apparent  indifference.  Like  the  Ohalcan,  he  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  play  ;  and  the  populace  after  a  while  fell  into  the  same  opiii- 
ion  :  there  was  not  enough  danger  to  fully  interest  them.  So  there 
began  to  arise  murmurs  and  cries,  which  the  Oholulan  was  the  first 
to  obsierve  and  interpret.  Under  an  impulse  which  had  relation, 
probably,  to  his  first  failure,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  tiio 
growing  feeling.  Throwing  down  his  bow,  he  seized  the  r/iagua« 
huitl  at  his  back,  and,  without  a  word  to  his  friends,  started  im- 
petuously  across  the  arena.  The  peril  was  great,  for  every  foeman 
at  once  turned  his  arrow  against  him. 

Then  the  'tzin  stirred  l^imself .  **  The  boy  is  mad,  and  will  die  i! 
we  do  not  go  with  him,"^he  said  ;  and  already  his  foot  was  advan^ 
ced  to  follow,  when  the  young  Othml  sprang  forward  from  the  other 
side  to  meet  the  Oholulan. 

The  eagerness  lest  an  ^incident  should  be  lost  became  intense  ; 
even  the  king  sat  up  to  see  the  duel..  The  theatre  rang  with  ories 
of  encouragement, — none,  however,  so  cheery  as  that  of  the  elder 
Othmi,  whose  feelings  of  paternity  were,  for  the  moment,  lost  in 
his  passion  of  warrior. 

"On,  boy  !  B  ^member  the  green  hills,  and  the  hammock  by  the 
stream.    Strike  hard,  strike  hard  !  '* 

The  combatants  were  apparently  well  matched,  being  about  equal 
in  height  and  age  ;  both  brandished  the  maquahuitl,  tlie  deadliest 
weapon  known  to  their  wars.  Wielded  by  both  hands  and  swung 
high  above  the  head,  its  blades  of  glass  generally  clove  their  way 
to  the  life.  About  midway  the  arena  the  foemen  met.  At  the  in> 
stant  of  contact  the  Oholulan  brought  a  downward  blow,  well  aimed, 
At  the  head  of  his  antagonist  ;  but  the  lithe  Othmi,  though  at  full 
speed,  swerved  like  a  bird  on  the  win^.  A  great  shout  attested 
the  appreciation  of  the  audience.  The  Oholulaa  wheeled,  with  his 
weapon  uplifted  for  another  blow  ;  the  action  called  his  left  arm 
into  play,  and  drew  his  shield  from  its  guard.  The  Othmi  saw  tha 
advantage.  One  step  he  took  nearer,  and  then,  with  a  sweep  ot 
his  arm.  and  an  upward  stroke,  he  drove  every  blade  deep  into 
the  side  of  his  enemy.  The  lifted  weapon  dropped  in  its  hfu|- fin- 
ished circle,  the  shield  flew  wildly  up,  and,  with  a  groan,  the  vic- 
tim fell  heavily  to  the  sand,  struggled  once  to  rise,  fell  back 
again,  and  his  battles  were  ended  forever.    A  cry  of  anguish  went 
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out  from  under  the  royal  canopy. 

"  Hark  I "  cried  ^oli.     "  Did  you  hear  the  old  Oholuhin  I 
They  are  loading  Mm  from  th9  platform  t" 
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'  Except  that  cory,  however,  not  a  yoioe  wai  heard  ;  from  riiiiig 
apprehension  a*  to  the  result  of  the  combat,  or  touched  by  a  paas- 
in^  Hympathy  for  the  early  death,  the  multitude  waa  perfectly 
hushod, 

**  That  was  a  brave  blow,  Xoli :  but  let  him  beware  now  I"  aaid 
Huolpa,  excitedly. 

And  in  expectation  of  instant  vengeance,  all  eyes  watched  the 
Othmi.  Around  the  arena  he  glanced,  then  back  to  his  friends. 
Retreat  would  forfeit  the  honor  gained  ;  death  was  preferable.  So 
he  knelt  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  and,  setting  his  shield  be- 
fore him,  waited  sternly  and  in  silence  the  result.  And  IztiU  and 
Tlahua  launched  their  arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  but 
Ouatamozin  was  as  indifferent  as  ever. 

*'  What  ails  the  'tzin  ? "  said  Maxtla  to  the  king.  "  The  Othmi 
is  at  his  mercy." 

The  monarch  deigned  no  reply. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  Othmi  rose.  On  the  sand  behind  him,  pre- 
pared for  service,  was  a  dart  with  three  points  of  copper,  and  a  long 
cord  by  which  to  recover  it  when  once  thrown.  Catching  the  wea- 
pon up,  and  shouting,  "I  am  coming,  I  am  coming  I  "  he  ran  to 
avert  or  share 'the  danger.  The  space  to  be  crossed  was  inconsider- 
able, yet  such  his  animation  that,  as  he  ran,  he  poised  the  dart,  and 
exposed  his  hand  above  the  shield.  The  'tzin  raised  his  bow,  and 
let  the  arrow  fly.  It  struck  right  amongst  the  supple  joints  of  th( 
veteran's  wrist.  The  unhappy  man  stopped  bewildered  ;  over  tht 
theatre  he  looked,  then  at  the  wound  ;  in  despair  he  tore  the  shafi 
out  with  his  teeth,  and  rushed  on  till  he  reached  the  boy. 

The  outburst  of  acclamation  shook  the  theatre. 

**  Tu  have  seen  such  archery,  Xoli,  were  worth  all  the  years  of  a 
hunter's  life  i  "  said  Hualpa. 

The  Chalcan  smiled  like  a  connoisseur,  and  replied,  "  It  is  noth- 
ing.    Wait  ' "  . 

And  now  the  combat  again  presented  a  show  of  equality.  The 
advantage,  if  there  was  any,  was  thought  to  be  with  the  Aztecs, 
since  the  Ions  Of  the  Cholulan  was  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Othmi.  Thus  the  populace  were  released  from  appte* 
hension,  without  any  abatement  of  interest  ;  indeed,  the  excitei- 
ment  increased,  for  there  was  a  promise  of  change  in  the  character 
of  the  contest  ;  from  quiet  archery  was  growing  bloody  action. 

The  TIascalans,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  friends, 
advanced  to  where  the  Cholulan  lay,  but  more  cautiously.  When 
they  were  come  up,  the  Otbmies  both  arose,  and  calmly  perfected 
the  front.     The  astonishment  at  this  was  very  great. 

*'  Brave  follow  I  He  is  worth  ten  live  ChoTulans  I "  said  Xoli. 
"  But  now  look,  boy  !  The  challengers  have  advanced  half-way ; 
the  Aztecs  must  meet  them." 

The  conjecture  was  speedily  verified.  Iztlil'  had,  in  fact,  ill 
brooked  the  superior  skill,  or  bettor  fortune,  of  the  'tzin ;  the  ap- 
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Elanse  of  the  ^palaoe  had  been  worse  tium  wouncU  to  bii  jealooi 
eart  Till  this  time,  however,  he  had  restrained  his  passion  ;  now 
the  foe  were  ranged  as  if  challenging  attack ;  he  tlurew  away  his 
useless  bow,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  maquahuitl. 

"  It  is  not  for  an  Aztec  god  that  we  are  fighting,  0  comrade  1 " 
ho  cried  to  Tlahua.  *<  It  is  for  ourselves.  Oome,  let  ns  show  yon 
king  a  better  war  1 " 

And  without  waiting,  he  set  on.  The  Otompan  followed,  leaTin|( 
the  'tzin  alone.  The  call  had  not  been  to  him,  and  as  he  was 
fighting  for  the  god,  and  tho  Tezoucan  for  himself,  he  merely  placed 
another  arrow  on  his  bow,  and  observed  the  attack. 

Leaving  the  Otompan  to  engage  the  Othmies,  the  fierce  Teascucan 
assaulted  the  Tlascalans,  an  encounter  in  which  there  was  no  equal- 
ity ;  but  the  eyes  of  Tenochtitlan  were  upon  him,  and  at  his  back 
was  a  hated  rival.  His  antagonists  each  sent  an  arrow  to  meet  him, 
but,  as  he  skilfully  caught  thorn  on  his  shield,  they,  too,  betook 
themselves  to  the  maqtuihuitl.  Bight  on  he  kept,  until  his  shield 
struck  theirs ;  it  was  gallantly  done,  and  won  a  furious  outburst 
from  the  people.  Again  Montezuma  sat  up,  momentarily  ani- 
mated. 

**  Ah,  my  lord  Oaoama  1"  he  said^  "  if  your  brother's  love  were 
but  equal  to  his  courage,  I  would  give  him  an  army." 

"  All  the  gods  forfend  1 "  replied  tiie  jealous  prince.  *'  The  vipei 
would  recover  his  fangs." 

The  speed  with  which  he  went  was  all  that  saved  Iztlil'  from  the 
blades  of  the  Tlascalans.  Striking  no  blow  himself,  he  strove  to 
make  way  between  them,  and  get  behind,  sa  that,  facing  about  to 
repel  his  returning  onset,  their  backs  would  be  to  the  Hzin.  But 
they  were  wary,  and  did  not  yield.  As  they  pushed  against  him, 
one,  dropping  his  more  cumbrous  weapon,  Btoi\ok  him  in  the  breast 
with  a  copper  knife.  The  blow  was  distinoiily  seen  by  the  spec- 
tators. 

Hualpa  started  from  his  seat.  **  He  has  it ;  they  will  finish  him 
now  1    No,  he  recovers.     Our  Mother,  what  a  blow  1 " 

The  Tezoucan  disengaged  himself,  and,  maddened  by  the  blood 
that  began  to  flow  down,  his  quilted  armor,  assaulted  furiously.  He 
was  strong,  quick  of  eye,  and  skilful ;  the  blades  of  his  weapon 
gleamed  in  circles  around  his  head,  and  resounded  against  the 
shields.  At  length  a  desperate  blow  beat  down  the  guard  of  one 
of  the  Tlascalans ;  ere  it  could  be  recovered,  or  Iztlil'  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage,  there  came  a  sharp  whirring  through  the  air,  and 
an  arrow  from  the  'tzin  pierced  to  the  warrior's  heart.  Up  he 
leaped,  dead  before  he  touched  the  sand.  Again  Iztlil'  heard  the 
acclamation  of  his  rival.  Without  a  pause,  he  rushed  upon  the 
surviving  Tlasoalan,  as  if  to  bear  him  down  by  stormy  dint. 

Meantime,  the  combat  of  Tlahua,  the  Otompan,  was  not  without 
Its  difficulties,  since  it  was  not  singly  with  the  young  Othmi. 
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**Miotl«i  Uk«  the  old  niMi  I "  oried  the  lord  OuitUhnft,  bending 
from  hie  leat.  *'  I  thought  him  done  for  ;  but,  lee  !  he  defende, 
the  other  fights." 

And  *o  it  WM.  The  Otompen  etruok  hard,  but  wudietraoted  by 
the  teotica  of  hit  foenien  :  if  he  idmed  at  the  vounaer,  both  their 
•hieldi  warded  the  blow  ;  if  he  anaulted  the  elder,  he  was  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  younger ;  and  io,  without  advantase  to  either, 
their  atrife  continued  until  the  fall  of  the  Tlasoalan.  Then,  inapired 
by  despairing  valor,  the  boy  threw  down  hie  maqnahuiU^  and  en- 
deavored to  push  aside  the  Otompan's  shield.  Once  within  its  guard, 
the  knife  would  finish  the  contest.  Tlahua  retreated  ;  but  theioo 
olung  to  him, — one  wrenching  at  his  shield,  the  other  intercepting 
his  blowi,  and  both  carefully  avoiding  the  deadly  archery  of  the 
't>ln,  who,  seeing  the  extrfmtty  of  the  danger,  started  to  the  rescue. 
All  the  people  shouted,  "  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin  1 "  Xoli  burst  into 
ecstacv.  and  clapped  his  hands.  '*  There  he  goes  1  Now  look  fur 
something  I " 

The  rescuer  went  as  a  swift  wind  ;  but  the  clamor  had  been  as 
a  warning  to  the  young  Othmi.  By  a  great  effort  he  tore  away  the 
Otompau  s  sbjeld.  In  vain  the  latter  struggled.  There  was  a  fliish, 
sharp,  vivid,  ukethe  sparkle  of  the  sun  upon  restless  waters.  Then 
his  head  drooped  forward,  and  he  staggered  blindly.  Once  only 
the  death-stroko  was  repeated  ;  and  so  still  whs  the  multitude  that 
the  dull  sound  of  the  knife  driving  home  was  heard.  The  'tziJi  was 
too  late. 

The  prospect  for  the  Aztecs  was  now  gloomy.  The  Cholulan  and 
Otompan  were  dead ;  the  Tezcuoan,  wounded  and  bleeding,  was  en* 
ffaged  in  a  doubtful  strugsle  with  the  Tlascalan ;  the  'tzin  was  the 
^Mt  hope  of  his  party.  Upon  him  devolved  the  fight  with  the  0th- 
mies.    In  the  interest  thus  excited  Iztlil's  battle  was  forgotten. 

Twice  had  the  younger  Othmi  been  victor,  and  still  he  was  scath- 
less.  Instead  of  the  ma^xwhuitlf  he  was  now  armed  with  the  jave- 
lin, which,  while  effective  as  a  dart,  was  excellent  to  repel  as- 
saulti 

From  the  cruwded  seats  of  the  theatre  not  a  Round  was  heard. 
At  no  time  had  the  excitement  risen  to  such  a  pitch.  Breathlesa 
and  motionless,  the  spectators  awaited  the  advance  of  the  'tzin.  He 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  general  favorite,  beloved  by  priest  and  dti- 
>en,  and  with  the  wild  soldiery  an  object  of  rude  idolatry.  And  if, 
unaer  the  royal  canopy -there  were  eyes  that  looked  not  lovingly 
upon  him,  there  were  ups  there  murmuring  soft  words  of  prayer 
for  his  success.  ^, 

When  within  a  few  steps  of  the  waiting  Othmi^  he  halted. 
They  glared  at  him  an  instant  in  silence  ;  then  l^e  old  chief  said 
tauntingly,  and  l^ad  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
oouflict  at  his  sidb  — 

**  A  woman  may  wield  a  boW|  and  from  a  distance  slay  a  warrior ; 
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but  the  mamMhuiU  Ui  heftvy  in  the  hand  of  the  oowird,  looking  in 
the  feoe  of  his  fuemao." 

The  Azteo  made  no  Miwer )  he  wm  familiar  with  the  wile. 
Looking  at  tho  speaker  ae  if  againit  him  he  intended  hie  first  attack, 
with  right  hand  oaok  he  iwuuk  tiie  hearr  weapon  above  his  ahoul- 
dor  till  it  lung  iu  i|tiiokening  oirolei  t  when  ite  foroe  waa  fuUj  ool- 
leottid,  he  suddenly  hurled  it  from  him.  The  old  Othmi  crouched 
low  beiiind  his  shield  :  btft  his  was  not  the  form  in  the  'tzin's  eyea ; 
for  right  in  the  centre  of  the  young  victor's  guard  the  flying  danger 
struck.  Nor  arm  nor  shield  might  oar  its  way.  The  boy  waa  lifted 
sheer  above  the  body  of  the  Otompan,  and  driven  backward  as  if 
■hot  from  a  catapult. 

Guatamoain  advanced  no  further.  A  thrust  of  his  javelin  would 
have  disponed  of  the  old  Othmi,  now  unarmed  and  helplesa.  The 
aoclamation  of  the  audience,  in  which  was  blent  the  shrill  voioea  ol 
women,  failed  to  arouse  liis  passion. 

The  sturdy  chief  arose  from  his  crouching ;  he  looked  for  the 
boy  to  whom  he  had  so  lately  spoken  of  home  ;  he  saw  him  lying 
outstretohed,  his  face  in  the  aand,  and  his  shield,  lo  often  boiinia 
with  wreathes  and  garlands  twai.n-broken  beneath  him;  and  his 
will,  that  in  the  fight  had  been  tougher  than  the  gold  of  his  brace- 
lets, gave  way  ;  forgetful  of  all  else.,  he  ran,  and  with  a  great  cry, 
threw  himself  upon  the  body. 

The  Ohalcan  was  aa  exultant  as  if  the  achievement  had  been  hia 
own.    Even  the  prouder  souls  under  the  red  canopy  yielded  their  • 
tardy  praise ;  only  the  king  was  silent. 

As  none  now  remained  of  the  ohallenffes  but  the  Tlascalan 
occupied  with  Iztlil', — none  whom  he  mignt  in  honor  engage,— 
Quatamozin  moved  away  from  the  Othmies  ;  and^as  he  went,  once 
he  allowed  his  glance  to  wander  to  the  royal  platform,  but  with 
thought  of  love,  not  wrong. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  again  directed  to  the  combat  of 
the  Tezcucan.  The  death  of  his  comrades  nowise  daunted  the 
Tlascalan  ;  he  rather  struck  the  harder  for  revenge  ;  his  shield  was 
racked,  the  feathers  in  his  crest  torn  away,  while  the  bladea  were 
red  with  his  blood.  Still  it  fared  but  ill  with  Iztlil'  fighting  for 
himself.  His  wound  in  the  breast  bled  freely,  and  his  equipments 
were  in  no  better  plight  than  his  antagonist's.  The  struggle  waa 
that  of  the  hewing  and  hacking  which,  whether  giving  or  talcing, 
soon  exhausts  the  strongest  frame.  At  last,  faint  with  loss  of 
blood,  he  went  down.  The  Tlascalan  attempted  to  strike  a  final 
blow,  but  darkness  rushed  upon  him ;  he  staggered,  the  bladea 
sunk  into  the  sand,  and  he  rolled  beside  his  enemy. 

With  that  the  combat  was  done.  The  challengers  might  not  be- 
hold their  "land  of  bread"  again;  nevermore  for  them  waa 
hammock  by  the  stream  or  echo  of  tambour  amongst  the  hills. 

And  all  the  multitude  arose  and  gave  way  to  their  rejoicing  ;  ' 
they  embraced  each  other,  and  shoutM  and  sang ;  the  pabaa  i^uw^d 
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iMieir  ensigns,  and  the  aoldiora  sainted  wUh  voice  aiid  pealing  shellt ; 
and  up  to  the  sun  ascended  the  name  of  Quetzal'  with  form  and 
oireumstanoe  to  soften  the  mood  of  the  most  demandin^f  g^ ;  bat 
all  the  time  the  audience  saw  only  the  fortunate  hero,  standing  so 
calmly  before  them,  the  dead  at  ms  feet,  and  the  golden  light  about 
him. 

And  the  king  was  happy  as  the  rest,  and  talked  gayly,  caring 
little  for  the  uving  or  the  dead.  The  combat  was  over,  and 
Quetzal'  not  come.  Mnaloz  was  a  madman,  not  a  prophet ;  the 
Aztecs  had  won,  and  the  god  was  propitiated :  so  the  questioner  of 
the  Morning  flattered  himself  1 

**  If  the  Othmi  cannot  fight,  he  can  serve  for  sacrifice.  Let  him 
be  removed.  And  the  de&d —  But  hold ! "  he  cried,  and  his 
cheeks  blanched  with  mortal  pallor.  "  Who  comes  yonder  ?  Look 
to  the  arena, — nay,  to  the  people  1  By  my  father's  ashes,  the  paba 
shall  perish !  White  hairs  and  prophet's  gifts  shall  not  save 
him." 

While  the  king  was  speaking,  Muaioz,  the  keeper  of  the  temple, 
rushed  within  the  wall  of  shields.  His  dress  was  disordered,  and 
he  was  bareheaded  and  unsandalled.  Over  his  shoulders  and  down 
his  breast  flowed  his  hair  and  beard,  t-angled  and  unkempt,  wavy  as 
a  billow  and  white  as  the  foam.  Excitement  flashed  from  every 
feature ;  and  far  as  his  vision  ranged, — in  every  quarter,  on  every 
platform, — in  the  blood  of  others  he  kindled  his  own  unwonted 
passion. 
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MuALOX,  after  the  departure  of  the  king  and  'tzin,  ascended  the 
tower  of  the  old  C(i,  and  remained  there  all  night,  stooped  beside 
the  sacred  fire,  sorrowing  and  dreaming,  hearkening  to  the  voices 
of  the  city,  or  watching  the  mild-eyed  stars.  So  the  morning  found 
him.  He,  too,  beheld  the  coming  of  the  sun,  and  trembled  when 
the  Smoking  Hill  sent  up  its  doud.  Then  he  heaped  fresh  fagots 
on  the  dying  fire,  and  went  down  to  the  court-yardi^  It  was  the 
hour  when  in  all  the  other  temples  worshippers  came  to  pray. 

He  took  a  lighted  lamp  from  a  table  in  his  cell;  and  followed  a 
passage  on  deeper  into  the  building.  The  way,  like  that  to  the  gold- 
en chamber,  was  intricate  and  bewildering.  Before  a  door  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  steps  he  stopped.  A  numbe:^  of  earthen  jars  and  ovens 
stood  near  ;  whUe  from  the  room  to  which  the  doot  gave  entranod 
there  came  a  strong,  savory  perfume,  very  grateful  to  the  sense  of  i 
hungry  man.  Here  was  the  kit<^en  of  the  ancient  house.  The  f^lbif 
went  in.  1^ 
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This  was  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  tho  oanal  at  the  south  base ; 
and  when  the  good  man  came  out,  and  descended  another  stairway, 
he  was  in  a  hall,  whioh,  though  below  the  oanal,  was  dusty  and  per- 
fectly dry.  Down  the  hall  farther  he  oame  to  -a  doorway  in  the  floor, 
or  rather  an  aperture,  which  had  at  one  time  been  covered  and  hid- 
den by  a  ponderous  flagstone  yet  lying  close  by.  A  rope  ladder 
was  coiled  up  on  the  stoue.  Flinging  the  ladder  through  the  door, 
he  beard  it  rattle  on  the  floor  beneath ;  then  he  stooped,  and 
called, — 

"Tecetl,  TecetU" 

No  one  replied.  He  repeated  the  call. 

"  Poor  child  1  She  is  asleep,"  he  said,  in  a  low  vo||oe.  **  I  will  go 
down  without  her." 

Leaving  the  lamp  above,  he  commited  himself  to  the  unsteady 
rope,  like  one  accustomed  to  it.  Below  all  was  darkness  ;  but, 
pushing  boldly  on,  he  suddenly  flnng  aside  a  curtain  which  had 
small  silver  bells  in  the  fringing ;  and,  ushered  by  the  tix^  ringing, 
he  stepped  into  a  chamber  lighted  and  full  of  beauty,— a  grotto 
carven  with  infinite  labor  from  the  bed-rook  of  the  lake. 

And  here,  in  the  day  mourned  by  the  paba,  when  the  temple  was 
honored,  and  its  god  ha$l  worshippers,  and  the  .name  of  Quetzal' was 
second  to  no  other,  not  even  Huitzil's,  must  have  been  held  the  se- 
cret  conclaves  of  the  priesthood, — so  great  were  the  dimensions  of 
the  chamber,  and  so  far  was  it  below  the  roll  of  waters.  But  now 
it  might  be  a  place  for  dwelling,  or  for  thought  and  dreaming,  or 
for  pleasure,  or  in  which  the  eaters  of  the  Afncan  lotus  might  spend 
their  hours  and  days  of  semi-consdonsness  sounding  of  a  life  earthly 
yet  purely  spiritual.  There  were  long  aisles  for  walking,  and 
couches  for  rest ;  there  were  pictures,  flowers,  and  a  fountain  ;  the 
walls  and  ceiling  glowed  with  frescoing  ;  and  wherever  the  eye 
turned  it  rested  upon  some  cunning  device  intended  to  instruct, 
gladden,  comfort,  and  content.  Lamplight  streamed  into  evexy 
corner,  ill  sullying  the  perfect  sunshine,  yet  serving  its  grand  pur- 
pose. The  effect  was  more  than  beautiful.  The  world  above  was 
counterfeited,  so  that  one  ignorant  of  the  original  and  dwelling  in 
^<he  counterfeit  could  have  Men  happy  all  his  life  long.  Scarcely  is 
ill  too  much  to  say  of  the  master  who  designed  and  finished  the 
grctto,  that,  could  he  have  borrowed  the  materials  of  nature,  he 
had  the  taste  and  genius  to  set  a  star  with  the  variety  and  harmony 
tha'i  mark  the  setting  of  the  earth'a  surface,  and  of  t&emselves  prove 
its  Creator  divine. 

In  the  enchantment  of  the  place  there  was  a  peculiarity  indicative 
of  a  purpose  higher  thtfn  mere  enjoyment,  and  that  was  the  total 
absence  of  humanity.in  the  host  of  things  visible.  Painted  on  the 
ceiling  and  walls  were  animals  of  almost  every  kind  common  to  the 
olime ;  birds  of  wondrous  plumage  darted  hither  and  thither,  twit- 
tering and  singing;  there,  also  were  flowers  the  fairest  and  most 
fragrant^  and  onmge  u&d  laurel  shrubs,  and  pinea  and  Mdan  ab4 
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dliki,  and  other  trees  of  the  forest,  dwarfed,  aod  Arranged  for  eoa* 
venient  carriage  to  the  a»otea» ;  in  the  pioturea,  moreoirer,  were 
the  objects  most  remarkable  in  the  face  ot  nature, — rivers,^  woods, 
plains,  mountains,  oceans,  the  heavens  in  storm  and  calm ;  but  no* 
where  was  the  picture  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  In  the  frescoing 
were  houses  ana  temples,  grouped  as  in  hamlets  and  cities,  or  stand- 
ing alone  on  a  river's  bank,  or  in  the  shadow  of  great  ';rees  ;  but  of 
their  habitants  and  builders  there  was  not  a  toaoe.  In  fine,^the 
knowledge  there  taught  was  that  of  a  singular  book.  A  mind  re- 
ceiving impressions,  like  a  child's,  tvonld  be  carried  hj  it  Iss  enough 
in  the  progressive  education  of  life  to  form  vivid  ideas  of  the  wdrld, 
and  yet  be  left  in  a  dream  of  unintelligence  to  people  it  with  fairies, 
angels,  or  gods.  *  Almost  everything  had  there  a  representation  but 
humanity,  the  brightest  fallen  nature. 

Mualox  entered  as  one  habituated  to  the  chamber.  The  air  was 
soft,  balmy,  and  pleasant,  and  the  illumination  mellowed,  as  if  the 
morning  were  shut  out  by  curtains  of  gossamer  tinted  with  roses 
and  gold.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room  he  came  to  a  fountain  of 
water  crystal  elear  and  in  full  play,  the  jet  nhooting  from  a  sculp- 
tured stone  ujj^  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Around  it  were  tables,  otto- 
mans, couches,  and  things  of  vertu,  such  as  would  have  adorned  the 
place ;.  there,  also,  were  vases  of  flowers,  culled  and  growing,  and  of 
such  color  and  perfume  as  would  have  been  estimable  in  Oholula, 
and  musical  instrument,  and  pencils  and  pamts. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  conception,  so  Uke  the  BlBstful 
World  of  Brahma,  should  be  without  its  angel ;  for  the  atmosphere 
and  all  were  for  a  spirit  of  earth  or  heaven  softer  than  man's. 
And  by  the  fountain  it  was,— a  soul  fresh  and  pure  as  the  laughing 
water. 

The  girl  of  whom  I  speak  was  asleep.  Her  head  lay  upon  a  cush- 
ion ;  over  tile  face,  clear  and  almost  white,  shone  a  lambent  larans- 
parency,  which  might  have  been  the  reflection  of  the  sparkling 
water.  The  garments  gathered  dose  about  her  did  not  conceal  the 
delicacy  and  childlike  grace  of  her  form.  One  foot  was  exposed, 
and  it  was  bare,  small  and  nearly  lost  in  the  tufted  mattress  of  her 
couch.  Under  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  covering  the  cushion  like 
the  floss  of  silk,  lay  an  arm ;  a  hand  dimpled  andsoft  rested  lightly 
on  her  breast.  The  slumber  was  very  deep,  giving  the  face  the  ex- 
pression of  dreamless  repose,  with  the  promise  of  health  and  happi- 
ness upon  waking. 

The  paba  approached  her  tenderly,  and  knelt  down.  His  face 
was  fuU  of  holy  affection.  He  bent  his  oheek  dose  to  her  parted 
lips,  listening  to  her  breathing.  He  brought  the  straying  lodks 
back,  and  laid  them  across  her  neck.  Now  and  then  a  bird. came 
and  liffhted  on  the  table,  and  he  waved  his  mantle  to  scare  it  away. 
And  Men  the  voice  of  the  fountain  seemed,  under  an  inereated 
polMtion  of  tht  waler,  to  grow  loader,  ho  4ook«d  iroond,  frowning 
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lest  it  might  disturb  her.    She  slept  on,  his  lore  about  her  like 
a  silent  prayer  tiu^t  has  found  its  oonsummation  in  perfeot  peaee. 

And  as  he  kx^t,  he  became  sad  and  thoughtful.  The  events 
that  were  to  oome,  and  his  faith  in  their  oomipg,  were  as  aotud 
sorrows.  His  refleetions  were  like  a  plea  addressed  to  his  oonsot- 
enoe.  y 

"  God  pardon  me,  if,  after  all,  I  should  be  mistaken  I  The  wrong 
would  be  so  very  great  as  to  bar  me  from  the  Sun.  Is  anv  vanity 
like  that  which  makes  sorrows  for  our  fellows  i  And  suon  is  not 
oply  the  vanitv  of  the  warrior,  and  thatof  the  ruler  of  tribes  ;  some- 
times it  is  of  the  priests  who  go  into  the  temples  thinkins  of  things 
that  do  not  pertam  to  the  gooB.    What  if  mine  were  such  f 

"  The  holy  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  intended  to  be  kind  to  the 
child.  I  thought  my  knowledge  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  I  thought  it  moved  in  fields  where  only  the  gods  wslk,  sowing 
wisdom.  The  same  vanity,  taking  words^  told  me,.  *Iiook  up  I 
There  is  no  abyss  between  you  and  the  gods ;  they  cannot  make 
themselves  of  the  dust,  but  you  can  readi  their  summit  almost  a 
god.'  And  I  labored,  seeking  the  principles  that  would  accomplish 
my  dream,  if  such  it  were.  Heaven  forgive  me,  but'l  once  thought 
I  had  found  them  !  Other  men  looking  out  on  creation  could  see 
nothing  but  Wisdom — Wisdom  everywhere;  but  I  looked  with  a  ^ 
stronger  vision,  and  wherever  there  was  a  trace  of  infinite  Wisdom, 
there  was  slso  for  me  an  infinite  WniL. 

*'  Here  were  the  principles,  but  they  were  not  enough.  Some- 
thing said  to  me,  *  What  were  the  Wisdom  and  Will  of  the  gods 
without  subjects  ? '  It  was  a  great  idea  :  I  thought  I  stood  almost 
upon  the  summit  1 

"  And  I  set  about  building  me  a  world.  I  took  the  treasure  of 
Quetzal',  and  collected  these  marvels,  and  bought  me  the  labor  of 
an.  Weavers,  florists,  painters,  masons, — all  toiled  for  me.  Gold, 
labor,  and  time  are  hwe, — there  is  little  beauty  without  them. 
Here  is  my  world,"  he  said  aloud,  glanoins  around  the  great  hall, 

"  I  had  rav  world  ;  next  I  wanted  a  subject  for  my  wiU.  But 
where  to  go  i  Not  among  men, — ^alas,  they  are  their  own  slaves  1 
One  day  I  stood  in  the  tia^iffuez  where  a  woman  was  bemg  sold.  A 
baby  in  her  arms  smiled,  it  might  have  been  .at  the  sunshine,  it 
might  have  been  at  me.  The  mother  said,  *  Buy.'  A  light  flashed 
upon  me— I  bought  yon,  my  poor  .child.  Men  say  of  Uie  bud,  It 
will  be  a  rose,  and  of  the  pUmt,  It  will  be  a  tree ;  you  were  so  young 
then  that  I  said^  '  It  will  be  a  mind.'  And  into  my  world  I  brought 
you,  thinking,  as  I  had  made  it,  so  I  would  make  a  subject.  Tms. 
[  told  you,  was  your  birthplace  i  and  here  passed  your  infancy  and 
childhood  ;  here  you  have  dwelt.  Your  cheeks  are  pale,  my  little 
one,  but  full  and  fresh ;  your  breath  is  sweet  as  the  aur  «>ove  a 
garden  ;  and  you  have  grown  in  beauty,  knowing  nothing  living 
but  the  birds  and  roe.  My  will  has  a  subject,  O  Teoetl,  and  my 
heart  a  child.    And  judge  me,  holy  QuetiaT,  if  I  havt  not  tried  t% 
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ntiake  her  happgr  I  I  have  given  her  knowledge  of  everything  bui 
humanity,  and  ignorance  ofthat  is  happiness.  My  world  has  thus 
far  been  a  heaven  to  her  :  her  dreams  have  been  of  it :  I  am  its 
god!" 

And  yet  unwilling  to  disturb  her  slumber,  Mualoz  arose,  and 
walked  away,    ' 


OHAPTEBXIIL 

THB  SSABOH  rOB  QX7BTZAL'. 

Bv  and  bye  he  returned,  andstandiRK  by  the  couch  passed  his  hand 
several  times  above  her  face.  Silent  as  the  movements  were,  she 
awoke,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

*'  You  have  been  gone  a  long  while/'  she  said,  in  a  childish  voice. 
**  I  waited  for  you  ;  but  the  lamps  burned  down  low,  and  the  sha- 
dows, from  their  hiding  among  the  bushes,  came  creeping  in  upon 
the  fountain,  and  I  slept." 

"  I  saw  you,"  he  answered,  playing  with  her  hair.  **  I  saw  you ; 
I  always  see  yl>u." 

**  1  tried  to  paint  the  fountain,"  she  went  on  ;  **  but  when  I 
watched  the  water  to  catch  its  colors,  I  thought  its  singing  changed 
to  voices,  and,  listening  to  them,  they  stole  my  thoughts  i^way. 
Then  I  tried  to  blend  my  voice  with  them,  and  sing  as  Uiey  sung ; 
but  whenever  mine  sank  low  enough,  it  seemed  sad,  while  they 
went  on  gayer  and  more  ringing  than  ever.  I  can  paint  the  florrers, 
but  not  the  water ;  I  can  sing  with  the  birds,  but  not  with  the 
fountain.  But  you  promised  to  call  me, — that  you  would  always 
call  me." 

**  I  knew  you  were  asleep." 

"  But  you  had  only  to  think  to  waken  me." 

He  smiled  at  this  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  his  will.  Just 
then  a  bell  sounded  faintly  through  the  chamber  ;  hastening  away, 
he  shortly  returned  with  breakfast  on  a  great  shell  waiter  ;  there 
were  maize  bread  and  honey,  quails  and  chocolate,  figs  and  oranges. 
Placing  them  on  a  table,  he  rolled  up  an  ottoman  tor  the  girl ;  and, 
though  she  talked  .much  and  lightly,  the  meal  was  soon  over. 
Then  be  composed  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  in  the  quiet,  un- 
broken save  by  Tecetl,  forgot  the  night  and  its  incidents. 

His  rest  was  calm  ;  when  he  awoke,  she  was  sitting  by  the  basin 
of  the  fountain  talking  to  her  birds  gleefully  as  a  child.  She  had 
given  them  names,  words  more  of  sound  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  of 
signification;  so  she  understood  the  birds,  whose  varied  cries  wpt^ 
to  her  a  language,  and  they  were  fearless  and  tame,  perchin^fon 
her  hand,  and  courting  her  caresses  ;  while  she  was  as  artless,  #it|i 
a  knowledge  as  innocent,  and  a  nature  as  happy.  If  Quetxal' 
the  paba's  idol  in  reli|pon,  she  was  hia  idol  in  affection. 
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He  watched  her  awhile,  then  saddenly  aat  up  ;  though  he  said 
tiuc  a  word,  she  flung  her  birdi  off,  and  oame  to  him  ■miliiig. 

"iTou  called  me,  Mther." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  all  overflowed  with  the  dark 
hair,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  **The  time  f^ppxbachea  when  Quel' 
zal'  is  to  come  from  the  home  of  the  gods  ;  it  may  be  he  is  near. 
I  will  send  you  over  the  sea  and  the  land  to  find  him  ;  ^ou  shall 
have  wing^  to  cany  you  into  the  air ;  and  you  shaU  fly  swifter  than 
the  birds  you  have  been  talking  to." 

Her  smile  deepened. 

"  Have  you  not  told  me  that  Quetzal'  is  good,  and  that  his  voice 
is  like  the  fountain's  and  that  when  he  speaks  it  is  like  siiiging  ]  I 
am  ready." 

Be  kissed  her,  and  nearer  the  basin  rolled  the  couch,  upon  which 
she  sat  reclined  against  a  heap  of  cushions,  her  hands  clasped  over ' 
her  breast. 

"  Do  not  let  me  be  long  gone  I "  she  said.  '*  The  lamps  will  bum 
low  again,  and  I  do  not  luce  to  have  the  shadows  come  and  fold  up 
my  flowers." 

The  paba  took  a  pearl  from  the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore  her ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face  ;  she 
looked  at  the  jewel,  and  composed  herself  as  for  sleep.  Her 
hands  settled  upon  her  bosom,  her  features  grew  impassive,  the  lips 
slowly  parted  ;  gradually  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  the  life  running 
in  the  veins  of  her  cheeks  and  forehead  went  back  into  her  heart. 
Oat  of  the  pearl  seemed  to  issue  a  spell  that  stole  upon  her  spirits 
gently  as  an  atomy  settles  through  the  still  air.  Finally,  there  was 
a  sigh,  a  sob,  and  over  the  soul  of  the  maiden  the  will  of  Mualoz 
became  absolute.    He  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Wings  swifter  than  the  winds  are  yours,  TecetL  Go,"  be  said, 
"  search  for  the  god  ;  search  the  land." 

She  moved  not,  and  scarcely  breathed. 

"  Speak,"  he  continued  ;  **  let  me  know  that  I  am  obeyed.** 

The  will  was  absolute  ;  she  spoke,  and  though  at  first  the  words 
came  slowly,  yet  he  listened  like  a  prophet  waiting  for  revelation. 
She  spoke  of  the  land,  of  its  rivers,  forests,  and  mountains  ;  she 
spuke  of  the  cities,  of  their  streets  and  buildings,  and  of  their 
people,  for' whom  she  knew  no  name.  She  spoke  of  events  trans- 
piring in  distant  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Tenochtitlan.  She  went 
mto  the  temples,  markets,  and  palaces.  Wherever  men  travelled, 
thither  her  spirit  flew.  When  tike  flight  was  done,  and  her  broken 
description  ceased,  the  holy  man  sighed. 

"  Not  yet,  Tecetl ;  he  is  not  found.  The  god  is  not  on  the  land. 
Search  the  air." 

And  stUl  the  will  was  absolute,  though  the  theme  of  the  sew 
changed  ;  it  was  not  of  the  land  now,  but  of  the  hif^er  realm  ;  dM 
Bpoke  of  the  sunshine  and  the  doud,  of  wind  ruahuig  ohill,  €l  fhf 
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6«rlih  fir  do^fo,  and  grown  lo  ■mall  that  the  mooniaiiui  leTaUed  with 
theplaina. 

**  iTot  yet,  not  yet,"  he  cried ;  **the  god  is  not  in  the  air.  Oo 
■earoh  the  aea  t " 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  lifted  water,  and  iprinkled  her  faoe  ; 
and  when  he  returned  his  seat  she  apoke,  not  alowly  aa  before,  but 
f aat  and  free. 

"  The  la^d  is  passed ;  behind  me  are  the  cities  and  lakes,  and  the 

rreat  houses  and  blue  watsiirs.  such  as  I  have  seen  in  my  pictures, 
am  hoverinjif  now,  father,  where  there  is  nothing  before  me  but 
waves  and  distance.  White  birds  go  skimming  about  careleslL  of 
the  foam  ;  the  winds  pour  upon  me  steadily ;  and  in  my  ear  is  a 
sound  as  of  a  ^at  yoioe.  I  listen*  and  it  ia  the  sea ;  or,  father,  it 
may  be  the  voice  of  the  god  whom  you  seek." 

She  was  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

**  The  water,  is  it  t    Well,  well,— whither  shall  I  ao  now  t " 

**  Follow  the  shore  ;  it  may  lead  where  only  god'  have  been.*' 

**  Still  the  waves  and  the  distance,  and  the  land,  where  it  goes 
down  into  the  sea  sprinkled  with  shells.  Still  the  deep  voice  in  my 
ear,  and  the  wind  about  me.  I  hurry  on,  but  it  is  all  alike, — all 
water  and  souiid.  No  1  Out  of  the  waves  rises  a  new  land,  the 
sea,  a  girdle  of  billows,  encircling  it  everywhere ;  yet  there  are  blue 
^>uds  ascending  from  the  fields,  and  I  see  paim>toees  and  temples. 
May  not  t^  god  dwell  here  f " 

'*  No.    You  see  but  an  island.    On  I" 

*'  Well,  well.  Behind  me  fades  the  island ;  before  me  ia  nothing 
but  sheen  and  waves  and  distance  again  ;  far  around  runs  the  line 
separating  the  sea  and  sky.  Waste,  all  waate ;  the  sea  all  green, 
the  sky  ul  blue ;  no  life ;  no  god.    But  stay  I " 

'*  Something  moves  on  the  waate  :  speak,  child  1" 

But  for  a  time  she  was  still. 

"Sneak  ! "  he  said,  earnestly.    " Speak,  Tecetl  1 " 

"  Tney  are  far  off,— far  off,"  she  repliedi  slowly  and  in  a  doubt- 
ing way.  '*  Thev  move  and  live,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
come  or  go,  or  what  they  are.  Their  course  is  unsteady,  and,  like 
the  flight  of  birds,  now  upon  the  sea,  then  in  air,  a  moment  seem- 
ina  of  the  waves,  then  of  the  sky.    They  look  like  white  douds." 

*'  Ton  are  fleeter  than  birds  or  clouds, — ^nearer  1  **  he  said,  stern- 
ly, the  fire  in  his  eyes  all  alight 

**  I  go, — I  approach  them, — I  now  see  them  coming.  O  father, 
&ther  1  I  know  not  what  your  god  is  like,  nor  what  shape  he  takes, 
nor  in  what  manner  he  tnvels ;  but  surely  these  are  ms  1'  There 
are  many  of  them,  and  as  they  sweep  along  they  are  a  sight  to  be 
looked  at  with  trembling." 

"  What  are  they,  Tecetl !  " 

'*  How  can  I  answer  ?  They  are  not  of  the  things  I  have  seen  in 
-my  pictures,  nor  heard  in  my  songs.  The  face  of  the  sea  is  whitened 
by  tkem ;  the  largest  leads  the  way,  looking  like  a  shell,— of  than 
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I  haTe  heard  yon  apeak  a»  cominff  from  the  sea,— a  great  shell 
streaked  with  fight  and  shade,  and  hQllow,  so  that  the  sides  rise 
above  the  reach  of  the  waves, — wings — " 

''Nay.  what  would  a  god  of  the  air  with  wings  to  journey  upon 
the  sear'  v 

"  Above  it  are  douds, — clouds  white  as  the  foam,  and  such  as  a 
god  might  choose  to  waft  him  on  his  way.  I  can  see  them  swa^ 
and  toss,  bat  as  the  shell  rushes  into  the  hollow  places,  they  lift  it 
up,  and  drive  it  on." 

A  brighter  light  flashed  from  his  eyes.  '*  It  is  the  oanoe,  the 
canoe  ! "  he  exdaimed.     "  The  canoe  from  Tlapallan  I " 

"  The  oanoe,  father  I  The  waves  rush  joyously  around  it ;  ^hey 
lift  themselves  in  its  path,  and  roll  on  to  meet  it ;  then  as  if  they 
knew  it  to  be  a  god's,  in  peace  make  way  for  its  coming.  Upon  the 
temples  in  my  pictures  I  have  seen  signs  floating;  in  the  air — " 

*'  Tou  mean  banners, — banners,  child,"  he  said,  tremulously. 

"  I  remember  now.  Above  the  foremost  canoe,  above  its  clouds, 
there  is  a  banner,  and  it  is  black — '* 

"  'Tis  Quetzal's  !  'Tis  Quetzal's  !  "  he  muttered. 

'*Itis  black,  with  golden  embroidery,  and  something  picture- 
written  on  it,  but  what  I  cannot  tell." 

*'  Look  in  the  canoe." 

"  I  see — O,  I  know  not  what  to  call  them." 

"  Of  trhat  shape  are  they,  child  V* 

"Yours,  father." 

**  Go  on  :  they  are  gods  ! "  he  said,  and  still  the  haming  of  men 
was  unheard  in  the  great  chamber. 

**  There  are  many  of  them,"  she  continued  ;  their  garments  flash 
and  gleam ;  around  one  like  themselves  they  are  met ;  to  me  he^ 
seems  the  superior  god ;  he  is  speaking,  they  are  listening.  He  is 
taller  than  you,  father,  and  has  a  fair  face,  and  hair  and  beard 
like  the  hue  of  his  banner.      His  garments  are  the  brightest  of  all." 

'*  You  have  described  a  god  ;  it  is  QH0tz.ir,  the  holy,  beautiful 
Quetzal' ! "  he  said,  with  rising  voice.  **"  Look  if  his  coarse  be  to- 
ward the  land." 

"  Every  canoe  movf>s  toward  the  shore." 

"  Enough  1  *'  he  cried.  *'  The  writing  on  t^  wall  is  the  god's  I " 
And,  rising,  he  awoke  the  girl. 

As  Tecetl  awake  had  no  recollection  •of  her  journey,  or  of  what 
she  had  seen  in  its  course,  she  wondered  at  his  trouble  and  excite* 
ment,  and  spoke  to  him,  without  answer. 

'*  Father,  what  has  Tecetl  done  that  you  should  be  so  trou* 
bled?" 

He  put  aside  her  arms,  and  in  silence  turned  slowly  ^om  the 
pleasant  place,  and  retraced  his  steps  back  through  the  haUi  of  the 
Cft  to  the^  court-yard  and  aaoteas. 

The  weight  of  the  secret  did  not  oppress  him  ;  it  rested  upon  him 
lightly  as  the  surplice  upon  his  shoulders  ;  for  the  humble  servant 
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of  ^it  god  WM  lifted  abi  ve  his  poverty  and  trembling,  and,  vivified 
by  the  oonsoioitineM  of  inspiration,  felt  more  than  a  warrior's 
strength.  But  what  should  he  do  ?  Where  pro'iaim  the  reveUtion } 
Upon  the  temple  7 

**  The  streets  are  deserted  ;  the  people  are  in  the  theatre ;  the 
king  is  there  with  all  Anahuao,"  he  muttered.  '*The  oomiug  of 
Quetsal'  oonoems  the  Empire,  and  it  shall  hear  the  auuouucemeht ; 
so  hot  on  the  temple,  but  to  the  tianguea.  The  god  speaks  to  me  1 
To  the  UatiyxieM  /  " 

In  the  chapel  he  exchanged  his  white  surplioe  for  the,  regalia  pf 
BMriilce.  Never  before,  to  his  fancy,  wore  the  idol  stioh  seeming 
of  life.  Satisfaction  played  grimly  about  its  mouth  ;  upon  its  brow, 
like  a  coronet,  sat  the  infinite  WjU.  ^  From  the  chapel  he  descended 
to  the  street  that  led  tp  the  greu'^  square.  Insensibly,  as  he  hurried 
on,  his  steos  quickened ;  and  bareheaded  and  unsaudalled^  his  white 
beard  and  hair  loose  and  flowing,  and  his  face  beamina  with  excite* 
ment,  ho  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  direful  prophecy.  On  the 
streets  he  met  only  slaves.  At  the  theatre  the  entnuice  was  blocked 
by  people ;  soldiery  guarded  the  arena :  but  guard  and  people 
shrunk  at  his  ap]j^roaoh  ;  and  thus,  without  word  or  cry,  he  rushed 
within  the  wall  of  sliiekla,  where  were  none  but  the  combatants, 
living  and  dead. 

Midwav  the  arena  he  halted,  his  face  to  the  king.  Arojand  ran 
his  wondrous  glance,  and,  regardless  of  the  royalty  present,  the 
people  shouted,  "  The  paba,  the  paba  I  **  and  their  many  voices 
shook  the  theatre.  Flinging  the  white  locks  back  on  his  shoulders, 
he  tossed  his  arms  aloft ;  and  the  tumult  rose  into  the  welkin,  and 
a  calm  settled  over  the  multitude.  Montezuma,  with  the  raaledie> 
tion  warm  on  his  lips,  bent  from  his  couch  to  hear  his  words. 

*<  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan,  the  beautiful! "  he  cried,  in  the  unmea- 
sured accents  of  grief.  '*  Woe  to  homes,  and  people,  and  armies, 
and  king !  Why  this  gathering  of  dwellers  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys  ?  Why  the  combat  of  warriors  ?  Quetzal'  is  at  hand.  He 
comes  for  vengeance.  Woe  is  Teuochtitlr.n,  the  beautiful !  *  "^^  *  * 
This,  O  king,  la  the  day  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  From  out 
the  sea,  wafted  by  clouds,  even  now  the  canoes  of  the  god  are 
coming.  His  power  whitens  the  waves,  and  the  garments  of  his 
warriors  ^leam  with  the  light  of  the  sky.  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan  1 
This  day  is  the  last  of  her  perfect  glory ;  to  morrow  Quetzal'  will 

f listen  on  theseasliore,  and  her  Empire  vanish  forever.  *  *  •  * 
'eople,  say  farewell  to  peace!  Keepers  of  the  temples,  holy  men, 
go  feed  the  fires,  and  say  the  prayer,  and  sacrifice  the  victim!  And 
thou,  O  king !  eummou  thy  strong  men,  leaders  in  battle,  an^  be 
thy  banners  counted,  and  thy  nations  marshalled.  In  vain.  Woe  is 
Tenochtitlan !  Sitting  in  the  lake,  she  shines  lustrously  as  a  star  ; 
and  though  in  a  valley  of  gardens,  she  is  like  a  great  tree  shadow- 
ing in  a  desert.  But  ike  rayager  comes,  and  the  tree  shall  be  fell- 
ed, and  the  star  go  out  daikliug  forever.     The  fires  shall  fade,  the 
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bonei  of  the  dead  kinsi  be  loattered,  altars  and  godi  overthrown, 
and  every  temple  levelled  with  the  streets.    Woe  is  Tenochtitlan  I. 
Ended,— ended  forever  is  the  march  of  Azatlan,  the  miffhty  ! " 

His  arms  fell  down,  and,  without  further  word,  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  breast,  the  prophet  departed.  The  spell  he  left  behtod 
him  remained  unbroken.  As  they  recovered  from  the  effecti  of  his 
bodement,  the  pejople  left  the  theatre,  their  minds  full  of  indefinite 
dread.  If  perchance  they  spoke  of  the  scene  as  they  went,  it  wai 
in  whispers,  and  rather  to  sound  the  depths  of  each  other's  alarm. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  remained  in  their  houses,  brooding 
alone,  or  collected  in  groups,  talking  in  low  voices,  wonderinj<  about 
the  prescience  of  the  paba,  and  looking  each  moment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  something  more  terrible. 

The  king  watched  the  holy  man  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
crowded  passage'}  then  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his  face,  and 
he  sunk  almost  to  the  platform.  The  nobles  rushed  around,  and 
bore  him  to  his  palanquin,  tfaeir  brave  souls  astonished  .that  the 
warrior  and  priest  and  mighty  mottr.rch  could  be  so  overcome.  They 
carried  him  to  his  palace,  and  left  bitn  to  a  solitude  full  of  unkingly 
superstitions. 

Guatamozin,  serene  amid  the  confusion,  called  the  tamaneSf  and 
ordered  the  old  Othmi  and  the  dead  removed.  The  Tezcucan  still 
breathed. 

*'  The  revUer  of  the  gods  shall  be  cared  for,"  he  said  to  luuxpelf, 
"  If  he  lives,  their  justice  will  convict  him." 

Before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  structure  in  the  tiatiguex  was 
taken  down  and  restored  to  the  temples,  never  again  to  be  used. 
Yet  the  market-place  remained  deserted  and  vacant ;  the  whole  city 
seemed  plag)ie*smitten. 

And  tlie  common  terror  was  not  without  cause,  any  more  than 
Mualox  was  without  inspiration.  That  night  the  ships  of  Oortez, 
eleven  in  number,  and  freighted  with  the  materials  of  conquest, 
from  the  east  of  Yucatan,  came  sweeping  down  the  Bay  of  Gam* 
peaoh;^.  Next  morning  they  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  beauti- 
ful with  its  pure  water  and  its  banks  fringed  with  mangroves. 
Teoetl  had  described  the  fleet,  the  sails  of  which  from  afar  looked 
like  clouds,  while  they  did,  indeed,  whiten  the  sea. 

Next  evening  a  courier  sped  hotly  over  therSauseway  and  up  the 
street,  stopping  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  He  was  taken  be- 
fore the  king ;  and  shortly  after,  it  went  flying  over  the  city  how 
Quetzal'  had  arrived,  in  canoes  larger  than  temples,  wafted  by 
clouds,  and  full  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Then  sauK  the  monarch  s 
heart;  and,  though  the  Spaniard  knew  it  not,  his  marvellous  con- 
quest was  half  completed  before  his  iron  shoe  smote  the  shore  at 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa.* 
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*  Oortes'  squadron  leaehed  the  month  of  the  river  Tabasco  on  the  12th  ol 
MAnh.lMft; 
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CHAPTER  L  V 

WHO  ARB  THrf  8TIUWO£BS  f 

Mab<}h  passed,  and  April  came,  and  still  the  strangers,  in  their 
great  oanoes,  lingered  on  the  coast.  Montezama  observed  them 
with  becoming  prudence  ;  through  his  lookouts,  he  was  informed  of 
Iheir  progress  from  the  time  the^  left  the  Rio  de  Tabasco. 

The  constant  anxiety  to  which  he  was  subjected  affected  his 
temper ;  and,  though  roused  from  the  torpor  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  by  the  visit  to  the  golden  chamber,  and  the  subsequent 
prophecy  of  Mualox,  his  melancholy  was  a .  thing  of  common 
observation.  He  renounced  his  ordinary  amusements,  even  toto- 
loque^  and  went  no  more  to  the  hunting-grounds  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake ;  in  preference,  he  took  long  walks  in  the  gardens,  and  reclined 
in  the  audience-chamber  of  his  palace;  yet  more  remarkable, 
conversation  with  his  councillors  and  nobles  delighted  him  more 
than  the  dances  of  hi*  women  or  the  songs  of  his  minstrels.  In 
truth,  the  monarch  was  himself  a  victim  of  the  delusions  he  «had 

Sirfected  for  his  people.  Polytheism  had  come  to  him  with  the 
mpire ;  but  he  had  enlarged  upon  it,  and  covered  it  with  dogmas  ; 
and  so  earnestly,  through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  had  he  preach- 
ed them,  that,  at  lasfc,  he  had  become  his  most  zealous  convert.  JA 
all  his  dominions,  there  was  not  one  whom  faith  more  inclined  to 
absolute  fear  of  Quetzal'  than  himself. 

One  evening  he  passed  from  his  bath  to  the  dining-hall  for  the 
last  meal  of  the  day.  Invigorated,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  attired 
for  the  fourth  timo  since  morning  in  fresh  garments,  he  walked 
briskly,  and  even  droned  a  sopg. 

No  monarch  in  Europe  fared  more  sumptuously  than  Montezuma. 
The  room  devoted  to  the  purpose  was  spacious,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  brilliantly  lighted.  The  floor  wimi  spread  with  figured 
matting,  and  the  walls  hung  with  beautiful  tapestry ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  a  luxurious  couch  had  been  rolled  for  him, 
it  being  his  habit  to  eat  reclining ;  while,  to  hide  him  from  the 
curious,  a  screen  had  been  contrived,  and  setup  between  the  couch 
and  principal  door.  The  viands  set  down  by  his  steward  as  the 
substantials  of  the  first  course  were  arranged  upon  the  floor  before 
the  couch,  and  kept  warm  and  smoking  by  ohafing-dishea.    The 
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table,  if  ■aoh  it  maj  be  called,  waa  rappUad  bj  eontdbationa  from 
the  provinoea,  and  fiirniahed,  in  faot,  no  oontemptible  proof  of  hia 
authority,  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  waa  ezeiciaed  The 
ware  waa  of  the  finest  Oholnlan  manufacture,  and,  like  hia  dothea, 
never  used  by  him  but  the  onoa,  a  royal  custom  requiring  him  to 
present  it  to  nil  frienda.* 

When  he  entered  the  room,  the  evening  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  present  only  his  steward,  four  or  five  aged  councillors,  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  aa  "  uncles,"  and  a  couple  of  women, 
who  occupied  themselves  in  preparing  certain  wafers  and  confections 
which  he  particularly  aflTeeted.  He  stretched  himself  comfortably 
upon  the  couch,  much,  I  presume,  after  the  style  of  the  Romans, 
and  at  once  began  the  meal.  The  ancients  moved  back  several 
steps,  and  a  score  of  boys,  noble,  yet  dad  in  the  inevitable  nequethi ' 
responding  to  a  bell,  came  in  and  posted  themselves  to  answer  his 
requests. 

Sometimes,  by  invitation,  the  oounoillora  were  permitted  to  share 
the  feast ;  oftener,  however,  the  only  obiect  of  their  presence  was 
toafibrd  him  the  gratification  of  remark.  The  conversation  was 
usually  irregular,  and  hushed  and  renewed  aa  he  prompted,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  extended  to  the  gravest  political  and  religious 
subiects.    On  the  evening  in  question  he  spoke  to  them  kindly. 

"  I  feel  better  this  evenin^^,  undes.  My  good  star  is  rising  above 
the  mists  that  have  douded  it.  We  ought  not  to  complain  of  what 
we  cannot  help  j  still,  I  have  thought  that  when  the  ^ods  retained 
the  power  to  afflict  us  with  sorrows,  they  should  have  given  us  some 
power  to  correct  them." 

One  of  the  old  men  answered  reverentially,  *'  A  king  should  be 
too  great  for  sorrows ;  he  should  wear  his  crown  against  them  as  we 
wear  our  mantles  against  the  cold  winds." 

*' A  good  idea,"  said  the  monarchy  smiling ;  "  but  you  forget  that 
the  crown,  instead  of  protecting,  is  itself  the  trouble.  Come  nearer, 
undes ;  there  is  a  matter  more  serious  about  which  I  would  hear 
your  mind?." 

They  obeyed  him,  and  he  went  on. 

"  The  last  courier  brought  me  word  that  the  strangers  were  yet 
on  the  coast,  hoveiing  about  the  islands.  Tell  me,  who  say  you 
they  are,  and  whence  do  they  come  t " 

"  How  may  we  know  more  than  our  wise  master  t "  said  one  of 
them. 

"And  our  thoughts, — do  we  not  borrow  them  from  you,  O  king  t" 
added  another. 

"  What  i  Oall  jon  those  answers  t  Nay,  undes,  my  fools  oan 
better  serve  me ;  if  they  cannot  instruct,  they  can  at  least  amuse." 

The  kisff  spoke  bitterly,  and  looking  at  one,  probably  the  oldeat 
of  them  all,  said : — 

*  FkSBOott^  Oonq.  of  Hnlooi. 
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'*  Undl*.  yon  are  the  poorest  oonrtior,  but  yon  are  discreet  and 
bonest.  I  want  opinioni  that  have  in  them, more  wisdom^ than 
flattery.    Speak  to  mo  truly  :  who  are  these  strangers  ? " 

**  For  yonr  sake,  O  my  good  king,  I  wish  I  were  wise ;  for  the 
trouble  Uiey  have  given  my  poor  understanding  is  indeed  very 
great.  I  believe  them  to  be  gods,  landed  from  the  Sun."  And 
the  old  man  went  on  to  fortify  his  belief  with  arguments.  In  the 
excited  state  of  his  fancy,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  oonyert  the  cannon 
of  the  Spaniards  into  engines  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  trans- 
form their  horses  into  creatures  of  Mictlan  mightier  than  meA. 
Bight  summarily  he  also  concluded  that  none  but  gods  could 
traverse  the  dominions  of  Haloc,**  subjecting  the  variant  winds  to 
their  wilL  Finally,  to  prove  the  strangers  irresistible,  he  referred 
to  the  battle  of  Tabasco,  then  lately  fought  between  Cortez  and  the 
Indians. 

Montesuma  heard  him  in  silence,  and  replied,  **Not  badly  given, 
uncle  ;  your  Mends  may  profit  by  your  example ;  but  you  have  not 
talked  as  a  warrior.  You  have  forgotten  that  we,  too,  hnve  beaten 
the  laay  Tabascans.  That  reference  proves  as  much  for  my  caciques 
Ml  for  your  gods.',' 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  first  course  was  removed.  The 
■eoond  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  delicacies  in  the  prei)aration 
of  which  his  artiiie*  delighted ;  at  this  time  appeared  the  chvdntl., 
a  rich,  frothy  beverage  served  in  xiearaa,  or  small  golden  gol>Ie«tB. 
Girls,  selected  for  their  rank  and  beauty,  succeeded  the  boys. 
Floolcing  around  him  with  light  and  echoleas  feet,  very  graceful, 
weiy  happy,  theirs  was  indeed  the  service  that  awaits  the  faithful 
in  Mahomet's  Paradise.  To  each  of  his  ancients  he  pa&ecd  a  goblet 
of  ehodaU^  then  continued  his  eating  and  talking. 

'*  Tea.  Be  they  gods  or  men,  I  would  give  a  province  to.  know 
their  intention;  uiat,  uncles,  would  enable  me  to  determine  my 
policv, — whether  to  give  them  war  or  peace.  As  yet  they  have 
asked  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  trading  with  us;  and,  judging 
them  by  our  nations,  I  want  not  better  warrant  of  friendship.  As 
yon  know,  strangers  have  twice  before  been  upon  our  coast  in  such 
canoes,  and  with  such  arms  ;  f  and  in  both  instances  they  sought 
gold,  and  getting  it  they  departed.    WiU  these  go  like  them } " 

*'  Has  my  master  forgotten  the  words  of  Mualox  ?  ** 

**  To  Mictlan  with  the  paba  I "  said  the  king  violently.  **  He  has 
fiUed  my  cities  and  people  with  trouble.". 

**  Yet  he  is  a  prophet,"  retorted  the  old  councillor,  boldly.  "  How 
knew  he  of  the  coming  of  the  strangers  before  it  was  known  in  the 
pahioef" 

The  flosh  of  the  king  s  face  faded. 

•God  of  the  sea. 

t  Tho  aliosioQ  was  doubtless  to  the  expedlttons  of  Hemandei  de  Cordova 
^lffl7»  and  Juan  de  Gtijalva,  In  in& 
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**  Ik  is  »  mjiterj,  nnole,— •  myitery  too  deep  for  nw.    All  the 
day  and  night  before  he  wm  in  hJa  CKi ;  he  went  not  into  the  city 
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even. 

*<  If  the  wiie  maiter  will  liaten  to  the  words  of  hie  lUre,  he  will 
not  again  ourse  the  paba,  but  make  him  a  friend." 

The  monarch's  lip  cnrled  derisirely. 

"  My  palace  is  now  a  honse  of  prayer  and  sober  life ;  he  would 
turn  it  into  a  place  of  revelry." 

All  the  ancients  but  the  one  laughed  at  the  irony ;  that  one  re- 
peated his  words. 

"  A  friend  ;  but  how  1 "  asked  Montesuma. 

"  Call  him  from  the  Gd  to  the  palace ;  let  him  stand  here  with 
us ;  in  the  councils  crive  him  a  voice.  He  can  read  the  future ; 
make  of  him  an  oracle.  0  king,  who  like  him  can  stand  between 
you  and  Quetzal'  ?  " 

For  a  while  Montezuma  toyed  idly  with  the  xicara.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Mualoz,  and  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  pondered  the  question  of  how  the  holy  man  had  learned 
the  cuming  ot  the  strangers  ;  to  satis^  himself  as  to  his  means  of 
information,  he  had  even  instituted  inquiries  outoide  the  palace. 
And  yet  it  was  but  one  of  several  mysteries  ;  beLind  it,  if  not  su- 
perior, were  the  golden  chamber,  its  wealth,  and  the  writing  on  the 
walls.  They  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  paba :  works  so  won- 
drous could  not  have  been  done  in  one  lifetime.  They  were  the 
handiwork  of  a  god,  who  had  chosen  Mualux  for  his  servant  and 
prophet ;  such  was  the  judgment  of  the  king. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Ihe  monarch  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
strangers  on  the  coast  were  Quetzal'  and  his  followers,  whom  it  were 
vain  to  resist,  if  their  object  was  vengeance.  But  the  human  heart 
is  seldom  without  its  suggestion  of  hope;  and  he  thought,  though 
resiatanoe  was  impossible,  might  he  not  propitiate  ?  This  policy  had 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  most  Ukely  without  result,  for  the  words 
of  the  councillor  seemed  welcome.  Indeed,  he  could  scarcely  fail 
to  recognize  the  bold  idea  they  conveyed — nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  meeting  the  god  with  his  own  prophet. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  in  his  heart.  "  I  will  use  the  paba.  He 
shall  come  and  stand  between  me  and  the  woe." 

Then  he  arose,  took  a  string  of  jpearls  from  his  neck,  and  with  his 
own  band  placed  it  around  that  of  the  ancient. 

"  Yourftlace  is  with  me,  uncle.  I  will  have  a  chamber  fitted  for 
you  here  in  the  palace.  Go  no  more  away.  Ho,  steward  I  The 
Slipper  is  done  ;  let  the  pipes  be  brought,  and  give  me  music  and 
dance.  Bid  the  minstrels  come.  A  song  of  the  olden  time  may 
make  me  strong  again." 
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Tbaoes  of  the  Bupper  speedily  disappeared.  The  screen  was  rolled 
a\(ay,  and  pipes  placed  in  the  monarch's  hand  for  distributii^n 
amongst  his  famiuars.  Blue  vapor  began  to  ascend  to  the  carved 
rafters,  when  the  tapestry  on  both  sides  of  the  room  was  flung  aside, 
and  the  sound  of  comets  and  flutes  poured  in  from  an  adjoining 
apartment ;  and,  a'i  if  answering  the  summons  of  the  music,  a  com- 
pany of  duicing-girls  entered,  and  filled  the  space  in  front  of  the 
monarch ;  half  nude  were  they,  and  flashing  with  ornaments,  and 
aerial  with  gauze  and  flying  ribbons  ;  silver  bells  tinkled  with  each 
step,  and  on  their  heads  were  wreaths,  and  in  their  hands  garlands 
of  fldwers.  Voluptuous  children  were  they  of  the  voluptuous 
valley. 

Saluting  the  n£onarch,  they  glided  away,  and  commenced  a  dance. 
With  drcMny,  -half -shut  eyes,  through  the  scented  cloud  momei^tly 
deepening  around  him,  he  watched  them ;  and  in  the  sensuous,  ani- 
mated scene  was  disckised  one  of  the  enchantments  that  had  weaned 
him  from  the  martiaf  love  of  his  youth. 

Every  movement  of  the  figure  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  a 
kind  of  eesthetic  philosophy  was  blent  with  its  perfect  time  and 
elegance  of  motion.  Slow  and  stately  at  first,  it  gradually  quicken- 
ed ;  then,  as  if  to  excite  the  blood  and  fancy,  it  became  more  mazy 
and  voluptuous  ;  and  finally,  as  that  is  the  sweetest  song  that  ends 
with  a  long  decadence,  it  was  so  concluded  as  to  soothe  the  trans- 
ports itself  had  awakened.  Sweeping  along,  it  reached  a  point,  a 
veiy  climax  of  abandon  and  beauty,  in  which  the  dancers  appeared 
to  forget  the  music  and  the  method  of  the  figure ;  then  the  eyes  of 
the  king'shoue  br^htly,  and  the  pipe  lingered  on  his  lips  forgotten; 
and  then  the  musicians  began,  one  b^  one,  to  yrithdn,-^  from  the 
harmony,  and  the  dancers  to  vanish  singly  from  the  room,  untU,  at 
last,  there  was  but  one  flute  to  be  heard,  while  but  one  girl  remained. 
Fin^y,  she  also  disappeared,  and  all  grew  still  again. 

And  the  king  sat  silent  and  listless,  surrendered  totheenjoynient 
which  was  the  object  of  the  diversion  ;  yet  he  heard  tiM  mnido ; 
yet  he  saw  the  lithe  and  palpitating  forms  of  the  dancers  in  posture 
and  motion ;  yet  he  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  their  youth'  and  gmM 
and  beauty,  not  as  a  passion,  but  rather  a  spell  iuU  of  the  aagges- 
tions  of  passion,  when  a  number  of  men  came  noiselessly  in,  and, 
kneeling,  saluted  him.  Their  costume  was  that  of  priests,  and  Moh 
of  them  carried  an  instrument  of  music  fashioned  somewhat  like  • 
Hebrew  lyre. 
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**  Ah,  my  .mimrtrelt,  my  minsirels  t  **  he  iaid,  his  Inoa  fluahinK 
with  pleaiiure.  **  Welcome  in  the  streetB,  welcome  in  the  camp, 
welcome  in  the  i>alace,  also  I    What  have  you  to-nuht  t " 

<*  When  last  we  were  admitted  to  your  presence^  O  king,  you  bade 
tu  compose  hymns  to  the  god  Quetzal'—^' 

"Yes ;  I  remember." 

"  We  prav  you  not  to  think  ill  of  your  slaves  if  we  say  that  the 
verses  whicn  come  unbidden  are  the  nest ;  no  song  of  the  birds  so 
beautiful  as  the  one  it  sings  when  its  h^art  is  full." 

The  monarch  sat  up. 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  command.  I  know  something  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  It  is  not  a  thin^  to  be  driven  by  the  will,  like  a  canoe  by 
a  strong  arm  ;  neither  is  it  a  slave,  to  come  or  go  at  a  signaL  I  bid 
my  warriors  march ;  I  order  the  sacrifice ;  but  the  lays  of  my  min- 
strels have  ever  been  of  their  free  will.  Leave  me  now.  To  you 
are  my  gardens  and  palaces.  I  warrant  the  verses  you  have  are 
good  ;  but  go  ask  your  hearts  for  better." 

They  retired  with  their  faces  Awards  him  until  hidden  behind 
the  tapestry. 

"  I  love  a  song,  uncles,"  continued  the  king ;  "  I  love  a  hymn  to 
the  gods,  and  a  story  of  battle  chanted  in  a  deep  voice.  In  the 
halls  of  the  Sun  eveij  soul  is  a  minstrel,  and  every  tale  a  song. 
But  let  them  go  ;  it  is  well  enough.  I  promised  Iztlu',  the  Tezcu- 
can,  to  give  him  audience  to-night.  He  comes  to  the  palace  but 
seldom,  and  he  has  not  asked  a  favor  since  I  settled  his  quarrel 
with  the  lordCaoama.    Send  one  to  see  if  he  is  now  at  the  door." 

Thereupon  he  fell  to  reflecting  and  smoking ;  and  when  next  he 
spoke,  it  WM  from  the  midst  of  an  aromatic  cloud. 

"  I  love  the  wise  'Hualpilli ;  for  his  sake  I  would  have  his  chil- 
dren  happy.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  gave  more  to  policy 
than  to  war.  It  were  grievous  to  let  his  city  ba  disturbed  by  feuds 
and  fighting  men  ;  therefore  £  gave  it  to  the  eldest  sou.  His  claim 
was  best ;  and,  besides,  he  has  the  friendly  heart  to  serve  me.  Still 
—still,  I  wish  there  had  been  two  Tezcucos." 

"There  was  but  one  voice  about- the  judgment  in  Tezcuoo,  0 
king ;  the  citizens  all  said  it  was  just." 

"  And  they  would  have  said  the  same  if  I  had  given  them  Iztlil'. 
I  know  the  knaves,  uncle.  It  was  not  their  applause  I  cared  for  ; 
but,  you  see,  in  gaining  a  servuit,  I  lost  one.  Iztlil'  is  a  warrior. 
Had  he  the  will,  he  could  serve  me  in  the  field  as  well  as  his  bro- 
ther in  the  council  I  must  attach  him  to  ine.  A  strong  arm  is 
pleasant  to  lean  on ;  it  is  better  than  a  staff." 

Addressing  himself  to  the  pipe  again,  he  sat  smoking,  and  moodily 
observing  the  vapor  vanish  above  him.  There  was  silence  untijl 
Iztlil'  was  ushered  ia 

The  casique  was  still  suffering  from  his  wounds.  His  step  was 
.  feeble,  so  that  his  obeisance  was  stopped  by  the  monarch  himself. 
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■  *'  Let  the  salutation  go,  my  lord  Istlil'.  Tour  courage  has  ooat 
yon  muoh.  I  lemembw  yon  are  Hhe  son  of  my  old  friend,  and  bid 
you  weJcome." 

"  The  Tlasoalans  are  good  warriors,"  said  the  Tezoucan  coldly. 

"  And  for  that  reason  better  victims,"  added  the  king,  qnickly. 
"  By  the  Sun  I  know  not  what  we  would  do  without  them.  Their 
hills  supply  our  temples." 

*'  And  1,  good  king — I  am  but  a  warrior.  My  heart  is  not  soft- 
ened by  things  pertaining  to  religion.  Enough  for  me  to  worship 
the  Rods."  .  ■  < 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  student  f  " 

**  I  never  studied  in  the  academies." 

'*I  understand,"  said  the  king,  with  a  low  laugh.  '*  Tou  cannot 
name  as  many  stars  as  enemies  whom  you  have  slain.  No  matter. 
I  have  places  for  such  scholars.    Have  you  commanded  an  arniy  f  " 

**  It  pleased  you  to  give  me  that  confidence.  I  led  my  companies 
within  the  Tlascalan  widl,  and  came  back  with  captives." 

. "  I  recollect  now.  But  as  most  good  warriors  are  modest,  my 
son,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  the  chiefs  said  of  your  conduct ;  you 
would  blush—" 

Txtlir  started. 

"  Content  you,  content  you ;  your  blush  would  not  be  for  shame." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  the  king  gave  to  his  pipe.  Suddenly 
he  said,  ''There have  been  tongues  busy  with  your  fame,  my  spn. 
I  have  heard  you  were 'greatly  dissatisfied  because  I  gave  your 
father's  city  to  your  elder  brother.  But  I  consider  that  men  ore 
never  without  detractors,  and  I  cannot  forget  thlit  you  have  perilled 
your  life  for  the  gods.  Actions  I  accept  as  the  j^roofs  of  will.  If 
the  favor  that  brought  you  here  he  reasfonable,  it  is  yours  for  the 
aif&ing.     I  have  the  wish  to  serve  you." 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  I  have  enemies,"  said  Iztlil',  calmly. 
"I  will  abuse  no  one  on  that  account ;  for  I  am  an  enemy,  and  I 
can  forgive  in  others  what  I  deem  virtue  in.  myself.  But  it  moves 
me  greatly,  O  king,  that  my  enemies  should  steal  into  your  palace, 
and,  in  my  absence,  wrong  me  in  your  opinion.  Bat  pardon  me,  I 
did  not  come  to  defend  myself — " 

"  You  have  taken  my  words  in  an  evil  sense,"  interposed  the 
king,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

**  Or  to  conceal  the  truth,"  the  Tezcucan  continued.  **  There  is 
kingly  blood  in  me,  and  I  dare  speak  as  my  father's  son.  So  if 
lihey  said  merely  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  your  judgment,  they 
sa''d  truly." 

Afonteeuma  frowned. 

"  I  intend  my  words  to  be  respectful,  most  mighty  king.  A  com- 
mon wisdom  teaches  us  to  respect  the  brave  man  and  dread  the 
cowurd.  And  there  is  not  in  your  garden  a  flower  as  beautiful, 
nor  in  your  i>ower  a  privilege  as  preoious,  as  free  speech  ;  and  it 
would  sound  ill  o'  one  so  great  and  secure  as  my  father's  friend  if 
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he  permitted  in  the  streets  and  in  ^he  farmer'i  hut  what  he  forbade 
in  his  palace.  I  spoke  of  dissat/sfkotioii ;  but  think  not  it  was  be- 
caus^you  gave  Tezouoo  to  my  t^jther,  and  to  me  the  bare  hills 
that  have  soaroely  herbage  enough  for  a  wolf-coyert.  1  am  less  a 
prince  than  a  warrior ;  aU  places  are  alike  to  me ;  the  earth  affords 
me  royal  slumber,  while  no  Jewelled  canopy  is  eqnal  to  the  starred 
heavens  ;  and  as  there  is  a  weakness  in  pleasant  memories,  I  have 
none.  To  such  as  I  am,  O  king,  what  matters  a  barren  hill  or  a 
proud  palace  t  I  murmured,  nay,  I  did  more,  because,  in  judging 
my  quarrel,  you  overthrew  ^e  independence  of  my  country..  When 
my  father  visited  you  from  across  the  lake,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  stand  before  you,  or  hide  his  kingly  robes  beneath  a  slave's 
garb." 

Montezuma  half  started  from  his  seat.  "  Holy  gods  1  Is  rebel- 
Uonsoboldt" 

"  I  meant  no  disrespect,  great  king.  I  only  sought  to  justify  my- 
self, and  in  your  rc^al  presence  say  what  I  have  thought  while 
fighting  under  your  banner.  But,  without  more  abuse  of  your 
patience^  I  rill  to  my  purpose,  especially  as  I  came  for  peace  and 
mendship." 

"  The  son  of  my  friend  forgets  that  I  have  ways  to  make  peace 
without  treating  for  it^"  said  the  king. 

The  Tezoucan.  smother^  an  angry  reply. 

"  By  service  done,  I  have  shown  a  disposition  to  serve  you,  O 
king.  Yory  soon  every  warrior  will  be  needed.  A  throne  may  be 
laid  amid  hymns  and  priestly  prayers,  yet  have  no  strength ;  to 
endure,  it  must  rest  upon  the  all^ipAuce  of  love.  Though  I  have 
spoken  unpleasant  words,  I  came  to  ask  that,  by  a  simple  boon, 
you  ffive  me  cause  to  love.  I  have  Tefiected  that  I,  too,  am  of  royal 
blood,  and,  as  the  son  of  a  king,  may  lead  your  armies,  and  look 
for  alliance  in  your  house.  By  marriage,  O  king,  I  desire,  come 
good  or  evil,  to  link  my  fortune  to  yours." 

Montezuma's  countenance  was  stolid  ;  no  eye  could  have  detected 
upon  it  so  much  as  surprise.  He  quietly  asked,  '*  Which  of  my 
daughters  has  found  favor  in  your  eyes  ? " 

They  are  all  beautiful,  but  only  one  of  them  is  fitted  for  a  war* 
rior's  wife." 

"Tula?'* 

Iztlil'  bowed. 

''She  is  dear  to  me,*'  said  the  king,  softly,  " dearer  than  a  dt^ ; 
she  is  holy  as  a  temple,  and  lovelier  than  the  morning  ;  her  voice 
is  sweet  as  the  summer  wind,  and  her  presence  as  the  summer  itself. 
Have  you  spoken  to  her  of  this  thing  ?  " 

'*  I  love  her,  so  that  her  love  is  nothing  to  me.  Her  feelings  are 
her  own,  but  uie  is  yours ;  and  you  are  more  powerful  to  give  than 
she  to  withhold." 

*'  Well,  w^,"  said  the  monarch,  after  a  little  thought ;  "  in  my 
realm  there  an  none  of  bett«r  quality  than  the  children  of  'Hual- 
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illjL — ^non«  from  whom  raoh  demand  ii  as  proper.  Yet  it  li  worthy 
leliberation.  It  is  true,  I  have  the  power  to  Mstow,  but  there  are 
others  who  have  the  right  to  be  consulted.  I  study  the  happixMss  of 
my  people,  and  it  were  unnatural  if  I  oared  less  for  that  of  my  chil- 
dren. So  leave  me  now,  but  take  with  you,  brave  prince,  tiie  as- 
surance that  I  am  friendly  to  your  suit.  The  gods  go  with  you  ! " 
And  Iztlil',  after  a  low  obeisance,  withdrew  ;  and  then  the  over- 
ture was  fully  discussed.  Montezuma  spoke  froely,  welcoming  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  bold,  free-spoken  cacique,  and  seeing  in 
tne  demand  only  a  question  of  policy.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
ancients  made  no  opposition ;  uiey  could  see  no  danger  in  the  alli- 
ance, and  had  no  care  for  the  parties.    It  was  policy. 


OHAPTEB  III. 


THB    BAKISBMKNT  OF  OUATAMOZnr. 

-Ths  palace  of  Montezuma  was  regarded  as  of  very  great  sanctity, 
so  that  his  household,  its  economy,  and  the  exact  relation  its  mem- 
bers bore  to  each  Mother  were  mysteries  to  the  public.  From  the  best 
.':jiormation,  however,  I«  wonld  seem  that  he  had  two  lawful  and 
acknowledged  wives,  the  tra  queens  Tecalco  and  Acatlan,'**'  who, 
with  their  families,  ocouUwd  spi  cious  apartments  secure  from  in- 
trusion. They  were  good-looking,  middle-aged  women,  whom  the 
monarch  honored  with  the  highest  respect  and  confidence.  By  the 
first  one,  he  had  a  son  and  daughter ;  by  the  second  two  daughters. 

**  Help  me,  Acailan  1  I  appeal  to  your  friendship,  to  the  love 
you  bear  your  children, — help  me  in  dfy  trouble."  So  the  queen 
Tecalco  prayed  the  queen  Acatlan  in  the  palace  the  morning  after 
the  audience  given  the  Tezcucan  by  the  kiug. 

The  two  were  sitting  in  a  room  furnished  with  some  taste. 
Through  the  great  windows,  shaded  by  purple  curtains,  streamed 
the  fre»h  breath  of  the  early  day.  There  were  female  slaves  around 
them  in  waiting ;  while  a  boy  nearly  grown,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  apartment,  was  pitching  the  golden  balls  in  iotoloq^i/t.  This 
was  I^nce  lo',  the  brother  of  Tula,  and  son  of  Teoalco. 

**  What  is  the  trouble  ?    What  can  I  do  ? "  asked  Acatlan. 

**  Listen  to  me,"  said  iTecalco.  '*  The  king  has  just  gcnie.  He 
came  in  better  mood  than- usual,  and  talked  pleasantly.  Something 
had  happened  ;  some  point  of  policy  had  been  gained.  Nowadays, 
yon  know,  he  talks  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  policy.  Formerlv 
it  was  all  of  war.  We  cannot  deny,  Acatlan,  that  he  is  mum 
changed.  Well,  he  played  a  game  with  lo*,  then  sat  down,  saying 
he  had  news  which  he  thought  would  please  me.    You  will  haordly 


•  These  are  the  proper  names  of  the  queens; 
to  Prescott,  Oonq.  of  Meidco,  VoL  11^  p.  861. 
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believe  it»  but  he  said  that  Iitlil',  the  proud  TeMacan,  asked  Tola 
in  marriage  lait  night.  Think  of  it  t  Tala,  my  bloMom,  my  poul  I 
and  to  that  vile  cacique  1 " 

'*  Well,  he  is  brave,  and  the  ion  of  'Hualpilli,"  said  Aoatlaa. 
'"What!    Yon!"  said  Tecaloo,  despainnglv.     ''Do  you,  too, 
turn  against  me  7    I  do  not  like  him,  and  woma  not  if  he  were  the 
son  of  a  god.    Tula  hates  him  1 " 

"I  wiU  not  turn  against  you,  Teoaloo.  Be  calmer,  and  tell  me 
what  more  the  king  said." 

'*  [  told  him  I  was  surprised,  but  not  glad  to  hear  the  news. 
He  frowned,  and  paced  the  floor,  now  here,  now  there.  I  was 
frightened,  but  coiUd  bear  his  an^er  better  than  the  idea  of  n^ 
Tula,  80  good,  so  beautiful,  the  wife  of  the  base  Tezoncan.  He 
8aid  the  marriage  must  go  on ;  it  wan  required  by  policy,  and 
would  help  quiet  the  Empire,  which  was  never  so  threatened.  Tou ' 
will  hardly  believe  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  it  ihould  not  be,  as 
Tula  was  already  contracted  to  Guatamozin.  I  supposed  that  an- 
nouncement would  quiet  the  matter,  but  it  only  eni^Etged  him ;  he 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  'tzin.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  He 
used  to  love  him.     What  has  happened  to  chaufte  his  feeling  t " 

Acatlan  thrummed  her  pretty  mouth  with  her  fingers,  and 
thought  awhile. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  some  stories  about  the  'tzin — ** 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Tecalco,  opening  her  eyes. 

'*  He  too  has  changed,  as  you  may  have  observed,"  continued 
Acatlan.  "  He  used  to  be  gay  and  talkative,  fond  of  company, 
and  dance ;  latterly,  he  stays  at  home,  and  when  abroad,  mopes, 
and  is  silent ;  while  we  all  know^that  no  great  private  or  public 
misfortune  has  happened  him.  "^he  king  appears  to  have  noticed 
it  And,  my  dear  sister," — the  queen  lowered  her  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper, — "  they  say  the  'tzin  aspires  to  the  throne." 

"What  1  Do  vou  believe  it?  Does  the  king?"  cried  Tecalco, 
more  in  anger  than  surprise. 

"I  believe  nothing  yet,  though  there  are  some  grounds  for  his 
accusers  to  go  upon.  They  say  he  entertains  at  ms  jj^alace  near 
Istapalapan  none  but  men  of  the  army,  and  that  while  in  Ten- 
oohtitlan,  he  studies  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  uses  his  wealtii 
to  win  popularity  with  all  classes.  Indeed,  Tecalco,  somehow  the 
king  learned  that,  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  QuetsaF,  the 
'tzin  was  engaged  in  a  direct  conspira^  against  him." 

"It  is  false,  Acatlan,  it  is  false  1  The  king  has  not  a  more 
faithful  subject.  J  know  the  'tzin.  He  is  worth  a  thousand  of 
the  Tezouoan,  who  is  himself  the  traitor."  And  the  vexed  queen 
beat  the  floor  with  her  sandalled  foot. 

"As'  to  that,  Tecalco,  I  know  nothing.  But  what  more  from 
the  king?"  ^ 

"  He  told  me  that  Tula  should  never  marry  the  'tzin  ;  he  would 
ose  all  his  power  against  it ;  he  would  banish  him  from  the  oil^ 
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fixtt  And  Us  rage  inofMwed  until,  finalty,  he  swore  bjr  the  godi 
he  would  order  a  banquet,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  lorcOi  of 
the  Empire,  publicly  betroth  Tula  and  the  Tezcuoan.  He  said 
he  woula  do  anything  the  safety  of  the  throne  an4  the  gods  re^ 
quired  of  him.  He  never  was  so  angry.  And  that,  O  Acatlan, 
my  sister,  that  is  my  trouble.  How  can  x  aavo  my  child  from  such 
a  horrid  betrothal? " 

Aoatlan  shook  her  head  gloomily.     *'  The  king  brooks  defeat 
better  than  opposition.    We  would  not  be  safe  to  do  anything 
openly.     I  acknowledge  myself  afraid,   and  unable  to  advise '' 
you." 

Teoaloo  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands,  overcome  by 
fear  and  rage.  lo'  then  left  his  game,  and  came  to  her.  He  was 
not  handsome,  being  too  large  for  his  years,  and  ungraceful ;  this 
tendency  to  homeliness  was  increased  by  the  smallness  of  his  face 
and  head ;  the  features  were  actually  childish. 

*'  Say  no  more,  mother,  he  said,  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  prove  his  sympathy  and  kindliness.  **  You  know  it  would 
be  better  to  play  with  the  tigers  than  etir  the  king  to  anger." 

'*  Ah,  lo',  whatldiaU  I  do?  I  always  beard  you  speak  well  of 
the  'tzin.    You  loved  him  once.*' 

**  And  I  love  him  yet." 

Tecalco  was  less  pacified  than  ever. 

"  What  would  I  not  give  to  know  who  set  the  king  so  against 
him  I  Upon  the  traitor  be  the  harm  there  is  in  a  mother's  curse  1 
If  my  child  must  be  sacrificed,  let  it  be  by  a  priesti  and  as  a  victim 
to  the  gods." 

"  Do  not  speak  so.  Be  wise,  Tecalco.  Beoolleot  such  sorrows 
belong  to  our  rank." 

**  Our  rank,  Acatlan  !  I  can  foi^et  it  booner  than  that  I  am  a 
mother  1  O,  you  do  not  know  how  long  I  have  nursed  the  idea  of 
wedding  Tula  to  the  'tzin  I  Since^  their  childhood  I  have  prayed, 
plotted,  and  hoped  for  it.  With  what  pride  I  have  seen  uiem 
grow  np,— he  so  brave,  generous,  and  princely,  she  so  staid  and 
beautiful  1  have  never  allowed  her  to  tmnk  of  other  destiny  :  the 
gods  made  them  for  each  other." 

''Mother,"  said  lo',  thoughtfully,  -'*I  have  heard  you  say  that 
Quatamuziu  was  wise.  Why  not  send  him  word  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  piit  our  trust  in  him  ?  " 

The  poor  queen  caught  at  the  suggestion  eagerly  ;  for  with  a 
promise  of  aid,  at  the  same  time  it  relieved  her  of  responsibiliy, 
of  all  burthens  the  most  dreadful  to  a  woman.  And  AcatbuEt^  ' 
really  desiious  of  helping  her  friend,  but  at  a  loss  for  a  plan,  vna'' 
terrified  by  the  idea  of  the  monarch's  wrath  incurred,  wondered 
they  had  not  thought  of  the  proposal  sooner,  and  urged  the  'tzin's 
ri^ht  to  be  informed  of  the  occurrenoe. 

*'  There  must  be  secrecy,  Tecalco.    The  king  must  never  know 
!•  a*  traitors  :  that  would  be  our  ruin."  .     . 
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"ISien  thaU  be  noduiger ;  I  eaa  go  myMUt"  x^  I<^*  '*  It  it 
long  nnoe  I  wm'  at  Istapiilap«ny  and  they  aay  tho  'tiia  haa  raoh 
beantifol  gariena.  I  want  to  aee  the  -three  kuiga  who  hold  tortfieB 
in  his  hall ;  I  want  to  trp*  a  bow  with  him." 

After  aome  entreaty  Teealoo  aiaented.  She/ required  him,  how- 
ever, to  put  on  a  eoatnme  leaa  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  take 
some  other  than  »  royal  oanoe  aoroM  the  liJre.  Half  an  hour  later, 
he  passed  out  of  a  gurden  sate,  abd,  by  *  oironitons  roate,  harried 
to  the  canal  in  which  lay  the  Teasels  of  t!se  latapalapan  watermen,  i 
He  found  one,  and  was  bargaining  with  its  owner,  when  a  yonng 
man  walked  briskly  up,  and  stepped  into  a  canoe  dose  by.  Some- 
thing in  the  gay  dress  of  the  stranger  made  lo'  look  at  him  a  second 
time,  and  he  waa  hardly  less  plowed  than  surprised  at  being  ad- 
dressed,— 

**  Ho,  friend  t  I  am  going  to  your  oily.  Save  your  cocoa,  and 
go  with  me." 

lo'  was  confused. 

<*Oome  on!"  the  stranger  persisted,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
«  Gome  on  I    I  want  company.    Yon  were  never  so  welcome." " 

The  smile  decided  the  boy.  He  set  one  foot  in  the  vessel,  but 
instantly  retreated— an  ocelot,  crouched  in  the  bottom,  raised'its 
round  head,^  and  stared  fixedly  at  him.  The  stranger  laughed,  and 
reassured  mm,  after  .which  he  walked  boldly  forward.  Then  the 
canoe  swung  from  its  mooring,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  under  the 
impiUsion  of  three  strong  slaves,  went  flying  down  the  canal.  Un- 
der bridges,  through  incoming  flotillas,  Knd  past  the  great  houses 
on  either  hand  they  darted,  until  the  city  was  left  behind,  and  the 
lake,  colored  with  the  borrowed  blue  of  the  sky,  spread  out  rich 
and  billowy  before  them.  The  eyes  of  the  stranger  brightened  at 
the  prospect. 

"I  like  this.  By  Our  Mother,  I  like  it  1 "  he  said  earnestly. 
**  We  have  lakes  in  Tihuanco  on  which  I  have  spent  days  riding 
waves  and  spearing  fish ;  but  they  were  dull  to  this.  See  the  stretch 
of  the  water  I  Look  yonder  at  the  villages,  and  here  at  the  city 
and  Ohapultepec !  Ah,  that  you  were  bom  in  Tenochtitlan  be 
prond.    There  is  no  grander  birthplace  this  side  of  the  Son  i " 

"  I  am  an  Aztec,"  said  lo',  movedjb^  the  words.  *  ^ 

The  other  smiled,  and  added,  ^  Why  not  go  further,  and  a&j^ 
'and  son  of  the  king  I* " 

lo'  was  startled. 

"  Surprised  I  Qood  prince,  I  am  a  hunter.  From  habit,  I  ob- 
serve everything ;  a  tradk,  a  tree,  a  place,  once  seen  is  never  for- 
gotten ;  and  since  I  came  to  the  city,  the  night  before  the  combat 
of  Quetaal',  the  habit  has  not  left  me.  That  day  you  were  seated 
under  the  rod  canopy,  witii  the  Princesses  Tula  and  Nenetun.  So 
I  came  to  know  the  king's  son." 

"  Then  you  saw  the  combat  I " 
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**  And  how  hnkf  H  wm  t  Th«n  ne?«r  wm  fto  matdL—ntrei 
•iieh  Mohevy  m  the  'tsinV  Then  the  blow  with  whioh  he  kUled 
the  Othmi  1  I  only  regretted  thftt  the  TeioooBii  escaped.  I  do  not 
like  him;  he  is  envious  and  spiteful ;  it  wonld  hare  been  better 
had  he  fallen  instead  of  the  Olbmpan.    Yon  know  litlil*  t  ** 

**  Not  to  love  him,   ^d  lo^. 

<'Ishelikethe'tEin9» 

"NotatalL" 

*'  So  I  have  heard/'  said  th^  hnnter,  shrngging  his  shonlders. 
*'  But — Down,  fellow  I  **  he  oried  to  the  ooelot,  wnose  a|qi;Hroaohe8 
discomposed  tae  prince.  "1  was  going  to  say,"  he  resumed,  with 
a  look  which,  as  an  invitation  to  coimdenoe,  was  irresistible,  *'  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  jou  and  I  should  not  be  friends.  We  are 
both  going  to  see  the  tarn—" 

lo'  was  anin  much  oonf used. 

"  I  only  neard  ^ou  say  so  to  the  waterman  on  the  landing,  ti 
your  visit,  good  prince,  was  intended  as  a  secret,  yon  are  a  careless 
messenger.  But  have  no  fear.  I  intend  entering  the  'tain's  ser- 
vice; that  is,  if  he  will  take  me.*' 

**  Is  the  'tain  enlisting  men  t "  asked  lo^. 

*'  No.  I  am  merely  weary  of  hunting.  My  father  is  a  good 
merchant  whose  trading  life  is  too  tame  tot  me.  <  1  love  excitement. 
Even  hunting  deer  and  chasing  wolves  are  too  tame.  I  will  now 
try  Wttr,  and  there  is  but  one  whom  I  care  to  follow.  Together  we 
wul  see  and  talk  to  him." 

**  Ton  speak  aa  if  you  were  used  to  arms." 

**  My  skill  may  be  counted  nothing.  I  seek  the  service  more 
from  what  I  imagine  it  to  be.  The'maroh,  the  camp,  the  battle, 
the  taking  captives,  the  perilling  life,  when  it  is  but  a  seoondiu^ 
object,  as  it  must  be  with  every  warrior  of  true  ambition,  all  have 
charms  for  my  fan<7.  Besides,  I  am  discontented  with  my  oon- 
diti<m.  I  want  honor,  rank,  and  command, — Wealth  I  have.  Hence, 
for  me,  the  army  is  the  surest  road.  Beset  with  trials,  and  needing 
a  good  heart  and  arm,  yet  it  travela  upward,  upward!  and  that  is 
all  I  seek  to  know." 

^The  naMwf^  and  entiinsiasm  of  the  hunter  were  new  and  charm- 
ing to  the  prince,  who  was  impelled  to  study  him  once  more.  He 
noticed  how  exactly  the  arms  wore  rounded ;  tiiat  the  nedc  was 
long,  muscular,  and  widened  at  the  base,  like  tiie  trunk  of  an  oak ; 
that  tiie  features,  excited  by  the  passing  feeling,  were  noble  and 
good ;  that  the  veiy  carriage  of  too  head  was  significant  of  apti- 
tude for  brave  things,  if  not  command.  Could  the  vetter  gods  have 
thrown  lo'  in  such  company  for  s^-comparison  9  Was  that  the 
time  they  had  cliosen  to  wake  within  him  the  longings  of  mind  na- 
tnral  to  coming  manhood  f  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  an  idea  new 
to  him.  All  nis  life  had  been  passed  in  the  q)lendid  monotfluj 
of  his  father's  palace ;  he  had  been  permitted  mendy  to  hearof  wac, 
tad  that  from  a  distance ;  of  the  uoble  passion  for  wma  hi  kntir 
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nothing,  ▲oraitomed  to  qhildidi  w»nti.  witk  Mthoriljio  gtmtffy 
them,  Mnbitioiifor  power  had  not  jt^  dutorbed  him.  Bat.M  ht 
liitened,  it  was  given  him  to  see  the  emptinees  of  hie  pMt  lile^  end 
nndentiuid  the  ftdvantagee  he  alreadv  poneeeed  t  he  jaid  to  him- 
■elf,  **  Am  1  not  master  of  grade  and  opporinnitieik  ao  ootreted  bgr 
thia  unknown  hunter,  and  to  far  above  nia  reaoh  I  '*  In  that  mo- 
ment the  contentment  which  had  oanopied.  liia  eziatence/Uke  a 
calm  aky,  full  of  stara  and  ailenoe  and  ^aoe,  was  tidcen  np,  and 
whirled  away  ;  hia  apirit  strengthened  with  a  rising  ambition  anid 
a  courage  royally  descended. 

"  You  are  ffoing  to  study  with  the  'tain.  I  would  like  to  be 
yonr  comrade,    he  said. 

**I  accept  you,  I  give  voti  mv  heart  i "  replied  the  hunter,  with 
beaming  face.  **  We  will  march,  and  sleep,  and  fight,  and  praetiae 
together.  I  will  be  true  to  you  as  shield  to  the  warrior.  Here* 
after,  O  prince,  when  you  would  speak  of  me,  call  me  Hualpa ; 
and  if  you  would  make  me  happy,  aay  of  me,  *  He  ia  my  com» 
rade!"^ 

The  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  reached  the  hmd- 
ing.  Mountings  few  steps  that  led  from  thie  wator'aedge,  th^ 
found  themselves  in  a  garden  rich  with  flowera,  beantifnt  trees, 
running  streams,  and  Utilised  summer-houses, — ^the  garden  of  a 
prince, — of  Quatamozin,  the  true  hero  of  4ii8  eouniry. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OUATAMOZnr  AT  HOlfS. 


OuiTAMOznr  inherited  a  great  fortuae,  ducal  rank,  and  an  estate 
near  Iztapalapan.  Outside  the  city,  midst  a  garden  that  ezt«cided , 
for  miles  around,  stood  his  palace,  built  in  the  prevalent  style, 
one  story  high,  but  broad  and  wide  enough  to  comfortably  aooom- 
modate  several  thousand  men.  His  retainers,  a  l^on  in  them- 
selves, inhabited  it  for  the  most  part ;  and  whether  soldier,  artUutn, 
or  farmer,  each  had  his  quarters,  his  exclusive  possession  as  agaSbst 
every  one  but  the  'tain. 

The  garden  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  Hundreds  of  slaves,  toiling  there  oonstuitly 
under  taateful  auperviaiOn,  made  and  kept  it  beautiful  paat  descrip- 
tion. Rivulets  of  pure  water,  spanned  by  bridges  and  bcatleied 
with  flowers,  ran  through  eveiy  part  over  beda  of  smd  yellow  as 
gold.  The  patha  frequently  led  to  artificial  ]^;oons,  delightful  for 
the  oQolness  that  lingered  about  themj  when  the  sun  looked  wHii 
his  burning  eye  down  upon  the  valley ;  for  they  were  Mnged  with 
willow  and  aycamore  trees,  all  dad  witii  vines  aa  with  gaiments ; 
and  some  were  further  garnished  with  little  islands,  plumed  nitb 
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palnif,  tad  mad*  ftttraotive  by  kiotki. .  Nor  wtn  tli«i«  all  Fouii* 
udM  and  oueadM  filled  the  air  with  eleepy  songs :  oriUige>groTes 
rose  up,  testifying  to  the  clime  they,  adorned  ;  and  in  every  ]^th 
small  UmIu.  on  pedestals  of  stone,  so  mingled  religion  with  the 
loveliness  that  there  could  be  no  admiration  without  worship. 

lo'  and  Hualpa,  marvelling  at  the  beauty  they  beheld,  pursued 
a  path,  strewn  with  white  sand,  and  leading  across  the  garaen,  to 
the  palace.  A  few  armed  men  loitered  about  the  portal,  but  al* 
lowed  them  to  approach  without  question.  From  the  antechamber 
thev  sent  their  names  to  the  'tzin,  and  directly  the  slave  retume4 
wiu  word  to  lo'  to  follow  him. 

^  The  study  into  which  the  prinoe  was  presentlv  shown  was  fur^ 
nished  with  severe  plainness.  An  arm-chair,  if  such  it  maybe 
called,  some  rude  tables  and  uncushioned  benches,  offered  small 
encouragement  to  idleness. 

Sand,  glittering  like  crushed  crystal,  covered  the  floor,  and,  in- 
stead of  tapestry,  the  wijls  were  hung  with  maps  of  the  Empire, 
and  provinces  ti^e  most  distant.  Several  i^iles  of  MSS. , — ^the  books 
of  the  Aatecs, — with  parchment  and  writing-materials,  lay  on  a 
table  ;  and  half  qoncealed  amongst  them  was  a  harp,  audi  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  minstrels. 

'*  Welcome,  lo',  welcome ! "  said  the  'tzin,  in  his  full  voice.  "  You 
have  come  at  length,  after  so  many  promises,— come  last  of  all  my 
friends.  When  you  were  here  before,  yon  were  a  child,  and  I  a 
boy  like  you  nuw.  Let  us  go  and  talk  it  over."  And  leading  him 
to  a  bench  by  a  window,  thejr  sat  down. 

**  I  remember  the  visit, "  said  lo*.  '  *  It  was  manv  years  aga  You 
were  studying  then,  and  I  fiod  you  studying  yet.*' 

A  serious  uiought  rose  to  the  'tzin's  mina,  and  his  smile  was 
douded. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  lo*.  Shut  up  in  your  father's  i»l- 
ace,  your  life  is  passing  too  dreamily.  The  days  with  you  are  like 
waves  of  the4ake  :  one  rolls  up,  and,  scarcely  murmuring,  breaks 
on  the  shore ;  another  succeeds, — ^that  is  alL  Hear,  and  believe  me. 
He  who  would  be  wise  must  study.  There  are  many  who  live  for 
themselves,  a  few  who  live  for  their  race.  Of  the  first  dass,  no 
thought  is  required ;  they  eat,  sleep,  are  merry,  aud  die^  and  have 
no  mdl  in  heaven  ;  but  the  second  inust  tnink,  toil,  and  be 
patient ;  they  must  know,  and,  if  possible,  know  everything.  Gk)d 
and  ourselves  are  the  only  sources  of  knowledge.  I  would  not  have 
you  jdospise  humanity,  but  all  that  is  from  ourselves  is  soon  learned, 
lliere  is  but  one  inexhaustible  fountain  of  intelligence,  and  that  is 
Nature,  the  Qod  Supreme.  See  those  volumes  ;  they  are  of  men, 
full  of  wisdom,  but  nothing  original ;  they  are  borrowed  from  the 
book  of  deity,— the  always-opened  book,  of  which  the  sky  is  one 
diapter,  and  earth  the  other.  Very  deep  are  the  lessons  of  life  and 
hMven  there  taught.  I  confess  to  yon,  to',  that  I  aspire  to  be  of 
IhMM  whoso  lives  are  void  of  selfishness,  who  live  foe  othen^ 
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their  ooantry.  Yonr  fsther'i  Mmmt,  I  woald  Mr?o  him  nnd«r* 
■tandingly  ;  to  do  so,  I  mutt  be  wise  ;  M&d  I  oftnnot  be  wise  without 
patient  study." 

Id's  nnpreotised  mind  but  half  underatood  the  philoaophy  to  which 
he  liatened ;  but  when  the  Hain  called  himseUf  ua  father'a  aerrant, 
Aoatlan'a  worda  recurred  to  the  boy. 

'*  O  'tain,"  he  aaid,  **  they  are  not  all  like  you,  ao  good,  ao  true. 
There  have  been  aome  telling  atrange  itoriea  about  you  to  the  king,r 

"About  me  I" 

**  They  aay  ynu  want  to  be  king," — ^the  liatener'a  face  waa  paaaiTe, 
— '*  and  that  on  Quetzal'a  day  you  were  looking  for  opportimitr  to 
attack  my  father."  Still  there  waa  no  aign  of  emotion.  "Your 
staying  at  home,  they  say^  is  but  a  pretence  to  cover  your  desipia.'' 

**  And  what  more,  lo' 7" 

"  They  say  you  are  taking  aoldiera  into  your  pay ;  that  you  ffive 
money,  and  practise  all  manner  of  arts,  tp  become  popular  in  Ten- 
oohtitlan  ;  that  your  delay  in  entering  the  arena  on  the  day  of  the 
combat  had  something  to  do  with  your  conspiracy." 

For  a  moment  the  noble  countenance  of  tiae  'tzin  waa  disturbed. 

<*  A  lying  catalogue  I    Bat  ia  that  all  7  " 

"  No," — and  Io*a  voice  trembled, — "  I  am  a  secret  messenoer 
from  the  queen  Tecalco,  my  mother.  She  bade  me  say  to  you,  that 
last  night  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  had  audience  with  tne  lung,  and 
asked  Tula  for  his  wife.*' 

Guatamozin  sprang  from  his  seat  more  pallid  than  ever  in  battle. 

"  And  what  said  Montezuma?  ** 

**  This  morning  he  came  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  and  told  her 
about  it ;  on  your  account  she  objected ;  but  he  became  angry, 
spoke  harshly  of  you,  and  swore  Tula  should  not  wed  with  you ;  he 
would  banish  you  first." 

Through  the  silent  cell  the  'tzin  strode  gloomily ;  the  blow  weak- 
ened him.  Mualoz  was  wrong  ;  men  can.not  make  themmlvea  al- 
most gods  ;  by  having  many  uls,  and  bearing  them  bravely,  the^ 
can  (Hily  become  heroes.  After  a  long  atruggle  he  resumed,  lua 
calmness  and  seat.  . 

"  What  more  from  the  queen  7  " 

"  Only,  that  as  she  was  helpless,  she  left  everything  to  you.  She 
dares  not  oppose  the  king." 

'*  I  understand  I "  exclaimed  the  'tzin,  starting  from  the  bench 
i^ain.  "  The  Tezcucan  is  my  enemy.  Crossing  the  lake,  ni^ht  be- 
fore the  combat,  he  told  me  he  loved  Tula  and  <marged  me  with  de- 
signs against  the  Empire,  and  cursed  the  king  and  hu  crown.  Next 
day  he  fought  under  my  diallenge.  The  mahce  of  a  mean  soul  can- 
not ^be  allayed  by  kindness.  But  for  me  the  tamaiiei  would  hate 
buried  him  with  the  llascalans.  I  sent  him  to  mv  house ;  my  slavea 
tended  him ,  yet  his  hate  wa«  only  sharpened." 

He  paced  the  floor  to  and  fro.  speaking  vehemently. 
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"TlMiiignktodwfgMinewlthMpifbgtotlMiluNmt.  JudgtiM, 
holj  teodM  I  Judgt  how  wUlinsly  1  would  lur  down  my  Iif«  to  hmo 
tht  ofown  whfra It  is  1  Ho  mji  my  paUoo  am  boni  optn  tomtnol 
tho  ■nnj.  U  wm  •Iwayi  lo,---!  ma  »  wurrior.  1  ]»▼•  oonaultod 
tham  ADoat  tho  Bmpira,  but  «lwayi  m  a  rabjoot,  novor  for  its  ill. 
Snob  ohargM  I  laagn  at ;  bat  that  I  lought  to  tUy  tbo  king  ia  too 
horriblo  for  ondanuioa.  On  tho  day  of  tho  oombat,  abont  mb  time 
of  tho  ■MMnblagt,  I  wont  to  tho  Ct  of  Quetnl'  for  bUidng.  I  mw 
no  Mnoko  or  other  sign  of  fire  upon  tho  tower.  Hoafoz  wai  gone, 
and  I  trembled  leet  the  fire  ihould  bo  dead.  I  dimbed  up,  aiui 
found  only  a  few  liTini;  embera.  There  were  no  faaote  on  the  roof, 
nor  in  the  oourt-yard ;  the  ahrine  wat  abandoned,  Mnabx  old. 
The  desolation  appealed  to  mo.  The  god  seemed  to  claim  my  ser- 
Tioe.  1  broke  my  spear  and  shield,  and  flung  the  fragments  into 
the  urn,  then  hastened  to  the  palaooi  loaded  some  iamantt  with 
wood,  and  went  baok  to  the  (KL  I  was  not  too  late  there  ;  but, 
harrying  to  tho  iiangue»i  I  lotind  myself  almost  dishonored.  So 
was  1  kept  from  the  arena;  that  servioe  to  the  god  is  now  hdping 
my  enemy  as  proof  ithat  I  was  waiting -on  a  housetoo  to  murder  my 
king  and  kinsman  I  Alnsl  I  have  only  ilavei  to  oear  witness  to 
the  noly  work  that  kept  me  on  the  temple.  Muolf  I  fi^  the  gods 
are  making  the  king  blind  for  his  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  us  alL  He 
believes  the  atranffers  on  Uie  coast  are  from  the  Sun,  when  they  are 
but  men.  Instead  of  war  againt  them,  he  is  thinking  of  embMsieii 
an^  presents.  Now,  mcwe  than  ever,  he  needs  the  support  of 
friencs  |  but  he  divides  his  family  againat  itself,  i|nd  confers  favors 
onenemiea.  I  aee  the  danger.  Unfriendly  gods  are  moving  against 
us,  not  in  the  strangers,  bat  in  our  own  divisions.  Bemembw  ^e 
prophecy  of  Mnalox,  '  The  race  of  Aaatlan  is  ended  forever.' " 

Tne  speaker  stopped  hia  walking,  and  hia  voice  became  low  and 
iremulauB. 

"Yet  I  love  him;  he  haa  been  kind;  ho  gave  me  command  ; 
through  hia  graoioasness  I  have  dwelt  unmoleated  in  thia  paJace  of 
my  father.  I  am  bound  to  him  by  love  and  law.  As  he  haa  been 
my  friend,  I  will  be  his;  when  hia  peril  ia  greatest,  I  will  be  trueat. 
Nothing  but  ill  from  him  to  Anahuac  can  make  me  hia  enemy.  So, 
ao, — let  it  uaaa.     I  trust  the  future  to  the  gods." 

Then  as  if  seeking  to  rid  himself  of  the  bitter  subject^  he  turned 
to  lo*.     "Did  not  some  one  Qome  with  yout" 
-  The  boy  told  what  he  knew  of  Hualpa. 

"  I  take  him  to  be  no  common  fellow ;  he  haa  aome  proud  ideaa. 
I  think  vou  would  like  him." 

**  I  will  try  your  hunter,  lo*.  And  if  he  ia  what  you  aay  of  him, 
I  will  accept  hia  aervice." 

And  they  went  immediately  to  tho  antechamber,  where  Hualpa 
aaluted  \h»  'tan.  The  latter  surv^ed  his  fine  person  approving, 
and  said,  "  I  am  told  you  wiah  to  enter  my  servioe.  Were  you  «(?« 
Inbuttler 
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Tbd  hnnitt  told  hk  tloij  with  hit  wonUd  vodeflj. 

'*  W«U,  th«  «liM«  ii  A  good  lohool  for  wanrion.  II  traint  th« 
thewB,  t«MahM  pfttitnoo  and  mdonnM,  wnd  sharDons  tlio  spiiil'a 
fldgo.  XitiiM  to  tho  gardmi.  ▲  hand  to  tttain  111111  mint  oontUiiif 
itfl  praetioa  { lika  a  good  momor;f ,  it  la  tha  battar  tor  azeroiie.  Oomf^ 
ana  I  will  ahoir  fou  how  I  keep  piaparad  for  araiy  amergaiMj  of 
oombai."    And  io  aayinft,  tha  'tain  led  tha  Tiaitom  out. 

They  want  to  the  garden,  followed  hj  the  retainera  loangina  al 
the  door.  A  ihott  walk  brought  then  to  a  apaoe  aurroundad  by  a 
oopie  of  orange-trees,  strewn  with  sand,  ana  broad  enough  for  a 
mook  battle ;  a  few  benohea  around  the  margin  afforded  aooommo* 
dation  to  speotators ;  a  stone  house  at  tlie  northern  end  aerved  for 
armofy  and  was  full  of  arms  and  armor.  A  glanoe  assured  the  visi- 
tors that  the  place  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  training.  Some 
score  or 'more  of  warriors,  in  the  militarr  livery  of  the  'tain,  already 
oooupied'a  portion  of  the  field.  Upon  his  appearance  they  quitted 
theirgamea,  and  dosed  aronud  him  with  respectful  salutationa. 

"  How  now,  my  ^ood  Ohinantlan  I  "  he  said,  pleasantly.  **  Did  I 
not  award  you  a  pnze  Teaterday  ?  There  are  tew  in  the  ralley  who 
can  excel  Tou  in  launching  the  spear." 

"The plume ia  mine  no  longer,"  replied  the  warrior,  "I  waa 
beaten  last  night.    The  winner,  however,  is  a  countryman." 

*'  A  countryman  1  Ton  OhkiantlanB  seem  born  to  the  spear. 
Where  is  the  man!" 

The  victor  stepped  forward,  and  drew  up  before  the  master,  who 
r^purded  his  brawny  Umba,  sinewy  neck,  and  bold  eyes  with  undia^ 
guised  admiration  ;  so  an  artist  would  regard  a  picture  or  a  statue. 
Above  the  fellow's  helm  floated  a  plume  of  scarlet  feathers,  the 
troplor  of  his  superior  skilL 

"uet  your  spear,"  said  the  'tain.     *'I  bring  you  a  qompetitor." 

The  §pMX  waa  brought,  an  ugly  weapon  in  any  hand.  The  head 
waa  of  copper,  and  the  shaft  sixteen  feet  long.  The  rough  Ohin- 
antlan hanalea  it  with  a  loving  grip. 

"  Have  Tou  such  in  Tihuancol"  asked  Guatamozin. 

Hnalpa  balanoed  the  weapon  and  latghed. 

'**We  have  only  javelins, — ^mere  rec^  to  this.  Unless  to  hold 
an  enemy  at  bay,  I  hardly  know  ita  use.  Certainly,  it  is  not  for 
casting." 

'*  Set  the  made,  men.  We  will  give  the  stranger  a  lesson.  Set  it 
to  the  farthest  throw." 

A  pine  picket  waa  then  set  up  a  hundred  feet  away,  presenting  a 
target  of  the  height  and  breath  of  a  man,  to  whidi  a  i^eld  was 
bolted  breast-high  from  tiie  sand. 

"Now  give  the  Ohinantlan  room  I " 

The  wearer  of  the  plume  took  his  place ;  advancing  one  foot,  ha 
lifted  the  apear  above  hia  head  with  the  right  hand,  ]^ised  ii  a 
moment,  Uien  hurled  it  from  him,  imd  struck  the  picket  a  palm's 
breadth  below  the  shield. 
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*< Out,  <rat  1"  eried  the  'tzin.  "Bring  me  the  epeer ;  I  have  • 
mind  to  wear  the  plume  myself." 

When  it  wm  brought  him,  he  oait  it  lightly  m  a  child  would  tola 
a  weed ;  yet  the  point  drove  danging  through  the  brazen  base  of  the 
■hield,  and  into  the  picket  behin£  Amid  the  applause  of  the  sturdy 
warriors  he  said  to  Hualpa,  - 

"  Get  ready ;  the  hunter  must  do  something  for  the  honor  of  his 
native  hills." 

"  I  cannot  use  a  spear  in  competition  with  Gnatamozin,"  said 
Hualpa  with  brightening  eyes ;  "  but  if  he  will  have  brought  a 
javelm,  a  good  comely  weapon,  I  will  show  him  my  practice." 

A  slender-shafted  missile,  about  half  the  length  of  the  spear,  was 
produced  from  the  armory,  and  examined  carefully. 

'*  See,  good  'tzin,  it  is  not  true.    Let  me  have  another." 

The  next  one  was  to  his  satisfaction. 

*'Now,"  he  said,  "set  the  target  thrice  a  hundred  feet  away. 
If  the  dainty  living  of  Xoli  have  not  weakened  my  arm,  I  will  at 
least  strike  yon  shield." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each  other  wonderingly,  and  the  htm 
was  pleased.  He  ha4  not  lost  a  word  or  a  motion  of  Hualpa's.  The 
feat  undertaken  was  difficult  and  but  seldom  aohieved  si'<v:es»fully  ; 
Irat  the  aspirant  was  confident,  and  he  manifested  the  will  to  which 
all  achievable  things  are  possible. 

The  target  was  reset,  and  the  Tihuancan  took  the  stand.  Besting 
the  shaft  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  placed  tiiie  fingers  of ' 
his  right  against  the  butt,  and  drew  the  graceful  weapon  arm- 
length  backward.    It  described  au  arc  in  the  air,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  fell  in  the  shield  a  little  left  of  the  centre. 

"  Tell  me,  Hualpa,"  said  Guatamozin,  *'are  there  more  hunters 
in  Tihuanco  who  can  do  such  a  deed?  I  will  have  you  bring 
them  to  me." 

The  Tihuancan  lowered  his  eyes.  **  I  grieve  to  say,  good  'tzin, 
that  I  know  of  none.  I  excelled  them  all.  But  I  can  promise  that 
izx  my  nadve  province  there<«re  hundreds  braver  than  I,  ready  to 
serve  you  to  the  death." 

'*  Well,  it  is  enough.  I  intended  to  try  you  further,  and  with 
other  weapons,  but  not  now.  He  who  can  so  wield  a  javelin  must 
know  to  bend  a  bow  and  strike  with  a  maquahuiU.  I  accept  your 
service.    Let  us  to  the  palace." 

Hualpa  thrilled  with  delight.  Already  he  felt  himself  in  the 
warrior  s  path,  with  a  glory  won.  Ail  his  dreams  were  about  to  be 
realized.  In  respectful  silence  he  followed  Guatamozin,  and  as  they 
reached  the  portal  steps,  lo'  touched  his  arm : 

"  Remember  our  compact  on  the  lake^"  he  whispered. 

The  hunter  put  his  arm  lovingly  ab^ut  the  prince,  and  so  they 
entered  the  house.  And  that  day  I  :ite  wove  a  brotherhood  of 
tluree  hearts  which  was  broken  only  by  death. 
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OHAPTBB  T. 

XIGHT  AT  THB   OHALOAir'a. 

Thb  same  da^,  in  the  eyening,  Xoli  lay  on  a  lounge  bj  the  fonn- 
taiu  under  hu  portico.  His  position  gave  him  the  range  of  the  , 
rooms,  whidi  glo~3d  like  da^,  and  resounded  with  life.  He  oould*. 
even  distinguish  the  oooupations  of  some  of  his  gn^ts.  In  fair 
view  a  group  was  listeninj{  to  d  minstrel ;  beyond  them  he  oooa- 
sionally  caught  sight  of  gfirls  dancing ;  and  erray  momeut  peals  of 
laughter  floated  out  from  the  ehambeis  of  play.  A  number  of  per- 
sons, whose  arms  and  attire  published  them  of  the  nobler  olass, 
sat  around  the  Ohalcan  in  the  screen  of  the  curtains,  oonyendng,  or 
listlessly  gazing  out  on  the  square. 

Qraduwy  Xoli's  revery  became  more  dreamy ;  sleep  stole  upon 
his  senses,  and  shut  out  the  lullaby  of  the  fountain,  and  drowned 
the  influence  of  his  oumne.  His  patrons  after  a  while  disappeared, 
and  the  watchers  on  the  temples  told  the  passing  time  without 
awakening  him.    Very  happy  was  the  Ohalcan. 

The  slumber  was  ^et  strong  upon  him,  when  an  old  man  mmI  a 
girl  came  to  the  portico.  The  former,  decrepit  and  ragged,  seated 
himself  on  the  step.  Scanty  hair  hung  in  white  lodes  over  his 
face ;  and  grasping  a  staff,  he  rested  hu  head  wearily  upon  his 
hdfnds,  and  talked  to  himself. 

The  girl  appoaohed  the  Ghalcan  with  the  muffled  tread  of  fear. 
She  was  dad  m  the  njraal  dress  of  her  dass, — a  white  chemise,  with 
several  skirts  shor]t  and  embroidered,  over  which,  after  being  cross- 
ed at  the  throat,  a  red  scarf  dropped  its  tasselled  ends  nearly  to 
her  heels.  The  neatness  of  the  |;arments  more  than  offset  tiieir 
cheapness.  Above  her  forehead,  m  the  fillet  that  held  the  mass  of 
black  hair  off  her  face,  leaving  it  fully  exposed,  there  was  the  gleam 
of  a  common  jewel ;  otherwise  she  was  without  ornament.  In  all 
beauty  there  is — ^nay,  must  be — an  idea ;  so  that  a  countenance  to 
be  handsome  even,  must  some  way  at  sight  quicken  a  sentiment  or 
stir  a  memory  in  the  beholder.  It  was  so  here.  To  look  at  the 
old  man's  guardian  was  to  know  that  she  had  a  sorrow  to  tell,  and 
to  pily  her  before  it  was  told ;  to  be  sure  that  under  her  tremulous 
anxiety  there  was  a  darksome  story  and  an  extraordinary  ptirpose, 
the  signs  of  which,  too  fine  for  the  materialism  of  words,  but  plain 
to  the  sympathetic  inner  consciousness,  lurked  in  the  comers  of  her 
mouth,  looked  from  her  great  black  eyes,  and  blent  with  every 
action. 

Gliding  over  the  marble,  ste  stopped  behind  the  sleeper,  and 
spoke,  without  awakening  him ;  her  voice  was  too  like  the  murmur 
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of  tibe  foiantain.  Frightened  afc  the  words,  low  u  fhey  were,  ih« 
besitatedj  but  a  look  at  the  old  man  reaaaured  her,  and  ahe  called 
again.    Xoli  started.  \ 

"  How  now,  mistress ! "  lie  said,  angrily,  reaching,  for  her  hand. 

"I  want  to  see  Xoli,  the  Ohaloan,  she  repliM,  escaping  his 
tonoh. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  him  t" 

He  sat  np,  and  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

**  What  have  yon  to  do  with  him  )  "  he  repeated  in  a  kindlier  - 
tone. 

Her  face  kindled  with  a  sndden  intelligence.  "  Xoli !  The  gods 
Sd  praised  1  And  their  blessing  on  yon,  if  you  will  do  a  kind  deed 
for  a  countryman  ! "  ^ 

"  Well !    But  what  beggar  is  that  ?     Came  he  with  you  7  " 

*'  It  is  of  him  I  would  speak.  Hear  me  ! "  she  asked,  drawing 
near  him  again.  "  He  is  poor,  but  a  Ohaloan.  If  you  have  mem- 
mj  of  the  city  of  your  birth,  be  merciful  to  his  child." 

"His  child  !  Who  ?  Nay,  it  is  a  beggar's  tale  !  Ho,  fellow  ! 
How  many  times  have  I  driven  you  away  already  ?  How  dare  you 
retnm ! "  , 

Slowly  the  old  man  raisea  his  head  from  his  staff,  and  tnmed  his 
face  to  uie  speaker  ;  there  was  no  light  there  ;  he  was  blind  1 

*'  By  the  holy  fires,  no  trick  this  !  Say  on,  girl.  He  is  a  Ghal- 
MD,  yon  said.** 

"  A  countryman  of  yours," — and  her  tears  fell  fast.  "  A  hut  is 
standing  where  the  causeway  leads  from  Ghaico  to  Iztapalapan  ;  it 
is  my  father's.  He  was  happy  under  its  roof;  for,  though  blind 
and  poor  he  could  hear  my  mother's  voice',  which  was  the  kindliest 
thing  on  earth  to  him.  But  Our  Mother  called  her  on  the  coming 
of  a  bright  morning,  and  since  then  he  has  asked  for  bread,  when  1 
had  not  a  twna*  to  give  him.  0  Xoli !  did  you  but  know  what  it  is 
to  ask  for  bread,  when  there  is  hone  1  I  am  his  child,  and  can 
think  of  but  one  way  to  quiet  his  cry."  And  she  paused,  looking 
in  his  face  for  encouragement. 

**  TeJl  me  your  name,  girl ;  tell  me  your  name,  then  go  on,"  he 
said,  with  a  trembling  Up,  for  his  soul  was  clever. 

At  that  moment  uie  old  man  moaned  querulously,  '*  Yeteve, 
reteve  I " 

She  went,  and  clasped  his  ne<^,  and  spoke  to  him  soothingly. 
Xpli's  eyes  became  humid  ;  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  an 
emotion  grew  strangely  warm. 

"  Yeteve,  Yeteve  ! "  he  repeated,  musingly,  thinking  theq^llables 
soft  and  pretty.  **  Oome ;  stand  here  again,  Yeteve,"  said  he, 
aloud^  when  the  dotard  was  pacified.  *'  He  wants  bread,  you  say : 
how  wovJd  you  supply  him  !  '  . 

*  A  species  of  fig. 
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**  Yon  are  rioh.  Ton  mni  many  iUtn  $  and  the  law  permite 
the  poor  to  aell  thwnselves.'*  I  wonld  be  your  slave, — andtig  no 
prioe,  ezoept  that  you  give  the  be^^;ar  bread." 

"  A  alave  t  S«1l  yi^mrself  1 ",  he.oned  in  dismay.  "  A  slare  1  Wl|y« 
you  ard  beautiful,  Yeteve,  and  have  not  bethought  youraeU  that 
some  day  the  gods  may  want  yonior  a  ▼iotim.ir' 

She  was  silent. 

"  What  can  you  do  1  Dance  t  Sing  f  Oan  yon  weave  soft  veile 
and  embroider  golden  fluwers,  like  the  ladies  in  tiie  mdaces  t  If 
you  can,  no  slave  in  the  Anahuac  will  be  so  peerless ',  tne  lords  will 
bid  more  cocoa  than  you  can  carry  ;  you  will  be  rich." 

*'  If  BO,  then  can  I  do  all  you  have  said." 

And  she  ran,  and  enbiaced  the  old  inan,  saying,  " Patience, 
patience  i  In  a  little  while  we  will  have  bread,  and  be  rich.  Yes," 
she  continued,  returning  to  the  Ohalcan^  "  they  tausrht  me  in  the 
teoeaUiSf  where  they  would  have  Uiade  m<i  a  priestess." 
'  ''  It  is  good  to  be  a  priestess,  Ye!«ve  ;  you  should  have  atiq^ed 
there." 

"  But  I  did  so  love  the  little  huf>  by  the  causeway^.  And  I  loved 
the  beggar,  and  they  let  me  go." 

"And  now  you  wish  to  sell  yourself?  I  want  slavei^  but  not 
such  as  you,  Yeteve.  1  want  those  who  can  work, — slaves  whom  the 
lash  will  hurt,  but  not  kill.  Besides,  you  are  worth  more  ooeoa  than 
I  can  spare.  Keep  back  your  tears.  I  will  do  better  than  buy  yon 
myself.  I  will  sell  you,  and  to-nisht.  Here  in  my  house  you  shall 
dance  for  the  bidders.  I.  know  them  all.  He  shall  be  brave  and 
rich  and  clever  who  buys,— clever  and  brave,  and  the  owner  ot  a 
palace,  full  of  bread  for  the  beggar,  and  love  for  Yeteve  ! " 

Olapping  his  hands,  a  slave  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  TaKe  yon  beggar,  and  give  lam  to  eat.  Lead  him, — he  is  b&id. 
Oome,  chUd,  follow  me." 

He  summoned  his  servants,  and  bade  them  publish  the  sale  in 
every  apartment  ;  then  he  led  the  girl  to  the  hall  used  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  own  dancing  girls.  It  was  roomy  and  finely  lighted ; 
the  floor  was  of  polished  marble  ;  a  blue  drep-ourtain  extended 
across  the  northern  end,  in  front  of  which  were  rows  of  stoola, 
handsomely  cushioned,  for  spectators.  Music,  measured  for  tho 
dance,  greeted  the  poor  priestess,  and  had  a  magical  effeot  upon  her ; 
her  eyes  brightened,  a  smile  played  about  her  mouth,  l^ver  was 
the  chamber  of  the  rich  Ohalcan  graced  by  a  creature  fairer  at  more 
devoted. 

"  A  priestess  of  the  dance  needs  no  teaching  from  me,"  said 
Xoli,  patting  her  flushed  cheek.  "Get  ready  ;  they  aroooming. 
Beware  of  the  marble ;  and  when  I  dap  my  hands,  begin." 

She  looked  around  the  hall  once;  not  a  point  escaped  her. 
Springing  to  the  great  curtain,  and  throwing  her  robe  away,  she 
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•kood  btfbft  it  in  h«r  ilniple  ftttir»  i  and  no  studied  tflbot  of  wl 
fould  kATt  boon  movt  bMutlful )  motionloM  and  loToly,  afniiMt 
tkit  ffoUef  of  tho  bltto  bMkground,  ihe  Momed  Mtually  iiirwutlU. 

Vwaa  tho  Minotiiioomont  of  the  auotion,  the  patroM  of  the  houM 
humtd  to  the  MMine.  VoluntMy  ronunoUtion  of  firaodom  wm  oom- 
moM  Mioiigh  ftinong  the  poorer  oleuee  in  Tenoohtitlen,  but »  tmnt' 
•oMon  of  tne  kind  und«»r  the  auipioee  of  the  rioh  broker  wm  e  no- 
y^hf  I  eo  thet  euriotity  end  expeotetion  ran  high.  The  nobleii  m 
they  imi?ed,  oooupied  the  apMe  iu  front  of  the  ourtain,  or  eeated 
thenaelyei,  marreiling  at  the  ezpretsion  of  her  oountenanoe. 

The  muMo  had  not  oeaeed ;  and  the  bidden  being  gathered,  Xoli, 
•mUing  with  eatiafaotion,  stepped  forward  to  give  the  aignal,  when 
an  uproar  of.  merrimer*i  announced  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  the 
younger  diflniiariea  of  v  court,— amongst  them,  latlU'.  the  Teaou- 
oan,  and  MSTctla,  chief  of  the  guard,  the  former  showing  signs  of 
quick  recovery  flram  his  wounds,  the  latter  suparbly  attired. 

**Hold  1  What  have  we  heret"  cried  the  Tescucan,  surveying 
\  he  frirl.    **  Has  this  son  o!  Ohalco  been  robbing  the  palace  1  ** 

"The  temples,  my  lord  latlil) "  He  has  robbed  the  temples  I 
By  all  the  gods,  it  is  the  priestess  Yeteve  t "  answered  Maxtla, 
amaied.  **  Bay,  Ohalcan,  what  does  priestess  of  the  Blessed  Lady 
in  such  unhallowed  den  t " 

The  broker  explained. 

'*Qood,  ffoodr'  shouted  the  new-comers. 

**  Begin,  ^oli  I  A  thousand  cocoa  for  the  priestess, — millions  of 
bread  for  the  beggar  I "    This  from  Maxtla. 

**  Only  a  thousAndt''  said  Iitlil',  scornfully.  **  Oiilv  a  thousand  ? 
Five  thousand  to  begin  with,  more  after  she  dances.*'^ 

Xoli  gave  the  ai|p&al,  and  the  soul  of  the  Ohaloau  girl  broke  forth 
in  motion.  Dancing  had  been  her  rile  in  the  religious  rites  of  the 
templA ;  many  a  time  the  pabas  around  the  altar,  allured  by  her 
mawhiess  fpraoe,  had  turned  from  the  bleeding  heart  indifferent  to 
its  anguratiun.  And  she  had  always  danced  moved  by  no  warmer 
impulse  than  duty  ;  so  that  the  prompting  of  the  spirit  in  the  pre- 
aence  <^  a  str&nge  auditory  free  to  express  itself,  like  that  she  now 
faced,  CMne  to  her  for  the  first  time.  The  dance  chosen  was  one 
(^  tile  wild,  quick  pulsating  figures  wont  to  be  given  in  thanks- 
giving  fur  favorable  tokens  from  the  deity.  The  steps  were  irregu- 
lar and  dilfioult ;  a  great  variety  of  posturins  was  i^uired  ;  tho 
head,  arms,  and  feet  had  each  their  parVi,  m1  to  be  rendered  in 
harmony.  At  the  commencement  she  was  frightened  by  the  ecsta<^ 
thai  possessed  her  ;  suddenly  the  crowd  vanished,  and  she  saw 
onlv  tile  beggar,  and  him  wanting  bread.  Then  her  form  baoame 
divinefy  gifted ;  she  bounded  as  if  winged ;  advanced  and  retreated, 
a  asoDieni  swaying  like  a  reed,  the  next  whirling  like  a  leaf  in  a 
drdfaig  wind.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  throughout  was 
aa  fall  of  soul,  so  intense,  rapt,  and  beautiful,  that  the  lords  were 
apell4K>uiid.    When  the  figure  was  ended,  there  was  an  outburst 
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of  fbloef,  loiiM  bidding,  othen  AppUading ;  thongli  nioti  of  tlM 
•pMtftton  w«rt  tilMit  fvom  pity  ftna  «dmimion. 

Of  th«  oompetiton  tht  loudMt  wm  Isfclii'.    In  liit  mcoiteniMit,  lit  I 
would  hftTe  iMriioed  hii  prorinoe  to  become  the  owner  of  the  girL 
Mttxtia  opposed  him. 

<*Five  thouiend  ooooa  t  Heer,  Ohaloen  1 "  ihoutod  the  Teeen* 
oen. 

**  A  thouumfl  better  1  "  uiiwered  MaactUi  laughing  at  the  ca- 
dque'erage.  / 

^*  By  au  the  godi.  I  will  have  her  1  Pot  me  down  a  thonaand, 
quiUiofgoldt" 

"  A  thouiand  quille  above  him  i  Not  bread,  but  riehee  for  the 
;ar  1 "  replied  Maxtla,  half  in  deriaion. 
Two  thcuiand.— only  two  thouiand  quilla  t  More,  noble  lords  t 
She  is  worth  a  paiaoe  I''  sung  Xoli,  trembling  with  ei»itement ; 
for  in  iiudh  large  bids  he  saw  an  extraordinary  loan.  Jnst  then^ 
under  the  parted  curtain  of  the  principal  doorway,  he  beheld  one 
dear  to  every  lover  of  Tenochtitlan ;  he  stopped.  All  eves  turned 
in  that  direction,  and  a  general  exclamation  followed, — *' The  'tdn, 
the  'tzin  1 " 

Quatamozin  was  in  full  military  garb,  and  armed.  As  he  ling(ered 
by  the  door  to  comorehend  the  scene,  what  with  his  height,  l^rassy. 
helm,  and  embossed  shield,  he  looked  like  a  Greek  returned  from 
Troy. 

*'  Yeteve,  the  priestess  t "  he  said.  **  Impossible  1 " 

He  strode  to  the  front. 

"  How  9 "  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  her  head.  **  Has  Yeteve 
flown  the  temple  to  become  a  slave  9 " 

Up  to  this  time,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  fixedness  of  her  pur- 
pose, she  had  been  blind  to  all  but  the  beggar,  and  deaf  to  every- 
thing but  the  music.  Now  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  noble  Aateo, 
sobbmg  broken-heartedly.  The  spectators  were  moved  with  sym- 
pathy,—all  save  one. 

"  Who  stays  the  salet  By  all  the  gods,  Ohalcan,  you  shall  pro- 
ceed 1 '» 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken,  or  the  duller  faoultiesunderw 
stood  them,  before  Guatamozin  confror.ted  the  speaker,  his  javelin 
drawn,  and  his  shield  in  readiness.  Naturally  his  countenance  waa 
womanly  gentle ;  but  the  transition  of  feeling  was  mighty,  and  those 
looking  upon  him  then  shrank  with  dread  ;~it  was  as  if  their  calm 
blue  Ituce  had  in  an  instant  darkened  with  storm.  Face  to  face  he 
stood  with  the  Tezcuoan,  the  latter  unprepared .  for  combat,  but  in 
nowise  daunted.  In  their  angry  attituoTe  a  iieer  might  have  read  the 
destiny  of  Anahuac. 

One  thrust  of  the  javelin  would  have  sent  the  traitor  to  Miotlan  ; 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  wrongs  of  the  lover,  called  for  it ;  but  be- 
fore the  veterans,  reooverins  from  their  panic,  could  rush  between 
the  foemen,  all  the  'tzin's  calmness  returned. 
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**  XqU,"  he  Mid,  *' «  priettoM  belonas  to  th«  temple,  »nd  eaanol 
be  lokl :  luch  is  the  lew.  The  lele  would  have  sent  year  heert,  and 
thet  of  her  piiroheaer.  to  the  BLssed  I  ady.  llemove  the  tfirl.  1 
will  tee  that  ihe  ie  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  Here  ie  gold ;  give 
the  beggar  what  he  wants,  and  Iceep  hiin  until  to  morrow. — ^And,  my 
loidi  and  brethren,"  he  added,  tuminff  to  the  company,  '*  I  did  not 
think  to  behaye  so  unaeemly.  It  is  only  against  the  eneiniee  of  our 
oountiT  that  we  should  turn  our  arms,  olwd  is  sacred,  and  accursed 
is  his  hand  who  sheds  that  of  a  countryman  in  petty  quarrel.  I 
pray  you,  forget  all  that  has  passed.*'  And  with  « low  obeisance  to 
them,  he  walked  away,  taking  with  him  the  possibility  of  further 
rencounter. 

He  had  just  arrived  from  his  palace  at  Tztapalapon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THV    OHINAIIPA. 


Bbtwbkn  Tula,  the  child  of  Tecalco,  and  Nenetrin,  daughter  and 
child  of  Acatlan,  there  existed  a  sisterly  affection.  The  same  sports 
had  engaged  them,  and  they  had  been,  and  yet  were,  inseparable. 
Their  mothers,  themselves  friends,  encouraged  the  intimacy ;  and 
■o  their  past  lives  had  vanished,  like  two  summer  clouds  borne  away 
by  e  soft  south  wind. 

The  OTening  after  Iztlil's  overture  of  marriage  was  deepening  over 
lake  Teaonoo ;  the  breeze  becamemurmurous  and  like  a  breath,  and 
all  the  heavens  filled  with  starUght.  Cloudless  must  be  the  morrow 
to  auoh  a  night  1 

So  thought  the  princess  Tulft.  Won  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
she  had  flown  from  the  city  to  her  ehinampa,  which  was  Jying  anch< 
orcs!^  in  a  quarter  of  the  lake  east  of  the  causeway  to  Tepejaca,  be- 
yond the  noise  of  the  town,  and  where  no  sound  less  agreeable  than 
the  plash  of  light  waves  could  disturb  her  dreams. 

A  retreat  more  delightful  would  be  a  task  for  fancy.  The  artisan 
who  knitted  the  timbers  of  the  ehinampa  had  doubtless  been  a 
lover  of  the  luxuriant,  and  built  as  only  a  lover  can  build.  The 
waves  of  the  lake  had  not  been  overlooked  in  his  plan  ;  he  had 
measured  their  height,  and  the  depth  and  width  of  their  troughs, 
when  the  weather  was  calm  and  the  water  gentle.  So  he  knen 
both  what  rocking  they  would  make,  and  what  rocking  would  be 
pleasantest  to  a  delicate  sonl ;  for,  as  there  were  such  souls,  there  - 
were  also  such  artisans  in  Teuoohtitlan. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  ehinan^  looked  b'ke  an  island  of 
flowers.  Gxcept  where  the  canopy  of  a  white  pavilion  rose  from 
the  midst  of  the  green  beauty,  it  was  oovered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  blooming  shrubbery,  which,  this  evening,  was  lumincna  with 
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kli0  light  of  lamiM.    TIm  ndiuM,  glintbg  fhrongli  tho  foUami 
tinted  the  stmoephere  aiboire  it  with  mellow  nyi,  end  leemed  tae . 
▼iiible  preeenoe  of  enchantment*  ' 

The  humid  night  bireeae  Uew  loftly  under  the  mised  mXht  of  the 
pavilion,  within  which,  in  a  hammock  thit  swung  to  and  fro 
regularly  aa  the  chinampa  ob^ed  the  waTce,  lay  Tola  and  Nenet- 
lin. 

They  were  both  beautiful,  but  different  in  their  beanty.  Tnlar'a 
face  was  round  and  of  a  transparent  olive  complexion,  withivut 
being  fair ;  her  eyes  were  hazel,  large,  dear,  and  full  of  melandioty' 
earnestness :  masses  of  black  hair,  evenly  parted,  fell  over  her 
temples,  and  were  gathered  behind  in  a  simple  knot ;  with  a  tall, 
full  form,  lyr  presence  and  manner  were  grave  and  verv  queenlv. 
Whereas,  Kenetain's  eyes,  though  dark,  were  bright  with  tne  light 
of  laughter ;  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  and  her  manner  that  of  a 
hoyden,    (hue  was  the  noble  woman,  the  other  a  jocund  ohUd. 

*'  It  is  late,  Tula ;  our  father  may  want  us.    Let  us  return." 

"  Be  patient  a  little  loiuer.  The  'tain  will  come  for  us ;  he 
promised  to,  and  yon  know  he  never  forgets." 

** Patience,  sister  1  Ah  1  jou  may  say  it,  yon  who  know;  hot 
how  am  I  to  practise  it, — I,  who  have  only  i  iHtpet** 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  Nenetzin  1 " 

The  girl  leaned  back,  and  struck  a  suspended  hoojp,  in  which  was 
perched  s  large  parrot  The  touch,  though  light,  mterrupted  the 
pendulous  motion  of  the  bird,  and  it  pecked  at  her  hand,  uttering 
a  gruff  scream  of  rage. 

*'  You  spoke  of  something  I  know,  and  you  hope.  What  do  yon 
mean,  child  V* 

Nenetzin  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  perdi,  looked  in  the 
questioner's  face,  then  crept  up  to  win  her  embrace. 

**  O  Tula,  I  know  you  are  learned  and  thoughtf oL  Often  after 
the  banquet,  when  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  the  music  begun^  have 
I  seen  you  stand  apart,  silent,  while  all  others  danced  or  laughed. 
See,  your  eyes  are  on  me  now,  but  more  in  thought  than  love.  Oh, 
indeed,  you  are  wise.  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  think  of  me  as  • 
woman  1 " 

The  smile  deepened  on  the  lips,  and  burned  in  the  ^es  of  the 
queenly  auditor. 

'*  ISOf  never  as  a  woman,"  continued  Nenetzin. 
Tula.    The  other  night  I  was  asleep  in  your  arms, 
love  around  me, — and  I  dreamed  so  strangely." 

'*  Of  what  1 "  asked  Tula,  seeing  she  hesitated. 

"I  dreamed  there  entered  at  the  palace  door  a  being  witii  a 
countenance  white  like  snow,  while  its  hair  and  beard  were  yeUow, 
like  the  silk  of  the  maize ;  its  eyes  were  blue,  like  the  deep  water  of 
the  lake,  but  bright,  so  bright  that  the^  terrified  while  they 
charmed  me.  Thmking  of  it  now,  0  Tmla,  it  was  a  man,  tlum|di  it 
looked  like  »  god.    He  entered  at  the  palace  door,  and  ciin*  Into 


''Listen  to  me, 
-I  felt  them  in 
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ill*  gMil  ehamber  when  our  IMhar  Mt  with  Idi  ehltfi ;  but  Im 
MBM  not  barefooted  and  in  n«gu«fi ;  he  spoke  m  he  were  mMtmr. 
and  our  father  a  slave.  Looking  and  listening,  a  feeling  thrillM 
me,— thrilled  warm  and  deep,  and  was  a  sense  of  joy,  like  a  bless- 
ing of  Tlalao.  Since  then,  though  I  hAve  acted  as  a  girl,  I  haye 
felt  as  %  woman. 

"  Yery  stiluige,  indeed,  Nenetsin  1"  said  Tula,  playfully.  *<But 
you  forset :  I  wked  you  what  I  know,  and  vou  only  hope  t " 

**  I  wul  explain  directly ;  but  as  you  are  wue,  first  tell  me  what 
that  feeling  was." 

"  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  whence  the  water  flows,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is." 

**  Well,  since  then  I  have  had  a  hope — " 

"Weill" 

'*  A  hoiM  of  seeing  the  white  face  and  blue  eyes." 

''I  begin  to  understand  you,  Nenetzin.  But  go  on:  what  is  it 
I  know  r 

**  What  I  dreamed, — a  great  warrior,  who  loves  you.  You  will 
see  him  to-night,  and  then,  O  Tula, — then  you  may  tell  of  the 
feelinff  that  thrilled  me  so  in  my  dream." 

And  with  a  bluBh«and  a  laugh,  she  laid  her  face  in  Tula's 
bosom. 

Both  were  silent  awhile,  Nenetzin  with  her  face  hidden,  and 
Tula  looking  wistf  ally  up  at  the  parrot  swinging  lazily  on  the  perch. 
The  dream  was  singular,  and  made  an  impression  on  the  nund  6f 
tile  one  as  it  had  on  the  heart  of  the  other. 

<•  Look  up,  O  Nenetzin  1 "  said  Tula,  after  a  while.  "  Look  up, 
and  I  wiU  teU  yon.  something  that  has  seemed  as  strange  to  me  as 
the  dream  to  you." 

The  girl  raised  her  head. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Mualox,  the  old  paba  of  Quetzal^  Nof 
Well,  he  is  said  to  be  a  prophet ;  a  look  of  his  will  make  a  warrior 
tremble.  He  is  the  friend  of  Quatasnozin,  who  always  goes  to  his 
shrine  to  worship  the  god.  I  went  there  once  to  make  an  offering. 
I  climbed  the  steps.  Vent  in  where  the  image  is,  laid  my  gift  on 
the  altar,  and  turned  to  depart,  when  a  man  came  and  stood  by 
the  door,  wearing  a  surplice,  and  with  long,  flowing  white  beard. 
He  looked  at  me,  then  bowed,  and  kissed  the  pavement  at  my  feet. 
£  shrank  away.  *  Feigr  not,  O  Tula  1 '  he  saidL  *  I  bow  to  you, 
not  for  what  you  are,  but  for  what  you  shaU  be.  You  shall  he 
qtieen  m  your  father*i  palace  J  *  With  that  he  arose,  and  left  me  - . 
to  descend."  ^*i^ 

"  Said  he  so  ?  How  did  he  know  yon  were  Tula,  the  kirg's 
dauehterf 

**  That  is  part  of  the  mystery.  I  never  saw  him  before ;  nor, 
until  I  told  tfa0  stor]^  to  the  'tzin,  did  I  know  the  paba.  Now, 
O  sister,  cag^i#io  believer  of  a  dream  refuse  to  believe  a  priest 
and  prophet  %** 
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**  A  qvatn  I  Ton  •  qa««ii  I  I  wUl  Um  yon  now,  and  pnv 
tot  yoa  tliMi*''  And  tlMj  thraw  Ihoir  anu  loTini^j  iiouiid  •■«■ 
othffr. 

Then  the  bird  above  tbtm  awoke,  and,  with  a  fluttorinff  off  Hi 
Boarlet  winga,  nried,  *'  Goatamo  1  Onatamo  1 "— '•taught  it  dj  tlie 
patient  love  of  Tola. 

**  O,  what  a  time  that  will  be  i "  Nenetnn  went  on.  with  §puk- 
ling  ejei.  *'  What  a  garden  we  will  make  of  Ananwae  I  now 
happy  we  ahall  be  I  None  bnt  the  braye  and  beautiful  ihall  oon^ 
around  ua ;  for  you  will  be  qneen,  mv  Tula." 

'*  Yes ;  and  Ifenetatn  ahalThaTe  a  lord,  he  whom  ahe  bvea  beat, 
for  the  will  be  aa  peerless  as  I  am  powerful,"  answered  Tula,  humors 
ing  the  mood.  *'  Whom  will  ue  take  t  Let  us  decide  now,— • 
there  are  so  many  to  choose  from.  What  says  ahe  to  Oacaina, 
lord  of  Teioucof'' 

The  girl  made  no  answer. 

"  There  is  the  lord  of  Ohinantla,  once  a  king,  who  haa  already 
asked  our  father  for  a  wife." 

Still  Nenetain  was  silent. 

**  Neither  of  them  t  Then  there  are  left  but  the  lord  ci  Tlacopan, 
and  Iztlil',  the  TeBoncan." 

At  the  mention  of  the  laat  name,  »  strong  ezi«easion  of  disgust 
burst  from  Nenetzin. 

"  A  tiger  from  the  museum  first  1  It  could  be  taught  to  love  me. 
No,  none  of  them  for  me ;  none,  Tula,  if  you  let  me  have  my  way, 
but  the  white  face  and  blue  eyes  I  saw  in  my  ^hream." 

"  Tou  aro  mad,  NenetzLa.    That  was  a  god,  not  a  man." 

"  All 'the  better,  Tula  1  The  god  wiU  fcngive  me  for  IotIiw 
him." 

Beforo  Tula  s^ke  again,  Guatamoaiu  stepped  within  the  navilion; 
Nenetsdn  was  noisy  in  expressing  her  gladness,  while  the  elder  sister 
betrayed  no  feeling  by  words  ;  only  her  smile  and  the  glow  of  her 
eyes  mtensified.    ^ 

The  'tzin  sat  down  by  the  hammock,  and  with  his  strons  hand 
staying  its  oscdllation,  lalked  lightly.  As  yet  Tula  knew  nowing  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Tezcucan,  or  d  the  favor*the  king  had  fdven 
it ;  bui  the  ken  of  loye  is  as  acute  as  an  angel's ;  sorrow  m  the 
cherished  heart  cannot  be  hidden  from  it ;  so  in  his  yery  jests  she 
detected  a  trouble ;  but,  thinking  it  had  relation  to  the  condition 
.  of  the  Empiro,  she  4^ed  nothing;,  while  he,,  loath  to  disturb  her 
happiness,  counselledldarkly  of  his  own  soul. 
,  Alter  a  while,  aa  Nenetzin  prayed  to  return  to  the  eity,  they  1^ 
*mit  pavilion ;  and,  following  a  little  path  through  the  teeming 
rarubbery,  and  under  the  boughs  of  orange-troes,  overarched  like 
an  arbor,  they  came  to  the  'tzin^  canoe.  The  keeper  of  the  eMn- 
ampa  was  thero  with  great  bundleo  of  flowers.  Tola  and  Nenetain 
entered  the  vessel ;  then  was  the  time  for  the  slave  ;  so  he  throw 
in  the  bundles  until  they  wero  nearly  buried  ui^der  tiiem,— his  gifts 
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of  lore  and  allagbnoe.    When  the  rowen  pnihad  off,  he  knelt  with 
Ui  faoe  to  the  earth. 

Gliding  humeward  through  the  duak,  Quatamuain  told  the  itory 
of-Teteve  ;  and  Tula,  moved  by  the  ffirl's  devotion,  consented^ to 
take  her  into  aervioei— at  least  until  the  temple  claimed  ita  own* 
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OOU&T  OOBBIP.  ^ 

**  A  mroH  of  your  snuff,  Xoli !  To  be  out  thus  early  dulla  a  nioe 
brain,  which  nothing  clarifies  like  snuff.  By  the  way,  it  is  very 
strange  that  when  one  wants  a  good  article  of  any  kind,  he  can 
only  get  it  at  the  palace  or  of  you.    So,  a  piqch,  my  fat  fellow ! ' 

'*  r can  commend  my  snuff,"  said  the  Oiudoan,  bowing  very  low, 
'*  only  a  little  less  than  the  good  taste  of  the  most  noble  Maxtla." 

While  speaking, — the  scene  being  in  his  pulque  room, — ^he  uncov- 
ered a  ffilded  jar  sitting  upon  the  counter. 

*'  Hdp  yourself  }  it  is  good  to  sneeze." 

HaxUa  snuffed  the  scented  drug  freely,  then  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  through  eyes  mist^  with  tears  of  pleasure  looked  at  the  sun 
rising  over  the  mountains.  A  fit  of  sneezing  seized  him,  at  the  end 
of  which,  a  slave  stood  by  his  elbow  with  a  ewer  of  water  nnd  a 
napkin.  He  bathed  his  face.  Altogether,  it  was  apparent  that 
sneezing  had  been  reduced  to  an  Aztec  science. 

*<  Elegant  1    By  the  Sun,  I  feel  inspired ! " 

**  Ko  doubt,"  responded  the  Ghalcan.  "  Such  ought  to  be  the 
effect  of  tobacco  and  rbse>leaves,  moisted  with  dew.  But  tell  me  ; 
that  tUmatli  you  are  wearing  is  qui^e  royal,— is  it  from  the  king  ?  " 

Hie  young  chief  raised  the  folds  of  the  mantle  of  ^htmajey  which 
he  was  sporting  fpr  the  first  time.  "  From  the  king?  No  ;  my 
tailor  has  just  finished  it." 

"  Oertamly,  my  lord.  How  dull  I  was  !  Tou  are  preparing  for 
the  banquet  at  the  palace  to-morrow  night." 

"  You  recollect  the  two  thousand  quills  of  gold  I  bid  for  your 
priestess  the  other  evening,"  said  Maxtla,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  remark.  "  I  concluded  to  change  the  investment ;  they  are  all 
in  that  ool^  and  loop." 

Xoli  examined  the  loop. 

**  A  ^aldmite  I  What  jeweller  in  the  city  could  sell  you  one  so 
rich!" 

**  Not  one.  I  bought  it  of  Oacama.  It  is  a  crown  jewel  of 
Tescuco." 

**  Tou  were  lucky,  my  lord.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  what  be* 
came  of  the  priestess  9    Saw  you  ever  such  dancing  V 
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**  Too  are  Iftte  inquiring,  Chaloan.  The  basgar  wm  ImI  bj  iter- 
Tfttion  that  night ;  but  yuu  were  nearer  death.  The  atory  waa  told 
tha  lung,— ah,  you  tarn  pale.  Well  you  may— and  he  iwom,  by  | 
the  Area  of  the  temple,  if  the  girl  had  been  sold  he  would  haf* 
flayed  alive  both  buyer  and  seller.  Hereafter  we  had  both  better 
look  more  closely  to  the  law." 

**  But  she  moved  my  pil^  aa  it  was  never  moved  before ;  more- 
over, she  told  me  they  had  discharged  her  from  the  temple." 

"  No  matter ;  the  peril  is  over,  and  our  hearts  are  our  own. 
Yesterday  I  saw  her  in  the  train  of  the  prinoess  Tula.  The  'tain 
oared  for  her.  Biit  speakiug  of  the  prinoess, — ^the  banquet  to-mor* 
row  night  will  be  spicy." 

The  Chaloan  droppecl  the  precious  loop.  Gossip  that  concerned 
the  court  was  one  uf  hia  special  weaknesses. 

'*  You  know,"  continued  Rlaxtla,  '*  that  the  'tzin  has  always  been 
a  favorite  of  the  king's—" 

/'  As  he  always  deserved  to  6e." 

**  Not  so  fast,  Ohaloan  I  Keep  your  praise.  Yon  ought  to  know 
that  nothing  is  so  fickle  as  fortune  ;  that  what  was  most  popular 
vesterday  may  be  most  unpopnlor  to-day.  Hear  me  out.  You  also 
know  that  Iztlil',  the  Tezcuoan,  was  down  in  the  royal  estimation 
quite  as  much  as  the  'tzin  was  up ;  on  which  account,  more  than 
anything  else,  he  lost  his  father's  city." 

Xoli  rested  his  elbow  on  the  counter  and  listened  eagerly. 

*'  It  has  been  agreed  on  all  sides  for  years,"  codtiuued  Maxtla,  in 
his  modulated  voice,  **  that  the  'tzin  and  Tula  were  to  be  married 
upon  her  coming  of  age.  No  one  else  has  presumed  to  pay  her 
court,  lest  it  might  be  an  interference.  Now,  the  whole  thing  is  at 
an  end.    Iztlil',  not  the  'tzin,  is  the  fortunate  man." 

*< Iztlil' I    And  to-morrow  night!" 

"  The  palace  was  alive  last  evening  as  with  a  swarming  of  beea. 
Some  were  indignant,— all  astonished.  In  fact,  Xoli,  I  believe  the 
'tzin  had  as  many  friends  as  the  king.  Several  qourtiers  openly 
defended  him,  notwithstandins  his  fall, — something  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  happened  ben>re.  The  upshot  was,  that  a  herald 
went  in  state  to  Iztapalapan  with  a  decree  prohibiting  the  'tzin  from 
visiting  Tenochtitlan,  under  any  pretence,  until  the  further  plea- 
sure  of  the  king  is  made  known  to  him." 

*'  Banished,  banished  1  But  that  the  noble  Maxtla  told  by  which 
the  result  was  brought  about.  Look  you,  Ghalcan :  the  'tzin  loved 
the  princess,  and  was  contracted  to  her,  and  now  comes  this  banish- 
ment jnst  the  day  before  the  valley  is  called  to  witness  her  be- 
trothal to  the  Tezcuoan.  Oertsinly  it  would  ill  become  'tzin  to  be 
aguest  at  such  a  banquet"  '^ 

"  I  understand,"  said  Xoli,  with  a  cunning  smile.  **  It  waa  to 
save  his  pride  that  he  waa  banished." 

"  If  to  be  a  Ohaloan  is  to  be  so  stupid,  I  thank  the  gods  for  mak- 
ing me  whsit  I  am  1 "  ori^d  Maxtla,  impatiently.     <*  What  cares  the 
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gveaftkii^for  the  pride  of  the  enenqr  lie  would  humble!    The  ben- 
uhmeni'is  a  penalty, — ^it  is  rain." 

There  was  a  pauae,  during  which  tiie  Ohaloan  hong  hie  head. 

'*  Ah,  Xoli  1  The  king  has  ohanged ;  he  med  to  be  awairior,  lo¥r 
ring  warrion  aa  the  eagle  lores  its  yonng.  Now — alas  !  I  dare  not 
speik.  Time  was  when  no  envioos-heiurted  knave  could  hare  made 
him  belieTe  that  Guatamoain  was  hatohii^  treason  in  his  garden  at 
Iztapalapan.  Now,  surrounded  by  mewling  priests,  he  sita  in  the 
depths  of  his  palace,  and  trembles,  and,  like  a  credulous  child,  ber 
lieyes every thmg.  'Woe is Tenochtitlan  1 '  said  Mualor ;  and  the 
dajjrs  strengthen  the  fHropheoy.  But  enongh, — ^more  than  enough  I 
Hist,  Ohafoan  I  What  I  have  said  and  yoil  listened  to— yea,  the 
mere  listening — ^would  suffice,  if  told  in  the  right  earsj  to  send  us 
both  straightway  to  the  tigers.  I  have  paid  you  for  your  snuff,  and 
the  divine  sneeze.  In  retailing,  recollect,  I  am  not  the  manufac- 
turer. FarewelL" 

**  Stay  a  moment,  most  noble  chief, — but  a  moment,"  said  the 
Ohalcan.  **  I  have  invented  a  drink  which  I  desire  you  to  inaugur- 
ate.   If  I  map  be  counted  a  judge,  it  is  fit  for  a  god." 

*'  A  judge !  Ton  1  Where  is  the  man  who  would  deny  yon  that 
excellence  7  Tour  di^s  have  been  spent  in  the  practice ;  nay,  your 
whole  life  has  been  one  long,  long  drink.  Make  haste.  I  wiU  wager 
pulmie  is  chief  in  the  compound." 

The  broker  went  out,  and  directly  returned,  bearing  on  a  waiter 
a  Oholuhm  goblet  full  of  cool  liquor,  ez<][uisitely  colored  with  the 
rich  blood  of  the  cactus  apple.    Mazila  sipped,  drank,  then  swore' 
the  drink  was  without  a  rival. 

"  Look  you,  Ohalcan.  They  say  we  are  indebted  to  our  heroes, 
our  minstrels,  and  our  |ariests,  and  I  believe  so ;  but  hereafter  I 
shall  go  farther  in  the  faith.  This  drink  is  worth  a  victory,  is  pleas- 
ant as  a  song,  and  has  all  the  virtues  of  a  prayer.  Do  niot  laugh.  I 
am  in  earnest.  You  shall  be  canonized  with  the  best  of  them.  To 
show  that  I  am  no  vain  boaster,  you  shall  come  to  the  banquet  to- 
m<Mrr6w,  and  the  king  shall  thank  you.  Put  on  your  bwt  mmtUUf 
and  above  all  else,  beware  that  the  vase  holding  this  liquor  is  not 
empty  when  I  call  for  it    Farewell  1" 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


OUATAMQZIir  A2n>  MUALOZ. 


Up  the  stops  of  the  old  CtL  of  Quetzal',  early  in  the-  evening  of  the 
banquet,  went  Guatomozin  unattended.  As  the  royal  interdiction 
rested  uiK>n  his  coming  to  the  capital,  he  was  muffled  in  a  priestly 
garb,  which  hid  his  face  and  person,  but  could  not  all  disguise  the 
stately  bearing  that  so  distinguished  him.  Olimhing  the  stopa  dow- 
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If,  Mid  frithoat  lialtingak  thi  top  to  note  the  tigiui  of  die  dftj,  eU 
ftitir  with  life,  he  oroiied  the -Mofoa*,  entered  the  ehamber  moft 
••notified  by  ihp  pieeenoe  of  the  god,  and  before  the  imege  bowed 
awlule  in  prayer.    Soon  Miuloz  eune  in. 

**  Aik  enytiiing  that  !•  not  evil,  O  best  beloved  ci  QnetEel*,  and 
it  shall  be  grimtMl,"  aaid  the  paba,  aolemnly,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
yiiitor'i  ahoolder.  "I  knew  yon  were  oonung ;  I  saw  yon  on  the 
lake.    Ariie,  my  son." 

Qaatamoain  atood  np,  and  flang  back  hia  hood. 
'  **  The  home  ia  holy,  Mnalox,  and  T  have  come  to  apeak  of  the 
thinn  of  life  that  have  little  to  do  with  religion." 

"That  ia  not  poudble.  .Everything  has  to  do  with  life,  whidi 
haa  all  to  do  witn  heaven.  Speak  out.  This  presence  will  keep 
yon  wise  ;  if  your  thoughts  be  of  wrong,  it  is  not  likely  you  will 
give  them  speech  in  the  venr  ear  of  Quetzal'." 

Slowly  the  'tain  then  said, —  . 

<*Tbniks,  father.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  I  Will  be  brief,  and 
endeavor  not  to  forget  the  presence.  You  love  me,  Mid  I  am  oome 
for  counsel.  You  know  how  often  those  most  discreet  in  the  affiuza 
of  others  are  foolish  in  what  concerns  themselves.  Long  time  ago 
you  taught  me  the  importance  of  knowledge  ;  how  it  waa  the  divine 
secret  of  happiness,  and  stoonger  than  a  spear  to  win  victories,  and 
bettw  in  danger  than  a  shield  seven  times  quilted.  Now  I  have  * 
oome  to  say  that  my  habits  of  study  have  brought  evil  upon  me ; 
out  of  the  solitude  m  which  I  was  toiUng  to  lay  up  a  great  know- 
ledge, a  misfortune  has  wisen,  father  to  my  ruin.  Sfy  stay  at 
home  has  been  misconstrued.  Enemies  have  said  I  loved  books 
less  thsn  power ;  they  ehwego  that  in  the  quiet  of  vaj  gardens  I 
have  helm  taking  counsel  of  my  ambition,  which  nothmg  satisfies 
but  the  throne  ;  and  s<^  th^y  have  eslaranged  from  me  the  love  of 
the  king.  If  ere  asainst  his  order,  forbidden  the  city" — and  as  he 
spoke  he  raised  his  head  proudly,— >"  forbidden  the  dty,  behold 
me,  paba,  a  banishe^Lman  1 "    ^ 

Mualox  smiled,  an#grim  satisfaction  was  in  the  smile. 

**  If  yon  seek  sympathy,"  he  said,  **  the  errand  is  firuitless.  I 
have  no  sorrow  for  wnat  you  call  your  misfortune." 

"  Let  me  understand  you,  father." 

" I  repeat,  I  have  no  sorrow  for  you.  Why  should  It  I  see 
you  as  you  should  see  yourself.    You  confirm  the  lessons  of  which 

Jrou  complain.  Not  vainly  that  you  wrought  in  solitude  for  know- 
edge,  which,  while  I  knew  it  woukl  make  you  a  mark  for  even 
kingly  envy,  I  also  intended  should  make  you  superior  to  misfor- 
tunes and  kings.  .  Understand  you  nowt  What  matters  that  yon 
are  maligned  f  What  ia  banishment  I  Thev  only  liken  von  the  more 
to  Quetttl',  whose  coming  teiumph, — ^heed  me  well,  O 'tain,— whose 
coming  trimph  shall  be  your  triumph." 

The  look  and  voice  of  the  h<dy  man  were  those  of  one  with 
•nthorily. 
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**  For  iUi  lime,"  he  oontiiiaed,  **  and  others  like  it,  yet  fo  eomeu 
I  thought  to  erm  yoor  eoul  with  a  itrong  intelliKenoe.  Tour  life  i> 
to  be  e  battle  againit  evil ;  fail  not  yourself  in  me  beginning.  Sue- 
oess  will  be  equal  to  your  wisdom  and  courage.  But  your  story 
was  not  all  told." 

The  'tzin's  face  flushed,  and  he  replied  with  some  faltering,— 

**Tou  have  known  and  encouraged  the  love  I  bear  the  princess 
Tula,  and  counted  on  it  as  the  means  of  some  great  fortune  m  store 
for  me.  Tet,  in  part,  at  least,  I  am  banished  on  that  account.  O 
Mualoz,  the  banquet  which  the  king  holds  to-night  is  to  make  pub- 
lie  the  betrothal  of  Tula  to  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan  ]  " 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  intend  ?  ** 

**  Nothing.  Had  the  trouble  been  a  friend's  I  might  have  advised 
him ;  but  being  my  own,  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself.  I  repose 
on  your  discretion  and  Jbiendship." 

Mualox  softened  his  manner,  and  said  pleasantly  at  first,  "  O  'tzin, 
is  humanity  all  frailty  ?  Must  chief  and  philosopher  bow  to  the 
passion,  like  a  slave  or  a  dealer  in  wares  ? "  Suddenly  he  became 
serious ;  his  eyes  shine  full  of  the  magnetism  he  used  so  often  and 
so  welL  '*  Can  Guatamozin  find  nothing  higher  to  occupy  his  mind 
than  a  trouble  bom  of  a  silly  love  ?  Unmanned  by  such  a  trifle  ? 
Arouse  I  Ponder  the  mightier  interests  in  peril  I  What  is  a  wo- 
man, with  all  a  lover's  gild  about  her,  to  the  nation  f " 

**  The  nation  ? "  repeated  the  'tzin,  slowly. 

The  paba  looked  reverently  up  to  the  idol,  **  I  have  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  Tlive  but  for  Quetzal'  and  Anahuab.    O,  generous- 


marvels, — ^let  this  content  you  :  words  cannot  paint  the  danger  im- 
pending over  our  country,  over  Anahuao,  the  beautiful  and  belov- 
ed ;  her  existence,  and  the  glory  and  power  that  make  her  so  wor- 
thy love  like  ours,  are  linkml  to  your  action.  Tour  fate,  O  'tzin, 
and  hers,  and  that  of  the  many  nations,  are  one  and  the  same.  Ac- 
cept the  words  as  a  prophecy  ;  wear  them  in  memory  ;  and  when, 
as  now,  you  are  moved  by  a  trifling  fear  or  anger,  they  should  end 
will  keep  you  from  shame  and  folly." 

Both  then  beoame  silent.  The  paba  might  have  been  observing 
the  events  of  the  future,  as,  one  by  one,  they  rose  and  passed  before 
his  abitracted  vision.  Gertun  it  was,  with  the  thoughts  of'the  war- 
rior there  mixed  an  ambition  no  longer  selfish,  but  all  his  conn- 
try's. 

Mualoz  finally  concluded.  *'  The  future  belongs  to  the  gods  ; 
only  the  present  is  ours.  Of  that  let  us  think.  Admit  your 
troublea  worthy  vengeance  :  dare  you  tell  me  what  you  thougnt  of 
doing?    My  son,  why  are  you  here  1" 

"  Does  my  father  seek  to  mortif         t "  ..^. . 
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'*  Would  the  tiiii  hftve  me  enoonnme  folly,  if  not  wone  t  And 
that  in  the  pretence  of  my  god  and  hu  t "  / 

"  Speak  plainlv.  Mnaloz.'' 

**  So  I  will.  Obey  the  king.  Oo  not  to  the  palace  to-night  It 
the  thonffht  of  giving  the  woman  to  another  is  lo  hard,  conld  yov 
endure  we  nght  t  Think  ;  if  present,  what  could  you  do  to  pre- 
vent the  betrothal  9  " 

A  savage  'anger  flashed  from  the  'tzin's  face,  and  he  answered, 
'*  What  would  I  7  Slay  the  Tezouoan  on  the  step  of  the  throne, 
though  I  died!" 

"ft  would  come  to  that.  And  Anahuao  I  What  then  of  her  t" 
said  Mualoz,  in  a  voice  of  exceeding  sorrow. 

The  love  the  warrior  bore  his  country  at  that  moment  surpassed 
all  others  and  his  rage  passed  away. 

**  True,  most  true  t  If  it  should  be  as  you  say,  that  my  des- 
tiny—" 

**  If  1  0  'tsdn,  if  you  Uve  t  U  Anahuac  Uvea  I  If  there  ace 
gods  I  -." 

« Enough,  Mualox  !  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Oontent 
you  ;  I  give  you  all  faith.  The  wrong  that  tortures  me  is  not  alto- 
gether that  the  woman  is  to  be  given  to  another  ;  her  memory  I 
could  pluck  from  my  heart  as  a  feather  from  my  helm.  If  uiait 
were  sill,  I  could  curse  the  fate,  and  submit ;  but  there  is  more  : 
for  the  sake  of  a  cowardly  policy  I  have  been  put  to  shame  ;  treach- 
ery and  treason  have  been  crowned,  loyalty  and  blood  disgraced. 
Hear  me,  father  I  After  the  decree  of  interdiction  was  served  upon 
me,  I  ventured  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  he  was  spum- 
ed from  the  palace.  Next  went  the  lord  OuitUhua,  uncle  of  mine, 
and  true  lover  of  Anahuac  ;  he  was  forbidden  this  mention  of  my 
name.  I  am  not  withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  my  pride  will  n<^ 
down  at  a  word  ;  so  wronged,  I  cannot  reason  ;  therefore  I  un 
here.*' 

**  And  the  coming  is  a  breach  of  du^ ;  the  risk  is  great.  Betum 
to  Iztapalapan  before  the  midnight  is  out.  And  I, — ^but  you  do 
not  know,  my  son.  what  a  fortune  has  befallen  me."  Tlw  paba 
smiled  fufttl^.  "I  have  been  promoted  to  the  palace  ;  I  am  a 
councillor  at  the  royal  table." 
"  A  councillor  1    You,  father  ?  " 

The  good  man's  face  ^w  serious  amin.  "  I  accepted  the  apoint- 
ment,  tlunking  good  might  result.  But,  alas  I  the  hope  was  vain. 
Montezuma,  once  so  wise,  is  past  counsel.  He  will  take  no  guid- 
ance. And  what  a  vanily !  O  'tzin,  the  asking  me  to  the  palace 
was  itself  a  crime.  Since  it  was  to  make  me  a  weapon  in  his  hand 
with  which  to  resist  the  holy  Quetzal*.  As  though  I  oould  not  see 
the  design ! " 

He  laughed  scomfullv,  and  then  sfud,  '*  But  be  not  detained,  my 
son.  What  I  can,  I  wiU  do  for  you ;  at  the  counsel-table,  and  else- 
where, aa  opportunity  may  o&r,  I  will  exert  my  inflnenoe  iot  your 
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iMtontioii  to  lb«  ellj  and  palMew    Qo  now.    Vvowell ;  p«Me.b« 
with  yon.    To>iiionrow  I  will  send  yon  tidingn." 
Thereupon  ho  went  oat  of  the  tower,  and  down  into  the  temple. 


OHAPTBREL 

A  xnra's  BAKQunr. 


At  last  the  erening  of  the  roytl  banquet  arriyed, — ^theme  of  in- 
oeuant  talk  and  object  of  preparation  for  two  daya  and  a  ni^ht, 
ont  of  the  capital  no  leu  thiuii  in  it ;  for  all  the  nobler  daases  with- 
in  a  convenient  radius  of  the  lake  had  been  bidden,  and,  with 
them,  people  of  distinction,  such  aa  successful  artists,  artisans,  and 
merbiiants. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  king  of  Monteanma's  subtlety  in 
matters  govemmentai  could  overlook  the  importance  of  the  social 
element,  or  negleolk  it.  Education  imports  a  society ;  more  yet, 
aesdemies,  such  as  were  in  Tenochtitlan.  f or  the  culture  of  women, 
always  import  a  refined  and  cultivated  society.  Aiid  such  there  was 
in  the  beautiful  valley. 

My  picture  of  the  entertainment  will  be  feeble,  I  know,  and  I 
give  it  rather  asasu^estion  of  the  reality,  which  was  gorgeous 
enough  to  be  interestiog  to  any  nursling  even  of  the  court  ox  His 
Moftt  Catholic  Majesty ;  for,  though  heatiien  in  religion,  Monte- 
snma  was  not  altogewer  barbarian  in  taste :  and,  sooth  to  say,  no 
monarch  in  Christendom  better  understood  we  influence  of  kmeli- 
ness  splendidly  maintained.  About  it,  moreover,  was  all  that  makes 
chivauy  adorable, — the  dance,  the  feast,  tiie  wassafl ;  brave  men, 
fair  women,  and  tiie  majesty  of  royalty  in  state  amidst  its  most  ab- 
solute proofs  of  power. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  the  custom  of  the  great  king  to  throw . 
open  the  palace,  with  all  its  aocompmiments,  for  the  deughtof  his 
jHsests,  admitting  them  freely  to  aviary,  menagwie,  and  garden,  the 
Utter  itself  spacious  enough  for  the  recreation  of  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

The  house,  it  must  be  remembered,  forned  a  vast  square,  with 
pattM  or  court-yards  in  the  interior,  around  which  the  rooms  were 
ranged.  The  part  devoted  to  domestic  uses  was  magnificently  fur- 
nished. Another  very  considerable  portion  watt  neoessaiy  to  the 
state  and  high  duties  of  the  monarch ;  such  were  offices  for  his  func- 
tionaries, quarters  for  his  guards,  and  chambers  for  the  safe  depont 
of  the  archives  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  maps,  laws,  decrees  and 
proclamations,  aooounts  and  reports  financial  and  military,  and  the 
accumulated  trophies  of  can^|^iigns  and  oonq^uests  innumerable. 
When  we  consider  the  regard  in  which  the  king  was  held  by  his 
pisople,  amounting  almost  to  worship,  and  tiieir  curiosity  to  see  all 
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tliftt  pertained  to  hii  ettabliehment,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  w^ 
the  palace  and  ita  appnrtenanoea  were  aa  aeoeaaoriea  to  one  of  hie 
entmainmenta. 

Paaaing  from  t^e  endleaa  ancoeuion  of  romna,  the  Tiaitorminht 
go  into  tlie  garden,  where  the  walka  were  freahly  atrewn  with 
aheUa,  the  auabbe^r  studded  with  colored  Umpa,  the  f onntaina 
all  at  play,  and  the  air  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  w|doh 
were  an  Aateo  paaaion,  and  aeemed  everywhere  a  part  of  eyery- 
thing. 

And  all  thia  oonyenienoe  and  splendor  waa  not  waated  upon  an 
ina^preoiatiTe  horde,— ferodons  Oariba  or  simple  children  of  Hia- 
paniola.  Atauoh  times  the  order  requiring  the  wearing  of  nefftm 
was  suspended  ;  so  that  in  the  matter  of  costume  there  were  no 
limita  upon  the  guestj  except  suoh~  aa  were  prescribed  by  his  taste 
or  condition,  uithe  animated  current  that  swept  from  room,  to 
room  and  from  house  to  garden  mi^ht  be  seen  dtizena  in  plain  at- 
tire, and  warriurs  arrayed  in  regalia  which  permitted  all  dazaling 
colors,  and  pabas  hooded,  surplioed^  and  uowned,  brooding  darkly 
even  were,  and  stoled  minstrels,  with  thmr  haips,  and  pagea,  gay 
aa  buttermes,  while  over  all  waa  the  beauty  of  the  presence  of 
lovely  women. 

Yet,  withal,  the  presence  of  Montesunm  was  more  attractive  than 
the  calm  night  in  tne  garden ;  neither  stars,  nor  perfumed  summer 
airs,  nor  singing  fountains,  nor  walks  strewn  with  shells,  nor  chant 
of  minstrels  could  keep  the  guests  from  the  great  hall  where  he  sat 
in  state ;  so  tiiat  it  was  alike  the  centre  of  all  coming  and  all  going. 
There  the  aged  and  aedate  whiled  away  the  hours  in  conversation ; 
the  young  cUinoed,  laughed,  and  were  napby ;  and  in  the  common 
ji^ousness  none  exoeMled  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  transiently 
released  from  the  jealoua  thraldom  that  made  the  palace  theis 
prison. 

From  the  housetops,  at  from  the  dykes,  or  out  on  the  water, 
the  common  people  of  the  capital,  in  vast  multitudes,  witnessed 
the  coming  of  the  guests  across  the  lake.  The  rivalry  of  the  great 
lorda  and  familiea  waa  at  all  times  extravagant  in  we  matter  of 
pomp  and  ahow;  a  king'a  banquet,  however,  seemed  its  special 
^portnnity,  and  the  lake  ita  (Murtioular  field  of  displa]^*  The  king 
Cfacama,  for  example,  left  his  city  in  a  canoe  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, pranked  with  pennons,  ribbona,  and  garlands  ;  behind  him. 
or  at  his  riffht  and  left,  constantly  ploying  and  dei>Ioying,  attended 
a  flotilla  of  hundreds  of  canoes  only  a  little  less  ridi  in  decoration 
than  his  own,  and  timed  in  every  movement,  even  that  of  the  pad- 
dles, by  the  music  of  oonoh-shells  and  tambours ;  yet  nrinoely  aa 
the  turn-out  was,  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  lord  Uuitlahua, 
governor  <Kf  Iztspalapan.  And  if  others  were  inferior  to  them  in 
extravagance,  nevertheless  they  helfed  clothe  the  beloved  sea  wifli 
a  beauty  and  interest  scarcely  t«»  be  imagined  by  people  who  nevn 
witnessed  or  read  of  the  grand  Venetian  pageanta. 
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▲niyed  al  th«  oapital,  the  jonnger  wanrton  prooiedad  to  ih« 
pdMM  afoot :  while  tha  matrona  and  maida,  and  t'le  older  and 
more  dignified  lorda,  were  borne  thither  in  palanquina.  By  erening 
the  whde  were  aaaembled. 

About  the  aeoond  quarter  of  the  night  two  men  oame  up  the 
great  atreet  to  the  palace,  and  made  their  way  through  the  palan- 
quina atationed  there  in  waiting.  They  were  gueata ;  ao  their  garba 
beapoke  them.  One  wore  the  gown  and  carried  the  harp  of  a  min- 
atrel ;  yrmj  white  looka  escaped  from  hia  hood,  and  a  staff  was  re- 
quired to  aaaiat  hia  enfeebled  ttepa.  The  other  waa  younger,  and 
with  consistent  vanity  sported  a  military  costume.  To  aay  the 
truth,  his  extremelv  warklce  demeanor  lost  nothing  by  the  flaahof 
a  dauntless  eye  and  a  step  that  made  the  pare  ring  again. 

An  official  received  them  at  the  door,  and,  by  requeat,  conducted 
them  to  the  garden. 

**  This  ia  indeed  royal  I "  the  warrior  said  to  the  minstrel  "  It 
bewilders  me.    Be  yours  the  lead." 

"  I  know  the  walks  as  a  deer  his  paths,  or  a  bird  the  brake  that 
ahelters  its  mate.  *  Oome,"  and  the  yoioe  was  strangely  firm  for 
one  ao  aged, — "  come,  let  us  see  the  company." 

Now  and  then  they  passed  ladies,  escorted  by  ealladts,  and  fre- 
quently there  were  pauses  to  send  second  looks  after  the  handsome 
soldier.  Mid  words  of  pity  for  his  feeble  companion.  By  and  by, 
coming  to  an  intersection  of  the  walk  they  were  pursuing,  they 
were  hailed, — "  Stay,  minstreL  and  giye  us  a  song."  >   . 

By  the  door  of  a  summer-house  they  saw,  upon  atcmj^nir,  a 
girl  whoae  beauty  was  worthy  the  tribute  she  sought. ,  The  elder 
sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  replied, — 

'*  A  Bong  ia  gentle  medicine  for  sorrows.    Have  you  such  t  You 


»» 


Me  very*  young. 
Her  look  of  sympathy  gave  place  to  one  of  surpriae. 


"I  would 
calling." 


1  were  assured  that  minstrelsy  is    your   propei* 
Here  ia  my  harp :  a  soldier  is  known  by  hia 


it! 


"Tou  doubt 
Bhield.» 

"But  I  have  heard  your  voice  before,''  she  persisted. 

« The  children  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  many  who  are  old  now, 
have  heard  me  sing." 

"  But  I  am  a  Ohalcan.** 

'* I haveaung in  Ohaloo.'' 

"  May  1  ask  your  name  1 " 

**  Thwe  are  many  atreets  in  the  city,  and  on  each  they  call  me 
differently." 

The  girl  waa  still  perplexed. 

**  Minstrels  have  patrons,"  she  said,  directly,  **  who — " 

"Nay,  child,  this  soldier  here  is  all  the  friend  I  have." 

Some  one  then  threw  aside  the  vine  that  draped  the  door. 
"While  the  minstrel  looked  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  lua  inquia- 
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itor  gued  at  the  ■oldier,  who,  on  hit  p«rt,  wm  neither  of  them  t 
ho  WM  making  en  obeiienee  lo  veiy  low  thet  hie  feoe  end  hand  / 
both  touched  the  gxonnd. 

"Doee  the  minetrel  intend  to  eing,  Teteve?  "  eeked  NenetehUt 
itepping  into  the  light  thet  flooded  the  walk. 
The  old  man  bent  forward  on  his  eeat. 

"  Heaven'i  beat  bleiaing  on  the  child  of  the  king  I  It  should 
be  a  nobler  hand  than  mine  that  strikes  a  string  to  one  so  beatt- 
tifuL" 

The  comely  princess  replied,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure, 
**  Verily,  minstrel,  much  famQiarity  with  song  hae  giren  yon 
courtly  speech.*' 

"Ihaye  courtly  friends,  and  onl^  borrow  their  words.    This 
place  is  fair,  but  to  my  dull  fanc^  it  seems  that  a  maiden  would 
refer  the  great  hall,  unless  she  has  a  grief  to  indulge." 
"  O,  I  have  a  great  grief,  **  she  returned ;  "  though  I  do  borrow 
it  as  you  your  words." 

**  Then  you  love  some  one  who  is  unhappy.    I  understand.    Is 
this  child  in  your  service  ?  "  he  asked,  lookmg  at  Teteve. 
*'  Gall  it  mine.     She  loves  me  well  enough  to  serve  me.*' 
The  minstrel  struck  the  strings  of  his  harp  softly,  as  if  oom- 
menoing  a  mournful  story. 

"  I  mive  a  friend,"  he  said,  "a  prince  and  warrior,  whose |Kre- 
sence  here  is  banned.  He  sits  in  his  palace  to-night,  and  is  visited 
by  thoughts  such  as  make  men  old  m  their  youth.  He  has  seen. 
much  of  Ufe,  and  won  f a|ne,  but  is  fast  finding  that  glory  does  not 
sweeten  misfortune,  and  that  of  all  things,  ingratitude  is  the  most 
bitter.  His  heart  is  set  upon  a  noble  woman ;  and  now,  when 
his  love  is  strongest,  he  is  separated  from  her,  and  may  213^1  say 
farewell.  0,  it  is  not  in  the  ear  of  a  true  woman  that  love.,  iso  un- 
happy could  breathe  his  story  in  vain.  What  would  the  ^riii^iesa 
Nenetzin  do,  if  she  knew  a  service  of  hers  might  soothe  his  ^reat 
grief?" 
Nenetzin's  eyes  were  dewy  with  tears. 

"  Gk>od  minstrel,  I  know  the  story :  it  is  the  't^*s.    Are  you  a 
friend  of  his!" 
**  His  true  friend.    I  bring  his  farewell  to  Tula." 
**  I  will  serve  him.**    And,  stepping  to  the  old  man,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his.     **  Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  you  would  have." 
*'  Only  a  mementos  speech  with  her." 
"WithTttlal" 

**  Only  to  say  the  farewell  he  cannot.  Gk>  to  the  palace  and  tell 
her  what  I  seen  I  will  follow  directly.  Tell  her  she  may  k  .<>w 
me  in  the  throng  b;^  these  locks,  whose  whiteness  wUl  prove  my 
sineerity  and  devotion.  And  further,  I  will  twine  my  harp  with  a 
branch  of  this  vine  ;  its  leaves  will  mark  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
tell  her  that  his  love  is  green  as  in  the  day  a  king's  smiie  siimied  it 
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into  ripeimw.    Be  qniek.    The  uoment  comee  when  the  emnplia 
honor  liiten  to  the  uieMage  I  em  to  ipeak." 

He  bent  over  hie  harp  egein,  end  ITenetiiu  end  TetoTO  harried 
Mvaj. 


CHAPTER  Z. 

VBS   'TZIll'e  LOTl.  *" 

Tri  mtnitrel  itayed  e  while  to  dreae  hie  herp  with  the  v^ne. 

'*  A  woman  would  have  done  it  better  :  they  have  a  spedal  oun- 
ninff  for  radi  things ;  yet  it  will  serve  the  purpose.  Now  let  us 
on  r*  he  said,  when  the  task  was  finished. 

To  thA  palace  then  they  turned  their  steps.  As  they  api>roached 
it,  the  walk  became  more  crowded  with  guests.  Several  times  the 
minstrel  was  petitioned  to  stay  and  sing,  but  he  excused  himself. 
He  proceeded,  poking  steadily  at  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  very  aged.  Amongst  others,  they  met  Maxtla,  gay  in  his  trap- 
pings  as  a  parrot  firom  the  Great  River. 

**^Gk>od  minstrel,"  he  said, "  in  your  wanderings  through  the  gar- 
den, have  yon  seen  letlil',  the  Tezoncan?  " 

'*  I  have  not  seen  the  Tezcucan.  I  should  look  for  him  in  the 
great  hall,  where  his  bride  is,  rather  than  in  the  garden,  dreaming 
of  his  bridal" 

"  Well 
yon  can  sing  1    I  wiU  try  you 

When  he  was  gone,  the  minstrel  spoke  bitterly, — 

"  Bewwre  of  the  thing  known  in  the  great  house  yonder  as  poliox 
A  week  ago  the  lord  SfuEtla  would  have  scorned  to  be  seen  hunting 
the  Tescncan,  whom  he  hates  " 

They  oamo  to  a  portal  abore  which,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  sat  the 
Itotf*  of  the  house,  grimly  claiming  attention  and  worship.  Under 
the  portal,  past  the  guard  on  duty  there,  through  many  apartments 
full  of  objects  of  wonder  to  the  stranger^  they  proceeded,  and,  at 
last,  with  a  current  of  guests  slowlv  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
reached  the  hall  domini^ted  by  the  king,  where  the  minstrel  thought 
t6  find  the  princess  Tula. 

**  O  my  friend,  I  pray  you,  let  me  stay  here  a  moment,"  said  the 
warrior,  abashed  by  dread  of  the  sudden  introduction  to  the  royal 
presence.    The  singer  heard  not,  but  went  on. 

Standine  by  the  door,  the  yomig  stranger  looked  down  n  hall  of 
great  depth  eastwardly,  broken  by  two  rows  of  pillars  supporting 
vast  oaken  drders,  upon  which  rested  rafters  of  red  cedar.  The 
walls  were  divided  ,into  panels,  with  borders  broad  and  intricately 
arabesqued.    A  massiye  bracket  in  the  centre  of  each  panel  held 
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.  said,  undo  I    I  infer  your  hup  is  not  carried  for  show  ; 
dng  i    I  will  try  you  after  a  while.'' 
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Um  image  ol  »  dtfity,  the  daplioete  of  fh*  idol  in  the  proptr 
fcnaiy ;  end  from  the  ftet  of  the  imege  redieted  long  eraM  of  wood, 
well  oerved,  crooked  opwerd  »t  the  dbowe,  end  enduig  with  ehepety  . 
hendf,  deeping  lenteme  of  aguav  whioh  emitted  lighte  of  ereiy 
tint.  In  the  oentrel  ipeoe,  between  the  rowe  of  piUere.  immenee 
ehaadeUen  dropped  from  the  raftem,  eo  ooTeredwith  lempe  thel 
they  looked  lilm  pyremide  eglow.  And  erme,  end  imegee,  end 
ehendeUerti  end  e?en  the  huge  pUUure.  were  wreathed  in  garlande 
of  oedar  booghe  and  flowen,  from  whioh  the  air  drew  a  redolence 
ae  of  mominir  in  a  garden. 

l^hroogh  tSi  theee  splendon,  the  gaie  of  the  viiitor  aped  to  the ' 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  and  there  atayed  ae  charmed.  He  aaw  a 
•tage,  bright  with  crimson  carpeting,  riling  three  atepe  above  the 
floor,  and  extending  from  wall  to  wadl ;  and  on  that,  covered  with 
green  plwnajef  a  data,  on  which,  in  a  chair  or  throne  glittering  with 
bnmianed  gold,  the  king  lat.  Above  him  apread  a  canopv  faahioned 
like  a  broad  ranihade,  the  ataff  retting  on  the  floor  behind  the 
tiirone,  soatained  by  two  foll-atmed  warriora,  who,  while  motion- 
leaa  aa  atataea,  were  yet  vigilant  aa  lentinela.  Around  the  daia, 
their  ooatumea  and  peraonu  deoorationa  sharing  the  monarch'a 
apleudOT,  were  collected  hia  aueena,  and  their  children,  and  all  who 
might  daim  connection  with  the  royal  family.  The  light  ahone 
abont  them  aa  the  noonday,  so  fall  that  all  that  portion  of  tiie  hall 
seemed  banting  with  sunshine.  Kever  satin  ncher  than  the  em- 
erald doth  of  the  canopy,  inwoven,  aa  it  waa,  with  featheraof  hum- 
ming-birda  1  Never  aheen  of  stare,  to  the  eyee  of  the  wondering 
stranger,  sharper  than  the  glinting  of  the  jewels  with  whioh  it  waa 
fringed  I 

And  the  Idng  appeared  in  happier  mood  than  oommon,  though 
the  deep,  aeriooa  look  which  alwava  aocompaniea  a  great  care  came' 
often  to  his  face.  He  had  intervala  of  silence  alao  ;  yet  hia  direwd- 
est  guests  were  not  permitted  to  see  that  he  did  not  enjoy  their 
enjmrment. 

His  qaeens  were  seated  at  hia  left,  Tecalco  deeply  troubled, 
sometimes  tearful,  and  Asoatlah  cold  and  distant ;  for  in  thought 
of  her  own  child,  the  beautiful  Neaetzin,  ahe  trembled  before  the 
remorseless  -goUaj, 

And  Tula^  next  to  the  king  the  redpient  of  attention,  aat  in 
front  of  her  mother,  never  more  queenly,  never  so  unhappy.  Oom- 
plimenta  came  to  her,  and  congratulationa,  given  in  courtly  atyle  ; 
minatrela  extolled  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  prowesa  and  mar- 
tial oualitiee  of  the  high-bom  Teacucan  ;  and  prieet  and  warrior 
laid  tneir  homage  at  her  feet.  Itet  her  demeanor  waa  not  that  of 
the  glad  yojing  bride  ;  ahe  never  amiled,  and  her  eyea,  commonly 
so  lustrous,  were  dim  and  hopelesa ;  her  thoughts  were  with  mt 
heart,  across  the  lake  with  the  banished  'tain. 
;    Aa  may  be  conjectured,  it  waa  no  easy  game  to  steal  her  ftom  » 
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pliM  m  ooDipiouoiui ;  MTtrthelsM,  Nmetain  awaittd  ih*  oppov> 

It  MDMiitd  that  MaxtU  wm  quit*  m  anzioui  to  g«t  the  moiuuroh'i 
Mr  for  l&§  bonefit  of  hk  friond.  th«  OhaloMi.— in  faot,  for  the  in* 
tiodnotion  of  the  Uttor^i  newly  inTonted  drink.  Experience  taught 
the  chief  when  the  felicitous  moment  Mrrired.  He  had  then  but  tc 
laj  the  word  :  a  page  waa  eent,  the  liquor  brought.  Montesuma 
lipped,  iiniled,  quaffed  deeper,  and  waa  delighted. 

•^  There  ia  nothing  like  it  1 "  he  laid.  **  Bring  gobleta  for  mj 
frienda.  and  fill  up  again  1  '* 

All  the  lordly  persunagea  about  him  had  then  to  follow  hia  ex- 
ample,—to  drink  and  approre.    At  the  end,  Xoli  was  iumnioned. 

Kenetiin  aaw  the  ohunee,  and  said,  **  O  Tula,  luoh  a  aong  as  we 
have  heard  I  It  was  sweeter  than  that  of  the  bird  that  wakea  us 
in  the  momin(|,  sweeter  than  all  the  flutes  in  the  halL" 

'*  And  the  ainger,— who  was  he  t " 

Neither  Nenetain  nor  Yeteve  could  tell  his  name. 

'*  He  charmed  us  so,"  said  the  former,  "  Uiat  we  thought  only  of 
taking  you  to  hear  him.  Oome,  go  with  us.  There  neyer  was 
such  muaic  or  musician." 

And  the  three.came  down  from  the  platform  unobserred  by  the 
king.  When  the  minstrel's  message  was  delivered,  then  was 
shown  how  well  the  Teacuoan  had  spoken  when  he  said  of  the 
royal  children,  "  They  are  all  beautiful,  but  only  one  ia  fitted  to  be 
»  warrior's  wife." 

**  Let  us  see  the  man,"  said  Tula.  *'  How  may  we  know  him, 
Nenetsint" 

And  they  went  about  eagerly  lookins  for  the  sin(|er  with  the  gray 
locks  and  the  Yine-wreatilied  harp.  They  found  him  at  last  ammt 
midwi^  the  hiJl,  leaning  on  hie  stafiT,  a  solitary  amidst  the  throng. 
No  one  thought  of  asking  him  for  a  song ;  he  was  too  old,  too  like 
one  oome  from  a  tomb  with  unfashionable  stories. 

"father,"  said  Tula,  **  we  claim  your  service.  Tou  look  weary, 
ret  you  must  know  the  ancient  chants,  which,  though  I  would  not 
'ke  to  say  it  everywhere,  please  me  best     Will  you  sing  I  '* 

He  raiaed  his  head,  and  looked  at  her :  she  started.  Something 
she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  had  escaped  her  friends. 

"  A  song  from  me  1 "  he  replied,  as  if  astonished.  *'  No,  it  can- 
not be.  1  have  known  aome  gentle  hearts,  and  studied  them  to  re- 
member ;  but  long  since  they  went  to  dust.  You  do  not  know  me. 
Imagining  ^on  diaoerned  of  what  I  was  thinking,  you  were  moved ; 
you  only  pitied  me,  here  so  desolate." 

As  he  talkedL  ahe  recovered  her  composure. 

'*  Will  3rou  smg  for  me,  father  V*  she  again  asked. 

"  Oh,  willingly  !  My  memory  is  not  so  good  aa  it  used  to  be ;  yet 
<»M  song,  at  leaat,  I  will  give  yon  from  the  numberless  Uls  wat 
crowd  il^» 
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He  looked  iloirly  nd  tremnloailj  roond  •!  the  gaeele  who  had 
followed  her,  or  stopped,  m  they  were  peieing,  to  hear  the  eop* 
renation.  , 

**  Am  yoa  lay,"  he  then  oontinned,  <*  I  am  old  and  feeble,  and  if 
U  weariaome  to  atand  here ;  beeides,  mj  theme  will  be  ead,  and 
•uoh  aa  should  be  heard  in  quiet.  Time  was  when  my  harp  had 
honor,— to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday ;  but  now-— enough  t  Here 
it  were  not  well  that  mr  roioe  should  be  heard." 

She  oaught  his  meaning,  and  her  whole  face  kindled.  Menetiin 
spoke  first. 

**  Oh,  Tee ;  let  us  to  the  garden  i " 

The  minstrel  bowed  reyerently.  As  they  started,  a  woman,  who 
had  been  listening,  said,  '-Surely,  the  noble  Tula  is  not  going  I 
The  man  is  a  dotiuNl  t  he  oannot  suig ;  ha  is  palsied." 

But  they  prooeedea,  and  through  the  crowd  and  out  of  the  hall 
guided  the  trembling  minstrel.  Oomins  to  a  pMsaoe  that  seemed 
to  be  deserted,  he  turned  into  it,  and  Nenetsin,  at  Tula's  request, 
went  back  to  the  king.  Then  a  ohange  came  over  the  good  man  ; 
his  stoopinff  left  him,  his  step  became  firm,  and,  phioing  himMlf  in 
front,  he  sud,  in  a  deep,  stro^  Toioe,— 

*'  It  is  mine  to  lead  now.    i  remember  these  halls.    Once  again, 

0  Tula,  ?«)t  me  lead  you  here,  aa  I  have  a  thousand  times  in 
childhood." 

And  to  ft  chamber  oyerlooking  the  garden,  by  the  hand  he  led 
her,  followed  by  Teteve,  sobbing  like  a  child.  A  dim  light  from 
the  lamps  without  disclosed  the  walls  hung  with  trophies  captured 
in  wars  with  the  surroundins  tribes  and  nations.  Where  the  rave 
were  strongest,  he  stopped,  and  removed  the  hood,  and  said, 
earnestly, — 

*'  Against  the  king's  command,  and  loving  yon  better  than  life,  0 
Tula,  Quatamoain  has  come  to  sav  farewelv' 

There  waa  a  great  silence ;  each  heard  the  beating  of  the  other's 
heart. 

''You  have  passed  from  me,"  he  continued,  "and  I  send  my 
grief  after  you.  I  look  into  your  face,  and  see  fade  our  youth,  our 
hopes,  and  our  love,  and  all  the  past  thftt  bore  it  relation.  The 
days  of  pleasantness  are  ended  j  the  spring  that  fed  the  running 
brook  is  dry.  0  Tula,  dear  one,  the  burd  that  made  us  su<di  sweet 
music  is  songless  forever  1 " 

Her  anguish  was  too  deep  for  the  comfort  of  words  or  tears. 
Closer  he  clasped  her  hand. 

"  Oh.  that  power  should  be  so  faithless  1  Here  are  banners  that  I 
have  taken.   Yonder  is  a  shield  of  ft  king  of  Miohuftca  whom  I  slew. 

1  well  remember  the  day.  Montezuma  led  the  army ;  the  fight  waa 
hard,  the  peril  great ;  and  after  I  struck  the  blow,  he  said  I  had 
saved  his  life,  aikl  vowed  me  boundless  love  and  a  splendid  rewurd. 
What  a  passion  the  field  of  fighting  men  wasl  And  yet  there  waa 
another  alwaya  greater.    I  hisd  dwelt  in  the  pftlftce,  and  leariied 
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tluit  in  the  nnile  of  the  noble  ToIa  there  wm  to  my  life  irhel  thi 
■anihine  is  to  the  flower." 

'He  faltered,  then  oontinoed  brokenly,'*' 

"He  had  honora,  palaoea,  proyinoea,  and  orowna  to  beatow ;  Itnt 
witneas,  O  gods,  whose  saored  dubr  it  ia  to  jtoniah  ingratitude, — 
witneaa  that  I  oar^  more  to  oall  Tola  infe  than  fOT  all  the 
mnltitade  of  hia  prinoelieat  gif ta  I " 

,  And  now  fast  ran  the  teara  of  the  princeia,  throngh  sorrow  riaing 
to  fall  womanhood,  while  the  murky  chamber  eohoM  with  the  soba 
of  Teteye.  If  the  ghost  of  the  biurbarian  king  yet  cared  tot  the 
ahield  he  died  defending,  if  it  were  there  present,  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, its  revenge  was  perfect.  ^ 

"  If  Quatamozin— so  dear  to  me  now,  so  dear  always-^will  over- 
look the  womanly  selfishness  that  could  find  a  pleasure  in  his  grief. 
1  will  prove  that  he  has  not  loved  unworthihr*  7ou  have  asked 
notiiing  of  me,  nor  urged  any  counsel,  and  I  thank  yon  for  the 
moderation.  I  thank  you,  abo,  that  you  have  spoken  as  if  this 
sorrow  were  not  yours  more  than  mine.  Most  of  all,  O  'tzin,  I 
thank  yon  for  not  accusing  me.  Need  I  say  how  I  hate  uie 
Tezcuoan  9  or  that  I  am  given  away  against  my  will  f  I  am  to  go  aa 
a  price,  as  so  mud(  cocoa,  in  purchase  of  the  fealty  of  a  wretch  who 
would  lei^e  with  Mictlan  to  humble  my  father.  I  am  a  weak 
woman,  without  tribes  or  banner,  and  therefore  tiie  wrong  ia  pnt 
upon  me.  But  have  I  no  power?"  And,  trembling  with  the 
atrong  purpose,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  breast.  "  Wife  will  I 
never  be  except  of  Guatamozin.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king.  My 
father,  at  least,  should  know  me.  He  may  sellme)  but,  tlumk  tne 
holy  ||ods,  I  am  the  keeper  of  my  own  life.  And  what  would  life 
be  with  the  base  Tezoucan  for  my  master  t  Royal  power  in  a 
palace  of  pearl  and  gold  would  not  make  it  worth  the  keeping.  O 
tzin,  you  never  threw  a  worthless  leaf  upon  the  lake  more  careless- 
ly thsax  I  would  then  fling  this  poor  body  there !  " 

Closer  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  hand  on  his  breast. 

'*To  you,  to  you,  O  Tula,  be  the  one  blessing  greater  than  all 
others  which  the  gods  keep  back  in  the  Sun  !  So  only  can  yon  be 
rewarded.  I  take  your  words  as  an  oath.  Keep  them,  only  keep 
them,  and  I  will  win  for  you  all  that  .can  be  won  by  man.  What  a 
time  is  coming — " 

Just  then  a  joyous  cry  and  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  garden 
interrupted  his  passionate  speech,  and  recalled  him  to  himself  and 
the  present, — ^to  the  present,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
lovers'  rhapsodiok    And  so  he  said,  when  next  he  spoke, — 

"  Ton  have  answered  my  most  jealous  wish.  ^  Go  back  now ; 
make  no  objection  to  the  Tezcucan :  the  betrothal  ia  not  the  bridal. 
The  king  and  Iztlil'  cannot  abide  together  in  peace.  I  know 
tiiem." 

And  sinking  his  voice,  he  added,  "  Yom  hand  is  on  my  hearty 
and  by  its  beating  you  cannot  fail  to  know  how  full  it  is  of  love. 
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Take  my  bloiriqg  to  ■ttengthii  yotu  BWswflU,  I  will  Mtam  to  my 
gardens  and  drmna." 

"TpdMamsI  And  wiA  anch  a  atorm  ooming  npon  Anahqao  I** 
aaid  Tola.    **  No,  no ;  to  dream  is  mine. " 

Up,  dear  to  his  vision,  rose  the  destiny  prophesied  for  him  by 
Mnuoz.    As  he  pondered  it,  she  said,  teanolly, — 

"I  love  my  lather,  and  he  is  blind  or  mad.  Now  is  his  peril 
ffreatest,  now  most  he  needs  friendship^  and  help.  O  'tzin,.  leave 
him  not,-^!  eonjnre  you  by  his  past  kindness  1  Remember  I  am 
his  child.*' 

Thereupon  he  dropped  her  hand,  Mid  walked  the  floor,  while  the 
bannws  and  the  shidos  npon  the  walls,  and  the  mute  ^oxy  they 
perpetuated,  whispered  of  the  wrong  ftud  shame  he  was  enduring. 
When  he  answered,  she  knew  how  great  the  struggle  had  been,  and 
that  the  end  was  scarcely  a  victory. 

"  Tou  have  asked  that  of  me,  my  beloved,  which  is  a  sore  trial," 
he  said.  "  I  will  not  deny  that  the  great  love  I  bore  your  fother  is 
disturbed  by  bitterness.  Think  how  excessive  m^  injury  is, — ^I  who 
revered  as  a  son,  and  have  already  put  myself  m  death's  way  for 
him.  In  the  halls,  and  out  in  the  gardens,  my  name  has  been  a 
jest  to-night.  And  how  the  Tezcucan  has  exulted  I  It  is  hard  for 
the  sufTerer  to  love  his  wrong-doer, — Oh,  so  hard !  But  this  I  will, 
and  AS  an  oath  take  the  promise  :  as  long  as  the  king  acts,  for  Ana* 
huao,  not  imperilling  her  safety  or  glory,  so  long  wUl  I  uphold  him ; 
this,  O  Tula,  from  love  of  countnr,  and  nothing  more ! 

And  as  the  future  was  veiled  against  the  woman  and  dutiful 
child,  she  replied  simply,  '*!  accept  the  6ath.  Now  lead  me 
hence." 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  said,  "In  peril  of  life  I  came  to  say 
farewell  forever ;  but  1  wUl  leave  a  kiBs  upon  your  forehead,  and 
plant  its  memory  in  your  heart,  and  some  day  come  again  to  daim 
you  mine." 

And  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  left  the  kiss  on  her  forehead, 
and,  as  the  andent,  he  entered,  conducted  the  unhappy  princess 
from  the  chamber  of  banners  back  to  the  hall  of  betroUiaL 
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"  If  you  have  there  anything  for  laughter,  Maxtla,  I  bid  yon  wel- 
come," said  the  king,  lus  guests  around  him. 

And  the  young  <Mef  k&elt  on  the  step  before  the  throne,  and 
answered  with  mock  solemnity,  **  Your  servant,  0  king,  knows  your 
great  love  of  minstrelsy,  and  how  it  ddights  you  to  mik»  nqh  thf 
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keeper  of  ft  luiip  who  ainsB  a  good  Boiur  welL  I  have  taken  one 
irho  btnot  hisk  uke  a  noUe  singer,  and  naa  age  to  warrant  his  ex- 
perienoe."  ^ 

"Call  you  that  the  mant"  a«ked  tiie  king  pointing  to  Ooata- 
mozin. 

**  He  is  the  man." 

The  monarch  laughed  and  all  the  gnests  listenin|;  langhed. 
'  Now,  minstrels  were  common  on  aU  festive  occasions  ;  indeed,  an 
Astec  banquet  was  no  more  perfect  without  them  than  without 
guests ;  but  it  was  seldom  the  royal  halls  were  graced  by  one  so 
very  aged ;  «o  that  the  bent  form  and  gray  lo<&s,  that  at  other 
places  and  times  would  have  insured  safety  and  respect,  nowexcited 
derision.  The  men  thought  his  presence  there  presumptuous,  the 
women  laughed  at  him  as  a  dotard.  In  brief,  the  'tzin's  peril  was 
veiy  great. 

He  seemed,  however,  the  picture  of  aged  innocence,  and  stood 
before  the  throne,  his  head  bowed,  his  face  shaded  by  the  hood, 
leaning  humbly  on  his  staff,  and  dasping  the  harp  dose  to  his 
breast,  the  vines  yet  about  it    So  well  did  he  observe  his  dis- 

gaise,>  that  none  theire,  save  Tula  and  Yeteve,  might  dream  that  the 
ood  and  dark  gown  concealed  the  boldest  warriur  in  Tenochtitlan. 
The  face  of  the  priestess  was  turned  away ;  but  the  princess  sat  a 
calm  witness  of  the  scene  ;  either  she  had  too  much  pride  to  betray 
her  solicitude*  or  a  confidence  in  his  address  sa  absolute  that  she 
felt  none.  ,   .         . 

*'  He  is  none  of  ours,"  said  the  king,  when  he  had  several  times 
scanned  the  minstrel,  "  If  the  palace  ever  knew  hum,  it  Was  in  the 
days  pf  -Azaya',  from  whose  tomb  he  seems  to  have  come." 

**  As  I  came  in  from  the  garden,  I  met  him  going  out,"  said 
Maxtla,  in  explanation.  **  I  could  not  bear  that  my  master  should 
lose  such  a  promise  of  song.  Besides,  I  have  heard  the  veterans 
in  service  often  sa^  that  the  ancient  chants  were  the  best,  and  I 
thought  it  a  good  tune  to  test  the  boast."  . 

The  graj^  courtiers  frowned,  and  the  king  laughed  again. 

**  My  minstrel  here  represented  that  old  time  so  well,"  continued 
Maxtla,  "  that  at  first  I  was  full  of  reverence  ;  therefore  I  besought 
him  to  come,  and  before  you,  O  king,  sing  the  chants  that  used  to 
charm  your  mighty  father.  I  thought  it  no  dishonor  for  him  to 
compete  with  the  singers  now  in  favor,  they  givinsr  us  something  of 
the  present  time.  He  declined  in  courtliest  style  ;  saying  t£at, 
though  his  voice  was  good,  he  was^too  old,  and  might  shame  the 
ancient  minstrelsy  ;  and  that,  from  what  he  had  hea^,^my  master 
delighted  only  in  thines  of  modem  invention.  A  iai^lin  in  the 
hands  of  a  sentinel  ended  the  argument,  and  ha  finally  consented. 
Wherefore,  O  kin^,  I  claim  him  captive,  to  whom,  if  it  De  your  royal 
pleasure,  I  offer  hberty,  if  he  will  nag  in  oonipotitioa  before  uua 
noble  oompeny," 
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What  ipcHrfc  oould  be  more  royal  than  raob  poeUo  epnteit,— the 
old  reign  against  the  nen  ?    Montezuma  welcomed  the  idea.        i 

"The  condition  is  reasonable,"  he  said.  **I»  there  a  minstiel 
in  the  valley  to  call  it  otherwise  V 

In  a  tone  scarcely  audible,  though  all  were  silent  that  they  might 
hear,  the  'tadn  answiered, — 

"  Obedience  was  the  first  lesson  of  every  minstrel  of  the  old 
time  ;  but  as  the  master  we  served  loved  us  as  his  children,  we 
never  had  occasion  to  sing  for  the  piuchase  of  our  liberty.  And 
more, — the  capture  of  a  harmless  singer,  though  he  were  not  agiad 
as  your  poor  slave,  O  king,  was  not  deemed  so  brave  a  deed  as 
to  be  rewarded  by  our  master's  smile." 

The  speech,  though  feebly  spoken,  stonck  both  the  king  and 
his  chief. 

"Well  done,  undo  !"said  the  former,  laughing.  "Andiinfle 
you  have  tongue  so  sharp,  we  remove  the  condition — ^ 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,  most  mighty  king  !  May  the  gods 
mete  you  nothing  but  good  I  I  will  depart."  And  the  tzin 
stooped  till  his  harp  Itruck  the  floor. 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand.  "Stay.  I  merely  spoke  of  the 
condition  that  made  your  liberty  depend  upon  your  song.  Qo, 
some  of  you,  and  call  my  singers."  A  courtier  hurried  away,  then 
the  king  added,  "  it  snail  be  well  for  him  who  best  strikes  the 
strings.  I  promise  a  prize  that  shall  raise  him  above  trouble, 
and  make  his  life  what  a  poet's  ought  to  be." 

Guatamozin  advanced,  and  knelt  on  the  step  from  which  MaxUa 
had  risen,  and  said,  his  voice  sounding  tremulous  with  age  and 
infirmity,^ 

"If  the  great  king  will  deign  to  heed  his  servant  again, — I  am 
old  and  weak.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  rejoiced  to 
hear  a  prize  so  princely  offered  in  such  a  trial.  But  that  was 
many,  many  summers  ago.  And  this  afternoon,  in  my  hut  by  the 
lake-shore,  when  I  took  my  harp,  all  covered  with  dust,  from  the 
shelf  where  it  had  so  long  lain  untouched  and  neglected,  and 
wreathed  it  with  this  fresh  vine,  thinking  a  gay  dress  might  give 
it  the  appearance  of  use,  and  myself  a  deceitful  likeness  to  the 
minstrel  I  once  was,  alas !  I  did  not  think  of  my  trembling  hand 
and  my  shatteired  memory,  or  of  trial  like  this.  I  only  knew  that 
a  singer,  however  humble,  was  privileged  at  your  banquet,  and 
that  the  privilege  was  a  custom  of  the  monarchs  now  in  their 
halls  in  the  Sun,-^true,  kingly  men,  who,  at  time  like  this,  would 
have  put  gold  in  my  hand,  and  bade  me  arise,  and  go  in  peace. 
Is  Montezuma  more  careless  of  his  glory  ?  Will  he  compel  my 
song,  and  dishonor  my  gray  hair,  that  I  may  go  abroad  in  Tenoch- 
titlan  and  tell  the  story  ?    In  pity,  O  king,  suffer  me  to  depart" 

The  courtiers  murmered,  and  even  Maxtla  relented,  but  the  king 
said,  **Good  unde,  you  excite  my  curiosity  the  more.  If  your 
Qommon  speech  hav^  in  it  such  a  vein  of  poetry,  what  must  th« 
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P0«tf7  be  t  And  them,  doM  not  yonr  obstinaoy  ontmeaaute  my 
ojmeltir  t  €tot  ready,  I  hold  the  fortune.  Win  it,  and  I  am  no 
king  u  it  be  not  youri."  \ 

Tdb  interest  of  the  bystanders  now  ezoeeded  their  pity.  It  was 
noTel  to  find  one  refusmg  reward  so  rich,  when  tiie  followers  of  his 
art  were  aocostomed  to  gratify  an  audience,  even  .one  listener,  upon 
request. 

And,  aeeii^  that  escape  from  the  trial  was  impossible,  the  'tain  > 
arose,  resolTed  to  act  ooldly.  Minstrelsy,  as  practised  by  the 
Aateos,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  singing  so  much  as  a  form 
of  ehsnting,  accompanied  by  rhythmical  touches  of  the  Ijpre  or 
.han>,-^-of  Si  kinds  of  choral  music  the  most  primitive.  This  he 
had  practised,  but  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  The  people  present 
knew  the  'tain  Quatamo,  supposed  to  be  in  his  palace  across  the 
lake,  as  soldier,  scholar,  and  prince,  but  not  as  poet  or  singer  of 
heroic  tales.  So  that  confident  minstrelsy  was  now  but  another^  if 
not  a  surer,  disguise.  And  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Tula  shinug 
upon  him  calmly  and  steadily,  he  said,  his  voior  this  time  trembling 
with  suppressed  wrath, — 

*  *  Be  it  so,  0  king  1 « Let  the  singers  come, — ^let  them  come.  Yonr 
dave  will  fan^  himself  before  the  great  Axaya',  or  your  father,  not 
less  royaL  He  will  foroet  his  age,  and  put  ms  trust  in  the  god 
whose  story  he  will  sing. 

Then  other  amusements  were  abandoned,  and,  intelligence  of  the 
trial  flying  far  and  fast,  lords  and  ladies,  soldiers  and  priests  crowded 
about  the  tiirbneand  filled  the  hall.  That  any  power  of  song  could 
beloi^  to  one  so  old  and  unknown  was  incredible. 

"  He  is  a  provincial,— ^the  musician  of  one  of  tiie  hamlets,"  said  a 
courtier,  derisively. 

**Tes,"  sneered  another,  "  he  will  tell  how  the  flood  came,  and 
drowned  the  harvest  in  his  neighborhood." 

"  Or,"  ventured  a  third,  **  how  a  ravenous  vulture  once  descended 
from  the  hills,  and  carried  off  his  pet  rabbit." 

By  and  by  we  royal  minstrels  came, — sleek,  comely  men,  wearing 
long  stoles  fringed  with  gold,  and  having  luurps  inlaid  with  pearl, 
and  strung  with  silver  wires.  With  scarce  a  glance  at  their  humble 
competitor,  they  ranged  themselves  before  the  monarch. 

Tike  trial  began.  One  after  another,  the  favorites  were  called 
upon.  The  first  sang  of  love,  the  next  of  his  mistress,  the  third  of 
Lake  Teacnco,  the  fourth  of  Monteauma,  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
gloiy.  Before  all  were  through,  the  patience  of  the  king  and  crowd 
was  exhausted.  The  pabas  wanted  something  touching  religion, 
the  soldiers  something  heroic  and  resounding  with  war ;  and  all 
waited  for  the  stranger,  as  men  listening  to  a  story  wait  for  the 
lai^ter  it  may  chance  to  excite.  How  were  they  surprised  I  Before 
ih»  womanly  tones  of  the  last  singer  ceased,  the  old  man  dropped 
hU  staff,  and,  lifting  his  harp  agamst  his  breast,  stmok  its  chords, 
and  in  •  foioe  dear  and  vibnttoiy  •■  the  Uaat  of  •  ahaU,  i^  yoios 
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fhai  fillad  fhe  whole  hall,  amd  iterUed  maid  and  king  aliks,  bagan 
hiaehant.  i 

auiTiAii'.  ' 

Bebyed  of  the  Sun  I  Mothmr  of  tlM 

Brave  I  Acatlan»  the  North  bom  1  ^eard  be  tium 

In  my  far  launohed  voice  1  I  ring  to  thy 

LiltMiing  children  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

Vale  in  the  Sun,  where  4we]l  the  Gods  1  Sum  <4  ) 

The  beautiful  art  thou  I    Thy  forests  are 

Flowering  trees ;  of  orrstal  and  gold  thy 

Mountains ;  and  liquid  light  are  thy  riven 

ITlowing,  all  murmurous  with  aonKS,  over 

Beds  of  stars.    O  Vale  of  Gods,  the  summery 

Bheen  that  flecks  Earth's  seas,  and  kisses  its  mountains. 

And  fairly  floods  its  plaino,  we  know  is  of  thee, — 

A  siton  sent  us.£rom  luar,  that  we  may 

Feebly  learn  how  beautiful  is  Heaven  1  - 

The  ainger  rested  a  moment ;  then,  looking  in  the  eyea  of  the 
king,  with  a  rising  voice,  he  continued, — 

Bichest  hall  in  all  the  vale  is  Quetsal'a— 

At  that  name  Montezuma  started.    The  minstrel  noted  well  th* 
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Oh,  none  so  fair  as  Quetzal's  I  The,wind8  that 
Flav  among  its  silver  columns  are  Love's 
Jjignt  huaghter,  while  of  Love  is  all  the  idr 
About.    From  its  orient  porch  the  young 
Idlornings  glean  the  glory  with  whidi  tiiey  rise 
On  eartn. 

First  Gk>d  and  forest  was  Quet^*. 
As  him  O  none  so  full  of  Holinesa, 
And  by  none  were  men  so  lov'd  I  Sat  he  always 
In  his  nail,  in  deity  rob'd,  watching 
Humanity,  its  gemus.  and  its  struggles 
Upwwd.    But  most  he  watch'd  ito  wars,— no  hero 
Fell  but  he  call'd  the  wand'ring  soul  in  love 
To  rest  with  him  forever. 

Sat  he  once 
Thus  watching,  and  where  least  expected,  in 
The  far  North,  by  stormy  winter  rul'd,  up 
From  the  snows  he  saw  a  Nation  rise.    Snook 
Their  bolts,  glistened  their  shields,  flashed  the 
Uijfht  of  their  fierce  eyes.    A  king,  in  wolf -skin 
Girt,  pointed  Southward,  and  up  the  hills,  through 
The  air,  to  the  Sun,  flew  the  name— Azatlan^ 
Then  march'd  they ;  by  day  and  nk^ht  they  maTch'd,-  maroh'd 
Ever  South,  across  the  deaert,  up  we 
Mountains,  down  the  mountains  ;  leaping  rivers,  , 
Smiting  foes,  taking  cities,— thus  they  march'd ; 
Thus,  a  doud  of  eagles,  roll'd  they  from  the 
North ;  thus  on  the  South  they  felL  as  autumn 
Frosts  upon  the  fruits  of  summer  full. 
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And  now  the  priests  were  glad, — ^the  aa^m  sung  of  Heaven ;  and 
tlie  warrioxs  were  aroused,— nis  voice  was  like  a  battle-orv,  and  thev 
fheme  was  the  proud  tradition  of  the  conquering  march  of  their 
fathers  from  the  distant  North.  Sitting  with  clasped  hands  and 
drooped  head,  the  kinglollowed  the  chant,  Uk»  one  listening  to  an 
oracle.    Yet  iitronger  grew  the  minstrel's  voice, — 

Fass'd 
Many  yean  of  toil,  and  still  the  Nation  march'd ; 
Still  Southward  strode  the  king :  still  Sunward  rose 
The  ory  of  Azatlan  /  Azatlan  /  And 
Warmer,  truer,  brighter  grew  the  human 
Love  of  Quetzal*.    He  saw  them  reach  a  lafce 
As  dew  its  waves  were  clear ;  like  lover's  breath 
The  wind  flew  o'er  it.    'Twas  in  the  clime  of 
Starry  nights,— the  clime  of  orange  groves  and 
Plumy  pahoii. 

Then  (Quetzal'  from  his  watching 
Rose.    Aside  he  flung  his  sunW' symbols. 
Like  a  falling  sUur,  from  the  Vale  of  Gods 
He  dropp'd,  like  a  falling  star  shot  through  the 
Shoreless  space ;  like  a  golden  morning  reach'd 
The  earth,— reached  the  lake.    Then  stay'd  the  Nation's 
March.    Still  Sunward  rose  the  cry.  but  Southward 
Strode  king  no  more. 

In  his  roomy  heart,  in 
The  chambers  of  its  love,  Quetzal'  touk  the 
Nation.    He  swore  its  kings  should  be  his  sons, — 
They  should  conquer,  by  uie  Sun,  he  swore  1    In 
The  laufi^ng  Lake  he  bade  them  build ;  and  up 
Sprang  Tenochtitlan,  of  the  human  love 
Of  Quetzal'  child ;  up  rose  its  fire-lit  towers, 
Outspread  its  pilM,  outstretched  its  streets 
Of  stone  and  wave.    And  as  the  city  grew. 
Still  stronger  grew  the  love  of  Quetzal'. 

Thme 
Is  the  Empire.    To  the  shields  again,  O 

Azatlan  I    ^Twas  thus  he  spoke ;  and  feather'd  , 

Crest  and  oaken  spear,  the  same  that  from  the 
North  came  conquering,  through  the  valley, 
On  a  wave  of  war  went  swiftlv  floating. 
Down  before  the  flaming  shields  fell  all  the 
Neighb'rin^  tribes ;  open  flew  the  cities'  gates ; 
Fighting  kings  gave  up  their  crowns ;  from  the  bills 
The  Chichimecan  fled ;  on  temple  towers 
The  Tolteo  fires  to  scattering  aishes 
Died.    Like  a  scourge  upon  the  city,  like 
A  fire  across  the  plam,  like  storms  aidown 
The  mountain, — such  was  Azatlan  that  day 
It  went  to  battle  t    Like  a  monarch  *mid 
His  people^  like  a  god  amid  the  Heavens. 
0  such  was  Azatlan,  victor  from  the 
Battle,  the  Empire  in  its  baud  1 
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At  this  poliit  the  ezdtement  of  the  encUenoe  roie  into  inter- 
raption;  tnej  dapped  their  hands  end  atamped;  aome  ahoated. 
Aa  the  atrong  Toioe  rolled  the  grand  atory  on,  even  the  king'a 
dread  of  the  god  diaappeared  ;  and  had  the  'tain  oondluded  then, 
the  priae  had  oertainlv  been  hia.  Bat  when  the  ailenoe  waa  re- 
atored,  he  reaamed  the  attitude  so  proper  to  hia  disguiae,  and, 
ainking  hia  yoice  and  changing  the  meaaure  of  the  chant,  aolemnlj 
prooeeded,— 

As  the  riT«r  mimeth  erer,  like  the  rlTwr  ran  tha  lova  of 

Quetsal*.    The  dime  giew  softer,  and  the  Vale  fairer.    To  weaye^  and 

trade, 
And  sow,  and  build,  he  taught^  with  oonntleaa  other  wayi  of  peace.    He 

broke 
The  Mala  of  knowledoe,  and  unyeiled  the  m'yBtic  paths  of  wisdom ; 
Oathered  gold  from  the  earth,  and  jewels  from  the  streams :  and  happy  n  . 
Peace,  as  terrible  in  war,  be«Mme  Azatlan.    Only  one  more 
Elessiiig, — a  religion  sounding  of  a  quiet  heaven  and  a 
Oddly  loTe,'this  only  wanted  Aisatfan.    And  alas,  for  the 
ISanly  Quetzal'  I    He  built  a  temple,  with  a  single  tower,  a 
Temple  over  many  chambers." 

Slowly  the  *tain  repeated  the  last  sentence,  and  under  hia  gaae 
the  monaroh'a  face  changed  yiaibly. 

Worship  he  asked,  and  ofleringis 
And  sacrifices,  not  of  captives,  heart-broken  and  complaining, 
But  of  blooming  flowers,  and  ripened  fruits,  emblems  of  love,  and  peaoe^ 
And  beauty.    Alas,  for  the  gentle  Quetzal'  1    Cold  grew  the  people 
Lov'd  so  welL    A  uttle  while  they  worshipped ;  then,  as  bees  go  no 
More  to  a  withered  flower,  they  forsook  his  shrine^  and  mook'd  nis 
Image.    His  love,  longest  lingering,  went  down  at  last,  but  slowly 
Went,  as  the  brook,  drop  by  drop^runs  dry  in  the  drought  of  a  rainless 
Summer.    Wrath  'rose  instead.    Down  in  a  chamber  below  the  temple, 
A  chamber  full  of  gold  and  unveiled  splendor,  beneath  the  Lake  that 
Long  had  ceased  its  laughing,  thither  went  the  god,  and  on  the  walls, 
On  the  marble  and  the  gold,  he  wrote— 

The  improyiaation,  if  such  it  was,  now  wrought  its  full  effect 
upon  Montezuma,  who  aaw  the  reoitol  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  dread  myateriea  of  the  golden  chamber  in  the  old  Gd.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence,  the  blood  left  his  face,  aud  he 
leaned  forwaid  as  if  to  check  the  speech,  at  the  same  time  some 
master  influence  held  him  wordless.  His  look  waa  that  of  one 
seeing  a  yision.  The  yagariea  of  a  mind  shaken  by  days  and  nights 
of  trouble  are  wonderful.;  aometimes  they  are  fearfuL  How  easy 
for  hia  distempered  fancy  to  change  the  minstrel,  with  hia  white 
locks  and  yenerable  countenance,  into  a  seryant  of  Quetzal',  aent 
by  the  god  to  confirm  the  interpretation  and  prophecies  of  his 
other  seryant  Mualoz.  At  the  last  word^  he  arose,  and,  with  ^n 
imperial  geature,  cried, — 

**  Peace— enough  I** 
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Thtn  hit  ntkennee  foiled  hinL— MiotlMr  tUob  MMMd  to  fix  his 
gMW.  The  audJADoe,  thrillinff  with  few,  turned  to  aee  what  he  war, 
end  heerd  »  oommotioni  wmoh,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  hdl, 
drew  slowly  near  the  tiirone,  end  oeeeed  not  untU  Hoaloz,  in  saori- 
fieial  robee,  knelt  upon  the  step  in  the  minstrere  plaoe.  Monte- 
lama  dropped  into  nil  throne,  and  ooToring  hia  eyea  with  hia 
hands,  aaid  faintly,— 

"  Evil  betidei  me,  father,  evil  betidea  me  t  But  I  am  a  king. 
Speak  what  you  can  1 " 

Mualoz  prostrated  himself  until  his  white  hair  oovered  his  mas>  \ 
tor's  feet 

"  Again,  0  king,  your  senrant  oomes  speaking  for  his  god." 

«  For  the  god,  Mualoz  1 " 

The  hall  became  silent  as  a  tomb. 

'*  I  oome,**  the  holy  man  continued,  *'to  tell  the  king  that  Quet- 
lal'  has  landed,  this  time  on  the  sea>shore  in  Oempnilla.  At  set 
of  sun  his  power  was  oolleoted  on  the  beaoh.  Summon  all  your 
wisdom, — tne  end  is  at  hand." 

All  present  and  hearing  listened  awe-stmdk.  Of  the  warriors, 
not  one,  however  lattle-tned,  but  trembled  with  undefined  terror. 
And  who  may  aoouse  them  ?  The  weakness  wat|  from  fear  of  ^  a 
supposed  ffod  ;  their  heathen  souls,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ohria- 
tian,  asked.  Who  may  war  against  Heaven  t 

*'  Bise,  Mualoz  1  You  love  me ;  I  have  no  better  servant," 
ssid  the  king,  witii  dionit^,  but  so  sadly  tiiat  even  the  prophot'a 
heart  was  touched.  **  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  if  vour  news  be 
good  or  evU.  All  things,  even  my  Empire,  are  in  we  oare>of  the 
gods.  To-morrow  I  wiU  hold  a  oounoil  to  determine  how  this 
visit  may  be  best  met."  With  a  mighty  effort  he  freed  his  spirit 
of  the  influence  of  the  untimely  visitation,  and  said,  with  a  anow 
of  unconcern,  *'  Leave  the  morrow  to  whom  it  belongs,  my  chil- 
dren. Let  us  now  to  the  ceremony  which  was  to  crown  the  n%ht. 
Oome  forward,  son  of  'Hualpilli  1  Boom  for  the  lord  Iitlil*,  my 
friends  r 

Tula  looked  down,  and  the  queen  Tecalco  bowed  her  face  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  queen  Acatlan ;  and  immediately,  all  diror- 
ences  lost  in  lovm^  loyalty,  the  caciques  and  chiefs  gathered  be- 
fore him, — a  nobihty  as  true  and  ohivalric  as  ever  fought  beneatik 
an  infidel  banner.  '^        , 

And  they  waited,  but  the  Teacncan  came  not. 

<*  Go,  Muctla.  See  the  lord  Iztlil',  and  bring  him  to  my  prea> 
enoe." 


>» 


Through  the  palace  and  through  the  gardens  they  sought  the 
recreant  lover.  And  the  silence  of  the  waiting  in  uie  great  hall 
was  painfoL  Guest  looked  in  the  face  of  guest,  mute,  yet  asking 
mu<m.  The  prince  Oaoama  whispered  to  the  prince  Ouitlahua, . "  It 
||ft||«ppy  interference  of  the  godil " 
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TeMleowapion,  but  not  from  MrroifiMid  ilMevw  of  tlMd«fol«d 
prLnoeM  mn  Imferocui  for  the  fini  timo }  hope  bad  oom*  beak  toj 
the  dericened  lonl.  •      '  ^ 

And  the  m<mw6h  Mid  little,  end  evelong  vetiied.  A  gieat  por* 
tion  of  the  oompeny,  despite  hie  injnnonon.  epeecDlj  followed 
hii  ezemple,  leeving  the  younger  gaeeti,  with  whet  humor  tluy 
oonld  oommendi  to  oontinae  the  revel  till  morning. 

Next  day  et  noon  ooorien  from  Oempoelle  oonfirmed  the,aa« 
nooneement  of  Mualoz.  Cfortez  bed  indeed  landed  ;  and  thai 
Good  Friday  waa  the  lait  of  the  iMrfeot  glory  of  Aoahnao. 

Poor  king  I  Not  long  now  until  I  mav  ains  for  ^ee  the  lan^ien- 
tation  of  the  Oothio  B^erick,  whose  gu>rj  m  but  little  leaa  mel< 
Mooholy  than  thine. 

He  lookad  far  the  br»T«  oapiafais  that  led  the  hoati  of  Spain, 
Bnt  all  were  fled,  except  the  dead,— and  who  oonld  eoimt  tha  daia  f 
Where'er  hi«  eye  ooold  wander  all  Uoody  waa  the  plain ; 
And  while  that  he  said,  the  tears  he  shea  ran  down  his  eheehn  like  lain. 

Tjast  night  I  was  theUncr  of  Spain :  to^yno  idng  am  L 
Last  niffht  lair  oastles  held  my  train:  to-nl|^t  whereahalllliet 
Last  night  a  hundred  pages  did  serve  me  on  the  knee^ 
To-night  not  one  I  oaU  my  own,— not  one  pertains  to  me.* 

M  The  fifth  and  sizth  verses  ci  the  famous  Spanish  balla^  '*  The  Lamen- 
tation of  Don  Boderio."  The  translation  I  have  boRQwed  mm  Lookhart's 
Spanish  Ballads.— Ta. 
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VHB  FIRST  COMBAT. 
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Thi  'tzin's  oompanlon,  the  niffht  of  the  banqaet,  as  the  reader  hai 
no  doubt  anticipated,  was  Huiupa,  the  Tihuanoan.  To  an  adven- 
ture of  his,  more  luokless  than  ids  friend's,  I  now  turn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  'tzin  left  him  at  the  door  of  the 
great  hall.  In  a  strange  scene,  without  a  guide,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  be  ill  at  easb  ;  light-hearted  and  fearless,  however,  he  stroll- 
ed  leisurely  about,  at  one  place  stopping  to  hear  a  minstrel,  at  an- 
other to  observe  a  dance,  and  all  the  time  half  confused  byUiemaso 
and  splendor  of  all  he  beheld.  In  such  awe  stood  he  of  the  mon- 
arch, that  he  gave  the  throne  a  wide  margin,  contented  from  a  dis- 
tance to  view  the  accustomed  interchanges  of  courtesy  between  the 
guests  and  their  master.  Finding,  at  last,  that  he  could  not  break 
through  the  bashfulness  acquired  in  his  solitary  life  among  the  hills, 
and  imitate  the  ease  and  nonchalance  of  those  bom,  as  it  were,  to 
the  lordliness  of  the  hour,  he  left  th'e  housej  and  once  more  sought 
the  retiraoy  of  the  gardens.  Out  of  doors,  beneath  the  stars,  with 
the  fresh  air  in  his  nostrils,  he  felt  at  home  again,  the  whilom  hun- 
ter, ready  for  any  emprise. 

As  to  the  walk  he  snould  follow  he  had  no  choice,  for  in  every 
direction  he  heard  laughter,  music,  and  conversation  ;  everywhere 
were  flowers  and  the  glow  of  lamps.  Merest  chance  put  him  in  a 
path  that  led  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  museum. 

Since  the  night  shut  in, — be  it  said  in  a  whisper, — a  memory  of 
wonderful  brightness  Had  taken  possesion  of  his  mind.  Nenetzin's 
face,  as  he  saw  it  laughing  in  the  door  of  the  kiosk  when  Yeteve 
called  the  'tzin  for  a  song,  he  thought,  outshone  the  lamplight,  the 
flowers,  and  everything  most  beautifid  about  his  path ;  her  eyes 
were  as  stars,  rivalling  the  insensate  ones  in  the  mead  above  him. 
He  remembered  them,  too,  as  all  the  brighter  for  the  tears  through 
which  they  had  looked  down, — alas  I  not  on  him,  but  upon  his  rev- 
erend comrade.  If  Hualpa  was  not  in  love,  he  jras,  at  least,  bor- 
rowing wings  for  a  flight  of  that  kind. 

Indulging  the  delicious  re  very;  he  came  upon  some  nobles,  con- 
versing, and  quite  blocking  up  the  way,  though  going  in  Jhis  direc- 
tion.    He  hesitated ;  but,  considering  that,  as  a  guest,  the  freedom 
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of  the  garden  belonged  equally  to  hlnii  be  proceeded,  and  beeame  a 
listener. 

"  People  oall  him  a  warrior.  They  know  nothing  of  khat  makea 
a  warrior  ;  they  mistake  good  fortane^  or  what  the  tradera  in  the 
Oanguen  call  luok,  for  ikiU.  Take  hia  conduct  at  the  combat  of 
Quetzal' ;  say  he  threw  his  arrows  well :  yet  it  was  a  cowardly  war. 
How  much  braTcr  to  grasp  the  mamiahuiU,  and  rush  to  blows  t 
That  requires  manhood,  strength,  slcill.  To  stand  back  and  kill 
with  a  chance  arrow, — a  woman  could  do  as  much." 

The  'tzin  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  Toice  that  of 
Iztlil',  the  Tezcuoan.    Hualpa  moved  closer  to  the  party. 

"I  thought  his  course  in  that  combat  ffobd,"said  a  stranger ;  "it 
gave  him  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  oe  had.  That  he  did  not 
join  the  assault  cannot  be  urged  against  his  courage.  Had  you,  my 
lord  Iztlil',  fallen  like  the  Otompan,  he  would  have  been  left  alone 
to  fight  the  challenges.  A  f6ol  would  have  seen  the  risk ;  .a  coward 
would  not  have  courted  it." 

*'That  argument,"  replied  Iztlil',  is  crediting  him  with  too  much 
shrewdness.  By  the  gods,  he  never  doubted  the  result, — not  he  1 
He  knew  the  Tlascalans  would  never  pass  my  shield ;  he  knew  the 
victory  was  mine,  two  ag«inst  me  as  they  were.  A  prince  of  Tea- 
cuco  was  never  conquered  !  " 

The  spirit  of  the  hunter  was  fast  rising ;  yet  he  followed, 
listening. 

"  And,  my  friends,"  the  Tezcuoan  continued,  *'  who  better  judged 
the  conduct  of  the  combatants  that  day  than  the  king  t  See  the 
result.  To-night  I  take  from  the  faint  heart  his  bride,  the  woman 
he  has  loved  from  boyhood.  Then  this  banquet.  In  whose  honor 
is  it  1  What  does  it  celebrate  t  There  is  a  prize  to  be  awarded, — 
the  prize  of  courage  and  skill ;  and  who  gets  it  t  And  further,  of 
the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  vaUey,  but  one  is  absent,— -he  whose 
prudence  exceeds  his  valor.** 

In  such  strain  the  Tezoncan  proceeded.  And  Hualpa,  fully 
arousedj  pushed  through  the  company  to  the  speaker,  but  so  quietly 
that  those  who  observed  him  asked  no  questions.  Assured  that  the 
'tzin  must  have  friends  present,  he  waited  for  some  one  to  take  up 
his  cause.  His  own  impulse  was  restrained  by  his  great  dread  of 
the  king,  whose  gardens  he  knew  were  not  fighting  grounds  at  any 
time  or  in  any  quarrel.  But,  as  the  boastful  prince  continued,  the 
resolve  to  punish  him  took  definite  form  with  the  Tihuancan, — to 
such  degree  had  his  admiration  for  the  'tzin  already  risrm  1  Gradu- 
ally the  auditors  dropped  behind  or  disappeared ;  finally  but  one 
remained, — a  middle-aged,  portly  noble,  whose  demeanor  was  not 
of  fche  kind  to  shake  the  resolution  taken. 

Hualpa  made  his  first  advance  dose  by  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
garden,  to  which  point  he  held  himself  in  check  lest  uo  want  of 
arms  should  prove  an  apology  for  refusing  the  flight. 
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**  Will  the  lord  Tstlil'  stop  t  **  1m  Mdd,  kying  hla  luuid  on  the 
Tesououn'i  arm.  ^  ^ 

**  I  do  not  know  yon/'  wm  th*  mmww. 

Tho  ileok  ooni^tier  aao  •topped,  and  itiured  broadly. 

**  Tou  do  not  know  me  t  I  will  niand  my  fortone  in  thai  reapeot," 
returned  the  hanter^  mildly.  '*  I  hare  heard  what  yon  eaid  eo  nn- 
graoiously  of  my  fnend  and  comrade,"— the  last  word  he  empha* 
•iced  itrongly, — *'  Quatamoiin."  Then  he  repeated  the  offenuTe 
words  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been  a  practised  herald,  and  ooa- 
cluded,  "  Now,  you  know  the  'tain  caimot  be  here  to-night ;  you 
also  know  the  reason  ;  but.  for  him  and  in  his  place,  I  say,  prince 
though  you  are,  you  have  basely  slandered  an  absent  enemy.''    . 

**  Who  are  youl "  asked  the  Tesoucan,  surprised. 

•<  The  comrade  of  Guatamozin,  here  to  take  up  his  quarrel.". 

"  Tou  challenge  me  ?  "  said  latlil',  in  disdain. 

*'  Does  a  prince  of  Teiouco,  son  of  'Hualpilli,  require  a  Uow  1 
Take  it  then." 

The  blow  was  given. 

"  See  I  Do  d  not  brinff  you  princely  blood  t "  And,  in  his  turn, 
Hualpa  laughed  scornfully. 

The  Tesoucan  was  almost  choked  with  rage.    '*  This  to  me,— to 

ft, — a  prince  and  warrior  I  **  he  cried. ' 
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danger  not  considered  by  the  rash  hunter  now  oflbred  itself. 
An  outo^  would  bring  down  ti^e  guard  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
arrest,  the  united  representations  of  Iztlil'  and  his  friend  would  be 
sufficient  to  have  him  sent  forthwith  to  the  tigers.  The  pride  of 
the  prince  saved  him. 

"  Have  a  care, — ^"tis  an  assassin !  I  wiU  call  the  guard  at  the 
gate  I  "  said  the  courtier,  alarmed. 

"  Call  them  not,  call  them  not  1  I  am  equal  to  my  own  revenge. 
Oh,  for  a  spear  or  knife, — anything  to  kill  1 " 

"  Will  you  hear  me, — a  word  1 "  the  hunter  said.  "I  am  with- 
out arms  also  ;  but  they  can  be  had." 

"  The  arms,  the  arms  1 "  cried  IztlU'  passionately. 

"  We  can  make  the  sentinels  at  the  gate  dever  by  a  few  quills 
of  gold ;  and  here  are  enough  to  satisfy  them."  Hualpa  produced 
a  bmdful  of  the  money.  "Let  us  try  them.  Outside  the  gate 
the  street  is  dear." 

The  courtier  protested,  but  the  prince  was  determined. 

"The  arms  I  Pledge  my  province  and  palaces, — everything  for 
a  maquahuUl  now." 

They  went  o  the  gate  and  obtained  the  use  of  two.  of  the  weapons 
and  as  many  shields.  Then  the  party  passed  into  the  street, 
which  they  found  deserted.  To  avoid  we  great  thoroughfare  to 
Istapalapan,  they  turned  to  the  north,  and  kept  on  as  far  as  the 
comer  ox  the  garden  wall. 

**Stay  we  here,"  said  the  courtier.  **  Short  time  is  all  yon  want, 
lord  IzUil'.  The  feathers  on  the  hawk's  wings  are  not  full-fledged.'^ 
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Th%  man  vpoVB  eonfldcnUj  ;  and  It  fflwt  b«  oftrfffNumd  thai  tha 
Taiottoan'a  reputation  and  azperimoe  juitiflad  (he  aMuranoa.  Ona 
adyantaga  the  hunter  had  whioh  hie  anemiea  bQ4h  oTerlookedi— « 
■urpaaaing  oompoiure.  From  a  temple  near  b/  a  red  light  flared 
broadly  orer  the  phuMi  redeeming  it  from  what  would  otherwjaa 
have  been  vague  .atarlight ;  Inr  itii  aid  they  might  have  leen  hli 
countenanoe  without  a  trace  of  excitement  or  piMion.  Ona  wiah, 
and  but  one,  he  had, — that  Quatamosin  could  witneaa  the  tnal. 

The  impatience  of  the  Teacnoan  permitted  bat  a  few  prelimin- 
ariea. 

"The  goda  of  Miotlan  reqdire  no  prayera.    Stand  out  1 "  ha  aaid. 

"Strikel"  anawered  Hualpa. 

Up  rose  the  glaiay  bladea  of  the  Teioucan,  fliahing  in  the  light ; 
quick  and  atrong  the  blow,  yet  it  dove  but  the  empty  air.  *' For 
the  'tain  1 "  ahouted  the  hunter,  atriking  back  before  the  other  waa 
half  recovered.  The  ahield  waa  daahM  aaide ;  a  groan  acknow- 
ledged a  wound  in  the  breaat,  and  latlil'  atagnered ;  another  blow 
stretched  him  on  the  pavement.  A  atream  of  blood,  black  in  the 
night,  stole  alowly  out  over  the  flaga.  The  fight  waa  over.  The 
-victor  droi>ped  the  bladed  end  of  hia  weapon,  and  anrveyed  hia  foe 
with  aatonuhment,  then  pity. 

"  Tour  friend  ia  hurt ;  help  him  t  **  he  aaid,  turning  to  the  cour- 
tier ;  but  he  waa  alone, — the  craven  had  run.  For  one  feeah  from 
the  hills,  thia  was  indeed  a  dilemma  t  A  duel  and  a  death  in  aight 
of  the  royal  palace  I  A  chill  tingled  through  hia  veina.  He  thought 
rapidly  of  the  alarm,  the  arreat,  the  khig's  wrath,  and  himself  given 
to  glut  tile  monsters^  in  the  menagerie.  Up  roae,  alao,  the  many 
fastnesses  amid  the  cedared  gladea  of  Tihuanco.  Gould  he  but 
reach  them !  The  slaves  of  Montezuma,  to  please  a  whim,  might 
pursue  and  capture  a  quail  or  an  eagle  ;  but  there  he  could  langh 
at  pursuit,  while  in  Tenochtitlan  he  was  nowhere  safe. 

Sight  of  the  flowing  blood  brought  him  out  of  the  panic  He 
rais^  the  Tezoucan'a  arm,  and  tore  the  rich  veatmenta  from  hia 
breast.  The  wound  waa  a  fflanoing  one ;  it  might  not  be  fatal  after 
all ;  to  save  him  were  worth  the  tnaL  Taking  off  hia  own  maaettaU 
he  wound  it  tightiy  round  the  body  and  over  the  cut.  Acroaa  tiie 
street  there  waa  a  amall,  open  house ;  lifting  the  wounded  num 
genUy  as  possible,  he  carried  him  thither,  and  laid  him  in  a  dark- 
ened passage.  Where  else  to  convey  him  he  knew  not ;  that  waa 
all  he  could  do.  Now  for  flight. — ^for  Tihuanco.  Tireleaa  and  awift 
of  foot  shall  they  be  who  catch  nim  on  the  mj  t 

He  started  for  the  lake,  intending  to  cross  in  a  canoe  rather  than 
by  the  causeway ;  already  a  square  was  put  behind,  when  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  the  Teacucan  midht  have  alavea  and  a  palanquin 
waiting  before  the  palace  door,  fie  began,  alao,  to  rapioadh  him- 
self for  the  baseness  of  the  dmertion.  How  would  the  tdm  have 
«^„  »...*  V     "'^^'^  f    When  the  aame  Teacucan  lav  with  tha  dead  in  tha  avaniL 
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If  Hualpa  had  wished  hii  patron's  pr^senoe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  combat,  now,  flying  from  imaginalry  dangers,— flying,  like  a 
startled  ooward,  from  his  very  victory, — much  did  he  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  alone  and  unseen.  In  a  kind  of  alcove,  or  reatins' 
place  for  weary  wialkers,  with  which,  by  the  way,  the  thorough- 
fares of  Tenochtitlan  were  well  provided,  he  sat  down,  recalled  his 
wonted  courage,  and  determined  on  a  course  more  manly,  whatever 
the  nsk. 

Then  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  boldly  to  the  portal  of  the 
palace,  where  he  found  the  Tezcucan's  palanquin.  The  slaves  fai 
charge  followed  him  without  objection. 

'*Take  your  master  to  his  own  palace.  Be  quick  t"  he  said  to 
them,  when  the  wounded  man  was  transferred  to  the  carriage. 

"  It  is  in  Tecuba,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  To  Teoaba  then." 

He  did  more;  he  accompanied  the  slaves.  Along  the  street, 
across  the  causeway,  which  never  seemed  of  such  weary  length, 
they  proceeded.  On  the  rood  the  Tezcucan  revived.  He  said 
little,  and  was  passive  in  his  enemy's  hands.  From  Tecuba  the 
latter  hastened  oaok  to  Tenochtitlan,  and  reached  the  portico  of 
Xoli,  the  Chalcan,  just  as  day  broke  over  the  valley. 

And  such  was  the  hunter's  first  emprise  as  a  warrior. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SECOND  COMBAT. 


/ 


It  Is  hardly  worth  while  to  detail  the  debate  between  Hualpa  and 
Xoli ;  enough  to  know  that  the  latter,  anticipating  pursuit,  hid  the 
■on  of  his  friend  in  a  closet  attached  to  his  restaurant. 

That  day,  and  many  others,  the  police  went  up  and  down,  ferret- 
ing for  the  assassin  of  the  noble  Iztlil'.  Few  premises  escaped  their 
search.  The  Ohalcan's,  amongst  others,  was  examined,  but  with- 
out discovery.  Thus  safely  concealed,  the  hunter  throve  on  the 
eumtie,  and  for  the  loss  of  liberty  was  consoled  by  the  gossip  and 
wordy  wisdom  of  his  accessory,  and,  by  what,  was  better,  the  grati- 
tude of  Guat,«mozin.  In  such  manner  two  weeks  passed  away,  the 
longest  and  most  wearisome  of  his  existence.  How  sick  at  heart  he 
grew  in  his  luxurious  imprisonment ;  how  he  pined  for  the  old  hills 
and  woodlands  ;  ho^  he  longed  once  more  to  go  down  the  shaded 
vales  free-footed  and  fearless,  stalking  deer  or  following  his  ocelot. 
Ah,  what  is  ambition  gratified  to  freedom  lost  1 

Unused  to  the  confinement,  it  became  irksome  to  him,  and  at 
length  intolerable.  '*When,"  he  asked  himself,  ''is  this  to  end? 
Will  the  king  ever  withdraw  his  huntsmen  1  Through  whom  am  I 
Iq  look  or  hopo  for  pardon  ?  "    He  aighed,  paced  the  narrow  oloMt, 
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own,  ferret- 


and  determined  that  night  to  walk  out  and  lee  if  his  old  firienda  the 
itars  were  atill  in  their  plaoea,  and  take  a  draught  of  the  freah  air, 
to  his  remembrance  sweeter  than  the  new  beverage  of  the  Ohalcan. 
And  when  the  night  came  he  was  true  to  his  resolution. 

Pass  we  his  impatience  while  waiting  an  opportunity  to  leave  the 
house  unobserved ;  his  attempts  unsucoessf  luly  repeated ;  his  vexa- 
tion at  the  "  noble  patrons  "  ^ho  lounged  in  the  apartments  and 
talked  so  long  over  their  goblets.  At  a  late  hour  he  made  good  hia 
exit.  In  the  Uangiiez,  which  was  the  first  to  receive  him,  booths 
And  porticos  were  dosed  for  the  night ;  lights  were  everywhere  ex- 
tinguished, except  on  tibe  towers  of  the  temples.  As  morning  would 
end  his  furlough  and  drive  him  back  to  the  hated  captivity,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  night ;  he  would  visit  the  lake,  he 
would  stroll  through  the  streets.  By  the  gods  I  he  would  play  free- 
man to  the  full. 

In  his  situation,  all  places  were  alike  perilous, — ^houses,  streets, 
temples,  and  palaces.  As,  for  that  reason,  one  direction  was  good 
as  another,  he  started  up  the  Iztapalapan  street  from  the  tiangtux. 
Passengers  met  him  now  and  then ;  otherwise  the  great  thoroughfare 
-was  unusually  quiet  Saufftering  along  in  excellent  imitation  of 
careless  enjoyment,  he  strove  to  feel  cheerful ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  he  became  lonesome,  while  his  dread  of  the  patrols  kept  him 
uneasy.  Such  freedom,  he  ascertained,  was  not  all  his  fancy  colored 
it ;  yet  it  was  not  so  bad  as  his  prison.  On  he  went.  Sometimes 
on  a  step,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  portico,  he  would  sit  and  gaze  at  the 
houses  as  if  they  were  old  friends  basking  in  the  moonlight ;  at  the 
bridges  he  would  idso  stop,  and,  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  watch 
the  waveless  water  in  the  canal  below,  and  envy  the  watermen  asleep 
in  their  open  canoes.  The  result  was  a  feeling  of  recklessness, 
sharpened  by  a  yeamine  for  something  to  do,  some  place  to  visit, 
some  person  to  see ;  in  short,  a  thousand  wishes,  so  vague,  however, 
that  they  amounted  to  nothing. 

In  this  mood  he  thought  of  Nenetzin,  who,  in  the  tedium  of  his 
imprisonment,  had  become  to  him  a  constant  dream, — a  vision  by 
which  his  fancy  was  amused  and  his  impatience  soothed ;  a  vision 
that  faded  not  with  the  morning,  bat  at  noon  was  sweet  as  at  night. 
With  the  thought  cairi  another,— the  idea  of  an  adventure  excus- 
able only  in  a  lover. 

"The  garden  I "  he  said,  stopping  and  thinking.  **  The  garden  I 
it  is  the  kinff's  ;  so  is  the  street.  It  is  guard^ ;  so  is  l£e  city. 
I  will  be  in  danger ;  but  that  is  around  me  everywhere.  By  tiie 
gods  I  I  will  go  to  i^e  garden,  and  look  at  the  house  in  which  she 


Invade  the  gardens  of  the  great  king  at  midnight  I  The  pseject 
would  have  terrified  the  Ohalcan  ;  the  'tzin  would  have  forbade  it ; 
at  any  other  time,  the  adventurer  himself  would  rather  have  gone 
unarmed  into  the  den  of  a  tiger.  The  gardens  were  dbosen  p&oea 
^laored  to  ro^^  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  without  wi^ 
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Ab  the  squares  were  put  behind  him,  he  repeated  ovei^ 
ft  magical  exorcism,  *'  I  will  look  at  the  house  in  which 


and  without  lentinels  at  the  gatei.  In  the  event  of  detection  and 
arrest,  the  intrusion  at  such  a  time  would  be  without  excuse ;  death 
was  the  penalty. 

But  the  venture  was  agreeable  to  the  mood  he  was  in ;  he  wel- 
comed it  as  a  relief  from  lonelineas,  as  a  rescue  from  his  tormenting 
void  of  purpose ;  if  he  saw  the  dangers,  they  were  viewed  in  the 
charm  of  his  gentle  passion, — griiOins  and  goblins  masked  by  Love, 
the  enchanter.  He  started  at  once  ;  and  now  that  he  had  an  ob- 
ject before  him,  there  was  no  more  loitering  under  porticos  or  on 
thebridges. 
and  over,  as  a  _ 
■he  sleeps,— the  house  in  which  she  sleeps." 

Once  in  his  progresis,  he  turned  aside  from  the  great  street,  and 
went  up  a  footway  bordering  a  canal.  At  the  next  street,  however, 
he  crossed  a  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  north  agun.  Almost  be- 
fore he  was  aware  oi  it,  he  reached  the  comer  of  the  royal  garden, 
always  to  be  remembered  by  him  as  the  place  of  his  combat  with 
the  Tescucan.  But  so  intent  was  he  apon  his  present  project  he 
scarcely  gave  it  a  ^second  look. 

The  wall  was  but  little  higher  than  his'head,  and  covered  with 
snowy  stucco ;  and  where,  over  the  coping,  motionless  in  the  moon- 
shine, a  palm-tree  lifted  its  graceful  head,  he  boldly  climbed,  and 
entered  the  sacred  enclosure.  Drawing  his  mantle  close  about  him, 
he  stole  toward  the  palace,  selecting  the  narrow  walks  most  protect- 
ed by  overhanging  shrubbery. 

A  man's  instinct  is  a  good  counsellor  in  danger  ;  often  it  is  the 
only  counsellor.  Gliding  through  the  shadows,  .cautiously  as  if 
hunting,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  recurrent  whisper, — 

**  Have  a  care,  O  hunter  I  This  is  not  one  of  thy  familiar  places. 
The  gardens  of  the  great  king  have  other  guardians  than  the  stars. 
Death  awaits  thee  at  every  gate." 

But  OS  often  came  the  reply,  "  Nenetzin, — I  will  see  the  house  in 
which  she  sleeps. " 

He  held  on  towards  the  palace,  never  stopping  until  the  top,  here 
and  there  crowned  with  low  turrets,  rose  above  the  highest  trees. 
Then  he  listened  intently,  but  heard  not  a  sound  of  life  from  the 
princely  pile.  He  sought  next  a  retreat,  where,  secure  from  obser- 
vation, he  might  sit  in  the  pleasant  air,  and  give  wings  to  his  lover's 
fancy.  At  last  he  found  one,  a  little  retired  frdm  the  central  walk, 
and  not  farjrom  a  tank,  which  had  once  been,  if  it  were  not  now, 
the  basin  of  a  fountain.  Upon  a  bench,  well  shaded  by  a  clump 
of  flowering  bushes,  he  stretched  himself  at  ease,  and  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  course  of  his  thought,  in  keeping  with  his  youth,  was  to  the 
future.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  he  had  no  distinct  idea ;  revery, 
like  an  evening  mist,  settled  upon  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  with 
doaed  eyea,  shutting  himself  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  world ;  then  he 
«^iiX«d  Ttmntly  at  the  itan,  or  into  thoie  blue  plaoea  in  the  nightf 
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Tftult  too  deep  for  the  etan ;  but  moet  he  loved  to  look  at  the  white  , 
walls  of  the  palaoe.    And  for  the  time  he  waa  happy ;  his  soul  may  ' 
be  said  to  iiave  been  singing  a  silent  song  to  the  unoonsoioas 
Nenetsin. 

Once  or  twioe  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise,  like  the  sappressed 
cry  of  a  child ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  some  of  the  restless  animals 
in  the  museum  at  the  farther  side  of  the  garden.    Half  the  night  ' 
was  gone ;  so  the  watchers  on  the  temples  proclaimed  ;  and  still  he 
stayed,-Hitill  dreamed. 

About  that  time,  howAver,  he  was  startled  by  footsteps  coming 
apparently  from  the  palace.  He  sat  up,  ready  for  action.  The 
appearance  of  a  man  alone  and  unarmed  allayed  his  apprehension 
for  the  moment.  Up  the  walk,  directly  bv  the  hiding-place,  the 
stranger  came.  As  ne  passed  slowljr  on,  the  intruder  tnrilled  at 
beholding,  not  a  guard  or  an  oflScer,  but  Montezuma  in  person ! 
As  far  aa  the  tank  the  monarch  walked ;  there  he  stopped,  put  his 
hand«  behind  him,  and  looked  moodily  down  into  the  pool. 

Garden,  palaoe,  Nenetzin, — everything  but  the  motionless  figure 
by  the  tank  faded  from  Hualpa's  mind.  Fear  came  upon  ium ;  and 
no  wonder :  there,  almost  within  reach,  at  midnight,  unattended, 
stood  what  was  to  him  the  positive  reidization  of  power,  ruler  of 
the  Empire,  dispenser  of  richest  gifts,  keeper  of  ufe  and  death ! 
Guilty,  and  tremulously  apprehensive  that  he  had  been  discovered, 
Hualpa  looked  each  instant  to  be  dragged  from  his  hiding. 

The  space  around  the  tank  was  olearj  and  strewn  with  sheUs 
perfectly  white  in  the  mooulight.  While  the  adventurer  sat  fixed 
to  his  seat,  watching  the  king,  watching,  also,  a  chance  of  escape, 
he  saw  something  come  from  the  shrubbery,  move  stealthily  out 
into  the  walk,  then  crouch  down.  Now,  as  I  have  shown,  he  was 
brave ;  but  this  tested  all  his  courage.  Out  further  crept  the 
object,  moving  with  the  stillness  of  a  spirit.  Scarcely  could  he 
persuade  himself  at  first  that  it  was  not  an  illusion  begotten  of  Ms 
fears ;  but  its  form  and  movements,  the  very  stillness  of  its  advance, 
at  last  identified  it.  In  all  his  hunter's  experience,  he  had  never 
seen  an  ocelot  so  large.  The  screams  he  had  heard  were  now  ex* 
plained, — ^the  monster  had  escaped  from  the  menagerie  ! 

I  cannot  sav  the  recognition  wrought  a  subsidence  of  Hualpa's 
fears.  He  felt  instinctively  for  his  arms, — he  had  nothing  but  a 
knife  of  brittle  itdi.  Then  he  thought  of  the  stories  he  hsd  heard 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  royal  tigers,  and  of  unhappy  wretches  fiung, 
by  way  of  punishment,  into  their  dens.  He  shudaered,  and  turned 
to  the  king,  who  still  gaaed  thoughtfully  over  the  wall  of  the 
tank. 

Holy  Huitiil'  i  the  ocelot  was  creeping  upon  the  monaxoh.  The 
flash  of  understanding  that  revealed  the  fact  to  Hualpa  was  like  the 
lightning.  Breathlessly  he  noticed  the  course  the  brute  was  tak^ 
ing;  there  could  be  no  doubt  Another  flash,  and  he  understood 
the  monardi's  peril, — alone,  unarmed,  before  the  guards  at  the 
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fiaies  or  in  tilie  palaoe  oould  oome,  the  struggle  would  be  orer ; 
diild  of  the  San  though  he  was,  there  remained  for  him  but^  one 
hope  of  rescne.   • 

As,  in  common  with  provincials  generally,  he  ohwished  a  rever- 
ence for  the  monarch  hardly  secon&ry  to  that  he  felt  for  the  gods, 
the  Tilhuanoan  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to  see  him  subject  to  such 
a  danger.  An  impulse  aside  from  native  chivalry  urged  him  to  con- 
front the  ocelot:  but  under  the  drcumstanoes, — and  he  recounted 
them  rapidly, — ^he  feared  the  king  more  than  the  brute.  Brief  time 
was  there  for  consideration  ;  each  moment  the  peril  increased.  He 
thought  of  the  'tzin,  then  of  Nenetasin. 

*'  Now  or  neverl "  he  said.  "  If  the  gods  do  but  help  me,  I  will 
prove  myself  1 " 

And  he  unlooped  the  mantle,  and  wound  it  about  his  left  arm  ; 
the  knife,  poor  as  it  was,  he  took  from  his  maxtlatl;  then  he  was 
ready.    Ah,  if  he  only  had  a  javelin  1 

To  place  himself  between  the  king  and  his  enemy  was  what  he 
next  set  about.  Experience  had  taught  him  how  much  such  animals 
are  governed  by|Curiosity,  and  upon  that  he  proceeded  to  act.  On 
his  hands  and  uiees  he  crept  out  into  the  walk.  The  moment  he  be- 
came exposed,  the  ocelot  stopped,  .raised  its  round  head,  and  watch- 
ed him  with  agaze  as  intent  as  his  own.  The  advance  was  slow  and 
stealthy ;  when  the  point  was  almost  gained,  the  king  turned 
about., 

**  Speak  not,  stir  not,  O  king  1 "  he  cried,  without  stopping.  '*I 
will  save  you, — ^no  other  can." 

From  creeping  man  the  monarch  looked  to  crouching  beast,  and 
comprehended  the  situation. 

Forward  went  Hualpa,  now  the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the 
monster.    At  last  he  was  directly  in  front  of  it. 

**  Gall  the  guard  and  fly  1  It  is  coming  now  1 " 

And  throug[h  the  garden  rang  tiie  cafi.  Yerily,  the  hunter  had 
become  the  kmg  1 

A  moment  after  the  ocelot  lowered  its  head,  and  leaped.  The  Ti- 
huancan  had  barely  time  to  put  himself  in  posture  to  receive  the 
attack,  his  left  arm  serving  as  shield ;  upon  hu  knee,  he  struck  with 
the  knife.  The  blood  flew,  and  there  was  a  howl  so  loud  that  the 
shouts  of  the  monarch  were  drowned.  The  mantle  was  rent  to  rib- 
bons I  and  through  the  feathers,  cloth,  and  flesh,  the  long  fangs 
craun6hed  to  thelx>ne, — ^but  not  without  return  This  time  the  knife, 
better  directed,  was  driven  to  the  heart,  where  it  snapped  short  off, 
and  remained.  The  clenched  iaws  reltaed.  Bushing  suddenly  ia, 
Hualpa  contrived  to  push  the  fainting  brute  into  the  tank.  He  saw 
it  sink,  saw  the  pool  subside  to  its  calm,  then  returned  to  Monte- 
Euma,  who,  though  calling  lustily  for  the  guard,  had  stayed  to  the 
end.  Kneeling  upon  the  stained  shells,  he  laid  the  broken  knife  at 
the  monarch's  feet,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

*'  Arise  1 "  the  long  said,  kindly. 
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The  hunter  itood  up,  splashed  with  blood,  the  fragments  of  his 
tUmatli  clinging  in  shreds  to  his  ann,  his  tunio  torn,  the  hair  fallen 
over  his  face, — a  most  unconrtierlike  figure. 

**  Ton  are  hurt,"  said  the  king,  directly.  '*  I  was  once  thought 
skilful  with  medicines.  Let  me  see." 

He  found  the  wounds,  and  untying  his  own  sash,  rich  with  em- 
broidery, wrapped  it  in  many  folds  around  the  bleeding  arm. 
Meantime  there  was  commotion  in  many  quarters. 
*'  Evil  take  the  careless  watchers  1 "  he  said,  sternly,  noticing 
the  rising  clamor.     *'  Had  I  trusted  them, — ^but  are  you  not  of  the 
guard  1" 

"  I  am  the  great  king's  slave, — his  poorest  slave,  but  not  of  his 
guard." 
Montezuma  regarded  him  attentively. 

"It  cannot  be  ;  an  assassin  would  not  have  interfered  with  the 
ocelot.  Take  up  the  knife,  and  follow  me.'' 

Hualpa  obeyed.  On  the  way  they  met  a  number  of  the  guard 
running  in  great  perplexity  ;  but  without  a  word  to  them,  the  mon- 
arch walked  on,  and  into  the  palace.  In  a  room  where  there  were 
tables  and  seats,  books  and  writing  materials,  maps  on  the  walls 
and  piles  of  them  on  the  floor,  he  stopped,  and  seated  himself. 

"  You  know  what  truth  is,  and  how  the  gods  punish  falsehood,'' 
he  began ;  then  abruptly,  "  How  came  you  in  the  garden? '' 

Hualpa  fell  on  his  knees,  laid  his  palm  on  the  floor,  and  answer- 
ed without  looking  up,  for  such  he  knew  to  be  a  courtly  custom. 

"  Who  may  deceive  the  wise  kinir  M<>ntezama  ?  I  wilt  answer  as 
to  the  gods  :  the  gardens  are  famous  in  song  and  story,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  see  them,  and  climbed  the  wall.  When  you  came  to  the 
fountain,  I  was  close  by ;  and  while  waiting  a  chance  to  escape,  I 
saw  the  ocelot  creeping  upon  you  ;  and — and — the  great  king  is  too 
generous  to  deny  his  riave  the  pardon  he  risked  his  life  for." 
"  Who  are  you  ] " 

"  I  am  from  the  province  of  Tihuanco.     My  name  is  Hualpa." 
"Hualpa,  Hualpa,"  repeated  the  king,  slowly.     "You  serve 
Guatamozin." 

"  He  is  my  friend  and  master,  O  king." 

Montezuma  started.     "  Holy  gods,  what  madness  !    My  people 
have  sought  yon  far  and  wide  to  feed  you  to  the  tiger  in  the  tank." 
Hualpa  faltered  not. 

"  O  king,  I  know  I  am  charged  with  the  murder  of  Iztlil','the 
Tezcucan.     Will  it  please  you  to  hear  my  story  ?  " 

And  taking  the  assent,  he  gave  the  particulars  of  the  combat,  not 

omitting  the  cause.     *'  I  did  not  murder  him,"  he  concluded.     "  If 

he  is  dead,  I  slew  him  in  a  fair  fight,  shield  to  shield,  as  a  warrior 

may,  with  honor,  slay  a  foeman.' 

"  And  you  carried  him  to  Tecuba  t" 

"  Before  the  judges,  if  yon  ohoose^I  will  inake  my  account  good.' 
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''  Be  It  M 1 "  the  monarch  said  emphatically.  "Two  days  hence, 
in  the  court,  I  will  aconse  you.  Have  there  your  witnesses :  it'is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.    Now,  what  of  your  master,  the  'tzia  f  '* 

The  quertion  was  dangerous,  and  Hualpa  trembled,  but  resolved 
ta  be  bold. 

"  If  it  be  not  too  presumptuous,  most  mighty  king,—  if  a  slave 
may  seem  to  judge  his  master's  judgment  by  the  offer  of  a  word—" 

' '  Speak  1    I  give  you  liberty.'* 

"I  wish  to  say,"  continued  Hualpa,  "that  in  the  court  there  are 
many  noble  courtiers  who  would  die  for  you,  O  king;  but,  of  them 
all,  there  is  not  one  who  so  loves  you,  or  whose  love  could  be 
made  so  profitable,  being  backed  bv  skill,  courage,  and  wisdom,  as 
the  generous  prince  whom  you  call  my  master.  In  his  banishment 
he  has  chosen  to  serve  you  ;  for  the  night  the  strangers  landed  in 
Oempoalla,  he  left  his  palace  in  Iztapalapan,  and  entered  theii^camp 
In  the  train  of  the  governor  of  Ootastlan.  Yesterday  a  courier, 
whom  you  rewarded  richly  for  his  speed  m.  coming,  brought  yon 
portraits  of  the  strangers,  and  pictures  of  their  arms  and  camp  ; 
that  courier  was  Ql-uatamozin,  and  his  was  the  hand  that  wrought  uie 
artist's  work.  Oh,  much  as  your  faculties  become  a  king,  you  have 
been  deceived  :  he  is  not  a  traitor." 

**  Who  told  ^ou  such  a  fine  minstrel's  tale  1 " 

"  The  gods  judge  me,  0  king,  if,  without  your  leave,  I  had  so 
much  as  dared  to  kiss  the  dust  at  your  feet.  What  you  have  ^a- 
ciously  permitted  me  to  tell  I  heard  from  the  'tzin  himself.** 

Montezuma  sat  a  long  time  silent,  then  asked,  "  Did  your  master 
speak  of  the  strangers,  or  of  the  things  he  saw  ?  " 

"  The  noble  'tzin  regards  me  kindly,  and  therefore  spoke  with 
freedom.  He  said,  mourning  much  that  he  could  not  be  at  your  last 
council  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  you  were  mistaken." 

The  sj^eaker's  face  was  cast  down,  so  he  could  not  see  the  frown 
with  which  the  plain  words  were  received,  and  he  continued, — 

"  *  They  are  not  teuUSf'*  so  the  *tzin  said,  *  but  men,  as  you  and 
I  are  ;  they  eat,  sleep,  drink,  like  us  ;  nor  is  that  all, — they  die 
like  us  ;  for  in  the  night,'  he  said,  *  I  was  in  their  camp,  and  saw 
them  by  torchlight,  bury  the  body  of  one  tiiat  lay  dead.'  And 
then  he  asked,  '  Is  that  a  practice  among  the  gods  t '  Your  slave, 
O  king,  is  not  learned  as  a  paba,  and  therefore  believed  him." 

Montezuma  stood  up. 

"  Not  teuUs  !    How  thii«ks  he  they  should  be  dealt  with  i  " 

"  He  says  that,  as  they  are  men,  they  are  also  invaders,  ;!>^^ 
whom  an  Aztec  cannot  treat.    Nothing  for  them  but  war  I " 

To  and  fro  the  monarch  walked.  After  which  he  returned  to 
HuiJm  and  said, — 

"  Go  home  now.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  tihnaUi  for  the 
one  70Q  wear.  Look  to  your  wounds,  and  recollect  the  trial.  As 
yon  love  Ufe,  have  there  your  proof.    I  will  be  your  accuser;" 
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'*  Ai  ihe  sreat  king  ia  merciful  to  hia  children,  the  i^ode  will  be 
merciful  to  him.  I  will  give  myself  to  the  guarde,"  laid  the  hun* 
ter,  to  whom  anything  was  preferable  to  the  closet  in  the  restaor^ 
ant. 

*' No,  you  are  free." 

Hualpa  kissed  the  floor,  and  arose,  and  hurried  from  th^  palace 
to  the  house  of  Xoli  on  the  Oaivg'uez.  The  e£feot  of  his  appearance 
upon  that  worthy,  and  the  effect  of  the  story  afterwards,  may  be 
imagined.  Attention  to  Uie  wounds,  a  bath,  and  sound  slunkber 
put  the  adventurer  in  a  better  condition  by  tiie  next  noon. 

And  from  that  night  he  thought  more  than  ever  of  glory  and 
Nenetzin. 


im 


OHAPTER  IIL 


THB    POBTKAIT. 

Next  day,  after  the  removal  of  the  noon  comfitures,  and  when  the 
princess  Tula  had  gone  to  the  hammock  for  the  usual  ne»ta,  Nenet- 
zin rushed  into  her  apartment  unusually  exdted. 

"  Oh,  I  have  something  so  strange  to  tell  you, — something  so 
strange  I "  she  cried,  throwing  hersefi  upon  the  hammock. 

Her  face  was  bright  and  vei^  beautiful.  Tula  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  then  put  her  lips  lovingly  to  the  smooth  forehead. 

''By  the  Sun  !  as  our  royal  father  sometimes  swears,  my  sister 
seems  in  earnest." 

'*  Indeed  I  am  ;  and  you  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not  1  ** 

"  Ah  1  you  want  to  take  me  to  the  garden  to  see  the  dead  tiger, 
or,  perhaps,  the  warrior  who  slew  it,  or — ^now  I  have  it — ^you  have 
seen  another  minstrel." 

Tula  expected  the  girl  to  laugh,  but  was  surprised  to  see  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  changed  her  manner  instantly,  and  bade  the 
slave  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  hammock  fanning  her,  to  retire, 
then  she  said, — 

.  "  Tou  jest  so  much,  Nenetzin,  that  I  do  ly^know  when  you  are 
serious.    I  love  you  ;  now  tell  me  what  hasiuppened.'' 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Tou  will  think  me  foolish,  and  so  I  am,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
Do  you  recollect  the  dream  I  told  you  the  night  on  the  chinam- 
par". 

"  The  night  Teteve  came  to  us  1    I  recollect." 

'*  Tou  know  I  saw  a  man  come  and  sit  down  in  our  father's 

Ealace, — a  stranger  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  face,  and  hair  and  beard 
ke  the  silk  of  the  ripening  maize.  I  told  you  I  loved  him,  and 
would  have  none  but  him  ;  and  yon  lauefhed  at  me,  and  said  he 
was  the  god  Quetzal*.  O  Tula,  the  dieam  has  come  back  to  me 
many  times  since  ;  so  often  that  it  seems,  when  I  am  awake,  to  have 
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been  »  reality,'  I  am  ohildish,  you  think,  and  ivtj  weak  ;  yon  may 
even  pity  me  ,  but  I  have  grown  to  look  upon  the  blue-eyed  aa 
Bomeuiing  lovable  and  ^at,  and  thought  of  him  ia  a  part  of  ihy 
mind  ;  so  muoh  so  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  he  is  not,  or  that 
I  am  loving  a  shadow.  And  now,  0  dear  Tula,  now  comes  the 
strange  pairt  of  my  story.  Yesterdajr,  you  know,  a  courier  from 
Oempoalla  brought  our  father  some  pictures  of  the  strangers  late- 
ly  landed  from  the  sea.  This  morning  I  heard  there  were  portraits 
among  them,  and  could  not  resist  a  curiosity  to  see  them  ;  so  I 
went,  and  almost  the  first  one  I  came  to, — do  not  laugh,—  admost , 
the  &r8t  one  I  came  to  was  the  picture  of  him  who  comes  to  me 
so  often  in  my  dreams.  I  looked  and  trembled.  There  indeed  he 
was  ;  there  were  the  blue  eyes,  the  yellow  hair,  the  white  face, 
even  the  dress,  shining  as  silver,  and  the  plumed  crest.  I  did  not 
stay  to  look  at  anything  else,  but  hurried  here,  scarcely  knowing 
whether. to  be  glad  or  afraid.  I  thought  if  you  went  with  me  I 
would  not  be  afraid.  Go  you  must  ;  we  will  look  at  the  portrait 
together."    And  she  hid  her  face,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"It  is  too  wonderful  for  belief.    I  will  go,"  said  Tula. 

She  arose,  and  the  slave  brought  and  threw  over  her  shoulders 
the  long  white  scarf  so  invariably  a  part  of  an  Aztec  woman's 
costume.  Then  the  sisters  took  their  way  to  the  chamber  where 
the  pictures  were  kept, — the  same  into  which  Hualpa  had  been  led 
the  night  before.  The  king  was  elsewhere  giving  audience,  and 
his  clerks  and  attendants  were  with  him.  So  the  two  were  allowed 
to  indulge  their  curiosity  undisturbed. 

Nenetzin  went  to  a  pile  of  manuscripts  lying^bn  the  floor.  The 
elder  sister  was  startled  by  the  first  picture  exposed  ;  for  she  recog- 
nized the  handiwork,  long  since  familiar  to  her,  of  the  'tzin.  Nor 
was  she  less  surprised  by  the  subject,  which  was  a  horse,  a  nobler 
instrument  for  a  god's  revenge  than  man  himself. 

Next  she  saw  pictured  a  horse,  its  rider  mounted,  and  in  Chris- 
tian armor,  and  bearing  shield,  lance  and  sword.  Then  came  a 
cannon,  the  gunner  by  the  carriage,  his  match  lighted,  while  a 
volume  of  flune  and  smoke  was  bursting  from  the  throat  of  the 
piece.  A  portrait  followed  ;  she  lifted  it  up,  and  trembled  to  see 
the  hero  of  Nenetzin^s  dream  ! 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  O  Tula  t  "  said  the  girl,  in  a  whisper, 

**  The  face  is  pleasant  and  noble,"  the  other  answered,  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  I  am  afraid.  There  is  evil  in  the  smile,  evil  in  the 
blue  eyes." 

The  rest  of  the  manuscripts  they^lef  t  untouched.  The  one  absorb- 
ed them  ;  but  witti  what  d^erent  feelings  1  Nenetzin  was  a-flutter 
with  pleasure,  restrained  by  awe.  Impressed  by  the  singularity  of 
the  vision,  as  thus  realized,  a  passionate  wish  to  see  the  man  or  god, 
whichever  he  was,  and  hear  lus  voice,  may  be  called  her  nearest 
semblance  to  reflection.  Like  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  the  belov- 
1^,  ahe  was  glad  and  contented,  and  asked  nothing  of  the  future^ 
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But  with  Tn]%  older  and  wiier,  it  wm  different  She  wm  oonicioaa 
of  the  novelty  of  the  incident ;  at  the  lame  time  a  presentiment,  « 
gloomy  foreboding,  filled  her  eouL  In  alumber  we  lometimet  see/ 
speotres,  and  they  sit  by  us  and  smile  ;  yet  we  shrink,  and' cannot 
keep  down  anticipations  of  ill.  So  Tula  was  affected  by  what  she 
beheld. 

She  laid  the  portrait  softly  down,  and  tamed  to  Nenetzin,  who 
had  now  no  need  to  deprecate  her  laugh. 

**  The  wave  of  the  gods  are  most  strange.  Something  tells  methis 
is  their  work.  I  am  afraid  ;  let  us  go." 

And  they  retired,  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mode,  they  talked  of  the  dream  and  the  portrait,  and  wondered 
what  would  come  of  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB   TBIAL. 


Hualpa's  adyenture  in  the  garden  made  a  great  stir  in  the  palace 
and  the  city.  Profound  was  the  astonishment,  therefore,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  savior  of  the  king  and  the  murderer  of  the 
Tescucan  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that,  in  the  latter  char- 
acter, he  was  to  be  taken  into  court  and  tried  for  his  life,  Monte- 
zuma himself  acting  as  accuser.  Though  universally  discredited, 
the  stoiy  had  the  effect  of  drawing  an  iminense  attendance  at  the 
trial. 

'*  Ho,  Ohaloan  I  Fly  not  your  Mends  in  that  way ! " 

So  the  broker  was  saluted  by  some  men  nobly  dressed,  whom  he 
was  about  passing  on  the  great  street.  He  stopped,  and  bowed  very 
low. 

"  A  pleasant  day,  my  lords  I  Tour  invitation  honors  me  ;  tiie  will 
of  his  patrons  should  always  be  law  to  the  poor  keeper  of  a  portico. 
I  am  hurrying  to  the  trial." 

"  Then  stay  with  us.  We  also  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  as- 
sassin." 

**  My  good  lord  speaks  harshly.  The  boy  whom  I  love  as  a  son, 
cannot  Iw  what  you  call  him." 

The  noble  laughed.  *'  Take  it  not  ill,  Ohalcan.  So  much  do  I 
honor  the  hand  that  slew  the  base  Tezcucan  that  I  care  not  whether 
it  was  in  fair  fight  or  by  vanti^e  taken.  But  what  do  you  know 
about  tiie  king  being  accuser  to-day  1" 

"Sohetoldtheboy." 

"Incredible  I" 

"  I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  lord  on  that  account,"  rejoined  the 
broker.  "  A  more  generous  master  than  Montezuma  never  lived* 
Are  not  the  people  always  complaining  of  his  libenlity  ?    At  tiie 
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iMt  bftuquet,  for  iiiTeiitIng  %  ■imple  drink,  did  h«  not  give  me,  hii 
hambleat  •laye,  %  goblet  fit  for  another  king  t " 

"  And  what  is  your  drink,  though  ever  lo  excellent,  to  ihe  saving 
hia  life  !  Is  not  that  your  amiment,  Chalcan  I " 

*'  Yea,  niy  lord,  and  at  suoh  peril  I  Ah,  you  ahould  have  leen  the 
ooelot  when  taken  from  the  tank  1  The  keepers  told  me  it  was  the 
largest  and  fiercest  in  the  museum." 

Then  Xoli  proceeded  to  edify  his  noble  audience  with  all  the^^os- 
aip  pertainin^i  to  the  adventure  ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  take  into 
court  some  friends  for  the  luckless  hunter  more  influential  than  him- 
self, he  succeeded  admirably.  Every  few  steps  there  were  such  ex- 
pressions as,  **  It  would  be  pitiful  if  so  brave  a  fellow  should  die  I " 
*'  If  I  were  king,  by  the  Sun,  I  would  enrich  him  from  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Tezcucan ! "  And  as  thev  showed  no  disposition  to  in- 
terrupt  him,  his  pleading  lasted  to  the  house  of  justice,  where  the 
company  arrived  not  any  loo  soon  to  procure  comfurtable  seats. 

The  court-house  sto<Kl  at  the  left  of  the  street,  a  little  retired  from 
the  re^lar  line  of  buildings.  The  visitors  had  first  to  pass  through 
a  spacious  hall,  wh^ch  brought  them  to  a  court-yard  cemented  under 
foot,  and  on  all  sides  bounded  with  beautiful  houses.  Then,  on  the 
right,  they  saw  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  justice,  grotesquely 
oulea  the  Tribunal  of  God,*  in  which,  for  ages,  had  been  adminis- 
tered a  code,  vindictive,  but  not  without  equity.  The  great  door 
was  richly  carved ;  the  windows  high  and  broad,  and  lint  d  with  fluted 
marble :  while  a  projecting  cornice,  tastefully  finished,  s^ve  airiness 
and  beauty  to  the  venerable  stoucture. 

The  party  entered  the  room  with  profoundest  reverenoeb  On  a 
dais  sat  the  judge  ;  in  front  of  him  was  the  stool  bearing  the  skull 
with  the  emerald  crown  and  gay  plumes.  Turning  from  the  plain 
tapestry  alons  the  walls,  the  spectators  failed  not  to  admire  the 
jewels  that  blazed  with  aJmost  starry  splendor  from  the  centre  of 
the  canopy  above  him. 

The  broker,  not  being  of  the  class  of  privileged  nobles,  found  a 
seat  with  difficuliy.  To  his  comfbrt,  however,  he  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  an  acquaintance. 

*'Tou  should  have  come  earlier,  Chalcan  ;  the  judge  has  twice 
used  the  arrow  this  morning." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Once  against  a  boy  too  much  given  to  pu7g[ue, — a  drunkard. 
With  the  other  doubtless  you  were  acquainted." 

"Was  he  noble?" 

*'  He  had  good  blood,  at  least,  being  the  son  of  a  Tetzmellocan, 
who  died  immensely  rich.  The  witnesses  said  the  fellow  squandered 
his  father's  estate  almost  as  soon  as  it  came  to  him." 

"Better  had  he  been  born  a  thief, "t  said  XoU,  coolly. 

*  Prescott,  Oonq.  of  Mexico^  Vol.  I.  p.  83.  > 

t  A  thief  might  tie  punL^hea  with  slavery :  death  ^m  the  penalty  for  pn>> 
^ig^llMwi  and  ^unkeuuess* 
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Suddenly,  foa^  henJdi,  with  tilyer  iumm.  anterad  ih«  oourfc- 
room,  announoing  the  monaroh.  The  people  fell  upon  their  kneea, 
aod'ao  remained  until  he  waa  aeated  before  the  daia.  Then  they 
aroie,  and,  with  atuing  eyes,  devoured  the  beauty  of  his  ooatume^ 
and  we  myiterioua  aanotion  of  manner,  offioe,  power,  and  cnatom, 
which  the  lovers  of  royalty  throughout  the  world  have  delighted  to 
sum  up  in  the  one  word, — ^majesty.  The  hum  of  voioes  mled  the 
chamber.  Then,  Inr  another  door,  in  charge  of  officers,  Hualpa  ap- 
peared, and  was  led  to  the  dais  opposite  the  king.  Before  au  Aste- 
oan  court  there  was  no  ceremony.  The  highest  and  the  lowlieafc 
stood  upon  a  level :  auoh,  at  least,  was  the  Mautiful  theory. 

So  intense  waa  the  curiosity  to  see  the  prisoner  that  the  speotaton 
pressed  upon  each  other,  for  the  moment  mindlea  of  the  monarch's 
presence. 

**  A  handsome  fellow  I "  said  an  old  cacique,  approvingly, 

'*  Onlv  a  boy,  my  lord  1  **  suggested  the  oriuo. 

**  And  not  ileroe-looking,  eiu«r. 

"Yes-" 

"No— » 

'*  He  might  kHl,  but  in  fair  fight :  so  I  judge  him." 

And  that  became  the  opinion  amount  the  nobles. 

"  Tour  friend  seems  confident,  Xoli.  1  like  him,"  remarked  the 
Ohalcan's  acquaintance. 

"Hush!    The  king  accuses." 

"  The  king,  said  you  I "  And  the  good  man  representing  the  oomp 
monalty,  waa  frozen  into  silence. 

In  another  quarter,  one  asked,  **  Does  he  not  wear  the  'tain's 
livery?" 

The  person  interrogated  covered  his  mouth  with  both  hands,  then 
drew  to  the  other's  ear,  and  whispered, — 

"  Yes,  he's  a  'tain's  man,  and  that,  they  sav,  is  his  crime." 

The  sharp  voice  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  court  rang  out,  and 
there  was  stillness  almost  breathless.  Up  rose  the  clerk,  a  learned 
man,  keeper  of  the  records,  and  read  the  mdictment :  that  done,  he 
laid  the  portrait  of  tiie  accused  on  the  table  before  the  judge ;  then 
the  trial  Degan. 

The  judge,  playing  carelessly  with  the  fatal  arrow,  said, — 
'*  Hualpa,  son  of  Tepaja,  the  Tihuancan,  stand  up,  and  answer." 

And  the  prisoner  arose,  and  saluted  court  and  king,  and  answered, 
*'  It  is  true,  that  on  the  night  of  the  banquet,  I  fought  the  Tezoucan ; 
by  favor  of  the  gods,  I  defeated,  without  slaying  him.  He  ia  here 
in  person  to  acquit  me." 

"  Bring  the  witness,"  said  the  judge. 

Some  of  the  officers  retired :  during  their  absence  a  solemn  hush 
prevailed ;  directly  they  returned,  carrying  a  palanquin.  Right  be- 
fore the  dais  they  set  it  down,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains.  Then 
slowly  the  Teacucan  came  forth,— weak  but  unconquered.  At  the 
judge  he  looked,  and  at  the  king,  and  all  the  fire  of  his  haughty 
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■ovl  bfurnad  in  the  glance.  Borrowing  itrength  from  his  pride,  he 
niied  hie  heed  high,  end  laid,  scornfully, — 

**  The  power  of  my  father's  friend  is  exceeding  great ,  he  speaks, 
'and  all  things  obey  him.  I  am  sick  and  suffering  ;  but  he  bade  me 
come,  and  1  am  here.     What  new  shame  awaits  me  1 " 

Montezuma  answered,  never  more  a  king  than  then  : 

**  'HnalpilU  was  wise ;  his  son  is  foolish  ;  for  the  memonr  of  the 
one  I  spare  the  other.  The  keeper  of  this  sacred  place  will  answer 
why  you  are  brought  here.  Look  that  he  pardons  you  lightly  as  I 
have." 

Then  the  judge  said,  **  Prince  of  Tezcuoo,  you  are  here  bv  my 
order.  There  stands  one  charged  with  your  murder.  Would  you 
have  had  him  suffer  the  penalty  1  You  have  dared  be  insolent.  See, 

0  prince,  that  before  to-morrow  you  pa^  the  treasurer  ten  thousand 
quills  of  gold.  See  to  it."  And,  returnmg  the  portrait  to  the  clerk, 
he  added,  *'  Let  the  accused  go  acquit." 

**  Ah  I  said  I  not  so,  said  I  not  so  f."  muttered  the  Ohalcan,  rub- 
bing  his  hands  joyfully,  and  disturbing  the  attentive  people  about 
him.  X 

**  Hist,  hist  I "  they  said  impatiently.    **  What  more  f  hearken  !  ** 

Hualpa  was  kneeling  before  the  monarch. 

"  Most  mighty  king,"  he  said,  "  if  what  I  have  done  be  worthy 
reward,  grant  me  the  discharge  of  this  fine." 

"Howl "said  Montezuma,  amazed.  **The  Tezouoan  is  your 
enen^  1 " 

**  Tet  he  fought  me  fairly,  and  is  a  warrior.'*    . 

The  eyes  of  the  king  sought  those  of  Iztlil*. 

"  What  says  the  son  of  'HualpilU  ? " 

The  latter  raised  his  head  with  a  flash  of  the  old  pride.  '*  He  is  a 
slave  of  Guatamozin's  :  I  scorn  the  intercession,  i  am  yet  a  prince 
of  Tezouco." 

Then  the  monarch  went  forward,  and  sat  by  the  judge.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard,  till  he  spoke. 

"  Arise,  and  come  near,"  he  said  to  Hualpa.  *'  I  will  do  what 
becomes  me." 

His  voice  was  low  and  tremulous  with  feeling,  and  over  his  face 
came  the  peculiar  suffusion  of  sadness  afterwards  its  habitual^  ex- 
pression. The  hunter  kissed  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  remained 
kneeling.    Then  he  continued,  — 

*'  Son  of  the  Tihuancan,  I  acknowledge  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and 

1  call  all  to  hear  the  acknowledgment.  If  the  people  have  thought 
this  prosecution  part  of  my  gratitude, — if  they  have  marvelled  at 
my  appearing  as  your  accuser,  much  have  they  wronged  me.  I 
bought  of  reward  higher  than  they  could  have  asked  for  you  ;  but 
I  also  thought  to  try  you.  A  slave  is  not  fit  to  be  a  chief,  nor  is 
every  chief  fit  to  be  a  king.  I  thought  to  try  you  :  I  am  satisfied. 
When  your  fame  goes  abroad,  as  it  will  ;  when  the  minstrels  sing 
your  valor  ;  when  Tenochtitlian  talks  of  the  merchant's  son,  who, 
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in  the  nrden,  slaw  the  tiger,  and  laved  the  life  of  M ontesumA, — ^let 
them  tMb  tell  hotr  Moutesuma  rewarded  him  ;  let  them  say  I  made, 
him  noble."  ' 

Thereupon  he  an  >Be.  and  tranaferred  the  panache  from  his  head 
to  Hualpa'a.  Thuse  olose  by  looked  at  the  gih,  and  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  that  was  not  the  orown,  but  the  crest  of  a  chief  or  oaoi- 
G(ae.  Then  they  knew  that  the  tiial  wft  merely  to  make  more  pub- 
lic the  honors  designed. 

"  Let  them  say  further,"  he  continued,  '*  that  with  my  own  hand 
I  made  him  a  warrior  of  the  highest  grade,"  And,  bending  over  the 
adventurer,  he  clasped  around  nis  neck  the  collar  of  the  supreme 
military  order  of  the  realm. '*^  "  Nor  is  that  all.  Rank  without  com- 
petence,  is  a  vexation  and  shame.  At  the  foot  of  Ohapultepec,  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  lie  an  estate  and  a  palace,  of  which  I  have  been 
proud.  Let  it  be  said,  finally,  that  I  gave  them  to  enrich  him  and 
nis  forever."  He  paused,  and  turned  coldly  to  the  Tezcucan.  **  But 
as  to  the  son  of  'Hualpilli,  his  fine  must  stand  ;  such  pride  must  be 
punished.  He  shall  pay  the  ^old,  or  forfeit  his  provmce."  Then, 
outstretching  toward  the  audience  both  his  arms,  he  said,  so  as  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  chamber,  '*  Now,  0  my  children,  justice 
has  been  done  1 " 

The  words   were  simple  ;  ^ut  the  manner,   royal  as  a  king's 


a    pontiJOfs,   brought    every  listener  to  his 


and  patriarchal 
knees. 

'*  Stand  up,  my  lord  Hualpa  I  Take  your  place  in  my  train.  I 
will  return  to  the  palace." 

With  that  he  passed  out. 

And  soon  there  was  but  one  person  remaining, — Iztlil',  the  Tez- 
cuoan.  Brought  from  Tlacopan  by  officers  of  the  court,  too  weak  to 
widk,  without  slaves  to  help  him,  at  sight  of  the  deserted  hall  his 
countenance  became  haggard,  the  light  in  his  hollow  eyes  came  and 
went,  and  his  broad  breast  heaved  passionately ;  in  that  long,  slow 
look  he  measured  the  depth  of  his  fall. 

"  O  Tezcuco,  Tezcuco,  city  of  my  fathers ! "  he  cried  aloud.  *'  This 
is  the  last  wrong  to  the  last  of  thy  race  of  kings." 

A  little  after  he  was  upon  a  bench  exhausted,  his  head  covered  by 
his  mantle.  Then  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Hr;?Jpa. 

**  How  now  I  Has  the  base-bom  come  to  enjoy  his  triumph  1  I 
cannot  strike.  Laugh  and  revile  me;  but  remember,  mine  is  the 
blood  of  kings.  The  gods  loved  my  father,  and  will  not  abandon  his 
son.    In  their  names  £  curse  you  I " 

**  Tezcucan,  you  are  proud  to  foolishness,"  said  the  hunter,  calm- 

*  The  authorities  touching  the  military  orders  of  the  Aztecs  are  f  nil  and 
complete.  Frescott,  Oonq.  of  Mexico,  VoL  L,  p.  45 ;  Acosta,  Book  YI.,  ch« 
26 ;  Mendoaa'g  OoUeo.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  VoL  L,  Pi  65. 
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ly.  '*  I  onme  to  lerve  you.  Within  An  hour  I  have  become  niMtei 
of  eUvei — " 

**  And  were  yourself  a  ilave  1 " 

*'  Well,  I  won  my  freedom ;  I  ilew  a  beast  and  conquered  a 
—  But,  prince,  my  slaves  are  at  the  door.  Oommand  them  to 
Tlaoopan." 

"  Play  courtier  to  those  who  have  influence  :  lean  your  ambition 
upon  one  who  can  advance  it.     I  am  undone. 

"  I  am  not  a  courtier.  The  service  I  offor  you  springs  from  a  war- 
rior's motive.  I  propose  it,  not  to  a  man  of  power,  but  to  a  prince 
whose  courage  is  superior  to  his  fortune." 

Vor  a  moment  the  Tescuoan  studied  the  glowing  face ;  then  his 
brows  relaxed,  and,  sighing  like  a  woman,  and  like  a  woman  over- 
come by  the  unexpected  gentleness,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  tears. 

**  Let  me  call  the  slaves,  O  prince,"  said  Hualpa. 

Thrice  he  dapped  hit  hands,  whereat  four  tattooed  <umane«  stalked 
into  the  chamber  with  a  palanquin.  Iztlil'  took  seat  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  being  borne  away,  when  he  called  the  hunter. 

*'  A  word,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  passion  was  gone. 
'*  Though  my  enemy,  you  have  been  generous,  and  remembered 
my  misfortunes  when  all  others  forsook  me.  Take  with  you  this 
mark.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wear  it,  for  the  time  is  nearly  come  when 
the  son  of  'Hualpilli  will  be  proscribed  throughout  the  valley  ;  but 
keep  it  in  witness  that  I,  the  son  of  a  king,  ucknowledged  your  right 
ana  fitness  to  be  a  noble.    Farewell." 

Hualpa  could  not  refuse  a  present  so  delicately  given  ;  extending 
h.ii  hand,  he  received  a  bracoiet  of  gold,  set  with  an  Aztec  diamond 
ot  immense  value.  He  dusped  it  upon  his  arm,  and  followed  the 
carriage  into  the  btruot. 
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Ahd  now  WM  oome  the  time  of  all  the  year  most  pleasant, — ^the  time 
when  ihe  maywy  was  greenest,  when  the  caoti  burst  into  flowers, 
and  in  every  field  women  and  children,  with  the  strong  men,  went 
to  pluck  the  ripened  maize.  Of  the  summer,  onljr  the  wealth  and 
beauty  remained.  The  Goddess  of  Abundance  divided  the  worship 
which,  at  other  seasons,  was  mostly  given  to  Huitzil'  and  Tezoa' ;  * 
in  her  temples  the  days  were  all  of  prayer,  hymnins,  and  priestly 
ceremony.  No  other  towers  sent  up  such  columns  oithe  blue  smoke 
so  grateful  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Sun ;  in  no  other  places  were  there 
such  incessant  burning  of  censers,  presentation  of  gifts,  and  sacra- 
ficeof  victims.  Throughout  the  valley  the  people  carolled  those 
songs  the  sweetest  and  most  millennial  of  men, — the  songs  of  hur- 
vest,  peace,  and  plentv. 

I  nave  before  said  that  Tezouco,  the  lake,  was  the  especial  pride 
of  the  Astecs.  When  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air  tranquil,  it  was 
very  beautiful ;  but  when  the  king,  with  his  court,  all  in  state,  set 
out  for  the  hunting-grounds  on  the  northern  shore,  its  beauty 
rose  to  splendor.  By  his  invitation  ^at  numbers  of  oitiisens,  in 
style  suited  to  tiie  honor,  joined  their  canoes  to  the  flotilla  com- 

Eosing  the  retinue.  ^  And  let  it  not  be  foigotten  that  the  Aztec  loved 
is  canoe  as  in  Christendom  the  good  knight  loved  his  steed,  and 
decorated  it  with  all  he  knew  of  art ;  that  its  prow,  rising  hish  above 
the  water,  and  touched  by  the  master  sculptors,  was  dressed  in  gar- 
lands and  fantastic  symbols  ;  that  its  light  and  shapely  canopy,  ele* 
gantly  trimmed  within,  was  shaded  by  curtains,  and  surmounted  by 
trailing  streamers;  and  that  the  slaves,  four,  six,  and  sometimes 
twelve  in  number,  dipped  and  drew  their  flashing  padcQes  in  fault- 
less time,  and  shone  afar  brilliant  in  livery.  So,  when  the  multi- 
tude of  vessels  cleared  the  city  walls^  and  with  music  and  songs 
dashed  into  the  open  lake,  the  vexy  water  seemed  to  dance  and 
quiver  with  a  sensuous  pleasure. 

In  such  style  did  Montezuma  one  pleasant  morning  leave  his  cap- 
ital.   Oalm  was  the  lake,  and  so  dear  that  the  refleouon  of  the  idcy 

*  T«M)atIipooS|  a  god  next  ki  rank  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Supposed  or*' 
•tor  of  the  world. 
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above  seemed  a  bed  of  blue  below.  There  were  mnsio,  and  sho^uts, 
and  merry  gongs,  and  from  the  city  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the 
thousands  who,  from  the  walls  and  housetops,  witnessed  the  pa- 
geant. And  his  canoe  was  the  soul  of  the  pomp,  and  hehad  with  him 
his  favorite  minstrel  and  jester,  and  Maxtla  ;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind  that  made  him  indififerent  to  the  scene  and  pro- 
spective sport.  Some  distance  out,  by  his  direction,  the  slaves  so 
manoeuvred  that  all  the  flotilla  passed  him  ;;  then  he  said  to  Max- 
tla, **  The  will  has  left  me.  I  will  not  hunt  to-day  ;  yet  the  pas- 
time must  go  on  ;  a  recall  now  were  unkingly .  Look  out  for  a  way 
to  follow  the  train,  while  I  return." 

The  chief  arose,  and  swept  the  lake  with  a  bright  glance.  *'  Yon- 
der is  a  chinampa  ;  I  can  take  its  master's  canoe." 

"  Do  so.  Give  this  ring  to  the  lord  Ouitlahua,  and  tell  him  to 
conduct  the  hunt." 

And  soon  Maxtla  was  hurrying  to  the  north  with  the  signet, 
while  the  monarch  was  speeding  more  swiftly  to  the  south. 

''For  Iztapalax>an."  said  the  latter  to  his  slaves.  '*Take  me 
there  before  the  lords  reach  the  hunting-grounds,  and  you  shall 
have  a  feast  to-night." 

They  bent  to  the  paddles,  and  rested  not  until  he  saw  the  white 
houses  of  the  city,  built  far  into  the  lake  in  imitation  of  the  capi- 
tal 

'*  Not  to  the  town,  but  to  the  palace  of  Guatamozin,"  he  then 
said.    *'  Speed  1  the  sun  is  rising  high." 

Arrived  at  the  landing,  Montezuma  set  forward  alone  to  the  pal- 
ace. The  path  led  into  a  grove  of  cedar  and  wild  orange-trees,  in- 
terspersed with  eeihcUf  the  true  kings  of  the  forests  of  New  Mexico. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  perfume  ;  birds  sang  to  each  other  from  the 
coverts  ;  the  adjacent  cascades  playod  their  steady,  muffled  music  ; 
and  altogether  morning  on  the  lake  was  less  beautiful  than  morning 
in  the  'tzin's  garden.  la  the  multitude  of  Walks  he  became  bewil- 
dered ;  but,  as  he  was  pleased  by  all  he  beheld,  he  walked  on  with- 
out consulting  the  sun.  At  length,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
he  came  to  the  arena  for  martial  games  ;  and  there  he  found  Hual- 
pa  and  To'  practising  with  the  bow. 

He  had  been  wont  to  regard  lo'  as  a  child,  unripe  for  any  but 
childish  amusements,  and  hardly  to  be  trusted  alone.  Absotbed  in 
his  business  of  governing,  he  had  not  observed  how  increase  of 
years  brought  the  boy  strength,  stature,  and  corresponding  tastes. 
Now  he  was  admonished  of  his  neglect  ;  the  stripling  shomd  have 
been  familiarized  with  bow,  sling,  and  maquahuitl ;  men  ought  to 
have  been  given  him  for  comrades  ;  the  warrior's  school,  even  the 
actual  field,  had  been  better  for  him  than  the  nursery.  An  idea  of 
ambition  also  occurred  to  the^monarch.  When  he  himself  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  ? 
Ouitlahua,  Gacama,  the  lord  of  Tlacopan  1    Why  not  lo'  t 
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Meanwhile  the  two  diligently  pnnaed  their  tport.  At  tl^a 
moment  the  king  oame  upon  them,  Hnalpa  was  giving  some  direc- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  braye  weapon.  The  hoj 
listened  eagerly, — a  sign  that  pleased  the  observer,  for  nothing  is 
so  easy  as  to  natter  the  hope  of  a  dreamy  heart.  Observing  them 
farther,  he  saw  lo'  take  the  stand,  draw  the.  arrow  quite  to  the 
head,  and  strike  the  tat^t.  At  the  second  trial,  he  pieroed  the 
centret  Hualpa  em  braced  the  scholar  joyously ;  and  thereupon  the 
king  warmed  toward  the  warrior,  and  tears  blinded  his  eyes. 
Advancing  into  the  arena,  the  danging  oi(  his  golden  sandals 
announced  his  presence. 

And  they  koelt  and  kissed  the  earth. 

*'  Stand  up  1 "  he  said,  with  the  smile  which  gave  his  countenanoe 
a  womanly  beauty.  And  to  Hualpn  he  addM,  "  I  thought  your 
palace  by  Ghapultepec  would  be  mote  attractive  than  the  practice  of 
arms ;  more  credit  should  have  been  given  the  habits  of  a  hunter. 
[  was  right  to  make  you  noble.  But  what  can  you  mak»  of 
loM" 

*'  If  yoa  will  give  the  time,  O  king,  f  can  make  him  of  excellent 
skilL" 

<  *  And  what  says  the  son  of  Tecalco  1 " 

lo'  knelt  «gainf  saying,  '*  I  have  a  pardon  to  ask—" 

"A  pardon  1    For  wishing  to  be  a  warrior  ?  *' 

*'  If  the  king  will  hear  me,— I  have  heard  you  say  that  In  your 

Jronth  you  divided  your  *avs  between  the  camp  and  the  temples, 
earning  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  the  priest  and  tiie  warrior. 
That  I  may  be  able  some  day  to  serve  you,  O  king,  I  have  stoloi 
away  from  Tenochtitlan — " 

Montezuma  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  boy's  head,  and  said, 
''No  mor^.  I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  will  ask  the  great 
Huitzil'  to  give  you  strength  and  courage.  Take  my  permission  to 
be  a  warrior,  ^jrise,  now,  and  give  me  the  bow.  It  is  long  since  I 
pulled  the  cord,  and  jnv  hand  may  have  weakened,  and  my  eyes 
become  dim  ;  but  I  d&allenge  you  both  I  I  have  a  diield  wrought 
of  pearl  and  sold,  unfit  for  the  field,  yet  beautiful  as  a  prise  of 
skiU.  Who  ]uantii  an  arrow  nearest  yon  target's  heart,  his  the 
shield  shall  be." 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  after  preparation,  the  monarch 
dropped  his  mantle,  and  took  the  stand.  He  drew  the  shaft  to  his 
ear  with  a  careless  show  of  skill ;  and  when  it  quivered  in  the 
target  about  a  palm's  breadth  below  the  mark,  he  said,  laughing, 
*'  1  am  at  least  within  the  line  of  the  good  bowman.  A  Tlasoalan 
would  not  have  escaped  scarless." 

lo*  next  took  the  bow,  and  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  hit  the  lower 
edge  of  the  heart  squarely  above  the  king's  bolt. 

*'  Mine  is  the  i^ield,  mine  is  the  shield  1 "  he  cried,  ezultingly. 
"  Oh,  that  a  minstrel  were  here  1  I  would  have  a  song,— mynrsi 
song!"  4 
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**  Tery  pnrad  i "  iftid  the  kiii|;,  good-hamoredlj.  *'  Know  yoQ) 
boy,  the  warrior  ooimta  hia  captives  only  when  the  battle  is  end^. 
Here,  lord  Hualpa,  the  boaster  should  be  beaten.  Prove  your 
quality.  To  you  there  may  be  more  in  this  trial  than  a  song  or  • 
golden  shield." 

The  hunter  took  the  vacant  place ;  his  arrow  whistled  away,  and 
the  report  came  back  from  the  target.  By  a  happy  accident,  if 
such  it  were,  the  copper  point  was  planted  exactly  in  we  middle  of 
the  space  between  the  other  two. 

More  joyous  than  before  arose  the  cry  of  Io\  **  I  have  beaten  ti 
king  and  a  warrior  t    Mine  is  the  shield,  mine  is  the  shield  ! " 

And  the  king,  listening,  said  to  himself,  "  I  remember  my  own 
youth,  and  its  earliest  victory,  and  how  Ipassed  from  successes  at 
first  tiie  most  trifling.  Ah !  who  but  Huitzil',  father  of  all  the 
gods,  can  tell  the  endl  Blessed  the  day  when  I  can  set  before  him 
theprospect  of  a  throne  instead  of  a  shield  ! " 

The  target  was  brought  him,  and  he  measured  the  distance  of 
each  arrow  from  the  centre ;  and  when  he  saw  how  exactly  Hualpa's 
was  planted  between  the  others,  his  subtile  mind  detected  the  pur- 
pose and  the  generosity. 

"The  victory  is  yours,  O  my  son,  and  so  is  the  shield,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  **  But  ah !  were  it  given  you  to  look  with 
eyes  like  mine,-^with  eyes  sharpened  by  age  for  the  discovery  of 
blessings,  your  rejoicing  would  be  OT««r  a  friend  found,  whose  loVe 
is  proof  against  vanity  and  the  hope  of  reward." 

Hualpa  understood  him,  and  was  proud.  What  was  the  prize  lost 
to  Montezuma  gained  1 

"  It  grows  late ;  my  time  is  sacred,"  said  the  king.  **  Lord 
Hualpa,  stay  and  guide  me  to  the  palace.  And  lo',  be  you  my 
courier  to  the  'tzin.     Go  before,  and  tell  him  I  am  condng." 

The  boy  ran  ahead,  and  as  they  leisurely  followed  him,  the  mon- 
arch relapsed  into  melancholy.  In  the  shade  of  a  eeiba  tree  he 
stopped,  and  said,  '*  There  is  a  service  you  might  do  me,  that  lies 
nearer  my  heart  than  any  other." 

"  The  will  of  the  great  king  is  mine,"  Hualpa  replied,  with  a  low 
reverence. 

"  When  I  am  old,"  pursued  Montezama,  *'when  the  things  of 
earth  begin  to  recede  from  me,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  son 
worthy  to  lift  the  Empire  from  my  shoulders.  While  I  am  going 
up  the  steps  of  the  temple,  a  seeker  of  the  holy  peace  that  lies  in 
worship  and  prayer,  the  government  would  not  then  be  a  care  to 
disturb  me.  But  I  am  sensible  that  no  one  could  ^us  relieve  me 
unless  he  had  the  strong  hand  of  a  warrior,  and  was  fearless  except 
of  the  gods.  lo'  is  my  only  hope.  From  you  he  first  caught  the 
desire  of  greatness,  and  you  can  make  him  great.  Take  him  as  a 
comrade ;  love  him  as  a  brother ;  teach  him  the  elements  of  war, — 
to  wield  spear  and  maquahuiU ;  to  bear  shield,  to  command,  and  to 
be  brave  and  generous.    Show  him  the  ways  of  ambition.    Above 
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aU,"— as  he  spoke  he  raised  his  head  and  hand,  and  looked  the  im- 
personation of  his  idea, — '*  above  all,  let  him  know  that  a  king  may 
find  his  glory  as  much  in  the  love  of  his  people  as  in  his  power.  Axai 
I  nnderstood  ?  " 

Hnalpa  did  not  look  up,  but  said,  *' Am  I  worthy  ?  -I  have  the 
skill  of  hand  ;  but  have  I  the  learning  1  '* 

**  To  make  him  learned  belongs  to  the  priests.  I  only  asked  you 
to  make  hiai  a  warrior."  . 

"  Does  not  that  belong  to  the  gods  t  ** 

"  No :  he  derives  nothmg  from  them  but  the  souL  They  will  not 
teaoh  him  to  launch  the  arrow." 

**  Then  I  accept  the  charge.     Shall  he  go. with  me  t " 

''Always, — even  to  battle.*' 

O  mighty  king !  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming  fate  upon  thy 
spirit  then  } 
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CHAPTER  IL 


XHB  KlirO  AND  XHB  'T2Xir. 

Thb  visit  was  unexpected  to  Guatamozin,  and  its  object  a  mystery; 
but  he  thought  only  of  paying  the  guest  meet  honor  and  respect, 
for  he  was  still  the  great  king.  And  so,  bareheaded  and  unarmed, 
he  went  forth,  and  meeting  him  in  the  garden,  knelt,  and  saluted 
him  after  the  manner  of  the  court. 

**'  I  am  glad  to  say  the  word  of  welcome  to  my  father's  brother. 
Know,  O  ung,  that  my  house,  my  garden,  and  all  you  behold  are 
yours." 

Haalpa  left  them ;  then  Montezuma  replied,  the  sadness  of  his 
voice  softening  the  austerity  of  his  manner, — 

"I  have  loved  you  well,  Guatamozin.  Very  good  it  was  to 
mark  you  come  up  from  boyhood,  and  day  by  day  grow  in  strength 
and  thought,  I  never  knew  one  so  rich  in  promise.  Ours  is  a 
proud  race,  and  you  seemed  to  have  all  its  genius.  From  the  be- 
ginning you  were  thoughtful  and  provident ;  in  the  field  there  was 
always  a  victory  for  you,  and  in  council  your  words  were  the  soul 
of  policy.  O,  ill  was  the  day  evil  came  l)etween  us,  and  suspicion 
shatterea  the  love  I  bore  you  I  Arise  !  I  have  not  crossed  the 
lake  for  explanations  ;  there  is  ttiat  to  speak  of  more  important  to 
us  both." 

The  *tzin  arose,  and  look(3d  into  the  monarch's  face,  his  own  suf- 
fused with  grief. 

'*  Is  not  a  king  punished  for  the  wrong  he  does  ?  " 

Montezuma's  brow  lowered,  chilling  the  fixed  look  which  was  his 
only  answer  ;  and  the  'tzin  spoke  on. 

'*  I  <»nnot  accuse  you  directly ;  but  this  I  will  say,  O  king  :  ii 
just  man,  and  a  brave,  never  condemns  another  up<Hi  suspicion," 
I 
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The  monaroVs  eyes  blazed  with  sadden  fire,  and  from  his  mow- 
Uatl  he  drew  a  knife.  The  'tzin  moved  not ;  the  armed  hand  stopped ; 
an  instant  each  met  the  other's  gaze,  then  the  weapon  was  flung 
away. 

*'  I  am  a  child/'  said  the  king,  vexed  and  ashamed.  "  When  I 
came  here  I  did  not  think  of  the  past,  I  thought  only  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  trouble  has  devoured  my  strength  of  purpose,  until  my 
power  mocks  me,  and,  most  miserable  of  men,  I  yearn  to  fly  from 
myself,  without  knowing  where  to  find  relief.  A  vague  impulse — 
whence  derived,  except  from  intolerable  sufiering  of  mind,  I  know 
not — ^brought  me  to  you.  O  'tzin,  silent  be  the  differences  that 
separate  us.  Yours  I  know  to  be  a  tongue  of  undefiled  truth ;  and 
if  not  for  me  now,  for  our  country,  and  the  renown  of  our  fathers, 
I  believe  you  will  speak.  ^ 

The  shame,  the  grief,  and  the  self-accusation  moved  the  'tzin 
more  than  the  deadly  menace. 

**  Set  my  feet,  0  king  I  set  my  feet  in  the  way  to  serve  or  save 
my  country,  and  I  will  tread  it,  though  every  step  be  sown  with  the 
terrors  of  Mictlan." 

"  1  did  not  misjudge  you,  my  son,"  the  king  said,  when  he  had 
again  perfectly  niastered  his  feelings. 

Ana  Quatamozin,  yet  more  softened,  would  have  given  him  all 
the  old  love,  but  that  Tula,  contracted  to  the  Tezcucan,  rose  to 
memory.  Ohecking  the  impulse,  he  regarded  the  unhappy  monarch 
sorrowfully. 

And  the  latter,  glancing  up  at  the  sun,  said, — 

**  It  is  getting  late.  I  left  the  train  going  to  the  hunting-grounds. 
"By  noon  they  will  return,  and  I  wish  to  be  at  the  city  before  them. 
My  canoe  lies  at  the  landing ;  walk  there  with  me,  and  on  the  way 
I  will  speak  of  the  purposes  of  my  visit." 

Their  steps  as  they  went  were  slow,  and  their  faces  downcast  and 
solemn.    Tne  king  was  first  to  speak. 

**  As  the  time  requires,  I  have  held  many  councils,  and  taken  the 
voice  of  priest,  warrior,  and  merchant ;  and  they  agree  in  nothing 
but  their  confusion  and  fear. 

"  The  king  forgets, — I  have  been  barred  his  councils,  and  know 
not  what  they  considered." 

"  True,  true ;  yet  there  is  but  one  topic  in  all  Anahuac,— in  the 
Empire.  Of  that,  the  tamaties  talk  gravely  as  their  masters  ;  only 
one  class  asks,  *  Who  are  the  white  men  making  all  this  trouble  f* 
while  the  other  argues,  '  They  are  here  ;  they  are  gods.  What  are 
we  to  dot'" 

*'  And  what  say  the  councils,  O  king  ?  " 

**  It  could  not  be  that  all  would  speak  as  one  man.  Of  different 
castes,  they  are  differently  moved.  The  pabas  believe  the  Sun  has 
sent  us  some  goodly  warriors,  whrm  nothing  earthly  can  subdue. 
They  advise  patience,  friendship,  and  peace.  'The  eye  of 
Huitnl'  U  on  thtm,  nunbering  their  mamei.    Id  ik9  mkio  of 
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the  great  temple  he  awaiti,  and  there  he  will  constime  them  with  a 
breath,'— BO  say  the  pabas.    The  warriors  are  dumb,  or  else  borrow 
and  reassert  the  opinions  of  the  holy  men.     '  Give  them  gol^,  if 
l^ey  will  depart ;  if  not  that,  give  them  peace,  and  leave  the  issae 
to  the  gods/ — so  they  say.    Ouitlahna  says  war ;  so  does  Oaoama. 
The  merchants  and  the  people  have  no  opinion, — nothing  bat  fear. 
For  myself,  yesterday  I  was  for  war,  to-day  I  am  for  peace.     So  far 
I  have  chosen  to  aoi  upon  the  advice  of  the  pabas.    1  have  sent  the 
strangers  many  presents  and  friendly  mes8i^;es,  and  kept  aknbassa- 
dors  in  their  camp  ;  but  while  preserving  such  relations,  I  have 
continually  forbade  their  coming  to  Tenochtitlan.    They  seem 
bolder  than  men.    Who  but  they  would  have  undertaken  the  march 
from  Oempoalla?     What  tribes  or  people  could  have  conquered 
Tlascala,  as  they  have  1     You  have  heud  of  their  battles.      Did 
they  not  in  a  day  what  we  have  failed  to  do  in  a  hundred  years  f 
With  Tlascala  for  ally  they  have  set  my  word  at  naught,  and, 
whether  they  be  of  the  sun  or  the  earth,  they  are  now  marohinff  upon 
Gholula,  most  sacred  city  of  the  gods.    And  from  Oholula  were  is 
but  one  more  march.  Already  from  the  mountains  they  have  looked 
wistfully  down  on  our  valley  of  gardens,  upon  Tenodititlan.    O 
Hsin,  'tzin,  can  we  forget  the  pro^ecy  ?  " 

•< Shall  I  say  what  I  think}    Wm  the  king  hear  met"  asked 
Guatamozin. 
"  For  that  I  came.    Speak  I " 

"  I  obey  gladly.  The  opportunity  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  honor. 
And,  speakmg,  I  will  remember  of  what  race  1  am.*' 
**  Soeak  as  it  you  were  a  king." 
"  Then — 1  condemn  your  policy.'* 

The  monarch's  face  remained  placid.    If  the  bluff  words  wounded 
him,  he  dissembled  consummately. 

'^Itwasnot  well  to  go  so  often  to  the  temple,"  Guatamozin 
continued.  "  Huitzil'  is  not  there ;  the  pabas  have  only  his  name, 
his  image  and  altar ;  your  breast  is  his  true  temple  ;  there  ought 
you  to  lind  him.  Yesterday,  you  say,  you  were  for  war  ;  the  god 
was  with  you  then  :  to-dajr  you  are  for  peace  ;  the  god  has  almn- 
doned  you.  I  know  not  in  what  words  the  lords  Ouitlahua  and 
Caoama  urged  their  counsel,  nor  on  what  grounds.  By  the  Sun  ! 
theirs  is  the  only  policy  that  comports  with  the  fame  of  a  ruler  of 
Aztecs.  Why  speak  of  any  other  1  For  me,  I  would  seek  the 
strangers  in  battle  and  die,  sooner  than  a  minstrel  should  sing,  or 
tradition  tell,  how  Guatamozin,  overcome  by  fear,  dwelt  in  weir 
camp  praying^peace  as  the  beggar  prays  for  bread." 
Literally,  Guatamozin  was  speaking  like  a  kii^. 
"  I  have  heard  your  pearl-divers  say,*'  he  contmued,  *'  that  they 
never  venture  into  a  strange  sea  without  dread.  Like  the  new  seato 
them,  this  subject  has  been  to  your  people ;  but  however  the  declara- 
tion may  strike  your  ears,  O  king,  I  have  sounded  all  its  deptha. 
While  your  priests  were  asking  questions  of  speechless  hewta }  whiU 
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jam  l<ffcU  were  nnndng  their  loye  of  ease  in  the  ihade  md  per* 
inme  of  your  palace  ;  wDile  your  warriors,  forgetful  of  their  glory, 
indulged  the  fancy  that  the  new  enemy  were  gods  ;  while  Monte- 
sunia  was  watching  stars,  and  studying  omens,  and  listening  tb 
oracles  which  the  sods  know  not,  hoping  for  wisdom  to  be  found 
nowhere  as  certainly  as  in  his  own  royal  instincts, — face  to  face  with 
the  strangers,  in  their  very  camp  I  studied  them,  their  customs, 
language,  and  nature.  Take  heart,  O  king  1  Gods,  indeed  1  Why, 
like  men  I  ha^e  seem  them  hunger  and  thirst ;  like  men,  heard 
them  complain ;  on  the  other  hand,  like  men  I  have  seen  them  feed 
and  drink  to  surfeit,  and  heard  them  sing  from  glad-^ess.  What 
l|;>.  means  their  love  of  fjold  1    If  they  come  from  the  Sun,  where  the 

dwellings  of  the  god?*,  and  the  hills  they  are  built  on,  are  all  of  gold, 
why  should  they  be  seeking  it  here  I    Nor  is  that  aU.     I  listened  to 
the  interpreter,  through  whom  their  leader  explained  his  religion, 
and  they  are  worshipi>ers,  like  us ;  only  they  adore  a  woman,  in-^ 
stead  of  a  great,  heroic  god  — " 
**  A  woman  1 "  exclaimed  the  king. 

**  Nay,  the  aigument  is  that  they  worship  at  all.  Gods  do  not  adore 
each  other  I " 

I  ^  They  had  now  walked  some  distance,  and  so  absorbed  had  Monte- 

*^-  Buma  been  thatjhe  had  not  observed  the  directionthey  were^ursuing. 

Emerging  suddenly  from  a  cypress-grove,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  path  terminate  in  a  small  lake,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  excited  his  admiration.  Tall  trees,  draped  to  their  topmost 
boughs  in  luxuriant  vines,  encircled  the  little  expanse  of  water,  and 
in  its  midst  there  was  an  island,  crowned  with  a  kiosk  or  summer- 
house,  and  covered  with  orange  shrubs  and  tapering  palms. 

"  Bear  with  me,  O  king,"  said  Guatamozin,  observing  his  won- 
der. "  I  brought  you  here  that  you  may  be  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  nature  of  our  enemies.  On  that  island  I  have  an  argument 
stronger  than  the  vagaries  of  pab&s  or  fancies  of  warriors,-^  visible 
argnment." 

He  stepped  into  a  canoe  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  and,  with  a 
sweep  of  the  paddle,  drove  across  to  the  isluid.  Remaining  there, 
he  pushed  the  vessel  back. 
"  Gome  over,  O  king,  come  over,  and  see." 
Montezuma  followed  boldly,  and  was  led  to  the  kiosk.  The  re- 
treat was  not  one  of  frequent  resort.  Several  times  they  were 
stopped  by  vines  grown  across  the  path.  Inside  the  house,  we  visi- 
tor had  no  leisure  for  observation  ;  he  was  at  once  arrested  by  an 
object  that  filled  him  with  horror.  On  the  table  was  a  human  head. 
Squarely  severed  from  the  body,  it  stood  upright  on  the  base  of  the 
neck,  looking,  with  its  ghastly,  white  face,  directly  towards  the  en- 
trance. The  features  were  swollen  and  ferocious  ;  the  black  brows 
locked  in  a  frown,  with  which,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  nature 
had  as  much  to  do  as  death  ;  the  hair  was  short,  and  on  the  crown 
^ost  worn  away ;  heavy,  matted  beard  covered  the  oheeks  and 
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•bin  ;  finally,  other  means  of  identification  being  wanted,  the 
ooane,  upturned  mustache  would  have  betrayed  the  Spaniard. 
Montezuma  surveyed  the  head  for  some  time  ;  at  length,  mastlering 
his  deep  loathing,  he  advanced  to  the  table. 

**  A  teule  I "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  A  man, — only  a  man  1 "  exclaimed  Guatamozin,  so  sternly  that 
the  monach  shrank  as  if  the  blue  lips  of  the  dead  had  speken  to 
him.     "  Ask  yourself,  O  king,  Do  gods  die  9 " 

Montezuma  smiled,  either  at  his  own  alarm  or  at  the  ghastly  ar- 
gument. 

"  Whence  came  the  trophy  ! "  he  askeil. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  battle  of  ^auhtlan  t " 

**  Surely  ;  but  tell  it  again." 

<*  When  the  strangers  marched  to  TIascala,"  the  'tzin  began, . 
"  their  chief  left  a  garrison  behind  him  in  the  town  he  founded.  I 
was  then  on  the  coast.  To  convince  the  people,  and  particularly 
the  army,  that  they  were  man,  I  determined  to  attack  them.  An 
opportunity  soon  occurred.  Your  tax-gathers  happening  to  visit 
!Nauhtlan,  the  township  revolted,  and  claimed  protection  of  the 
garrison,  who  marched  to  their  relief.  At  my  instance,  the  caciques 
drew  their  bands  together,  and  we  set  upon  the  enemy.  TheToto* 
naques  fled  at  our  first  war-cry  ;  but  we  strangers  welcomed  us 
with  a  new  kind  of  war.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  thunder 
seemed  theirs,  and  they  hailed  jgreat  stones  upon  ua,  and  after  a 
while  came  against  us  upon  their  fierce  animals.  When  my  war- 
riors saw  them  come  leaping  on,  they  fied.  All  was  lost  T  had, 
but  one  thought  more,—  a  captive  taken  might  save  the  Empire.  I 
ran  where  the  strangers  clove  their  bloody  way.  This  ** — and  he 
pointed  to  the  head — **  was  the  chief,  and  I  met  him  in  the  rout, 
raging  like  a  tiger  in  a  herd  of  deer.  He  was  bold  and  strong,  and, 
shouting  his  battle-cry,  he  rushed  upon  me.-  His  spear  went  through 
ray  shield.  I  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  slew  the  beast ;  then  I 
dragged  him  away,  intending  to  bring  him  alive  to  Tenochtitlan  ; 
but  he  slew  himseU.  So  look  again  I  What  likeness  is  there  in 
that  to  a  god  9  O  king,  I  ask  you,  did  ever  its  sightless  eyes  see 
the  glories  of  the  Sun,  or  its  rotting  lips  sing  a  song  in  heaven  ?  Is 
Huitzil'  or  Tezca'  made  of  such  stuff  9 

The  monarch,  turning  away,  laid  his  h»nd  familiarly  on  the  'tzin's 
arm,  and  said, — 

"  Oome,  I  am  content.    Let  us  gp." 

And  they  started  for  the  landing. 

"  The  strangers,  as  I  have  said,  my  son,  are  marching  to  Oholula, 
And  Malinohe— so  their  chief  is  culed — now  says  he  is  coming  to 
Tenochtitlan." 

"To  Tenochtitlan  1  In  its  honored  name,  in  the  name  of  its 
kings  and  gods,  I  protest  agaioat  his  coming ! " 

**Too  late,  too  late  ! "  replied  Montezuma,  his  face  working  as 
though  a  pang  were  at  his  heart    **  I  have  invited  him  to  wva^** 
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**  AllM,  alas  1 "  cried  Guatamosin,  ■olemnly.  "  The  dav  he  enteri 
the  capital  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  woa,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready commenced.  The  manr  victories  will  have  been  in  vain.  T^e 
Erovmces  will  drop  away,  like  threaded  pearls  when  the  string  is 
roken.  O  king,  oetter  had  you  buried  your  crown, — ^better  for 
your  people,  better  for  your  own  glory  1 " 

*'  four  words  are  bitter,"  said  the  monarch,  gloomily. 

**  I  speak  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  darkened  by  a  vision  of 
Anahuao  blasted,  and  her  glory  gone,"  returned  the  'tzin.  Then 
in  a  lament,  vivid  with  poetic  C(doring,  he  set  forth  a  picture  of 
the  national  ruin, — the  armies  overthrown,  the  city  wasted,  the  old  ^ 
religion  supplanted  by  a  new.  At  ^e  shore  where  the  canoe  was 
waiting,  Montezuma  stopped,  and  said,— 

**  You  have  spoken  boldly,  and  I  have  listened  patiently.  One 
ihiuff  more  :  What  does  Guatamoziu  say  the  king  should  do ) " 

**It  is  not  enough  for  the  servant  to  know  his  own  place ;  he 
should  know  his  master's  also.  I  say  not  what  the  king  should  do, 
but  I  will  say  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  king." 

Rising  from  the  obeisance  with  which  he  accompanied  the  words, 
he  said,  boldly, — 

"  Oholula  shoul(i  be  the  grave  of  the  invaders.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation should  '^rike  them  in  the  narrow  streets  where  they  can 
be  best  assailed.    Shut  up  in  some  square  or  temple,  hunger  will 

S{ht  them  for  us,  and  wm.  But  I  would  not  trust  the  citizens 
one.  In  sight  of  the  temples,  so  close  that  a  conch  could  sum- 
mon them  to  the  attack,  I  would  encamp  a  hundred  thousand  war> 
riors.  Better  the  desolation  of  Oholula  than  Tepochtitlan.  If  all 
things  else  failed,  I  would  take  to  the  last  resort;  I  would  call  in 
the  waters  of  Tezcuco  and  drown  the  city  to  the  highest  oodUm, 
So  would  I,  O  king,  if  the  crown  and  signet  were  mine." 

Montezuma  looked  from  the  speaker  to  the  lake. 

"  The  project  is  bold,"  he  said,  musingly  ;  "  but  if  it  failed,  my 
son  1 " 

'*  The  failure  should  be  but  the  beginning  of  the.  war." 

**  What  would  the  nations  say  1" 

**  They  would  say,  *  Montezuma  is  still  the  great  king.'  If  they 
do  not  that — ** 

*♦  What  then  ? " 

**  Oall  on  the  teottietU.  The  gods  can  be  made  speak 'whatever 
your  policy  demands." 

**  Does  my  son  blaspheme  I"  said  M»ntezuma,angrily. 

'*  Nay,  I  but  spoke  of  what  has  happened.  Long  rule  the  good 
god  of  our  fathers  1  ' 

Tet  the  monarch  was  not  satisfied.  Never  before  had  discourse 
been  addressed  to  him  in  strain  so  bold. 

"They  see  all  things,  even  our  hearts,"  he  said,  turning  coldly 
away.  *' Farewell.  A  courier  will  come  for  you  when  your  prea« 
ence  ii  wanted  in  the  city," 
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And  to  they  leparated,  oonioiout  that  no  healing  had  beon  brought 
to  their  broken  friendship.  At  the  oanoe  moved  o£f,  the  'tzin  knwt, 
bat  the  king  looked  not  that  way  again. 
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"  What  can  they  mean  ?  Here  have  they  been  loitering  aiooe 
morning,  as  if  the  lake,  like  the  tiangues,  were  a  place  for  idlera. 
As  I  love  the  gods,  if  I  knew  them,  they  should  be  punished  1 " 

So  the  farmer  of  the  ehinampa  heretofore  desoribied  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  princess  Tula  gave  expression  to  his  wrath  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  employment ;  that  is,  he  went  crawling 
among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  pruning-knife  in  hand,  here  clipping 
a  limb,  there  loosening  the  loam.  Emerging  from  the  thicket 
after  a  protracted  stay,  his  ire  was  again  aroused. 

**  Still  there !  Thieves  maybe,  watching  a  chance  to  steal.  But 
we  shall  see.  My  work  is  done,  and  I  will  not  take  eyes  off  ol 
them  again." 

The  good  man's  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  occupants  of  a  canoe, 
which,  since  sunrise,  had  been  plying  about  the  garden,  never  sta- 
tionary, seldom  more  tiian  three  hundred  yards  away,  yet  always 
keeping  on  the  side  next  the  city.  Once  in  a  while  the  uaves  with- 
drew their  paddles,  leaving  the  vessel  to  the  breeze  ;  at  such  times 
it  drifted  so  near  that  he  could  see  the  voyageurs  reclining  in  the 
shade  of  the  blue  canopy,  wrapped  in  Mcotipib  such  as  none  but 
lords  or  distinguished  merchants  were  permitted  to  wear. 

The  leisurely  voyag&iMrSy  on  thdir  part,  appeared  to  have  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed  from  the 
efUnampa. 

"  There  he  is  again !    See  1"  said  one  of  them. 

The  other  lifted  the  curtain,  and  looked,  and  laughed. 

"  Ah !  it  we  could  send  an  arrow  there^  just  near  enough  to 
whistle  through  the  orange-trees.  Tula  would  never  hear  the  end 
of  the  story.  He  would  tell  her  how  two  thieves  came  to  j^lnnder 
him  ;  how  they  shot' at  him ;  how  narrowly  he  escaped — ** 

**  And  how  valiantly  lie  defended  the  garden.  By  Our  Mother, 
lo',  I  have  a  mind  to  try  him  I " 

Hualpa  half  rose  to  measure  the  distance,  but  fell  back  at  once. 
"No.  Better  than  we  get  into  no  difficulty.  We  are  messengers, 
and  have  these  flowers  to  deliver.  Besides,  the  judge  is  not  to 
my  liking." 

**  Tula  is  merciful,  and  would  forgive  you  for  the  'tzia's  sake." 

**  I  meant  the  judge  of  the  court,'  Hualpa  sud,  soberly.  "You 
never  saw  him  lut  l^e  golden  arrow,  as  if  to  draw  it  across  yonc 
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portndt  It  ii  pleaaanter  sitting  here,  in  the  shade,  rooked  by  th« 
water." 

'*  And  pleasanter  yet  to  be  made  noble  and  nuuiter  of  a  pf^laoe 
over  bv  Okapultepeo,''  lo*  answered.  "  But  see  I  Yonder  is  a 
canoe. 

** From  the  city  I" 

"  It  is  too  far  off  ;  wait  awhile." 

Bat  Uualpa,  impatient,  leaned  oyer  the  side,  and  looked  for  him* 
xelf.  At  the  time  they  were  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lake, 
At  least  a  league  from  the  oapitaL  Long,  regular  swells,  something 
iike  those  of  th»  sea  when  settling  into  oalm,  tumbled  the  surface  $ 
far  to  the  south,  however,  he  discerned  the  canoe,  looking  no  longer 
hhan  a  blue-winged  gull. 

"  It  is  coming  ;  I  see  the  prow  this  way.     Is  the  vase  ready  t " 

"  The  vase  1    You  forget ;  there  are  two  of  them." 

Hualpa  looked  down  confused. 

*'  Does  th«  'tzin  intend  them  both  for  Tula  1 " 

Hualpa  was  the  more  embarrassed* 

"Flowers  have  a  meaning  ;  sometimes  they  tell  tales.  Let  me 
ee  if  I  cannot  read  what  the  'tzin  would  say  to  Tula." 

And  lo'  went  forward  and  brought  the  vases,  and  placing  them 
before  him,  began  to  study  each  flower. 

'*  lo,"  said  Hualpa,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  but  one  of  the  vases  is  ^he 
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**  And  the  other  f  "  asked  the  prince^  looking  up.  -    \ 

Hualpa's  face  flushed  deeper. 

"  The  other  is  mine.    Have  you  not  two  sisters  f  " 

lo's  eyes  dilated  ;  a  moment  he  was  serious,  then  He  burst  out 
lauffhing. 

'*  I  have  you  now  I    Nenetzin, — she,  too,  has  a  lover." 

The  hunter  never  found  himself  so  at  loss  ;  he  played  with  the 
loops  of  his  eacanpUf  and  refused  to  take  his  eves  off  the  comii^ 
oanoe.  Through  his  veins  the  blood  ran  merruy  ;  in  his  brain  it 
iutuxioated,  like  wine. 

*'  I  heard  how  love  makes  women  of  warriors  ;  now  I  will  see, — 
I  will  see  how  brave  you  are." 

'*Ho,  slaves  !  Put  the  canoe  about ;  yonder  are  those  whom  I 
would  meet,"  Hualpa  shouted. 

The  vessel  was  headed  to  the  south.  A  long  distance  had  to  be 
passed,  and  in  the  time  the  ambassador  recovered  bimseU.  Lying 
down  again,  and  twanging  the  chord  of  his  bow,  he  endeavored  to 
compose  a  speech  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  the  vase  to  Tula. 
But  his  thoughts  would  return  to  his  own  love  ;  the  laugh  with 
which  lo'  received  his  explanation  flattered  him  ;  and,  true  to  the 
logic  of  the  passion,  he  already  saw  the  vase  accepted,  and  hunself 
the  favored  of  l^enetzin.  From  that  point  the  world  of  drr-\ms  was 
bat  a  step  distant  ;  he  took  the  step,  but  was  brought  back  by  lo*. 

"  They  recognize  ua  j  Nenetzin  waves  her  scarf  1 " 
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The  approMhIng  TeMel  wm  elegtnt  u  the  art  of  th«  Aitaoan 
■hipnuMiter  oonld  make  it.  The  pro«r  wm  soulptared  into  the  head 
and  slender,  ourred  neok  of  a  iwan.  The  paaaengera,  ttix  aa  eyer 
journeyed  on  lea  waTe,  sat  under  a  oanopy  of  royal  green,  abore 
which  floated  a  paiMoht  of  lonff,  trailing  feathen,  colored  like 
the  canopy.  Like  a  creature  of  the  water,  lo  lightly,  ao  gracefully, 
the  boat  curew  nigh  the  meaaengere.  When  alongaide,  lo'  aprang 
aboard,  and  with  boyish  ardor,  embraced  his  sisters. 

"  What  has  kept  you  so  1 " 

"  We  stayed  to  see  twenty  thousand  warriors  cross  the  cause- 
way," replied  Nenetain. 

**  Where  can  they  be  going  > " 

•*  To  Oholula.*' 

The  news  excited  the  boy  ;  turning  to  speak  to  Hualpa,  he  was 
reminded  of  his  duty. 

"  Here  is  a  messenger  from  Quatamoain,— the  lord  Hualpa,  who 
slew  the  tiger  in  the  garden." 

The  heart  of  the  young  warrior  beat  violently ;  he  touched  the 
floor  of  the  canoe  wiui  his  palm. 

And  Tula  spoke.  "  We  nare  heard  the  minstrels  sing  the  story. 
Arise,  lord  Bualpa." 

"  The  words  of  the  noble  Tula  are  pleasanter  than  any  song. 
Will  she  hear  the  message  I  bring  f  " 

She  looked  at  lo'  and  Nenetzin,  and  assented. 

"  Qnatamoain  salutes  the  noble  Tula.  He  hopes  the  blessings  of 
the  ffods  are  about  her.  He  bade  me  say,  that  four  mornings  mo 
the  king  visited  him  at  his  palace,  but  talked  of  nothing  but  we 
strangers :  so  that  tiie  contract  with  Istlil',  the  Teaouoan,  still 
holds  gooo.  Further,  the  king  asked  his  counsel  aa  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  strangers.  He  advised  war,  whereupon  the  king 
became  angry,  and  departed,  saying  that  a  courier  would  come  for 
the  'tzin  when  his  preaenoe  was  wanted  in  the  city ;  so  the  banish- 
ment  also  holds  good.  And  so,  finally,  there  is  no  more  hope  from 
interviews  with  Uie  king.  All  that  remains  is  to  leave  the  cause  to 
time  and  the  gods." 

A  moment  her  calm  face  was  troubled ;  but  she  recovered,  and 
said,  with  simple  dignity, — 

"  I  thank  yon.    £i  the  'tain  well  and  patient  ?  " 

'*  He  is  a  warrior,  noble  Tula,  and  foemen  are  marching  through 
the  provinces,  like  welcome  guests  ;  he  thinks  of  them,  and  cursea 
the  peace  as  a  season  fruitful  of  dishonor." 

Nenetzin,  who  had  been  quietly  listening,  was  aroused. 

**  Has  he  heard  the  news!  Does  he  not  know  a  battle  ia  to  ba 
iouffhtinOholuLit" 


"Such  tidings  will  be  medicine  to  his  spirit." 

"  A  battle  1  *^  cried  lo'.     **  Tell  me  about  it,  Nenetzin." 

**I,  toO|  will  listen/'  said  Hualpa ;  "for  the  ^oda  have  giviii  mt 
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ft  loVo  of  words  spoken  with  a  yoice  tweettr  than  the  flatet  ci 
Texoa'." 

The  girl  laughed  aloud,  and  waa  well  pleased,  although\  she 
answered, — 

*'  M^  father  gave  me  a  bracelet  this  monung,  bat  he  did  not 
oarry  ms  love  so  far  as  to  tell  me  his  purposes ;  and  I  am  not  yet  a 
warrior  to  talk  to  warriors  about  battles.  The  lord  Maztla,  eyto 
Tula  here,  can  better  tell  you  of  such  things." 

"Of  what?  "asked  Tub. 

"  lo'  and  his  friend  wish  to  know  all  about  the  war." 

The  elder  princess  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said  gravel^, 
"  You  may  tell  the  'tzin,  as  from  me,  lord  Hualpa,  that  twenty 
thousand  warriors  this  morning  marched  for  Oholula;  that  the 
citizens  there  have  been  armed ;  and  to-morrow,  the  gods  willing, 
Malinche  will  be  attacked.  The  king  at  one  time  thought  of  con- 
ducting the  expedition  himself ;  but  by  persuasioa  of  the  paba, 
Mualox,  he  has  given  the  command  to  the  lord  Ouitlahua." 

lo'  clapped  his  hands.  '*  The  gods  are  kind ;  let  us  rejoice,  O 
Hualpa !  What  marchins  of  armies  there  will  be  I  What  battles  1 
Hasten*,  and  let,  us  to  Oholula ;  we  can  be  there  before  the  night 
sets  in." 

**  What  ?  "  said  Nenetzuu  "  Would  you  fight,  lo'  I  No,  no ;  come 
home  ?rith  us,  and  I  will  put  my  parrot  in  a  tree,  and  you  may  shoot 
at  him  all  day." 

The  boy  went  to  his  own  canoe,  and,  returiiing,  held  up  a  shield 
of  pearl  and  gold.  **  See !  With  a  bow  I  beat  our  father  and  the 
lord  Hualpa,  and  this  was  the  prize." 

**  That  a  shield  1 "  Nenetzin  said.  "  A  toy, — a  mere  brooch  to  a 
Tlascalan.    I  have  a  tortoise-shell  that  will  serve  you  better." 

The  boy  frowned,  and  a  rejoinder  was  on  his  lips  when  Tula 
spoke. 

«Th^  flowers  in  your  vases  are  very  beautiful,  lord  Hu^Jpa. 
What  altar  is  to  receive  the  tribute  ?  " 

Nenetzin's  badinage  had  charmed  the  ambassador  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  embassy  ;  so  he  answered  confusedly,  "  The  noble  Tula 
reminds  me  of  my  duty.  Before  now,  standing  upon  the  lulls  of 
Tihuanco,  watching  the  morning  brightening  in  the  east,  1  have 
forgotten  myself.    I  pray  pardon — "    , 

Tula  glanced  archly  at  Nenetzin.  "  The  morning  looks  pleasant ; 
doubtless,  its  worshipper  will  be  forgiven." 

And  then  he  knew  the  woman's  sharp  eyes  had  seen  into  his  in- 
ner hearty,  and  that  the  audacious  dream  he  there  cherished  was  ex- 
posed ;  yet  his  confusion  gave  place  to  delight,  for  the  discovery 
had  been  published  with  a  smile.  Thereupon,  he  set  one  of  the 
vases  at  her  feet,  and  touched  the  floor  with  his  palm,  and  said,— 

"  I  was  charged  by  Guatamozin  to  salute  you  again,  and  say  that 
these  flowers  would  tell  you  all  his  hopes  and  wuhes." 
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Ai  she  raised  the  gift,  her  hand  trembled  ;  then  he  disooTered 
how  precious  a  simple  Oholulan  vase  would  beoome  ;  and  wiih  thai 
his  real  task  was  before  him.  Taking  the  other  yase,  he  knelt  be-j 
fore  Nenetzin. 

'*I  have  but  little  skiU  in  courtierly  ways,"  he  said.  **  In  fl-iwers 
I  see  nothing  but  their  beauty ;  and  what  i  would  have  theye  say 
is,  that  if  Nenetzin,  the  beaut^ul.  Nenetzin,  will  accept  them,  she 
will  make  me  very  happy." 

The  girl  looked  at  Tum,  then  at  him  ;  then  she  raised  the  yase, 
and,  laughing,  hid  her  face  in  the  flowers. 

But  little  more  was  said ;  and  soon  the  lashings  were  cost  o^  and 
the  vessels  separated. 

On  the  return  Hualpa  stopped  at  Tenoehtitlan,  and  in  the  diade 
of  the  portico,  over  a  cup  of  the  new  beverage,  now  all  the  fashion, 
received  from  Xoli  the  particulars  of  the  contemplated  attack  upon 
the  strangers  in  Cholula ;  for,  with  his  usual  diligence  in  the  fields 
of  gossip,  the  broker  had  early  informed  himself  of  all  that  was  to 
be  heairal  of  the  affiiir.  And  that  nighi,  while  lo'  dreamed  of  war, 
and  the  hunter  of  love,  the  'tzin  paced  his  study  or  wandered 
through  his  gardens,  feverishly  solicitous  about  the  result  of  the 
expedition. 

"  If  it  fail,"  he  repeated  over  and  over, —  "  if  it  fail,  Malinohe 
will  enter  Tenoehtitlan  as  a  god  I " 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THV  KINO   DEMANDS  ▲  SION  OF  MUALOX. 

Nkxt  morning  Mualox  ascended  the  tower  of  his  old  CfL  The 
hour  was  so  early  that  the  stars  were  still  shining  in  the  east.  He 
fed  the  fire  in  the  great  urn  until  it  burst  into  cheery  flame  ;  then, 
spreading  his  mantle  on  the  roof,  he  laid  down  to  woo  back  the 
slumber  from  which  he  had  been  taken.  By  and  by,  a  man,  armed 
with  a  javelin,  and  clad  in  cotton  mul,  came  up  the  steps  and  spoke 
to  the  pf.ba. 

*'  Does  the  servant  of  his  god  sleep  this  morning  )  " 

Mualox  orose  and  kissed  the  pavement. 

"  Montezuma  is  welcome.    The  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  him  ' 

"  Of  all  the  gods,  Mualox  1 " 

"  Of  all,~even  Quetzal's,  O  king  ! " 

"  Arise  I  Last  night  I  bade  you  wait  me  here.  I  said  I  would 
come  with  the  morning  star ;  yonder  it  is,  and  I  am  faithful.  The 
time  is  fittest  for  my  business." 

Mualox  arose,  and  stood  before  the  monarch  with  bowed  h«ad 
and  crossed  hands. 

**  Montezuma  knows  his  servant" 
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**YetIaeekto  know  bim  better.  Mualox,  Bfaaloz,  have  yon 
room  for  a  perfect  love  aside  from  Quetzal'' t  What  would  you  do 
former*  ^ 

"  Ask  me  rather  what  I  would  not  do." 

"Hear  me,  then.  Lately  you  have  been  a  councillor  in  my 
palace ;  with  my  poliby  and  purposes  you  are  acquainted ;  you 
knew  of  the  much  to  Oholula,  and  the  order  to  attack  the  strang- 
ers ;  you  were  present  when  they  were  resolved — " 

"  And  opposed  them.    Witness-for  me  to  Quetzal',  O  king  ! " 

**  You  prophesied  evil  and  failure  from  them,  and  for  that  I  seek 
you  now.    Tell  me,  O  Mualox,  spake  you  then  as  a  prophet  ?  " 

The  paba  ventured  to  look  up  and  study  the  face  of  tEe  questioner 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  flickering  light. 

"  I  know  the.  vulgar  have  called  me  a  magician,"  he  said,  slowly ; 
"  and  sometimes  they  have  spoken  of  my  commerce  with  the  stars. 
To  say  that  either  report  is  true,  were  wrong  to  the  gods.  Regard- 
ful of  them,  I  cannot  answv  you  ;  but  1  can  say — and  its  sufficiency 
depends  on  your  wisdom— your  slave,  O  king,  is  warned  of  your  in- 
tention. Ton  come  asking  a  sign ;  you  would  have  me  prove  my 
power,  that  it  nay  be  seen." 

"  ^jr  the  Sun—" 

**  Nay, — ^if  my  master  will  permit, — another  word." 

**  I  came  to  hear  you ;  say  on." 

'*  You  spoke  of  me  as  a  councillor  in  the  palace,  flow  may  we 
measure  the  value  of  honors  )  By  the  intent  with  which  they  are 
given?  O  king,  had  you  not  thought  the  poor  paba  would 
use  his  power  for  the  betrayal  of  his  god ;  had  you  not  thought  he 
could  stand  between  you  and  the  wrath — " 

**  No  more,  Mualox,  no  more  I "  said  Montezuma.  "  I  confess  I 
asked  you  to  the  palace  that  you  might  befriend  me.  Was  I  wrong 
to  count  on  your  loyalty  ?  Are  you  not  of  Anahuac  1  And  further  : 
I  confess  I  come  now  seeking  a  sign.  I  command  you  to  show  me 
the  future  I " 

"If  you  do  indeed  believe  me  the  beloved  of  Quetzal  and  his 
prophet,  then  you  are  bold,— even  for  a  king." 

"Until  I  wrong  the  gods,  why  should  I  fear?  1,  too,  am  a 
priest." 

'  *  Be  wise,  0  my  master  I  Let  the  future  alone ;  it  is  sow^  with 
sorrows  to  all  you  love." 

"  Have  done,  paba  ! "  the  king  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  I  am  weary, 
— ^by  the  Sun  !  I  am  weary  of  such  words." 

llie  hol^  man  bowed  reverently,  and  touched  the  floor  with  his 
palm,  aaymg, — 

"  Mualox  lays  his  heart  at  his  master's  feet.  In  the  time  when 
his  bewrd  was  black  and^his  spirit  young,  he  began  the  singjmg  of 
two  songs,— one  of  worship  to  Quetzal ,  the  other  of  love  lor 
HontenunA."  ^.4 
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Tl^ese  words  he  said  tremulously ;  and  ihere  wm  that  in  the 
manner,  in  the  bent  form,  in  the  low  obeisanoe,  which  soothed  the 
impatience  of  the  king,  so  that  he  tamed  away,  and  looked  out  over 
the  city.  And  day  b^n  to  gild  the  east ;  m  a  short  time  the  snn 
would  claim  his  own.  Still  the  monarch  thought,  still  Mualox 
stood  humbly  waiting  his  pleasure.  At  length  the  former  approached 
the  fire. 

*'  Mualox,"  he  said,  speaking  slowlyi  ''  I  crossed  the  lake  the 
other  day,  and  talked  with  Quatamozin  about  the  strangers.  He 
satisfied  me  they  are  not  Uulesy  and,  more,  he  urged  me  to  attack 
them  in  Oholula." 

'*The  *tzin  !'*  exclaimed  Maalox,  in  strong  surprise. 

Montezuma  knew  the  love  of  the  paba  for  the  young  oadque 
rested  upon  his  supposed  love  of  Quetzal' ;  so  .he  continued, — ''^ 

"  The  attack  was  planned  by  lum ;  only  he  would  have  sent  a 
hundred  thousand  warriors  to  help  the  citizens.  The  order  is  out ; 
the  companies  are  there  ;  blood  will  run  in  the  streets  of  the  holy 
city  to-day.  The  battle  waits  on  the  sun,  and  it  is  nearly  up. 
Mualox," — ^his  manner-  became  solemn,  "  Muabx,  on  this  da^s 
work  bides  my  peace.  The  morning  comes  :  by  all  your  prophet's 
power,  tell  me  what  the  night  will  bring  i " 

Sorely  was  the  paba  troubled.  The  king's  faith  in  his  qualities 
as  prophet  he  saw  was  absolute,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  deny 
the  character. 

"  Does  Montezuma  believe  the  Sun  would  tell  me  what  it  with- 
holds from  its  child  1» 

*'  Quetzal',  not  the  Sun,  will  speak  to  you." 

"  But  Quetzal'  is  your  enemy. 

Montezuma  laid  his  hand  on  the  paba's.  "  I  have  heard  you 
speak  of  love  for  me;  prove  it  now,  and  your  reward  shall  be 
princely.  I  will  give  you  a  palace,  and  many  slaves,  and  riches  be> 
yond  count." 

Mualox  bent  his  head,  and  was  silent.  Enjoyment  of  a  palace 
meant  abandonment  of  the  old  GtL  and  sacred  service.  Just  then 
the  wail  of  a  watcher  from  a  distant  temple  swept  faintly  by ;  he 
heard  the  cry,  and  from  his  surplice  drew  a  trumpet,  and  through  it 
sung  with  a  swelling  voice, — 

"  Morning  is  come !  Morning  is  come  1  To  the  temples,  O 
worshippers  1    Morning  is  come  1 " 

And  the  warning  hymn,  the  same  that  had  been  heard  from  the 
old  tower  for  so  many  ages,  beard  heralding  suns  while  the  dty 
was  founding,  given  now,  amid  the  singer's  sore  perplexity,  was  an 
assurance  to  his  listening  deity  that  he  was  faithful  against  kingly 
blandishments  as  well  as  kingly  neglect.  While  the  words  were 
being  repeated  from  the  many  temples,  he  stood  attentive  to  them, 
then  he  turned,  and  said, — 

'*  Montezuma  is  generous  to  his  slave ;  but  ambition  is  a  goodly 
tree  gone  to  dust  in  my  heart ;  and  if  it  were  not,  O  king,  what 
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•re  all  yoar  treMtires  to  fchat  in  the  golden  oihambert  Kay,  kefl^ 
your  offeringSf  and  let  me  keep  the  temple.  I  hnngor  alter  no 
riehea  except  audi  aa  lie  in  the  love  of  Quetzal'."  v 

*'Then  tell  me,"  aaid  the  monardb,  impatiently,^ — "without 
prioe,  tell  me  hia  will" 

**  I  cannot,  I  am  but  a  man ;  bat  this  much  I  can — "  He 
faltered ;  the  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  clos^  tightly,  and  the 
breast  labored  painfully. 

"  I  am  waitinj.     Speak  !    What  can  you  ? " 

"  Will  the  king  trust  his  servant,  and  go  with  him  down  into  the 
CilMainl" 

'*  To  talk  with  the  Morning,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the  monarch 
tdo  well  remembering  the  former  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  ancient  house. 

**  My  master  mistakes  me  for  a  juggling  soothsayer  ;  he  thinks  I 
will  look  into  the  halk  of  the  Sun  through  burning  drugs,  and  the 
magic  of  unmeaning  words.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mor* 
ning;  I  have  no  incantations.  I  am  but  the  dutiful  slave  of 
Quetzal',  the  {[od,  and  Montezuma,  the  king." 

The  royal  listener  looked  away  again,  debating  with  hia  fears, 
whioh|  it  is  but  jiist  to  say,  were  not  of  harm  from  the  paba.  Men 
unfamiliar  with  the  custom  do  not  thiuk  lightly  of  encountering 
things  unnatural ;  in  this  instance,  moreover,  favor  was  not  to  be 
hoped  from  the  god  through  whom  the  forbidden  knowledge  was 
to  oome.  But  curiosity  and  an  uncontrollable  intei-est  ix.  the  result 
of  the  affiur  in  Oholula  overcame  his  apprehensions. 

**  I  will  go  with  you.    I  am  ready,"  he  said.  . 

The  old  man  stooped,  and  touched  the  roof,  and,  rising,  said,  '*  I 
have  a  little  world  of  my  own,  O  king ;  and  though  without  stih 
and  atara,  and  the  erand  harmony  which  only  the  gods  can  give,  it 
has  ita  wonders  and  beauty,  and  is  to  me  a  place  of  perpetual  de- 
light. Bide  my  return  a  Uttle  while.  I  will  go  and  prepare  the 
WW  for  jrou." 

Besuming  his  mantle,  he  departed,  leaving  the  king  to  study  the 
new*bom  day.  When  he  came  back,  the  valley  and  the  sky  were 
full  of  the  glory  of  the  sun  full  risen.  And  they  descended  to  the 
azotecUf  thence  to  the  court-yard.  Taking  a  lamp  hanging  in  a  paa 
sage-door,  the  holy  man,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  conducted  hia 
gneat  into  the  labyrinth.  At  first,  the  latter  tried  to  recollect  the 
course  taken,  the  halla  and  atairs  passed,  and  the  stories  descended ; 
but  the  thread  was  too  often  broken,  the  light  too  dim,  the  way  too 
intoioate.  Soon  he  yielded  himself  entirely  to  his  guide^  and  follow* 
ed,  wondering  much  at  the  massiveness  of  the  building,  and  the 
:  oonrage  necessary  to  live  there  alone.  I^orant  of  the  aeal  which 
had  iMCome  the  motive  of  the  paba's  life,  inspiring  him  with  incred- 
ible cunning  and  industry,  and  equally  without  a  conception  of  tiie 
power  there  ia  in  one  idea  long  awake  in  the  aoul  and  nuraed  into 
mania,  it  waa  not  aiogolar  that,  ■§  they  went,  the  monareh  ahou^ 
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ttim  the  rety  walls  into  witneasM  dorroboraiit  of  the  traditions  of 
the  temple  and  the  weird  claims  of  its  keeper.  j 

Passing  the  kitchen,  and  descending  the  last  fliffht  of  steps,  they 
came  to  wa  trap-door  in  the  passage,  beside  which  lay  the  ladder  of 
ropes. 

'*  Be  of  courage  a  little  longer,  O  king,*'  said  Muaioz,  flinging  the 
ladder  through  the  doorwav.     "  We  axe  almost  there." 

And  the  paba,  leaving  the  lamp  above,  committed  himself  qonfi- 
dently  to  the  ropes  and  darkness  below.  A  suspicion  of  his  maduMS 
occurred  to  the  king,  whose  situation  called  for  consideration  ;  in 
fact,  he  hesitated  to  follow  farther ;  twice  he  was  called  to  ;  and 
when,  finally,  he  did  go  down,  the  secret  of  his  courage  was  an  idea 
that  they  were  about  to  emerge  from  the  dusty  caverns  into  the  freer 
air  of  day ;  for,  while  yet  in  the  passage,  he  heard  the  whistle  of  ft 
bird,  and  fancied  he  detected  a  fragrance  as  of  flowers. 

"  Your  hand  now,  O  king,  and  Mualox  will  lead  you  into  his 
world." 

The  motives  that  constrained  the  holy  man  to  this  step  are  not 
easily  divined.  Of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  house,  that  htul  was  by 
him  the  most  cherished ;  and  of  all  men  the  king  was  the  last-whom 
he  would  have  voluntarily  chosen  as  a  participant  in  its  secrets,  since 
he  alone  had  power  to  break  them  up.  The  necessity  must  have  been 
very  great ;  possibly  he  felt  his  influence  and  peculiar  character  de- 
pendent upon  jrielding  to  the  pressure  ;  the  moment  the  step  was 
resolved  upon,  however,  nothing  remained  but  to  use  the  mysteries 
for  the  protection  of  the  abode ;  and  with  that  purpose  he  went  to 
prepare  the  way. 

Mndi  study  would  most  of  us  have  required  to  know  what  was 
essential  to  the  purpose  ;  not  so  the  paba.  He  merely  trimmed  the 
lamps  already  lighted,  and  lighted  and  disposed  others.  His  plan 
was  to  overwhelm  the  visitor  by  the  first  glance ;  without  warning, 
without  time  to  study  details,  to  flash  upon  him  a  crowd  of  impossi- 
bilities. In  the  mass,  the  generality,  the  whole  together,  a  god's 
hand  was  to  be  made  apparent  to  a  superstitious  f  au^y. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THIB  MASSAOBB  JX  OHOLULA. 

Insidb  the  hall,  scarcely  a  step  from  the  curtain,  the  monarc]^  stop- 
ped bewildered  ;  half  amaced,  half  alarmed,  he  surveyed  the  cham- 
ber, now  glowing  as  with  day.  Flowers  blooming,  birds  singing, 
shrubbery,  thick. and  green  as  in  his  own  garden.  Whence  came 
they  ?  how  were  they  nurtured  down  so  »r  ?  And  the  countless 
subjeots  painted  on  the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  woven  in  oolors  on 
the  tapeitry,-^surely  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  maite*  wha 
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had  wrought  m>  nwrvelloaily  in  the  golden  ohamber.  The  extent  ol 
the  oaUi  eieggerated  by  the  light,  impreMed  him.  Filled  with  the 
presence  of  what  seemed  impouibilitiei,  he  cried  out :  s 

*«  The  abode  of  QuetialM^ 

**No/'  answered  Mualoz,  **  not  his  abode,  only  his  temple,— the 
temple  of  his  own  building." 

And  from  that  time  it  was  with  the  king  as  if  the  god  were  actu- 
ally present. 

The  paba  read  the  effect  in  the  monarch's  manner, — in  his  atti- 
tude, in  the  softness  of  his  tread,  in  thedoudy,  saddened  expression 
of  his  countenance,  in  the  whisper  with  which  he  spoke ;  he  read  it 
and  was  assured. 

"  This  way,  O  king  !  Though  your  servant  cannot  let  you  see 
into  the  Sun,  or  give  you  the  sign  required,  follow  him,  and  he  will 
brinff  you  to  hear  of  events  in  Cnolula  even  as  they  transpire.  Be- 
member,  however,  he  sa^s  now  that  the  Oholulansand  the  twenty 
thousand  warriors  will  fail,  and  the  night  bring  you  but  sorrow  and 
repentance." 

Along  the  aisles  he  conducted  him,  until  they  came  to  the  foun- 
tain, where  the  monarch  stopped  again.  The  light  there  was 
brighter  than  in  ihe  rest  of  the  hall.  A  number  of  birds  flew  up, 
soared  by  the  stranger ;  in  the  space  around  the  marble  basin  stood 
vases  crowned  with  flowers  ;  the  floor  was  strewn  mth  wreaths  and 
garlands ;  the  water  sparkled  with  silvery  lustre ;  yet  all  were  lost 
on  the  wondering  g^uest,  who  saw  only  Tecetl, — a  vision,  once  seen, 
to  be  looked  at  again  and  again. 

Upon  a  couch,  a  little  apart  from  the  fountain,  she  sat,  leaning 
against  apile  of  cushions,  which  was  covered  bjr  a  mantle  of  plu- 
maje.  Her  garments  were  white,  and  wholly  without  ornament ; 
her  hair  strayed  lightly  from  a  wreath  upon  her  head ;  the  childish 
hands  lay  clasped  in  her  lap ;  upon  the  soft  mattress  rested  the 
delicate  limbs,  covered,  but  not  concealed,  the  soles  of  the  small  feet 
tinted  with  warmth  and  life,  like  the  pink  and  rose  lining  of  cer- 
tain shells.  So  fragile,  innocent,  and  beautiful  looked  she,  anc^  so 
hushed  and  motionless  withal, — so  like  a  spirituality, — tiiat  the 
monarch's  <|[uick  sensation  of  sympathy  shot  through  his  heart  an 
absolute  pam. 

"Disturb  her  not ;  let  her  sleep,"  he  whispered,  waving  his 
hand. 

Mualox  smiled. 

'*  Nay,  the  full  battle-cry  of  your  armies  would  not  waken 
her." 

The  influence  of  the  Will  was  upon  her,  stronger  than  slumber. 
Not  yet  was  she  to  see  a  human  being  other  than  the  p»ba, — not 
even  the  oreat  king.  A  little  longer  was  she  to  be  happy  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  actual  world.  Ah,  many,  many  are  the  victims  of  af- 
fection unwise  in  its  very  fulness  I 
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Again  and  again  the  monaroh  •oanntil  the  airPi  fioe,  eharmed, 
yet  awed.  The  paba  had  said  the  sleep  wai  waleleM ;  and  that  waa 
a  mystery  unreported  by  tradition,  unknown  to  his  philosophy,  aoid 
rarer,  if  not  greater,  than  death.  If  life  at  all,  what  kind  waa  it  t 
The  lonser  he  looked  and  reflected,  the  lovelier  she  grew.  So 
eompletely  was  his  oredulitv  gained  that  he  thought  not  once  of 
questioning  Mualoz  about  her ;  he  was  content  with  believing. 

The  paba,  meantime,  had  been  holding  one  of  her  hands,  and 
gasing  mtentiy  in  her  face.  When  he  looked  up,  the  monardi  was 
startled  by  his  appearance ;  his  air  was  imposing,  his  eiyw  light^u 
with  the  mesmeric  force. 

*'  Sit.  O  king,  and  give  ear.  Through  the  lips  of  his  child,  Quet- 
zal' will  speak,  and  tell  you  of  the  day  in  Cholula.'' 

He  spoke  imperiously,  and  the  monaroh  obe;^ed.  Then,  disturbed 
only  bv  the  chimins  of  the  fountain,  and  sometimes  by  the  whistling 
of  the  birds,  Teoetl  oegan,  and  softly,  brokenly,  unconsciously,  told 
of  the  massacre  in  the  holy  city  of  Oholula.  Not  a  question  was 
asked  her.  There  was  little  prompting  aloud.  Much  did  the  king 
marvel,  never  once  doubted  he. 

*'  The  sky  is  very  dear,*'  said  TeoetL     "  I  rise  into  the  air ;  I 
leave  the  city  in  the  lake,  and  the  lake  itself ;  now  the  mountains 
are  below  me.    Lo,  another  city !    I  descend  Ag^mj  the  azotea$ 
of  a  temple  receives  me ;  around  are  great  houses.     Who  are  these 
I  see  1    There,  in  front  of  the  temp^,  they  stand,  in  lines ;  even 
in  the  shade  their  garments  glisten.    They  have  shields ;  some 
bear  long  lances,  some  sit  on  Strang  animals  that  have  eyes  of 
fire  and  ring  the  pavement  with  theur  stamping." 
**  Does  the  king  understand  f  "  asked  Mualox. 
"She  describes  the  strangers,"  was  the  repl;^. 
And  Tecetl  resumed.    *' There  is  one  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  throng ;  he  speaks,  they  listen.    I  cannot  repeat  his  words,  or 
understuid  them,  for  they  are  not  like  ours.     Now  I  see  his  face, 
and  it  is  white ;  his  eyes  are  black,  and  his  cheeks  bearded ;  he  is 
angry;  he  points  to  the  city  around  the  temple,  and  his  voice 
grows  harsh,  and  his  face  dark." 
The  king  approached  a  step,  and  whispered,  **  Malinche !  *' 
But  Mualoz  replied  with  &shing  eyes,  "The  servant  knows  his 
god ;  it  is  Quetzal' ! " 

"  He  spells,  I  listen,"    Tecetl  continued,  after  a   rest,    and 
tbenceforw  her  sentences  wore  dven  at  longer  intemkls.    *'  Now 
he  is  through ;  he  waves  his  hand,  and  the  luteners  retire,  and  go 
to  different  quarters ;  in  places  they  kindle  fires ;  the  gates  are  open, 
and  some  station  themselves  there." 
*'  Named  she  where  this  is  happening  ff  **  asked  Monteauma. 
"  She  describes  the  strangers ;  and  are  they  not  in  Oholula,  O 
•  Ungt    She  also  spoke  of  the  Azoteas  of  a  temple — " 

**True,  true,"  replied  the  king,  moodily.     "The  preparati(nui 
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mmk  b*  going  on  In  the  iqaM!*  of  tho  temple  in  whioh  BlAlinohe 
WM  lodged  iMt  night." 

Teoetl  oontinued.  *'  And  now  I  look  down  the  street }  *  or^owd 
epproeohee  from  the  city — " 

**  Spealc  of  them,"  Mud  Mualoz.  *'  I  would  know  who  they  ere." 

**  Some  of  them  wear  long  beards  and  robes,  like  yours,  father,— 
robes  white  and  reaching  to  their  feet ;  in  front  a  few  come  swing- 
ins  eensers — " 

**The]r  arepabas  from  the  temples,"  said  Mualox. 

"  Behind  them  I  see  a  greater  orowd,"  she  continued.  '*  How 
stateb^  their  step  i  How  beautiful  their  plumes  ! "  '' 

**  The  twenty  thousand  !  the  army  t "  said  Mualox. 

*'  No,  she  spoke  of  them  as  plumed.  They  must  be  lords  and 
caciques  going  to  the  temple."  While  speal; in<A  the  monarch's  eyes 
wandered  restlessly,  and  he  sighed,  saying,  "  Where  can  the  com- 
panies be  1    It  is  time  they  were  in  the  cuy." 

So  his  anxiety  betrayed  itself. 

Then  Mualox  said,  grimly,  **  Hope  not,  0  king.  The  priests  and 
caciques  go  to  death  j  the  army  would  but  swell  the  flow  of  blood." 

Montezuma  cli^pped  his  hands  and  drooped  his  head. 

"  Yet  more,"  said  Teoetl,  almost  immediately  ;  another  orowd 
comes  on,  a  band  reaching  far  down  the  street ;  they  are  naked, 
and  come  without  order,  bringing-" 

"  The  tamaties,**  said  Mualox,  without  looking  from  her  face. 

*'  And  now,"  she  said,  "  the  city  begins  to  stir.  I  look,  and-  on 
the  house<tops  and  temples  hosts  collect ;  from  all  the  towers  the 
smoke  goes  up  in  bluer  columns  ;  yet  all  is  still.  Those  who  carry 
the  censers  come  near  the  gate  below  me ;  now  they  are  within  it ; 
the  plumed  train  follows  them,  and  the  square  begins  to  fill.  Back 
by  the  great  door,  on  one  of  the  animals,  the  god — " 

"  Quetzal,"  muttered  Mualox. 

'*  A  company,  glistening,  surrounds  him  ;  his  face  seems  whiter 
than  befoVe,  his  eyes  darker  ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm,  white  plumes 
toss  above  his  head.  The  censer-bearers  cross  the  square,  and  the 
air  thickens  with  a  sweet  perfume.  Now  he  speaks  to  them  ;  his 
voice  is  harsh  and  high  ;  they  are  frightened  ;  some  kneel,  and 
begiu  to  pray  as  to  a  god  ;  others  turn  and  start  quickly  for  the 
gate." 

"  Take  heed,  take  heed,  0  king  1"  said  Mualox,  his  eyes  aflame. 

And  Montezuma  answered,  trembling  with  fear  and  rage,  *'  Has 
Analiuacj^no  gods  to  caiA  for  her  children  ? " 

"  What  can  they  against  the  Supreme  Quetzal'  ?  It  is  a  trial  of 
power.     The  end  is  at  hand  ! " 

Never  man  spoke  more  confidently  than  the  paba. 

By  this  time  Tecetl's  face  was  flushed,  and  her  voice  faint.  Mua- 
lox  filled  the  hollow  of  his  hand  with  water,  and  laved  her  forehead. 
And  she  sighed  wearily  and  continued, — 

<*  The  fur-faced  god  —" 
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*<  Hark  tht  words,  0  king,— mark  tlit  words  t "  Mid  tht  pftbA. 

«  The  fair>fMed  god  quits  speaking ;  he  watss  his  hand,  and  one 
of  his  company  on  the  stops  of  the  temple  answers  with  a  shout 
Lo  i  a  stream  of  fire,  and  a  noise  like  the  bursting  of  »  oload  I  a 
rising,  rollinff  cloud  of  smoke  veils  the  whole  front  of  the  house. 
Huw  tlie  sm<Mce  thickens  I  How  the  strangers  rush'into  the  square  t 
The  square  iti^  trembles  i    I  do  not  understand  it,  father—" 

"  It  is  battle  i    On,  child  1  a  king  waits  to  see  a  god  in  battle. ** 

*'Im  my  pictures  there  is  nothing  like  this,  nor  have  you  told  me 
of  anvthiiig  like  it.  (),  it  is  fearful  1 "  she  said.  "  The  crowd  in  ^ho 
middle  of  the  square,  those  who  came  from  the  city,  are  broken, 
and  rush  here  and  there  ;  at  the  gates  they  are  beaten  back  ;  some 
climbiuff  the  walls,  are  struck  by  arrows,  and  fall  down  screaming. 
Uark  t  now  they  call  ou  the  gods,— HuilKil',  Teaoa',  Quetial*.  And 
why  are  they  not  heard  9  Where,  father,  where  is  the  good  Quet- 
zal ?  » 

Flashed  the  paba's  eyes  with  the  superhuman  light,-— other  an* 
swer  he  deigned  not  ;  and  she  proceeded. 

"  What  a  change  nak  come  over  the  aquire  I  Where  are  they 
that  awhile  ago  filled  it  with  white  robes  au'l  dancing  plumes? " 

She  shuddered  visibly. 

"  1  look  again.  The  pavement  is  covered  with  heaps  of  the  fal- 
len, and  among  them  I  seo  some  with  plumei^  and  some  with  robes  ; 
even  the  censer-bearers  lie  still.  What  can  i*"  mean  1  And  all  the 
time  the  horror  grows.  When  the  thundci*  and  fire  and  smoke 
burst  from  near  the  temple-steps,  how  the  helpless  in  the  square 
Rhriok  with  terror  and  run  blindly  about  I  How  many  are  torn  to 
pieces  !  Down  they  go  ;  I  cannot  count  them,  they  fall  so  fast, 
and  in  such  heaps  I  Then-*-ab,  the  pavement  looks  red  1  O  father, 
itisbloud  !" 

She  stopped.  Montesuma  covored  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  the 
good  heart  that  so  loved  his  people  sickened  at  their  slaughter. 

Again  Mualoz  bathed  her  face.  Joy  flamed  in  his  eyes  ;  Quet- 
zal' was  oonsunmiating  his  vengeance,  and  confirming  the  prophesies 
of  his  servant. 

**  Go  on  ;  stay  not  1 "  he  said,  sternlv.     "  Tho  story  is  not  told.'' 

**  Still  the  running  to  and  fro,  and  the  screaming  ;  still  the  fire 
flashing,  and  the  smoke  rising,  and  the  hissing  of  arrows  and  sound 
of  blows  ;  still  the  prayers  to  Huitzil'  1 "  said  TecetL  "  I  loi>k 
down,  and  under  the  smoke,  which  has  a  chokinff  smell,  I  see  the 
fallen.  Bed  pools  gather  in  the  hollow  places,  plumes  are  broken, 
and  robes  are  no  longer  white.  0,  the  piteous  looks  I  see,  the 
moans  I  hear,  the  many  faces,  brown  like  oak-leaves  faded,  turned 
stilly  up  to  the  sun  1 " 

<*Tho  people  of  the  god,— tell  of  them/'  said  Mualoz. 

**  I  search  for  them, — I  see  them  on  the  steps  and  out  by  the 
walls  and  the  gates.  They  are  all  in  their  places  yet ;  not  one  of 
them  is  down ;  theirs  the  arrows,  and  the  fire  and  thunder." 
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*•  DoM  the  kins  hear  7  "  Mked  Mnalox.  **  Onlr  the  pebas  end 
caoiquee  periih.  Who  may  prerame  to  oppoie  Quetaal't  Look 
farther,  child.    Tell  us  of  the  dty." 

'*  Oladlj,  moet  gladly  1  Now,  abroad  over  the  city.  The  people 
quit  the  houie-topa  ;  they  run  from  all  direottoni  to  the  troubled 
temple ;  they  crowd  the  streets ;  about  the  gaves,  where  the  gods 
are,  they  strugs^e  to  get  into  the  square,  and  the  air  thickens  with 
tiieir  arrows.    The  gcKl— '' 

"What  god?" 

*'  The  white-plumed  one."  t 

"Quetzal'!    C»oon!'»  ^ 

"Hehas— "    She  faltered. 

'•What?" 

"  In  my  pictures,  father,  there  is  nothing  like  them.  Fire  leaps 
from  their  mouths,  and  smoke,  and  the  air  jmd  earth  tremble  when 
they  speak :  and  see — ah,  how  the  crowds  in  the  streets  go  down  be- 
fore them !  * 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  faltered. 

"Hear,  O  king!  "  said  Mualoz,  who  not  only  recognized  the  can- 
non of  the  Spaniards  in  the  description,  but  saw  their  weight  at 
that  moment  as  an  argument.  "  What  can  the  slingers,  and  the 
spearmen  of  Ohinantla,  and  the  swordsmen  of  Tenochtitlan,  against 
warriors  of  the  Sun,  with  their  lightning  and  thunder  1" 

And  he  looked  at  the  monarch,  sitting  with  his  face  covered,  and 
was  satisfied.  With  faculties  sharpened  by  a  zeal  too  fervid  for 
sympathy,  he  saw  the  fears  of  the  proud  but  kindly  soul,  and  re- 
joiced  in  ^em.     Tet  he  permitted  no  delay. 

"  Qo  on,  child  1  Look  for  the  fair-faced  god ;  he  holds  the  battle 
in  his  hand." 

"  I  see  him, — I  see  his  white  plumes  nodding  in  a  group  of 
spears.  Now  he  is  at  the  main  gate  of  the  temple,  and  speaks. 
Mark  I  The  earth  is  shaken  by  another  roar, — from  the  street  an- 
other great  oiy  ;  and  through  the  smoke,  out  of  the  sate,  he  leads 
his  band.    And  the  animals, — what  shall  I  call  them 7" 

"  Tell  us  of  the  god  ! "  replied  the  enthusiast,  himself  ignorant 
of  the  name  and  nature  of  the  horse. 

'*  Well,  well, — ^they  run  like  deer ;  on  them  the  god  and  his  oom- 
rades  plunge  into  the  masi^es  in  the  street ;  beating  back  and  pur- 
suing, striking  with  their  spears,  and  trampling  down  all  in  weir 
way.  Stones  and  arrows  are  flung  from  the  houses,  but  they  avul 
nothing.  The  god  shouts  joyously,  he  plunges  on  ;  and  the  blood 
flows  faster  than  before ;  it  reddens  the  shields,  it  drips  from  the 
spear- points — " 

"  Enou^ph,  Mualox  I  *''  said  Montezuma,  starting  from  his  seat, 
and  speakug  firmly.     "  I  want  no  more.    Guide  me  hence  1 " 
The  paba  was  surprised ;  rising  slowly,  he  asked, — 
"  Will  not  the  king  stay  to  the  end  1 " 
"  Stay  ! "  repeated  the  monarch,  with  curling  lip.    "  Are  my 
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Moplt  of  OholoU  woWm  that  I  ihonld  bo  gUd  at  theimUnghtor  t 
It  ia  murder,  nuuMaoro,  not  battle  1  Show  me  to  the  roof  again. 
Come  I "  J 

Mualox  turned  to  Teoetl ;  toaohing  her  hand,  he  found  it  cold ; 
the  sunken  eyei,  and  the  lips,  vermeil  no  longer,  admonished  him 
of  the  delicacy  of  her  spirit  and  body.  He  filled  a  rase  at  the 
fountain,  and  layed  her  face,  the  while  soothingly  repeating, 
"Tecetl,  Tecetl,  child  I"  Some  minutes  were  thus  deydted  ;  then 
kissing  her,  and  replacing  the  hand  tenderly  in  the  other  Ijini  in 
her  lap,  he  said  to  the  monarch, — 

**  Until  to-day,  O  king,  this  sacredness  has  been  sealed  from  the 

generations  that  forsook  the  religion  of  Qiietfial'.  Eye  of  mocker 
as  not  seen,  nor  foot  of  unbeliever  trod  this  purlieu,  the  last  to  re- 
oeive  his  blessing.  Tou  alone — I  am  of  the  god — ^you  alone  can  go 
abroad  knowing  what  is  here.  Never  before  were  you  so  nearly  face 
to  face  with  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds  1  And  now,  with  what  force  a 
servant  may,  I  charge  jrou,  by  the  glory  of  the  Sun.  respect  this 
house ;  and  when  you  think  of  it,  or  of  what  here  you  have  seen,  be 
it  as  friend,  lover,  and  worshipper.  If  the  king  will  follow  me,  I 
am  ready." 

"  I  am  neither  mocker  nor  unbeliever.  Lead  on/'  replied  Mon- 
tezuma. 

And  after  that,  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  the  chamber ;  he 
moved  along  the  aisles  tw>  unhappy  to  be  curious.  The  twenty 
thousand  warriors  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Teoetl ;  they  had  no^ 
it  would  seem,  entered  the  city  or  the  battle,  so  there  was  a  chance 
of  the  victory ;  yet  was  he  hopeless,  for  never  a  doubt  had  he  of  her 
stoiy.  Wherefore,  his  lamentation  was  twofold, — ^f or  his  people  and 
for  himself. 

And  Mualox  was  silent  as  the  king,  though  for  a  different  cause. 
To  him,  suddenly,  the  object  of  his  Itfe  put  on  the  garb  of  quick 
possibility.  Quetzal',  he  was  sure,  would  fill  the  streets  of  Oholula 
with  the  dead,  and  crown  his  wrath  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city.  In 
the  face  of  example  so  dreadful,  none  would  dare  oppose  him^  not 
even  Montezuma,  whose  pride  broken  was  next  to  his  faith  gained. 
And  around  the  new-bom  hope,  as  cherubs  around  the  Madonna, 
rustled  the  wings  of  fancies  most  exalted.  He  saw  the  supremacy 
of  Quetzal'  aoknowleged  above  all  others,  the  OH  restored  to  its  first 

glory,  and  the  silent  cells  repeopled,  O  happy  day  1  Already  he 
eard  the  court-yard  resounding  with  solemn  d^ants  as  of  old ;  and 
the  altar,  in  the  presence-chamber,  from  mom  till  night  he  stood, 
receiving  offerings,  and  dispensing  blessings  to  the  worshippers  who, 
with  a  faith  equal  to  his  own,  believed  the  ancient  image  the  Onb 
SUPBBMB  Gk>D. 

At  the  head  of  the  eastern  steps  of  the  temple,  as  the  king  began 
the  descent,  the  holy  man  knelt,  and  said, — 

H  "  For  peace  to  his  people  let  the  wise  Montezuma  look  to  Quet- 
zal'.   Mualox  gives  him  hia  blessing.    FarewelL" 
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A  raw  weeki  more, — weeki  of  pain,  vaoiUation,  embauies,  and  dii- 
traoted  oounoils  to  Montezuma  ;  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
nobles  ;  of  saorifioe  and  osremonies  by  the  priesta  ;  of  fear  and  woh- 
der  to  the  people.  In  that  time,  if  never  before,  the  Spaniard!  be- 
came  the  one  subject  of  discourse  thronghout  Anahuac  In  the 
tianqwZf  merchants  bargaining  paused  to  interchange  opinions 
about  them  ;  craftsmen  in  the  shops  entertained  and  frightened  each 
other  with  stories  of  their  marvellous  strength  and  ferocity  ;  porters, 
bending  under  burdens,  speculated  on  their  character  and  mission ; 
and  never  a  waterman  passed  an  acquaintance  on  the  lake  without 
lin^ring  a  while  to  ask  or  g^ve  the  latest  news  from  the  Holy  Oity, 
which,  with  the  best  grace  it  could,  still  entertained  its  scourgers. 

What  Malinche — for  by  that  name  Cortcz  was  now  universally 
known — would  do  was  the  first  conjecture  ;  what  the  great  king  in- 
tended was  the  next. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  tke  dismal  massacre  in  Oholula  accomplish- 
ed all  Oortez  proposed  ,  it  made  him  a  national  terror ;  it  smooth- 
ed the  causeway  for  his  march,  and  held  the  gates  of  Xoloo  open 
for  peaceful  entry  into  Tenoohtitlan.  Tet  the  question '  on  the 
many  tongues  was,  Would  he  come  1 

And  he  himself  answered.  One  day  a  courier  raa  up  the  great 
street  of  Tenoohtitlan  to  the  king's  palace  ;  immediately  the  portal 
was  thronged  by  anxious- citizens.  That  morning  Malinche  began 
his  march  to  the  capital, — ^he  was  coming,  was  actually  on  the  way. 
The  thousands  trembled  as  they  heard  the  news. 

After  that  the  city  was  not  an  hour  without  messengers  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  every  step  and  halt  and  camp- 
ing-place ^as  watched  with  the  distrust  of  fear  and  the  sleeplessness 
of  jealousy.  The  horsemen  and  footmen  were  all  numbered  ;  the 
personal  appearance  of  each  leader  was  painted  over  and  over  again 
with  brush  and  tongue  ;  the  devices  on  the  shields  uid  pennons 
were  described  with  heraldic  accuracy.  And  though,  from  long 
service  and  constant  exposure  and  repeated  battles,  uie  equipmento 
of  the  adventurers  had  lost  the  freshness  that  belonged  to  them  the 
day  of  the  departure  from  Ouba ;  though  plumes  and  scarfs  were 
stained,  and  casques  and  breastplates  tarnished,  and  good  steeds 
tamed  bv  strange  fare  and  wearisome  marches,  nevertheless  the  ao- 
oonnts  uiat  went  abroad  concerning  them  were  sufficiently  splendid 
and  terrible  to  confirm  the  prophecies  by  which  they  were  pr^ 
oeded 
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And  the  people,  made  iwiffc  bj  elmn  end  cnrineity.  ontu^^xrohed 
Oortes  meny  deye.  Before  he  reached  Iitepalapan,  the  capital  wae 
full  of  them  ;  in  mnltitudea,  lords  and  ilavei,  men,  women,  a^d 
children,  like  Jews  to  the  Paiiover,  ecaled  the  mountains,  and  har- 
ried through  the  valley  and  acrow  the  lakes.  Better  opportunity 
to  stuchr  the  characteristics  of  the  tribes  was  never  afforded. 

All  day  and  niaht  the  public  resorts— streets,  houses,  temples- 
were  burdened  with  the  multitude,  whose  fear,  as  the  hour  of  entry 
drew  nigh,  yielded  to  their  curiosity.  And  when,  at  last,  the  road 
tile  visitors  would  come  by  was  settled,  the  whole  city  seemed  to 
breathe  easier.  From  the  village  of  Iscalpan,  so  ran  the  wohl, 
they  had  boldly  plunged  into  the  passes  of  the  Sierra,  and  thence 
taken  the  directest  route  by  way  of  Tlalmanaloo.  And  now  they 
were  at  Ayotzinoo,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tezcnco  ; 
to-morrow  they  would  reach  Iztapalapan,  and  then  Tenochtitlan. 
Not  a  long  time  to  wait,  if  thev  brought  the  vengeance  of  Quntsal'; 
yet  thousands  took  canoes,  and  crossed  to  the  village,  and,  catching 
the  first  view,  hurried  back,  each  with  a  fancy  more  than  ever  in- 
flamed. 

A  soldier,  sauntering  down  the  street,  is  beset  with  citiseni. : 

"  A  pleasant  day,  O  son  of  Huitzil'  1 " 

*'  A  pleasant  day  ;  may  all  that  shine  on  Tenochtitlan  be  like 
it  1 "  he  answers. 

«•  What  news?" 

''  I  have  been  to  the  temple." 

"  And  what  says  the  teotueUi  now  t " 

**  Nothing.  There  are  no  signs.  Like  the  stars,  the  hearts  of  the 
victims  will  not  answer." 

"  What  I    Did  not  HuitzU'  speak  last  night  1 '' 

**  Oh,  yes  1"  And  the  wamor  smiles  with  satisfaction.  '*  Last 
night  he  bade  the  priests  tell  tiie  king  not  to  oppose  the  entry  of 
Malinche." 

"Then  what  t" 

"  Why,  here  in  the  city  he  would  cut  the  strangers  off  to  the  last 
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one. 

And  all  the  dtisens  cry  in  chorus,  *'  Praised  be  Huitzil'  I " 

Farther  on  the  warrior  overtakes  a  comrade  in  arms. 

**  Are  we  to  take  our  shields  to  the  field,  O  my  brother  !  "  ho 
asks. 

**  All  is  peaceful  yet, — ^nothing  but  embassies." 

**  Is  it  true  that  uie  lord  Oacama  is  to  go  in  stste,  and  invite  Ma- 
linohe  to  Tenochtitlan  I " 

**  He  sets  out  to-day." 

**  Ha,  ha  I  Of  all  voices  for  war,  his  was  the  loudest  Where 
caught  he  the  merchant's  cry  for  peace  7 " 

**  Jn  the  temples ;  it  may  be  from  Huitzil'." 

The  answer  is  given  in  a  low  voioe^  and  with  an  ironic  laaglL 
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"Well,  well,  oomrade,  there  are  but  two  lordi  fit,  in  time  like 
this,  for  the  love  of  wamon,— Ouitlahuft  and  Ouatamomn.  They 
■till  talk  of  war."  x 

"  Ouitlahna,  Ouitlahaa  1 "  And  the  laugh  riaes  to  boisterona  oon- 
tempt.  '*  Why,  he  haa  oonaented  to  reoeiye  Malinche  in  Iztapala> 
pan,  and  entertain  him  with  a  banquet  in  hia  palace.  He  haa  gone 
for  that  purpoae  now.    The  lord  of  Oojohuacaia  with  hi^./' 

"  Then  we  have  only  the  'tzin  ! " 

The  fellow  sigha  like  one  ainoerely  ffrieved. 

"  Only  the  'tzin,  brother,  only  the  tzin !  and  he  is  banished  I " 

They  .shake  their  heads,  and  look  what  they  dare  not  speak,  and 
go  their  ways.  The  gloom  they  take  with  them  is  a  sample  of  that 
which  rests  over  the  whole  valley. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  Iztapalapan,  the  excitement  in  the 
capital  became  irrepressible.  The  cities  were  but  an  easy  march 
apart,  most  of  it  alon^  the  canaeway.  The  going  and  coming  may 
be  imagined.  The  miles  of  dike  were  covered  by  a  continuous  pro« 
cession,  while  the  lake,  in  a  broad  line  from  town  to  town,  was 
darkened  by  canoes.  Oortez'  progress  through  the  streets  of  Izta> 
ptJapan  was  antitypical  of  the  grander  reception  awaiting  him  in 
Tenochtitlan.       ^ 

In  the  latter  oity  there  was  no  sleep  that  night.  The  Uanqw»  in 
particular  was  densely  tilled,  not  by  traders,  but  by  a  mass  of  hews- 
mongers,  who  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  mosli  pleased  or 
alarmed.  The  general  neglect  of  business  had  exceptions ;  at  least 
one  portico  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy  till  morning.  Every  great 
merchant  is  a  philosopher  ;  iu  the  midst  of  calamities,  he  ia  serene, 
because  it  is  profit's  time ;  before  the  famine,  he  buys  up  all  the  com  ; 
in  forethought  of  pestilence,  he  secures  all  the  medicine ;  and  the 
world,  counting  his  gains,  says  delightedly.  What  a  wiee  man  I  I 
will  not  nay  the  Ghucan  was  of  that  honored  class;  ho  thought 
himself  a  benefactor,  and  was  hKppy  to  accommodate  the  lords,  and 
help  them  divide  their  time  between  his  palace  and  that  of  the  king. 
It  18  hardly  necessary  to  addv  that  his  apartments  were  well  patron- 
ized, though,  in  trutihi,  his  piJqm  was  in  greater  demand  than  his 

The  drinking-chamber,  about  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
night,  presented  a  lively  picture.  For  the  convenience  of  the  many 
patrons,  tables  from  other  rooms  had  been  brought  in.  Some  of  the 
older  lords  were  far  gone  in  intoxication ;  slaves  darted  to  and  fro, 
removing  goblets,  or  bringing  them  back  replenished.  A  few  min- 
atrels  found  listeners  among  those  who  happened  to  be  too  stupid  to 
talk,  though  not  too  sleepy  to  drink.  Every  little  while  a  new-comer 
would  enter,  when,  if  he  were  from  Iztapalapan,  a  crowd  would  sur- 
round him,  allowing  neither  rest  nor  refreshment  until  he  had  told 
the  things  he  had  seen  or  heard.  Amongst  others,  Hualpa  and  lo' 
dianoed  to  find  their  way  thither.  Maxtla,  seated  at  a  table  wiUi 
■ome  friends,  including  the  Chalcan,  called  them  to  him  ;  ai^d,  as 
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llioj  had  attended  the  banquet  of  the  lord  Ooitiahna,  they  were 
qaiokly  provided  with  seata,  goblets,  and  an  audienoe  of  eager  lia- 
tonen.  ^ 

'*  Oertainly,  my  good  ohief,  I  have  seen  Malinohe,  and  passodthe 
afternoon  looking  at  him  and  his  people,"  aaid  Hualpa  to  Maxtla. 
'*  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  much  influenced  by  the  'tzin  to  jud^e 
them ;  but  if  they  are  feule*,  so  are  we.  I  longed  to  try  my  jayehn 
on  thonu" 

"  Was  their  behavior  nnseemly  t " 

"  Oall  it  as  you  please.  1  was  ia  the  train  when,  after  the  ban- 
quet, the  lord  Onitlahua  took  them  to  see  his  gardens.  As  they 
strode  the  walks,  and  snuffed  the  flowers,  and  fucked  the  fruit ; 
as  they  moved  along  the  canal  with  its  lining  of  stone,  and  stopped 
to  drink  at  the  fountains, — I  was  made  feel  that  they  thought  every- 
thing, not  merely  my  lord's  property,  but  my  lord  himself,  belonged 
to  them ;  they  said  as  much  by  their  looks  and  actions,  by  their  inso- 
lent swagger." 

"Was  the 'tzin  there?" 

"  From  the  azoteaa  of  a  temple  he  saw  them  entei^  the  city  ;  bnt 
he  was  not  at  the  banquet.  1  heard  a  story  showing  how  he  would 
treat  the  strangers,  if  he  had  the  power.  One  of  their  priests,  ont 
with  a  party,  came  to  the  temple  where  he  happened  to  be,  and 
went  up  to  the  tower.  In  the  sanctuary  one  of  them  raised  bis 
spear  and  struck  the  image  of  the  god.  The  pabas  threw  up  their 
hands  and  shrieked  ;  he  rushed  upon  the  impious  wretch,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  stretched  him  out,  and  called  to 
the  pabas,  '  Oome,  the  victim  is  ready  1 '  When  the  other  teuUt 
would  have  attacked  him,  he  offered  to  fight  them  all.  The  strange 
priest  interfered,  and  they  departed." 

The  applause  of  the  bystanders  was  loud  and  protracted  ;  when 
it  had  somewhat  abated,  Xoli,  whose  thoughts,  from  habit,  ran 
chiefly  upon  the  edibles,  said, — 

"  My  lord  Ouitlahua  is  a  giver  of  good  suppers.  Pray,  tell  us 
about  the  courses — *' 

**  Peace  I  be  still,  Ohalcan  1 "  cried  Maxtla,  angrily.  "  What  care 
we  whether  Malinche  ate  wolf-meat  or  quail  1 " 

Xoli  bowed  ;  the  lords  laughed. 

Then  a  gray-haired  cacique  behind  lo'  asked,  "Tell  us  rather 
what  Malinche  said." 

Hualpa  shook  his  head.  "  The  conversation  was  tedious.  Every- 
thing was  said  through  an  interpreter, — a  woman  bom  in  the  prov- 
ince Painalla ;  so  I  paid  little  attention.  I  recollect,  however,  he 
asked  many  (juestions  about  the  j;reat  king,  and  about  the  Empire, 
and  Tenochtitlan.  fle  said  his  master,  the  governor  of  the  universe, 
had  sent  him  here.  He  gave  much  time,  also,  to  explaining  hie 
religion.  I  might  have  understood  him,  undo,  but  my  ears  were 
too  full  of  the  rattle  of  arms." 
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**  What  t    Sat  they  at  the  tabU  armed  t "  aaked  Maztia. 

V  All  of  them;  eren  Malinohe." 

**  That  was  not  the  wont,"  said  lo',  earnestly.  "At  the  lame 
table  my  lord  Ouitlahua  entertained  a  band  of  beggarly  Tlasibalan 
chiefs.    Sooner  ahould  my  tongue  have  have  been  torn  out." 

The  byitanden  made  haste  to  approve  the  sentiment,  and  for  a 
time  it  diverted  the  conversation.  Meanwhile,  at  Hualpa's  order, 
the  goblets  were  refilled. 

"Dares  the  noble  Maxtla,"  he  then  asked,  **  tell  what  the  king 
waidol" 

"The  (luestion  is  very  broad."  And  the  chief  smiled.  "What 
special  information  does  my  comrade  seek  ? " 

"Oan  you  tell  us  when  Malinohe  wiU  enter  Tenochtitlan  9"^ 

"  Oertainly.  Xoli  published  that  in  the  tianguez  before  the  sun 
was  up." 

"To  be  sure^"  answered  the  Ohaloan.  "  The  lord  Maxtla  knows 
the  news  cost  me  a  bowl  of  ]^Uq%te." 

There  was  much  laughter,  m  which  the  chief  joined.  Then  he 
said,  gravely, — 

"  The  king  has  arranged  everything.  As  advised  by  the  gods, 
Malinohe  enters  ^Tenochtitlan  day  after  to-morrow.  He  will  leave 
Iztapalapan  at  sunrise,  and  march  to  the  causeway  by  the  lake 
shore.  Ouitlahua,  with  Oacama,  the  lord  of  Tecuba,  and  others 
of  like  importance,  will  meet  him  at  Xoloc.  The  kin^  will  follow 
them  in  state.  As  to  the  procession,  I  will  only  say  it  were  ,ill 
to  lose  the  sight.  Such  splendor  was  never  seen  on  the  cause- 
way." 

Ordinarily  the  mention  of  such  a  prospect  Would  have  kindled 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  Aztecs  were  lovers  of  spectacles, 
and  never  so  glad  as  when  the  great  green  banner  of  the  Empire 
was  brought  forth  to  shed  its  soleinn  beauty  over  the  legions,  and 
along  the  storied  street  of  Tenochtitlan.  Much,  therefore,  was 
Mkitla  surprised  at  the  coldnees  that  fell  upon  the  company. 

"  Ho,  friends !  One  would  think  the  reception  not  much  to 
your  liking,"  he  said. 

"We  are  the  king's, — dust  under  his  feet, —  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  murmur,"  naid  a  sturdy  cacique,  first  to  break  the  disagree- 
able silence.  "Yet  our  fathers  gave  their  enemies  bolts  instead 
of  banquets." 

"  Who  may  disobey  the  godsl"  asked  Maxtla. 
The  argument  was  not  more  sententious  than  unanswerable. 
"  Well,  well  I "  said  Hualpa.     "  I  will  get  ready.    Advise  me, 
good  chief :  had  I  better  take  a  canoe  1 " 

'*The  procession  will  doubtless  be  better  seen  from  the  lake ; 
but  to  hear  what  passes^between  the  king  and  Malinche,  yon 

■hould  be  in  the  train. 
It 


be  in  the  train.    By  the  wav,  will  the  'tadn  be  present  1" 
the  king  may  order,"  replied  Hualpa. 
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Maxtlft  threw  baok  hii  look,  ukd  udd  with  enthniiaim,  real  or 
affected,  "  Much  would  I  like  to  p<)e  Mid  hoar  him  when  the 
Tlasoalaiii  come  flying  their  bannen  in'o  the  oity  I  How  he  .will 
flame  with  wrath  1"  ' 

Then  Hualpa  coniiderately  changed  the  direction  of  the  dla- 
oourse. 

"Malinche  will  be  a  troublesome  guest,  if  only  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  following.    Will  he  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  temples  t " 

"A  temple,  indeed  1"  And  Maxtla  laughed  scornfully.  '*A 
temple  would  be  fitter  lodging  for  the  gods  of  Miotlan  I  At  Oem- 
poalla,  you  recollect,  the  tewea  threw  down  the  sacred  gods,  and 
butchered  the  pabas  at  the  altars.  Lest  they  should  desecrate  a 
holy  house  here,  they  are  assigned  to  the  old  palace  of  Azaya'. 
To>moitow  the  iamanea  will  put  it  in  order." 

lo'  then  asked,  *'  Is  it  known  how  long  they  will  stay  t  '* 

Maxtla  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  dnmk  his  pufque. 

"  Hist !  **  whistled  a  cacique.  "  That  is  what  the  king  would 
give  half  his  kingdom  to  know  !*' 

'*  And  why  1  '*  asked  the  boy,  reddening.  '*  Is  he  not  master  I 
Does  it  not  depend  upon  himl" 

"It  depends  upon  no  other!"  cried  Maxtla,  dashins  his  palm 
upon  the  table  until  the  goblets  danced.  "  By  the  holy  godf, 
he  has  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  these  guests  will  turn  to  tIo- 
timsl" 

And  Hualpa,  surprised  at  the  displav  of  spirit,  seconded  the 
chief:  "Brave  words,  O  my  lord  Maxtla  1    The;^  give  us  hope.*^ 

"  He  will  treat  them  graciously,"  Maxtla  continued,  "  because 
they  come  by  his  request ;  but  when  he  tells  them  to  depart,  if 
they  obey  not, — if  they  obey  not,— when  was  his  vengeance  other 
than  a  king's?  Who  dares  say  he  cannot,  by  a  word,  end  thb 
visit?" 

"No  one  I"  cried  Io». 

"  47i  1*0  oil®  I     B^^  ^®  goblets  are  empty.     See  I    Io\  good 

Srince,"—  and  Maxtla's  voice  changed  at  once, — "  would  another 
raught  be  too  much  for  us  ?    We  drink  slowly ;  one  more,  only 
one.    And  while  we  drink,  we  will  forget  Malinche." 
"  Would  that  were  possible  t "  sighed  the  boy. 
They  seift  up  the  goblets,  and  continued  the  session  until  day^ 
light. 
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OAin  the  eighth  of  November,  which  no  Spaniard,  himself  a  Ooii> 

quistador,  can  ever  forget ;  that  day  Oortei  entered  Tenochtitlan. 

The  morning  dawned  over  Anahuao  as  sometimee  it  dawna  ovev 
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the  Baj  of  ViplM,  bvlngiag  mi  mun  Simo  in  whioh  ih*  woild 
Mtmed  let  afloftt 

**Look  you,  «nolM,"  mid  Monteiuma,  y«t  »t  bnakfail,  i^id 
■peakinff  to  hit  oounoillon :  **  they  mo  to  p[o  Wom  mo,  my  henUdtt 
•ad  M  Malinoho  ia  the  Mnrnnt  of  a  king,  and  uitd  to  oourtly 
i^lea,  I  would  not  hay*  them  ahame  me.  Admit  them  with  the 
AfotMH  off.    Aa  they  will  appear  before  him,  let  them  oome  to  me.'* 

And  thereupon  four  noblea  were  ushered  in,  full-armed,  even  to 
the  shield.  Their  helms  were  of  glittering  silver ;  their  tMaupi^M, 
or  tunics  of  quilted  mail,  were  stslned  vivul  green,  and  at  the  neck 
an  1  borders  sparkled  with  pearls  ;  over  their  shoulders  hung  grace- 
ful mantles  of  pluvMJtf  softer  than  oramois^  velvet ;  ui>on  their 
breaats  blaied  decorations  and  military  inni^nia ;  from  wrist  to  el- 
bow, and  from  knee  to  sandal*strap,  their  arms  and  less  were 
dieathed  in  scales  of  gold.  And  so,  ready  for  peacefal  snow  or 
mortal  combat,— his  heroes  and  ambassadors, —  they  bided  the 
monarch's  careful  review. 

**  Health  to  you^  my  brothers  I  and  to  you,  my  children  I "  he 
said,  with  satisfaction.  **  What  of  the  morning  ?  Huw  looks  the 
sunt" 

"  Like  the  begifaning  of  a  great  day.  O  king,  which  we  pray 
may  end  happily  !or  you,''  replied  Ouk  J^hua. 

**  It  is  the  work  of  Huitail' ;  doubt  Lot  I  I  have  called  you,  0 
my  children,  to  see  how  well  my  fame  viM  S  mnntained.  I  wish 
to  show  Malinche  a  power  and  beauty  such  as  ho  has  never  seen^ 
unless  he  came  from  the  Sun  itself.  Earth  has  but  one  valley  of 
Anahuac,  one  city  of  Tenochtitlan  :  so  he  shall  acknowledge.  Have 
you  directed  his  march  as  I  ordered  1 " 

And  Oacama  replied,  **  Through  the  towns  and  gardens,  he  is  to 
foUow  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  great  causeway.  By  this  time 
he  ia  on  the  road." 

Then  Monteauma'a  face  flushed ;  and,  lifting  hia  head  as  it  were 
to  lo(^  at  objects  afar  off,  he  said  aloud,  yet  like  one  talkiijg  to 
himself,— 

**  He  is  a  lover  of  gold,  and  has  been  heard  speak  of  dtiea  and 
temples  and  armies  t  of  his  people  numberless  as  the  sands.  Oh,  if 
he  M  a  man,  with  human  weaknesses,— if  he  has  hope,  or  foUv  of 
tikought,  to  make  him  less  than  a  god,-7-ere  the  night  fall  he  shall 
give  me  reverence.  Sign  of  my  power  shall  he  find  at  every  step; 
Mties  built  upon  the  waves ;  temples  solid  and  high  as  the  hilu; 
the  lake  covered  with  canoes  and  gardens ;  people  at  his  feet,  like 
stalks  in  the  meadow ;  my  warriors ;  and  Tenochtitlan,  city  of  em* 
pire  I  And  then,  if  he  greet  me  with  hope  or  thought  of  conquest,, 
—then—"    He  shudderod. 

'*  And  then  what  t "  aaid  Ouitlahua,  upon  whom  not  a  word  had 
bee»  Ibst. 

llie  thinker,  startled,  looked  at  him  coldly,  saying,— 

*<  I  will  take  council  of  the  goda." 
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And  tor  a  whU*  htNturned  to  hii  «lhodatt,  Wtitn  aMt  ht  looktd 
op,  and  ipoktfhU  (mm  wm  bright  »nd  •miling. 

**  With  a  train,  my  ohildr«n,  you  nra  to«go  m  adtanot  of  mtii  and 
moat  Malinoha  at  Xoloo.  Bmbraoa  him,  ipaak  to  him  honomhlyi 
ratum  with  him,  and  I  will  bo  at  tha  ilnt  bridga  outaida  tha  oi^« 
Ottidahua  and  Oaoama,  ba  uoar  whan  ha  itapi  forward  to  Mdutamtt 
I  will  lean  upon  your  shouldort.  Gat  ydu  gona  now.  Ramambar 
Anahuao  I " 

Shortly  af tarward  a  train  of  noblai,  magnifloantly  arrajrad,  inuad 
ftrom  tha  palaoa,  and  marched  down  tha  irraat  itreat  laaaing  to  tho 
IitapaUpan  oauiaway.  Tho  houia*topi,  tno  portiooa,  a?an  uie  rooAi 
and towan of  temploi,  and  tha  pavamenta and oroMitraati,  wart 
already  occupied  by  ipeotaton.  At  the  head  of  tha  prooaiaion  itroda 
tha  four  heralds.  Silently  thoy  marched,  in  eilenoe  tha  populaoa 
raoaivad  them.  The  ipectaole  reminded  very  old  men  of  tha  day 
tha  great  Axaya'  wa«  borne  in  mournful  pomp  to  Ohapultapeo. 
Onoa  only  there  wai  a  cheer,  or,  rather,  a  war-cry  from  tha  warnora 
lookinff  down  from  the  terraces  of  a  temple.  So  tha  cortege  paeiad 
from  the  city ;  lo,  through  a  oontinnoui  lane  of  men,  they  moved 
along  the  causeway  ;  so  they  reached  the  gates  of  Xoloo,  at  whioh 
tha  two  dikes,  one  from  latapalapan,  the  otner  from  Oojohuaoa,  In- 
tersected each  other.    There  they  halted,  waiting  for  Oortei. 

And  while  the  train  was  on  the  road,  out  of  one  of  the  gatai  of 
the  royal  garden  passed  a  palanquin,  borne  by  four  slaves  In  tha 
king's  livery.  The  occupants  were  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nanet- 
lin,  with  Yeteve  in  attendance.  In  any  of  the  towns  of  old  Spain , 
there  would  have  been  much  remark  upon  tha  style  of  carriage,  but 
no  denial  of  their  beauty,  or  that  they  were  Spanish  bom.  Tha 
alder  sister  was  thoughtful  and  anxious ;  tha  vounger  kept  oonstant 
lookout ;  the  priestess,  at  their  feet,  wove  tne  flowers  with  whioh 
they  were  profusely  supplied  into  rattUUetM,  and  threw  them  to  tha 
passers-by.  The  slaves,  when  in  the  great  street,  tamed  to  tha 
north. 

"  Blessed  Lady  I "  cried  Yeteve.  **  Was  the  like  ever  seen } " 

«  What  is  it  ?  '^  asked  Nenetzin. 

**  Such  a  crowd  of  people  I  ** 

Nenetzin  looked  out  again,  saying,  '*  1  wish  I  could  laa  a  nobla 
or  a  warrior." 

*  *  That  may  not  be,"  said  Tula.  *'  The  nobles  are  gone  to  receive 
Malincha,  the  warriors  are  shut  up  in  the  temples." 

"Why  sol" 

'*Th^  maybe  needed." 

''Ah  fwaa  it  thought  there  is  such  danger  f  But  look,  §—\**  And 
Nenetzin  drew  back  alarmed,  yet  laughing. 

There  waa  a  crash  outside,  and  a  loud  uiout.  Mid  tha  palanqnin 
atopped.  Tula  draw  the  onrtain  quickljr,  not  knowing  but  that  tha 
peril  requiring  .the.  soldiery  was  at  hand.  A  vendor  of  Uttb  itona 
images.— teeui^'  ar 'household  gods,— unable  to  get  out  of  tha  way^ 
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had  been  ran  apon  by  the  slaves,  and  the  pavement  sprinkled  with 
the  broken  heads  and  leus  of  the  luokleas  lares.  Aside,  surveying 
the  wreck,  stood  the  pedler,  clad  as  usual  with  his  class.  In'  his 
girdle  he  carried  a  mallet,  significant  of  his  trade.  He  was  uncom- 
monly tali,  and  of  a  complexion  darker  than  the  lowest  slaves. 
While  the  commiserate  princess  observed  him,  he  raised  his  eyes ;  a 
moment  he  stood  uncertain  what  to  do ;  then  he  stepped  to  the  pa- 
lanquin, and  from  the  folds  of  his  tunic  drew  an  image  elaborately 
^carved  upon  the  face  of  an  agate. 

*'  The  good  princess,"  he  said,  bending  so  low  as  to  hide  his  face, 
**  did  not  laugh  at  the  misfortune  of  her  poor  slave.  She  has  a 
friendly  heart,  and  is  loved  by  every  artisan  in  Tenochtitlan.  This 
carving  is  of  a  sacred  god,  who  will  watch  over  and  bless  her,  as  I 
now  do.    If  she  will  take  it,  I  shall  be  glad.*' 

**  It  is  very  valuable,  and  maybe  you  are  not  rich,"  she  replied. 

"  Rich  I  When  it  is  told  that  the  princess  Tula  was  pleased  with 
a  teoU  of  my  carving,  I  shall  have  patrons  without  end.  And  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  rerollection  will  make  me  rich  enough.  Will  she 
please  me  so  much  1 " 

She  took  foom  her  finger  a  ring  set  with  a  jewel  that,  in  any  city 
in  Europe,  would  have  bought  fifty  such  cameos,  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

**  Certainly,"  but  take  this  from  me.  I  warrant  you  are  a  gen- 
tle artist." 

The  pedler  took  the  gift,  and  kissed  the  pavement,  and,  af  tor  the 
palanquin  was  gone,  picked  up  such  of  his  wares  as  were  uninjured, 
and  went  his  way  well  pleased. 

At  the  gato  of  the  temple  of  Huitzil'the  three  alighted,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  azoteas.  The  lofty  place  was  occupied  by  pabas 
and  citizens,  yet  a  sun -shade  uf  gaudy  feather- work  was  pitched  for 
them  close  by  the  eastern  verge,  overlooking  the  palace  of  Axaya', 
and  commanding  the  street  up  which  the  array  was  to  come.  In 
the  area  below,  encompassed  by  the  CoatapanUi,  or  Wall  of  Ser- 
pents, ton  thousand  warriors  were  closely  ranked,  ready  to  march 
at  beat  of  the  great  drum  hanging  in  the  tov^er.  Thus,  comfort- 
ably situated,  the  daughters  of  the  king  awaited  the  strangers. 

When  Montozuma  started  to  meet  lus  guests,  the  morning  was 
far  advanced.  A  vast  audience,  in  front  of  his  palace,  waited  to 
catch  a  view  of  his  person.  Of  his  policy  the  mass  knew  but  the 
little  gleaned  from  a  thousand  rumors,— enough  to  fill  them  with 
forebodings  of  evil.  Was  he  going  out  as  king  or  slave  ?  At  last 
he  came,  looking  their  ideal  of  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  ready  for  the 
scrutiny.  Standing  in  the  portal,  he  received  their  homage  ;  not 
one  but  kissed  the  ground  before  him. 

He  stopped  out,  and  the  sun,  as  if  acknowledging  his  presence, 
■eemed  to  pour  a  double  glory  about  him.  In  the  time  of  despair 
and  overthrow  that  came,  aliui  !  too  soon,  those  who  saw  him,  in 
that  moment  of  pride,  spreai^  his  arms  in  general  benediction,  re- 
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mambered  his  pr!  loelinen,  and  ipoko  of  him  eyer  afiev  in  fha  lan- 
guage of  poetry.  The  Ulma;^,  looped  at  the  throat,  and  falling 
gracefully  from  his  ahuulden,  waa  beaded  with  jewels  and  predona 
stones  ;  the  long,  dark-green  plumes  in  his  patiaehe  drooped  wiUi 
pearls  ;  his  sash  was  in  keeping  with  the  mantle ;  the  thongs  of  his 
sandals  were  edged  with  gold,  and  the  soles  were  entirely  of  gold. 
Upon  his  breast,  relieved  against  the  rioh  embroiderr  of  his  tunic, 
symbols  of  the  military  orders  of  the  realm  "terally  blazed  with 
gems. 

About  the  royal  palanquin,  in  front  of  the  portal,  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  stood  its  complement  of  bearers,  lords  of  the  first 
rank,  proud  of  the  service.  Between  the  carriage  and  the  doorway 
a  carpet  of  white  cloth  was  stretched  ;  common  dust  might  not  soil 
his  feet.  As  he  stem>ed  out,  he  was  saluted  by  a  roar  of  atiabals 
and  conch-shells.  The  music  warmed  his  blood  ;  the  homage  was 
agreeable  to  him, — was  to  his  soul  what  incense  is  to  the  gods.  Ho 
gazed  proudly  around,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he  waa  in 
love  with  his  own  royalty. 

Taking  his  place  in  the  palanquin,  the  cortege  moved  slowly  down 
the  street.  In  advance  walked  stately  caciques  with  wands,  clear- 
ing the  way.  The  carriers  of  the  canopy,  which  was  separate  from 
the  carriage,  followed  next ;  and  behind  them,  reverently,  and  with 
downcast  faces,  marched  an  escort  of  armed  lords  indescribably 
splendid. 

The  street  traversed  was  the  same  Malinche  waa  to  traverse. 
Often  and  again  did  the  subtle  monarch  look  to  paves  and  house- 
tops, and  to  the  canals  and  temples.  Well  he  knew  the  cunning 
guest  would  sweep  them  all,  searching  for  evidences  of  his  power  ; 
that  nothing  would  escape  examination  ;  that  the  myriads  of  spec- 
tators, the  extent  of  the  city,  its  position  in  the  lake,  and  thousands 
of  things  not  to  be  written  would  find  places  in  the  calculation  in- 
evitable if  the  visit  were  with  other  than  peaceful  intent. 

At  a  palace  near  the  edge  of  the  city  the  escort  halted  to  abide 
the  coming. 

Soon,  from  the  lake,  a  sound  of  music  was  heard,  more  plaintive 
than  that  of  the  concha. 

**  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming  1  The  ieules  are  coming  t " 
shouted  the  people  ;  and  every  heart,  even  the  king's,  beat  quidicer. 
Up.  the  street  the  cry  passed,  like  a  hurly  gust  of  wind. 
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It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  eulogise  the  Christians  who  took  pari 
in  Cortea*  erusade;    History  has  assumed  their  oommemorauon. 
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I  may  lav,  howeTer.  they  w«r»  men  who  had  acquired  fttneia  lot 
the  task  by  serrice  in  almost  eyety  olime.  Some  had  tilted  with 
the  Moor  under  the  walli  of  Grenada ;  lome  had  fought  the  Xalam? 
ite  on  the  blue  Danube  ;  some  had  performed  the  first  Atlantio 
▼<7age  with  Ool^mbus  ;  all  of  them  had  hunted  the  Oarib  in  the 
glades  of  Hiapamola.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  them  as  fortune- 
hunters,  credulous,  imaginative,  tireless  ;  neither  is  it  enough  to 
write  tnem  soldiers,  TOld,  skilful,  confident,  cruel  to  enemies, 
gentle  to  each  other.  They  were  characters  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  unseen  before,  unseen  since :  knights  errant,  who  be- 
lieved in  hippogriff  and  dragon,  but  sought  them  only  in  lands  of 
gold  ;  missionaries,  who  complacently  broke  the  bodv  of  the  eon- 
verted  that  Ohrist  might  the  sooner  receive  his  soul  ;  palmers  of 
pike  and  shield,  who,  in  care  of  the  Virgin,  followed  the  morning 
round  the  world,  assured  that  Heaven  stooped  lowest  over  the  most 
profitable  plantations. 

The  wonders  of  the  way  from  the  coast  to  Iztapalapan  had  so  be- 
guiled the  little  host  that  they  look  but  partial  account  of  its  dan- 
gers. When,  this  morning,  they  stepped  upon^  the  causewav,  and 
began  the  marqh  out  into  the  lake,  a  sense  of  insecurity  fell  upon 
them,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ;  back  to  the  land  they  looked,  as 
to  a  friend  from  whom  they  might  be  parting  forever  ;  and,  as 
they  proceeded,  and  the  water  spread  around  them,  wider,  deeper, 
and  up-bearing  denser  multitudes  of  people,  the  enterprise  suddenly 
grew  in  proportions,  and  challenged  their  self-sufficiency  ;  yet,  as  I 
have  heard  them  confess,  they  did  not  wake  to  a  perfect  compre- 
hension of  their  situation,  and  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  until 
they  passed  the  gates  of  Xoloo  ;  then  Tenochtitlan  shone  upon  them, 
—a  city  of  enchantment !  And  then  each  one  felt  that  to  advance 
was  like  marching  in  the  face  of  death,  at  the  same  time  each  one 
saw  there  was  no  hope  except  in  advance.  Every  hand  grasped 
doser  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  armed,  while  the  ranks  were 
intuitively  closed.  What  most  impressed  them,  they  said,  was  the 
silence  of  the  people  ;  a  word,  a  shout,  a  curse,  or  a  battle-cry 
would  have  been  a  relief  from  the  fears  and  fancies  that  beset  them  ; 
as  it  was,  though  in  the  midst  of  myriad  life,  they  heard  only  their 
own  tramp,  or  the  dang  and  rattle  of  their  own  arms.  As  if  aware 
of  the  influence,  and  fearful  of  its  eifect  upon  his  weaker  followers, 
Cortes  spoke  to  the  musicians,  and  trumpet  and  clarion  burst  into 
a  strain  which,  with  beat  of  drum  and  clash  of  cymbal,  was  heard 
in  the  city. 

"  Ola,  Sandoval,  Alvarado  !  Here  at  my  right  and  left  t  **  cried 
Oortez. 

They  spurred  forward  at  the  call. 

'*  Out  of  the  way,  dog  I "  shouted  Sandoval,  thrusting  a  naked 
fomene  over  the  edge  of  the  dike  with  the  butt  of  his  lance. 

*'  By  my  conscience,  Senores,"  Oortez  said,  '*  T  think  tnie  Ohrist- 
fan  in  a  land  of  unbelievers  never  beheld  dty  like  this.    If  it  be 
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wrong  to  the  royal  mod  knUrht,  Richard,  of  England,  or  that 
Talorona  oaptain,  the  flemiali  Duke  Godfrey,  may  the  sainii  par^oi^ 
me ;  bnt  I  dare  say  the  walled  towns  th^  took,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  oare  not  if  von  number  Antiooh  and  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Sepulchre  amone  tnem,  were  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  wiUi  this 
inndel  stronghold." 

And  as  they  ride,  listening  to  his  comments,  let  me  bring  them 
particularly  to  view. 

They  were  in  full  armor,  except  that  Alvarado's  squire  carried 
his  helmet  for  him.  In  preparation  for  the  entry,  their  skilful 
furbishers  had  well  renewed  the  original  lustre  of  helm,  gorget, 
breastplate,  glaive,  greave  and  shield.  The  plumes  in  their  crests, ' 
like  the  scans  across  their  breasts,  had  been  caref  uUy  preserved 
for  such  ceremonies.  At  the  saddle-bows  hung  heavy  hammers, 
better  known  as  battle-axes.  Rested  upon  the  iron  shoe,  and  bal- 
anced in  the  right  hand,  each  carried  a  lance,  to  which,  as  the 
occasion  was  peaceful,  a  silken  pennon  was  attached.  The  horses, 
opportunely  rested  in  Iztapalapan,  and  glistening  jn  mail,  trod  tiie 
causeway  as  if  consduus  of  the  terror  they  inspired. 

Gortes,  between  his  favorite  captains,  rode  with  lifted  visor, 
smiling  and  confident.  His  complexion  was  bloodless  and  ashy,  a 
singuluity  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  his  thin,  black  beard. 
The  lower  lip  was  seamed  with  a  scar.  He  wasjof  fine  stature, 
broad-shouldered,  and  thin,  but  strong,  active,  and  enduring.  His 
skill  in  all  manner  of  martial  exercises  was  extraordinary.  He 
conversed  in  Latin,  composed  poefcry,  wrote  unexceptionable  prose, 
and,  except  when  in  passion,  spoke  gravely  and  with  well-turned 
periods.*  In  argument  he  was  both  dogmatic  and  convincing,  and 
especially  artful  in  addressing  soldiers,  of  whom,  by  constitution, 
mmd,  will  and  courage,  he  was  a  natural  leader^  Now  gay  and 
assured,  he  mani^ed  nis  steed  with  as  little  concern  ana  talked 
carelessly  as  a  knight  returning  victorious  &om  some  joyous  pass- 
I  ge  of  arms. 

Gbnzalo  de  Sandoval,  not  twenty-three  years  of  a^e,  was  better 
looking,  having  a  larger  frame  and  fuller  face.  His  beafd  was 
auburn,  and  curled  agreeably  to  the  prevalent  fashion.  Next  to 
his  knightly  honor,  he  loved  his  beautiful  chestnut  horse,  Motilla.^ 

Handsomest  man  of  the  party,  however,  was  Don  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado.  Qenerous  as  a  brother  to  a  Ohristian,  he  hated  a  heathen 
with  the  fervor  of  a  crusader.  And  now,  in  scorn  of  Aztecan  treach- 
ery, he  was  riding  unhelmed,  his  locks,  long  and  yellow,  flowing 
freely  over  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  fair  as  a  gentlewoman's, 
and  neither  sun  nor  weather  could  alter  it.  Except  in  battle,  his 
countenance  expressed,  the  friendliest  disposition.  He  cultivated 
his  beard  assiduously,  training  it  to  fall  in  ringlets  upon  his  breast, 
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id  thtra  WM  MMon  for  the  weakneM,  if  such  it  wm  ;  yelloir  m 
(oJd,  with  the  hcdp  of  hia  fair  feoe  and  dear  blue  eyes,  it  gave  hi^n 
a  peculiar  ezpreiaion  of  ranninesa,  from  which  the  Asteoa  called 
him  Toniiiah,  child  of  the  Sun.* 

And  over  what  a  following  of  cavaliers  the  leader  looked  when, 
turning  in  hit  laddle,  he  now  and  then  glanced  down  the  column, 
— Ohriatobal  de  Oli,  Juan  Yalaiquez  de  Leon,  Frandaoo  de  Mon* 
tejo,  Luis  Marin.  Andreas  de  Tapia,  Alonzo  de  Avila,  Francisco  de 
Lugo,  the  Manjareses,  Andreas  and  Gr^orio,  Diego  de  Ordas, 
Fnmoiaoo  de  Morla,  Obristobal  de  Olea,  Oonzalo  de  Dominguez, 
Bodriques  Maaarino,  Alonzo  Hernandez  Oarrero, — most  of  them 
gentlemen  of  the  class  who  knew  the  songs  of  Bodrigo,  and  the 
•tories  of  Amadii  and  the  Paladins  1 

And  much  shame  would  there  be  to  me  if  I  omitted  mention  of 
two  others, — Bemal  Diaz  del  Oastillo,  who,  after  the  conqueot,  be- 
came its  faithful  historian,  and  Father  Bartolome  de  01medo,t 
sweet  singer,  good  man,  and  devoted  servant  of  God,  the  first  to 
whisper  the  names  of  Ghrist  and  the  Holy  Mother  in  the  ear  of  New 
Spain.  In  the  column  behind  the  cavaliers,  with  his  assistant,  Juan 
de  las  Yarillas,  he  rode  bareheaded,  and  dad  simply  in  a  black 
serge  gown.  The  tinkle  of  the  little  silver  bell,  which  the  soldiers, 
in  token  of  love,  had  tied  to  the  neck  of  his  mule,  sounded,  amid 
the  harsher  notes  of  war,  like  a  gentle  reminder  of  shepherds  «nd 
grazing  flocks  in  peaceful  pastures  near  Old  World  homes. 

After  the  holy  men,  in  care  of  a  chosen  guard  of  honor,  the  flag 
of  Spain  was  carried ;  and  then  came  the  aitillery,  drawn  by  daves ; 
next,  in  close  order,  followed  the  cross-bowmen  and  arquebusiers, 
the  latter  with  their  matches  lighted.  Bearward  still,  in  savage 
pomp  and  pride,  strode  the  two  thousand  Tlascalans,  first  of  their 
race  to  bear  diield  and  fly  banner  along  the  causeway  into  Tenoch- 
titlan.  And  so  the  Ohristians,  in  order  of  battle,  but  scarcely  four 
hundred  strong,  marched  into  a  capital  of  full  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  swollen  by  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
valley. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  dty,  the  cavaliers  became  silent  and 
thoughtful.  With  astonishment,  which  none  of  them  sought  to 
conceal,  they  gazed  at  the  white  walls  and  crowded  houses,  and, 
with  sharpened  visions,  traced  against  the  sky  the  outlines  of 
temples  and  temple-towers,  more  numerous  than  those  of  papal 
Bome.  Well  they  knew  that  the  story  of  what  they  saw  so  mag- 
nificently before  them  would  be  received  with  incredulity  in  all  the 
courts  of  Ohristendom.  Indeed,  some  of  the  humbler  soldiers 
marched  convinced  that  all  they  beheld  waa  a  magical  delusion. 
NotsoOortez. 
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*'  Bide  on,  genilemeni  ride  on  t "  he  Mid.  *'  There  !■  »  anestlon 
I  would  ask  of  a  good  man  behind  lu.    I  will  rejoin  yoa  aoort^." 

From  the  artillerists  he  singled  a  soldier. 

"  Martin  Lopez  t  Martin  lK>pez  I " 

The  man  came  to  him. 

"  Martin,  look  out  on  this  lake.  Beareth  it  resemblance  to  the 
blue  bays  on  the  southern  shore  of  old  Spain  t  As  thou  art  a  crafty 
sailor,  comrade  mine,  look  carefully." 

Lopea  raised  his  morion,  and,  leaning  on  his  pike,  glaneed  over 
the  expanse. 

'*  Seflor,  the  water  is  fair  enough,  and,  for  that,  looks  like  bayous 
I  have  seen  without  coming  so  far;  but  I  doubt  if  a  two-docker 
could  float  on  it  long  enough  for  Father  Olmedo  to  say  mass  for  our 
souls  in  peril." 

"  Peril  t  Plague  take  thee,  man !  Before  the  hour  of  vespers, 
by  the  Blessed  Lady,  whose  image  thou  wearest,  this  lake,  yon 
city,  its  master,  and  all  thou  seest  here,  not  excepting  the  common 
spawn  of  idolatry  at  our  feet,  shall  be  the  property  of  our  sovereign 
lord.  But,  Martin  Lopez,  thou  hast  hauled  sail  and  tacked  ship  in 
less  room  than  this.  What  say'st  thou  to  sailing  a  brigantine 
here?" 

The  sailor's  spirit  rose;  he  looked  over  the  lake  again. 

"  It  might  be  done,  it  might  be  done  I " 

''Then,  b^  my  conscience,  it  shall  bet  Confess  thyself  nn 
Admiral  to-night. ' 

And  Cortez  rode  to  the  front.  Conquest  might  not  be,  he  saw, 
without  vessels ;  and  true  to  his  promise,  it  came  to  pass  that  Lopes 
sailed,  not  one,  but  a  fleet  of  brigantines  on  the  gentle  waters. 

When  the  Christians  were  come  to  the  first  bridge  outside  the 
walls,  their  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  from  the  city.  Down 
the  street  came  Montezuma  and  his  retinue.  Curious  as  thev  weito 
to  see  the  arch-infidel,  the  soldiers  kept  their  ranks  ;  but  Cortes, 
taking  with  him  the  cavaliers,  advanced  to  meet  the  monaruh. 
When  the  palanquin  stopped,  the  Spaniards  dismounted.  About 
the  same  time  an  Indian  woman,  of  comely  features,  came  forward. 

"  Stay  thou  here,  Marina,"  said  Cortez.  **  I  will  embrace  the 
heathen,  then  call  thee  to  speak  to  him." 

"  J6ml"  cried  Alvarado.  **  There  is  gold  enough  on  his  litter  to 
furnish  a  cathedral." 

"  Take  thou  the  gold,  Seilor ;  I  choose  the  jewels  on  his  mantle," 
said  De  Ordas. 

"  By  my  patron  saint  of  excellent  memory  1 "  mid  Sandoval, 
lisping  his  words,  *'I  think  for  noble  cavaliers,  ye  are  easily 
content.  Take  the  jewels  and  the  gold  ;  but  give  me  that  train  of 
stalwart  dogs,  and  a  plantation  worthy  of  my  degree  here  bj 
Teicuco." 

So  the  captains  talked. 
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Meantime,  the  ootton  cloth  wm  itretohed  elong  the  dike.  Then 
on  Iftnd  and  tea  a  huah  prevailed. 

Montesuma  oame  forward  supported  by  the  lords  Ouitlahna  and 
Oaoama.  Cortes  met  him  half-way.  When  face  to  face,  they 
pawed,  and  looked  at  each  other.  Alas,  for  the  Azteo  then  t  In 
the  mailed  stranger  he  beheld  a  visitant  from  the  Sun, — a  godl 
The  Spaniard  saw,  wrapped  in  the  rich  vestments,  only  a  roait, — a 
king,  vet  a  heathen  !  He  opened  his  arms :  Montezuma  stirred  not. 
Ouitlanua  uttered  a  cry  to  Uuitzil',  and  caught  one  of  the  extended 
arms.  Long  did  Oortez  keep  in  mind  the  cacique's  look  at  that 
moment ;  long  did  he  remember  the  dark  brown  face,  swollen  with 
indication  and  horror.    Alvarado  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Feace,  Don  Pedro  1 "  said  Oortes.  *'  The  knave  knows  nothing 
of  respectable  customs.  Instead  of  taking  to  thy  sword,  bless  the 
Virgin  that  a  Curistian  knight  hath  been  saved  the  sin  of  embracing 
an  unbeliever.    Call  Marina. " 

The  w;oman  oame,  and  stood  by  the  Spaniard,  and  in  a  sweet 
voice  interpreted  the  speeches.  The  monarch  expressed  delight  at 
seeing  his  visitors,  and  welcomed  them  to  Tenochtitlan  ;  his  manner 
and  courteous  words  won  even  Alvarado.  Cortez  answered,  ac- 
knowledffing  surprise  at  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  city,  and  in 
token  of  nis  gratification  at  being  at  last  before  a  king  so  rich  and 
powerful  begged  him  to  accept  a  preBuut.  Into  the  royal  hand  he 
then  placed  a  string  of  precious  stones,  variously  colored,  and 
■tionglv  perfumed  with  musk.  Thereupon  the  ceremony  ended. 
Two  of  the  princes  were  left  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  their 
quarters.  Resuming  his  palanquin,  Montezuma  himself  led  the 
procession  as  far  as  his  own  palace. 

And  Cortez  swunff  himself  into  the  saddle.  "Let  the  trumpets 
sound.    Forward  1 ' 

Again  the  music, — again  the  advance ;  then  the  pageant  passed 
from  the  causeway  and  lake  into  the  expectant  city. 

Theretofore,  the  Christians  had  been  silent  from  discipline,  now 
they  were  silent  from  wonder.  Even  Cortez  held  his  peace.  They 
had  seen  the  irregular  towns  of  Tlascala,  and  the  pretentious  beauty 
of  Cholula,  and  Iztapalapan,  in  whose  streets  the  lake  contended 
with  the  land  for  mastery,  yet  were  they  unprepared  for  Tenochtit- 
lan. Here,  it  was  plain,  wealth  and  power  and  time  and  labor,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  genius,  had  wrought  their  perfect  works, 
everywhere  visible :  under  foot,  a  sounding  bridge,  or  a  broad  paved 
way,  dustless,  and  unworn  by  wheel  or  hoof  ;  on  the  right  and  left, 
airy  windows,  figured  portals,  jutting  balconies,  embattled  cornices, 
porticos  with  columns  of  sculptured  marble,  and  here  a  palace,  there 
a  temple ;  overhead  pyramidal  heights  crowned  with  towers  and 
smoking  braziers,  or  lower  roofs,  from  which,  as  from  hanging  gar- 
dens, floated  wi^tures  sweet  as  the  perfumed  airs  of  the  Indian 
Ides  ;  and  everywhere,  looking  up  from  the  canals,  down  from  the 
l^ortioo*!  houses,  and  pynonidsi  and  out  of  the  doora  and  vindowa, 
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orowdiaff  the  payemeni,  olinging  to  the  walUi, — everywhere  the  Pio* 
rLi  1  After  agee  of  decay  I  know  it  has  been  otherwiae  ;  but  I  also 
know  that  conquerors  have  generally  found  the  builders  of  a  gnal 
state  able  and  willinff  to  defend  it. 

"  St.  James  abitofve  me,  Seilor  t  but  I  like  not  the  ooldness  of 
these  dogs,"  said  Munjarez  to  Avila. 

"  Nor  1,"  was  the  reply.  *'Seest  thou  the  women  on  Ton  balcony  1 
I  would  give  my  helmet  full  of  ducats,  if  they  would  but  on<^e  cry, 
^rivaEtpanaP" 

"Nay,  that  would  I  if  they  would  but  wave  a  scarf." 

The  progress  of  the  pageant  was  necessArily  slow ;  but  at  last  the 
spectators  on  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  heard  its  music ;  at  last  the 
daughterp  of  the  king  beheld  it  in  the  street  below  them. 

"  Qods  of  my  fathers  1 "  thought  Tula,  awed  and  tremblings 
"  what  manner  of  beings  are  these  7 " 

And  the  cross-bowmen  and  arquebusiers,  their  weapons  and  glit- 
tering iron  caps,  the  guns,  and  slaves  that  dragged  them,  even  the 
flag  of  Spain, — objects  of  mighty  intereoit  to  others, — drew  from 
Nenetzinbuta  passing  glance.  Very  beautiful  to  her^  however, 
were  the  cavaliers,  insomuch  that  she  cared  only  for  their  gay  pen- 
nons, their  shields,  their  plumes  nodding  bravely  above  their  helmi, 
their  armor  of  strange  metal,  on  which  the  sim  seemed  to  play  with 
a  fiery  love,  and  their  steeds,  creatures  tamed  for  the  service  of  gods. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  fixed,  her  heart  stopped  ;  pointing  to  where  the 
good  Captain  AJvarado  rode,  scanmng,  with  upturned  face,  the 
great  pile,  "  O  Tula,  Tula  I "  she  cried.  "  See  I  There  goes  the  blue- 
eyed  warrior  of  my  dream  1 " 

But  it  happened  that  Tula  was,  at  the  moment,  too  much  ocoa- 
pied  to  listen  or  look.  The  handsome  vendor  of  images,  standing 
near  the  royal  party,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Yeteve,  the 
priestess. 

"  The  noble  Tula  is  unhappy.    She  is  thinking  of — " 

A  glance  checked  the  name. 

Then  Yeteve  whispered,  '*  Look  at  the  image-maker." 

The  prompting  was  not  to  be  resisted.  She  looked,  and  recog- 
mzed  Guatamozin.  Not  that  only ;  through  his  low  disguise^  in  his 
attitude,  his  eyes  bright  with  angry  fire,  she  discerned  his  spirit,  its 
pride  and  heroism.  Not  for  her  was  it  to  dispute  the  justice  of  his 
banishment.  Love  scorned  the  argument.  There  he  stood,  the 
man  for  the  time ;  strong-armed,  stronger-hearted,  prince  by  birth, 
king  by  nature,  watching  afar  olf  a  scene  in  which  valor  and  genius 
entitled  him  to  prominence.  Then  there  wereHears  for  him,  and  a 
love  higher,  if  not  purer,  than  ever. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  the  verge,  and  shouted,  *'  Al-a-lala  t 
Al-a-lala  t ''  and  with  such  energy  that  he  was  heard  in  the  street 
below.  Tula  looked  down  and  saw  the  cause  of  the  excitement, — 
the  Tlascalanawere  marching  by !  Again  his  caev,  the  same  with 
which  he  had  so  often  led  his  countrymen  to  battle.    No  one  took 
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it  up.  The  oompaniM  inside  the  aaored  wall  turned  their  faoee.  and 
■tared  at  him  in  dull  wonder.  And  He  oovered  hia  e^es  with  his 
hands,  while  every  thought  was  a  fierce  inveotiye.  Little  he  then 
knew  how  soon,  and  how  splendidly,  they  were  to  purchase  his  for- 
giveness I 

When  the  Tlascalans  were  gone,  he  dropped  his  hands,  and  found 
the — mallet  t  So  it  was  the  artisan,  the  imaffe-maker,  not  the  'tzin, 
who  had  failed  to  wake  the  army  to  war !  He  turned  quickly,  and 
took  his  way  through  tho  crowd,  and  disappeared  ;  and  none  but 
Tula  and  Yeteve  ever  knew  that,  from  the  teocaUu,  Quatamorin 
had  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  teulea. 

And  so  poor  Nenetzin  had  been  left  to  follow  the  warrior  of  her 
dream ;  the  shock  and  the  pleasure  were  hers  alone. 

The  palace  of  Azaya'  faced  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  on  the  west. 
In  one  of  the  halls  Montezuma  received  Cortez  and  the  cavaliers ; 
and  all  their  lives  they  recollected  his  gentleness,  courtesy,  and 
unaSected  royalty  in  that  ceremony.  Putting  a  golden  collar  around 
the  neck  of  his  chief  gueat,  he  said,  ''  This  palace  belongs  to  you, 
Malinche,  and  tu  your  brethren.  Rest  after  ^our  fatigues ;  you 
have  much  need  to  do  so.    In  a  little  while  I  will  coiue  again." 

And  when  ho  was  gone,  straightway  the  guest  so  honored  pro- 
ceeded to  change  the  palace  into  a  fort.  Along  the  massive  walls 
that  encircled  it  he  stationed  sentinels ;  at  every  gate  planted  oan< 
non  ;  and,  like  the  enemy  he  was,  he  began,  and  from  that  time 
enforced,  a  discipline  sterner  than  before. 

•  The  rest  of  the  day  the  citizens,  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  kept 
incessant  watch  upon  the  palace.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
were  collecting  over  the  city,  and  the  thousands  grouped  along  the 
streets,  were  whispering  of  the  incidents  they  hM  seen,  a  thunder- 
ous report  broke  the  solemn  aMllness ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other, 
and  trembled,  and  ^ed  the  evening  guns  of  Cortez  "Voices  of 
the  Gods."     * 
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FUBLIO  OPINIOir. 

GuATAVOziN,  Moompanied  by  Hualpa,  left  the  oity  a  little  aftev 
nightfall.  Impressed,  doubtless,  by  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the 
two  journeyed  in  silence  until  so  far  out  that  the  fires  of  the  capi- 
tal faded  into  a  rosy.tint  low  on  the  horizon. 

Then  the  'tadn  said,  "  I  am  tired,  body  and  spirit ;  yet  must  I  go 
back  to  Tenochtitlan." 

**  To-night  1  **  Hualpa  adced. 

**  To-night ;  and  I  need  help,'"  . 

**  What  I  can,  0  'tzin,  that  wilH." 

'*  You  are  weary,  also." 

'*  I  could  follow  a  wounded  deer  till  dawn,  if  yon  so  wished." 

"It is  well" 

After  a  while  the  'tzin  again  spoke. 

"  To-day  I  have  unlearned  all  the  lessons  of  my  youth.  The 
faith  I  tibought  part,  of  my  life  is  not ;  I  have  seen  the  great  Idug 
conquered  without  a  blow  1" 

There  was  a  sigh  such  as  only  shame  can  wring  from  a  strong 
man. 

**At  the  Ohalcan's  where  the  many  discontented  meet  to-night, 
there  will  be,"  he  resumed,  "  much  iaXk  of  war  without  the  king. 
Such  conferences  are  criminal ;  and  yet  ^ihere  shall  be  war." 

He  spoke  wiUi  emphasis. 

"  In  my  exile  without  a  cause,'*  he  next  said,  '*  I  have  learned 
to  distinguish  between  the  king  and  country.  I  have  even  reflected 
upon  conditions  when  the  choosing  between  them  may  become  a 
duty.  Far  be  they  hence  I  but  when  they  come,  Anahuao  shall 
have  her  son.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  lords  in  the  oity 
rely  upon  their  united  power,  which  is  nothing  ;  with  the  signet  in 
Ms  hand,  Maxtla  alone  could  disperse  their  forces.  There  is  that, 
however,  by  which  what  they  seek  can  he  wrought  rightfully, — 
something  under  the  throne,  not  above  it,  where  they  are  looking, 
and  only  the  gods  are, — a  power  known  to  every  ruler  as  his  ser- 
vant when  wisely  cared  for,  and  Ms  master  when  disregarded  ;  pub* 
lie  opinion  we  oall  it,  meaning  tt^e  judgiuent  and  will  of  the  many. 
In  this  garb  of  artisan,  I  have  been  with  the  people  all  day,  and 
{or  a  purpose  higher  than  sight  of  what  I  abhorred.    I  talked  with 
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them.  I  know  ithem.  In  the  maroh  from  Xoloo  there  was  not  • 
shout.  In  the  awful  silence,  what  of  welcome  was  there  9  Honor 
to  the  people  ^  Before  they  are  oonquered  the  lake  will  wear  a  red 
not  of  the  sun  !  Imagine  mem  of  one  mind,  and  zealous  for  war  : 
how  long  until  the  army  catches  the  sentiment  1  Imagine  the 
streets  and  temples  resounding  with  a  constant  cry,  *  Deatii  to  the 
strangers  i '  how  long  until  the  king  yields  to  the  clamor )  O  com- 
rade, that  would  be  the  lawful  triumph  of  pubUo  opinion  ;  and  so, 
I  say,  war  shall  be."  v 

Alter  that  the  'tzin  remained  sunk  in  thought  until  the  canoe 
touched  the  landing  at  his  garden.  Leaving  the  boatmen  there,  he 
proceeded  with  Hualpa,  to  the  palace.  In  his  study,  he  said, 
"  You  have  seen  the  head  of  the  stranger  whom  I  slew  at  Nauhtlan. 
I  have  another  trophy.     Gome  with  me." 

Providing  himself  with  a  lamp,  he  led  the  way  to  what  seemed  a 
kind  of  workshop.  Upon  the  walls,  mixed  with  strange  banners, 
hung  all  kinds  of  Aztec  armor  ;  a  bench  stood  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows, covered  with  tools  ;  on  the  floor  lay  bows,  arrows,  and 
lances,  of  such  fashion  as  to  betray  th  j  experimentalist.  The  cor- 
ners were  decorated,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  with  effigies  of  war- 
riors preserved  by  the  process  peculiar  to  the  people.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room,  a  superior  attraction  to  Hualpa,  stood  a  horse,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  process,  but  was  so  lifelike  now 
that  he  could  hardly  think  it  dead.  The  posture  chosen  for  the 
animal  was  that  of  partial  repose,  its  head  erect,  its  ears  thrown 
sharply  forward,  its  nostrils  distended,  the  forefeet  firmly  planted  ; 
so  it  had,  in  life,  often  stood  watching  the  approach  or  disappear- 
ance of  its  comrades.  The  housings  were  upon  it  precisely  /w  when 
taken  from  the  field. 

"  I  promised  there  should  be  war,"  the  'tzin  said,  when  he  sup- 
posed Hualpa's  wonder  spent,  *'  and  that  the  people  should  bring 
it  about.  Now  I  say,  that  the  opinion  I  rely  upon  would  ripen  to- 
morrow, were  there  not  a  thick  cloud  about  it.  The  faith  that 
Malinche  and  his  followers  are  teules  has  spread  from  the  palace 
throughout  the  valley.  Unless  it  be  dispelled,  Anahuac  must  re- 
main the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  Mualox,  the  keeper  of  the  old  Cfl  of 
Qr.C'lzal',  taught  me  long  ago,  that  in  the  common  mind  mystery 
can  only  be  assailed  by  mystery  ;  and  that,  O  comrade,  is  what  I 
now  propose.  This  nameless  thing  here  belonged  to  the  stranger 
vrhom  I  slew  at  Nauhtlan.  Gome  closer,  and  lay  your  hand  upon 
it ;  mount  it,  and  you  may  know  how  its  master  felt  the  day  he 
rode  it  to  death.  There  is  his  lance,  there  his  shield,  here  his  helm 
and  whole  array ;  take  them,  and  learn  what  little  is  required  to 
make  a  god  of  a  man.'' 

For  a  moment  he  busied  himself  getting  the  property  of  the  un- 
fortunate Christian  together ;  then  he  stopped  before  the  Tihuan- 
oan,  saying,  *'  Let  others  choose  their  parts,  O  comrade.  _A11  a 
warrior  may  do,  that  will  L    If  the  Empire  must  die,  it  shall  be 
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Uke  » ftghtlnff  man,  -  »  hero*i  gong  for  f utiixe  minttielf.  Help  4ie 
now.  We  will  take  the  trophy  to  the  dty,  and  aet  it  up  in  the  fion- 
guez  along  with  the  shield,  arms,  and  armor.  The  rotting  head  in 
the  summer-house  we  will  fix  near  by  on  the  lance.  To-morrow, 
when  the  traders  open  their  stalls,  and  the  thousands  so  shamelessly 
sold  come  back  to  their  bartering  and  business,  a  mystery  shau 
meet  them  which  no  man  can  took  upon  and  afterwards  believe 
M alinche  a  god.  ^  I  see  the  scene, — ^the  rash  of  the  people,  their 
surprise,  their  pointing  fingers.  I  hear  the  eager  questions,  *  What 
are  they? '  '  Whence  came  they  ? '  I  hear  the  ready  answer,  *  Death 
to  the  strangers  t '  Then,  0  comrade,  will  begin  th3  Opinion,  by 
force  of  which,  the  gods  willing,  we  sh»ll  yet  hear  the  drum  <n 
HuitzU'.  Lay  hold  now,  and  let  us  to  the  canoe  with  the  trophies." 

**  If  it  be  heavy  as  it  seems,  good  'tzin,"  said  Hnalpa,  stooping  to 
the  woode  Ji  slab  which  served  as  the  base  of  tjbe  effigy,  *'  I  fear  we 
shall  be  overtasked.'' 

"  It  is  not  heavy;  two  children  could  carry  it.  A  word  more 
before  we  proceed.  In  what  I  propose  there  is  a  peril  aside  from 
thepatrols  in  the  tianguez.    Malinche  will  he<»r  of — " 

Hualpa  laughed.  "  Was  ever  a  victim  sacrificed  before  he  was 
caught?*' 

**  Hear  further,"  said  the  'tzin,  gravely.  "  I  took  the  king  to 
the  summer-house,  and  showed  him  the  head,  which  he  will  recog- 
nize. Your  heart,  as  well  as  mine,  may  pay  the  forfeit.   Oonsider." 

"  Lay  hold,  O  'tzin  !  Did  you  not  but  now  call  me  comrade.  Lay 
hold!" 

Thereupon  they  carried  the  once  good  steed  out  to  the  landing. 
Then  the  'tzin  went  to  the  kiosk  for  the  Spaniard's  head,  whue 
tHualpa  returned  to  the  palace  for  the  armti;  and  equipments.  The 
head,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  was  dropped  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
the  horse  and  trappings  carried  on  board.  Trusting  in  the  gods, 
the  voyageurs  pushed  off,  and  were  landed,  without  intercnption, 
near  the  great  tiaiiguez. 


CHAPTER  IL 


▲  MBSSAOB  VROM  THE  GODS. 


*'  It  Is  done  ! "  said  the  'tzin,  in  a  whisper.  **  It  is  done !  One 
more  service,  0  comrade,  if — " 

"  Do  not  spare  me,  good  'tzin.  I  am  happiest  when  serving 
you." 

"  Then  stay  in  the  city  to-night,  and  be  here  early  after  the  dis- 
covery. Take  part  with  the  crowd,  and,  if  opportunity  offer,  direct 
it.  I  must  return  to  my  exih.  Report  when  all  is  over.  The  gods 
keep  you  t    Fart>well.'' 
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Hnalpft,  ftunilfadr  with  the  aqoftre,  went  to  the  portico  of  the 
Ohaloan  ;  and  as  the  lamps  were  out,  and  the  oortains  of  the  door 
drawn  for  the  night,  with  the  priidlege  of  an  Aa6i^She  atietched 
himself  npon  one  of  the  loanges,  an<^  lulled  by  the  ountain,  fell 
asleep. 

A  shout  awoke  him.  He  looked  out  to  see  the  day  breaking  in 
gloom.  The  old  sky  of  blue,  in  which  the  summer  had  so  long  and 
lovingly  nestled,  was  turned  to  lead ;  the  smoke  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  temples,  and,  burdening  the  atmosphere,  was  driv- 
ing alon^  slowly  and  heavily,  like  something  belonging  to  the  van- 
isUng  night  Another  cry  louder  than  the  first ;  then  the  door,  or, 
rather,  the  screen,  behind  hir  ^as  opened,  and  the  Chalcan  him- 
self came  forth. 

"  Ah,  son  of  my  friend  1 — Hark  1  Some  maudlin  fellow  hallooes. 
The  fool  would  like  to  end  his  sleep,  hard  enough  out  there,  in  the 
temple.    But  you, — where  have  you  been. 

'^  Here,  good  Xoli,  on  this  lounge." 

"  The  night?  Ah !  the  pvlque  was  too  much  for  you.  For  your 
ff'ther's  sake,  boy,  I  give  you  advice  :  To  be  penectly  happy  in 
Tenochtitlan,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  first,  how  the  judges 
punish  drunkenness ;  next,  that  there  is  no  pure  liquor  in  the  city 
e3^pt  in  the  king's  jars,  and—  There  the  shout  again  1  two  of 
th6m  1  a  third  I" 

And  the  broker  also  looked  out  of  the  portico. 

"Holy  gods,  what  a  smoke!  There  go  some  sober  citizens, 
neighbors  of  mine, — and  running.  Something  of  interest !  Gome, 
Bualpa,  let  us  go  also.  The  times  are  wonderful.  You  know 
there  are  gods  in  Tenochtitlan  besides  those  we  worship.    Gome  1 " 

"I  am  hungry." 

''  I  will  fe  3d  you  to  bursting  when  we  get  back.    Gome  on." 

As  they  levt  the  portico,  people  were  hastening  to  the  centre  of 
the  square,  where  l^e  outcry  w.<«s  now  continuous  and  growing. 

"Boom  for  the  Gbalcan ! "  said  a  citizen,  already  on  the  ground. 
"  Let  him  see  what  is  here  fallen  from  the  clouds.' 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  broker  when  his  ayes  first 
rested  on  the  stately  figure  of  the  horse,  and  the  terrible  head  on 
the  lan^e  above  it.  Hualpa  affected  the  same  feeling,  but,,  having 
a  part  to  play,  shouted,  as  in  alarm — 

'*It  is  one  of  the  fighting  beasts  of  Malinche  !  Beware,  O  oiti- 
sens  1    Your  lives  may  be  in  danger." 

The  crowd  easily  persuaded  fell  back. 

**  Let  us  get  arms ! "  shouted  one. 

**  Arms  I    Get  arms  1 "  then  rose  in  full  chorus. 

Hualpa  ventured  nearer,  and  cried  out,  "  The  beast  is  dead  !  ** 

"Keep  off,  boy  !  "  said  Xoli,  himself  at  a  respectable  distance. 
*' Trust  it  not ,  such  things  do  not  die." 

ISevei  speech  more  opportune  for  the  Tihuancan. 
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'Be  it  of  the  earth  or  Sun,  I  tell  vou,  frienda,  it  is  dead,"  iie 

replied,  more  loudly.     '*  Who  knowa  but  that  the  holy  Huitml'  has 

set  it  up  here  to  be  seen  of  all  of  ua,  that  we  ma^  know  Maliuohe 

is  not  a  god.    Is  there  one  among  you  who  has  a  javelin  f " 

A  weapon  wai  passed  to  him  over  the  heads  of  the  fast  increasing 

CFOWu 

« Stand  aside!    I  will  see." 

Without  more  ado,  the  adventurer  thrust  deep  in  the  horse's 
flank.  Those  directly  about  held  their  breath  from  fear  ;  and  when 
the  brute  stirred  not,  they  looked  at  each  other,  not  knowing  what 
to  say.    That  it  was  dead,  was  past  doubt. 

"  Who  will  gainsay  me  now  ? "  continued  Hualpa.  *'  It  is  dead, 
and  so  is  he  to  whom  yon  head  belonged.  Gods  fall  not  so 
low." 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  simple  minds  are  easily  con- 
verted to  any  belief. 

"  Qods  they  are  not,"  said  a  voice  in  the  throng ;  **  but  whence 
came  they  ? 

"  And  who  put  them  here  ! "  asked  another. 

Hualpa  answered  swiftly, — 

**  Well  said  !  The  gods  speak  not  directly  to  those  whom  they 
would  admonish  or  favor.  And  if  this  be  the  handiwork  of  Huit- 
zil', — ^andwhat  more  likely  1— should  we  not  inquire  if  it  have  a 
meaning  9  It  may  be  a  message.  Is  there  a  reader  of  pictures 
among  you,  friends  ?  " 

'*  Here  is  one  I " 

"  Let  him  come  1    Make  way  for  him  ?  " 

A  citizen,  from  his  dress  a  merchant,  was  pushed  forward. 

"  What  ej^erienoe  have  you  V* 

"I  studied  in  the  ecUmecaer'* 

The  man  rused  his  eyes  to  the  head  on  the  lance,  and  they 
became  transfixed  with  horror. 

'*Look,  then,  to  what  we  have  here,  and,  saying  it  is  a  message 
from  the  holy  Huitzil',  read  it  for  us.  Speak  out,  that  all  may 
hear." 

The  citizen  was  incapable  of  speech,  and  the  people  cried  out, 
"  He  is  a  shame  to  tiie  heroic  god  I  Off  with  him,  off  with 
himi" 

But  Haalpa  interfered.  '*No.  He  still  believes  Malinche  a 
god.  lict  him  alone  !  I  can  use  him."  Then  he  spoke  to  the 
merchant.     "  Hear  me,  my  friend,  and  I  will  read.     If  I  err,  stop 
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Bead,  read  I"  went  up  on  all  sides. 
Hualpa  turned  to  the  group  as  if  studying  it.    Around  him  fell 
the  silence  of  keen  expectancy. 
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'*  Thas  writes  Huitzil',  crreatest  of  gods,  to  the  children  of  Anft* 
huao,  greatest  of  peoples  I  ''—so  Hualpa  began.  '* '  The  sthuigers 
in  Tenoohtitlan  are  my  enemies,  and  yours,  O  people.  They  come 
to  overthrow  my  altars,  and  miake  you  a  nation  of  slaves.  You 
have  sacrificed  and  prayed  to  me,  and  now  I  say  to  you.  Arise  I 
Take  arms  before  it  is  too  late.  Malinohe  and'  his  followers  are  but 
men.  Strike  them  and  they  will  die.  To  convince  you  that  they 
are  not  gods,  lo  !  here  is  one  of  them  dead.  So  I  say,  slay  them, 
and  everything  that  owns  them  master,  even  the  boasts  they  ride  1 
— Ho,  friend,  is  not  that  correct  1 " 

"  So  I  woiQd  have  read,"  said  the  merchant. 

'*  Praised  be  Huitzil' !  "  cried  Hualpa,  devoutly. 

"  Live  the  good  god  of  our  fathers !  Death  to  the  strangers ! " 
answered  the  people. 

And  amid  the  stir  and  hum  of  many  voices,  the  comrade  of 
the  'tzin,  listening,  heard  his  words  repeated,  and  passed  from 
man  to  man  ;  so  that  he  knew  his  mission  done,  and  tnat  by  noon 
the  story  of  the  effigy  would  be  common  throughout  the  city,  and 
in  flight  over  the  v^ey,  with  his  exposition  of  its  meaning  ac- 
cepted and  beyond  counteraction. 

After  a  while  the  Chalcan  caught  his  arm,  saying,  ''the  smell  is 
dreadful  to  a  cultivated  nose  sharpened  by  an  empty  stomaoh. 
Sn<uff  for  one,  breakfast  for  the  other.    Let  us  go." 

Hualpa  followed  him. 

"  Who  is  he  1  who  in  a<i ! "  asked  the  bystanders,  eagerly. 

"  Him  I  Not  know  him  !  It  is  the  brave  lad  who  uew  the  tiger 
and  saved  the  king's  life." 

And  the  answer  was  to  the  exposition  like  an  illuminated  seal  to 
a  royal  ring. 

Morning  advanced,  curtained  with  clouds ;  and,  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  spectacle  flew,  the  multitude  in  the  ticmguez  increased, 
until  there  was  not  room  left  for  buainess.  All  who  caught  the 
news  hurried  to  see  the  sight,  and  for  themselves  read  the  miracu- 
lous message  of  Huitzil'.  The  clamor  of.  tongues  the  while  was 
like  the  clamor  of  waves,  and  not  singularly  ;  for  thus  was  fought 
the  first  great  battle, — the  battle  of  the  mysteries,— and  with  this 
result :  if  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Oortez  looked  once  at  the 
rotting  head  on  the  lance,  he  went  away  of  the  'tzin's  opinion,  im- 
patient for  war. 

About  noon  a  party  of  Spaniards,  footmen,  armed  and  out  in- 
specting the  dty,  entered  the  square.  The  multitude  daunted 
them  not  the  least.  Talking,  sometimes  laughing,  they  sauntered 
along,  peering  into  the  open  booths  and  staUs,  and  watching  with 
practised  eyes  for  gold. 

"  Holy  mass ! "  exclaimed  one  of  them,  stopping.  "  The  heathen 
are  at  sacrifice." 

"  Saorifioe,  daidst  thou  ?    This  is  their  mirkei-plaoe." 
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' '  That  as  thou  wilt    I  tell  ihee,  they  have  been  at  worshio.    My 
eyes  are  not  dim  as  my  mother'S|  who  was  past  fifty  the  day  we ) 
sailed  from  Ouba, — may  the  saints  preserye  her.    If  they  were, 
yet  could  I  swear  that  yonder  hangs  the  head  of  a  victim." 

Over  the  restless  crowd  they  looked  at  Uxe  ghastly  object,  eager 
yet  uncertain. 

**  Now  I  bethink  me,  the  poor  wretch  who  hath  suffered  the 
death  may  have  been  one  of  the  half-assoilzied  sons  of  Tlascala.  If 
we  are  in  a  stronghold  of  enemies,  as  I  have  concluded  from  the 
wicked,  Oarib  looks  of  these  savages,  Heaven  and  St.  James  defend 
us !  We  are  a  score  with  weapons ;  in  the  Mother's  name,  let  us 
to  the  bloody  sign  I " 

The  unarmed  mass  into  which,  without  further  consideration, 
they  plunged,  was  probably  awed  by  the  effrontery  of  the  move- 
ment, for  the  leader  had  not  once  occasion  to  shorten  his  advancing  - 
step.  Halted  before  the  spectacle ,  they  looked  first  at  the  horse,  then 
at  the  head.  Remembrance  was  faithful ;  in  one,  they  recognized 
the  remains  of  a  comrade  ;  in  the  other,  his  property. 

'^Arguella,  Arguella  I    Qood   captain  1    Santa  Maria!"  burst 
from  them. 

As  they  gazed,  tears  of  pity  and  rage  filled  their  eyes,  and  coursed 
down  their  bronzed  cheekis. 

"  Peace !  "  said  the  sterner  fellow  at  whose  suggestion  they  had 
come.     "  Are  ye  soldiers,  or  whimpering  women  ?    Do  as  1  bid  I 
Save  your  tears  for  Father  Bartolorod  to  mix  with  masses  for  the 
poor  fellow's  soul.     Look  to  the  infidels,  I  will  take  down  the  head." 
He  lowered  the  lance,  and  took  off  the  loathsome  object. 
"  We  will  carry  it  to  the  Sefior  Heman.  It  shall  have  burial,  and 
masses,  and  a  cross.    Hands  to  the  horse  now  1    Arguella  loved 
it  well ;  many  a  day  I  have  seen  him  comb  its  mane  kindly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  locks  of  his  sweetheart.     Nay,  it  is  too  unwieldy. 
Let  it  stand,  but  take  the  armor.     Hug  the  good  sword  close. 
Heaven  willing;,  it  shall  redden  in  the  carcases  of  some  of  these 
houndtK  of  hell.     Are  we  ready  i    To  quarters,  then  1    As  we  go 
mark  tie  unbelievers,  and  cleave  lb.e  first  that  lifts  a  hand  or  bars 
the  way. 

They  reached  the  old  palace  in  safety.  Needless  to  depict  the 
grief  and  rago  of  the  Christians  at  sight  of  the  countenance  of  the 
unfortunate  Arguella. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


HOW  ILLS  OF  STATB  BBOOMB  ILLS  OF  SOOIBTT. 

Bt  this  time,  lo*,  the  prince,  had  acquired  somewhat  of  the  Import- 
ance of  a  man.  Thanks  to  Hualpa,  and  his  own  industry,  he  could 
hurl  a  jayeUn,  strike  stoutly  with  magyiahwUf  and  bottt  of  f^H 
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with  fche  bow.  As  well  he  might,  he  smiled  at  thought  of  the  ma- 
ternal oare,  and  from  his  sisters  demanded  a  treatment  due  to  one 
of  his  aooomplishments  and  dignity. 

The  day  after  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  preoedinc  chapter, 
he  entered  Tula's  apartmenti  and  requested  her  to  dismiis  ner  atten- 
dants. 

"  Sit  down,  my  brother,"  she  said  when  they  were  alone.  **  Tou 
look  vexed.    What  has  happened  9  ** 

Going  to  a  table  close  by,  he  commenced  despoiling  a  vase  of 
flowers.    She  repeated  the  question. 

"  I  am  glad,"  ne  answered,  ";to  ^^  ^^^  whom  the  coming  of  the 
strantrers  has  not  changed." 

"What  now?" 

**  I  have  been  again  and  again  tc  see  Nenetsin,  but  she  refuses 
me.    Is  she  sick  ?  " 

*•  Not  that  I  know." 

**  Then  why  is  she  so  provoking  1 " 

"  Mjr  brother,  you  know  not  what  it  is  for  a  girl  to  find  her  lover. 
Kenetzin  has  found  hers." 

**  It  is  to  talk  about  him  I  want  to  see  her." 

"  You  know  him  1    Howl  when)" 

**  Do  I  not  see  him  every  day  ?    Is  he  not  my  comrade  ?  " 

"  Your  comrade  1 " 

"  The  lord  Hualpa  t  He  came  to  you  once  with  a  message  from 
the 'tain." 

To  a  woman,  the  most  interesting  stories  are  those  that  have  to 
do  with  the  gentle  passion.    Seeing  his  mistake,  she  encouraged  it. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him.    He  is  Doth  brave  and  handsome." 

lo'  left  the  vase,  and  came  to  her  side.   His  curiosity  was  piqued. 

"  How  came  you  to  know  he  was  her  lover  t  He  would  hardly 
confess  it  to  me." 

"  Yet  did  he  tell  you  1 "  she  answered,  evasively. 

"  Yes.  One  day,  tired  of  practising  with  our  shngs,  we  lay  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  ceiba-tree.  We  talked  about  what  I  should  do 
when  I  became  a  man.  I  should  he  a  warrior,  and  command  armies, 
and  conquer  Tlascala  ;  he  should  be  a  warrior  also,  and  in  my  com- 
mand. That  should  not  be,  I  told  him,  as  he  would  always  be  the 
most  skilful.  He  laughed  but  not  as  merrily  as  I  have  heard  him. 
Then  he  said,  *  There  are  many  things  you  will  have  learned  by  that 
time ;  such  as  what  rank  is,  and  especially  what  it  is  to  be  of  the 
king's  blood.'  I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  so.  He  said  he  would  tell 
me  some  day,  but  not  then.  And  I  thought  of  the  time  we  went  to 
meet  you  at  the  cMnamp<if  and  of  how  he  gave  you  a  vase  from  the 
'tzin,  and  one  to  Nenetzin  from  himself.  Then  I  thought  I  under- 
stood him,  but  insisted  on  his  telling.  He  put  me  off ;  at  last  he 
aaid  he  was  a  foolish  fellow,  and  in  his  lonely  haunts  in  Tihuanco 
hadaoquired  a  habit  of  dreaming,  which  was  not 'broken  as  he 
vould  uke.  Be  had  first  seen  XTenetnn  at  the  Quetsal'  eombat,  and 
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thought  her  haocUomer  than  §aj  one  he  had  ever  met.  The  day  on 
tho  lake  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her ;  the  uniled,  and  took  hit  nf  t  j 
and  since  that  he  had  not  been  strona  snough  to  quit  thinxing 
about  her.  It  was  great  folly,  he  saicL  *  Why  so  t  ^I  asked  him. 
He  hid  his  face  in  the  gniss,  and  answered. '  I  am  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant ;  she  is  of  the  king's  blood,  and  would  mock  me.'  '  But,' said 
I,  '  you  are  now  noble,  and  owner  of  a  palace.'  He  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  at  me  ;  had  she  been  there,  she  would  not  have  mocked 
him.  *  Ah,'  he  said,  *  if  I  could  only  get  her  to  cease  thinking  of 
me  as  the  trader's  son  1 '  '  Now  you  are  foolish,'  I  told  him.  *  Did 
you  not  win  your  rank  by  fighting  f  Whv  not  fight  for ' — Nenetzin, 
1  was  about  to  say,  but  he  sprang  up  ana  ran  off,  and  it  was  long 
before  I  could  get  him  to  speak  of  her  attain.  The  other  day,  how- 
ever, he  consented  to  let  me  try  and  find  out  what  she  thought  of 
him.  To-morrow  I  rejoin  him  ;  and  if  he  asks  me  about  her,  what 
can  I  say  ? "    ■ 

*<  So  you  wished  to  help  your  poor  comrade.  Tell  me  what  you 
intended  saying  to  her." 

"  I  intended  to  tell  her  hotv  I  was  passing  the  time,  and  then  to 
praise  him  for  his  courage  and  skill,  his  desire  to  be  great,  his  gen- 
tleness—  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  thing  t6  say  ! " 

Tula  smiled  sorrowfully.  "  Did  you  imagine  she  would  leam  to 
love  him  from  that  7 " 

"  Why  not )  "  asked  lo,'  innocently. 

"  I  cannot  explain  now ;  time  wiU  teach  you.  My  brother,  long 
will  an  Aztec  woo  before  he  wios  our  wayward  sister  1 " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  **  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  her 
will  come  better  from  yon.  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  him  as  I  and  the 
'tzindol" 

'*  Does  the  'tzin  so  love  him  ?  " 

"  Was  he  not  a  chosen  messenger  to  you  t " 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  **  I  fear  she  is  beyond  our  little 
arts.  Fine  speeches  alone  will  not  do.  Though  we  painted  him  fair 
as  Quetzal',  and  set  the  picture  before  her  every  hour  in  the  day, 
still  it  would  not  be  enoiu^h.    Does  he  come  often  to  the  city  7  " 

"  Never,  except  for  the  ^zin." 

«  We  must  get  them  together.  Let  me  see^ — ah,  yes  {  the  chin' 
ampal  We  luive  not  been  there  for  a  long  tune,  and  that  will  be 
an  excuse  for  going  to-morrow.  You  can  bring  the  lord  Hualpa, 
and  i  will  take  a  minstrel  and  have  him  sing,  and  tell  atories  of 
love  and  lovers." 

She  stopped,  and  sighed,  thinking,  doubtless,  how  the  'tzin's  pres- 
ence would  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  At  that  moment  the 
curtain  of  the  door  was  flung  aside,  and  Nenetzin  herself  oame  in, 
looking  vexed  and  pouting.  ' 

**  Testerda^  was  too  much  for  my  sister,"  aaid  Tola,  pleaiantly. 
« I  hope  she  i«  well  again." 

**  I  iilept  poorly,"  waa  the  rep 
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*'  If  yon  ure  tick,  we  will  lend  to  the  templee—" 

*'No,  Ih»te  the  herb-dealeri." 

<*  What  aile  too,  Nenetzin  ? "  asked  lo',  irriUted. 

'*  Who  would  not  be  ailing,  afflicted  aa  1  hare  been  ?  One  grace- 
lela  fellow  after  another  oalUng  to  lee  me,  until  I  am  out  of  pa- 
tienoe  ! " 

lo'  colored,  and  turned  away. 

'*  But  what  if  they  had  news,"  laid  Tula  ;  **  something  from  the 
strangers  t " 

Nenetzin's  face  brightened.  "  What  of  them  9  Have  they  waited 
on  our  father  t 

"  Have  they  lo*  ?"  Tula  asked. 

He  made  no  answer ;  he  was  angnr. 

**  Well,  well  1  what  foll^  I  Tou,  lo',  I  shall  haye  to  send  back 
to  the  'tidn  ;  and,  Nenetzin,  flo  1  tlie  young  lords  would  be  afraid 
to  see  you  now." 

»< The  monkeys  I'* 

lo',  without  a  word,  left  the  room. 

"  You  are  too  hard,  Nenetzin.  Our  brother  wants  to  be  treated 
like  a  man.  Many  of  the  young  lords  are  his  friends.  When  you 
came  in,  he  was  telling  me  of  the  fine  fellow  who  saved  our  father's 
life." 

Nenetzin  appeared  uninterested. 

"  From  lo  s  account,  he  must  be  equal  to  the  *tzin.  Have  you 
forgotten  him  ? " 

"  I  have  his  vase  somewhere." 

"  Somewhere  I    I  hope  you  have  not  lout  it.    I  received  one  at 
the  same  time ;  there  imne  is, — ^that  one  filled  with  flowera." 
.  Nenetzin  did  not  look. 

**  When  he  made  you  the  gift,  I  think  he  meant  more  than  a 
compliment.  He  is  a  lover  to  be  proud  of,  and,  sister,  a  BiaiH 
might  win  Mm." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  lovers." 

"  Not  care  to  be  loved  ? " 

Nenetzin  turned  to  her  with  tearful  eyes.  "  Just  now  you  said 
lo'  wanted  to  be  treated  as  a  man  ;  for  the  same  reason,  O  Tula,  1 
want  to  be  treated  as  a  woman.  I  do  want  to  be  loved,  but  not  as 
children  are." 

Tula  put  her  arm  around  her,  lovingly.  **  Never  mind.  I  will 
learn  better  afterwhile.  I  treat  you  as  a  child  from  habit,  and 
because  of  the  warm,  sweet  love  of  our  childhood.  Oh,  that  the 
love  would  last  alwayis  1 " 

They  were  silent  then,  each  intent  upon  her  separate  thought, 
both  unconscious  that  the  path  theretofore  so  peacefully  travelled 
together  was  now  divergent,  and  that  the  fates  were  leading  them 
apart  forever.  Of  all  the  evil  angels  of  humanity,  that  one  is  the 
most  crael  whose  mission  it  is  to  sunder  the  loves  of  the  house* 
hoUL 
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'*  Nenetun,  tou  1ut«  bMn  crying,— oTor  wh«t  t  Lean  on  moi 
oonfldo  in  mo  i " 

«  Yoa  wiU  make  light  o(  what  I  My." 

«  Whan  WM I  A  jester  t  Yon  have  h«d  illi  before,  ohUdith  iUe ; 
if  I  did  not  mook  them,  am  I  likely  to  laagh  at  yonr  woman'a 
troubleet'* 

' '  But  thia  la  lomething  you  cannot  help." 

**Thegodeoan." 

'*  A  god  is  the  trouble.  I  law  him,  and  love  him  better  than  any 
our  father  worships." 

Bold  confirmation  that  of  the  elder  sister's  fears.  *'  You  sa«r 
himt"  she  asked,  musingly. 

*'And  know  him  by  name.  Tonatiah,  Tonatiahi  is  it  not 
pretty?" 

*'  Are  you  not  afraid  1  ** 

**  Of  wnac  I  Him  ?  Tea,  but  he  is  so  handsome  I  Tou  saw  him 
also.  Did  you  not  notice  his  white  forehead,  and  the  brightness  of 
his  blue  eyes,  the  sunshine  of  his  face  ?  As  against  him,  ah,  Tula ; 
what  are  we  lords  you  would  have  me  love  I" 

'*  He  is  our  father's  enemy." 

**  His  guest;  he  came  by  inyitation." 

"  All  the  gods  of  our  race  threaten  him." 

**  Yet  I  love  him.  and  would  quit  everythinff  to  follow  him." 

"  Oods  ask  not  tne  love  we  give  each  other." 

"  You  mean  he  would  despise  me.  Never  1 1  am  the  daughter  of 
a  king." 

*'  You  are  mad,  Nenetzin." 

**  Then  love  is  madness,  and  I  am  very  mad.  Oh,  I  was  so 
happy  yesterday!  Once  I  thought  he  saw  me.  It  was  when  he 
was  passing  the  coaiapcmUi,  The  base  artisan  was  shouting,  and  he 
heard  him,  or  seemed  to,  for  he  raised  his  glance  to  the  axoteas. 
My  heart  stood  still ;  the  air  brightened  around  me  ;  if  I  had  been 
set  down  in  the  Sun  itself,  I  could  not  have  been  happier  I  " 

*'  Have  you  mentioned  this' to  the  queen  Acatlan  1 " 

"  Why  should  1 1  I  will  choose  my  own  love.  No  one,  not  even 
my  mother,  would  object  to  the  king  Oaoama  :  why  should  eho 
when  my  choice  is  nobler,  handsomer,  mightier  than  he  7  **■ 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  strangers  ? 

*'  Nothing.    He  is  one  of  them  ;  that  is  enough." 

<*  I  mean  of  their  customs  ;  marriage,  for  instonoe." 

"  The  thought  is  new." 

"  Tell  me,  Nenetzin:  would  you  go  with  him,  except  as  his  wife  t  ** 

She  turned  away  her  glowing  eyes,  confused.  '*  I  know  not 
what  I  would  do.  If  I  went  with  mm  except  as  his  wife,  our 
father  would  curse  me,  and  my  mother  would  die.  I  shudder ; 
yet  I  remember  how  his  look  from  a  distance  made  ma  fcramblo 
with  strange  delight." 

"  It  waa  magic,  like  Mualo:^!.'' 
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*'  I  do  not  know.  I  wm  about  to  mj,  if  raoh  wm  Ui  jpowar 
oyer  me  at  a  diatanoe,  what  may  it  be  near  by  t  Oould  I  re^e  to 
follow  him*  if  be  should  ask  me  faoe  to  face,  as  we  now  are^t" 

**  Avoid  him,  then." 

**  Stay  here,  as  in  prison  I  Never  look  out  of  doors  for  fear  of 
seeinff  him  whom  I  oonfess  I  so  love  I  And  then,  the  music, 
marching,  banquets  :  shall  I  lose  them,  and  for  such  a  cause  V* 

"  Nenetoii,  the  strangers  will  not  abide  here  in  peace.  War 
there  will  be.  The  gods  have  so  deplared,  and  in  every  temple 
preparation  is  now  going  on."  v 

**  Who  told  you  so  t  *'  the  girl  asked,  tremulously. 

"This  morning  I  was  in  the  garden,  culling  flowers.  I  met 
Mualox.  He  seemed  sad.  I  saluted  him,  and  gave  him  the  sweet- 
est of  my  collection,  and  said  something  about  them  as  a  cure  for 
ills  of  the  mind.  *  Thank  you,  daughtw,'  he  said, '  the  ills  I  mourn 
are  your  father's.  If  you  can  get  him  to  forego  hia  thoughts  of  war 
against  Malinche,  do  so  at  any  price.  If  flowers  influence  him, 
come  yourself,  and  bring  your  maidens,  *and  gather  them  all  for 
him.  Leave  not  a  bud  in  ute  gurden.'  'Is  he  so  bent  on  war  9 ' 
I  asked.  *liiat  is  he.  In  the  temples  every  hand  is  making 
ready.'  *But  my  father  counsels  otherwise.'  The  old  man  shook 
his  head.    '  I  know  every  purpose  of  his  souL' " 

<*  And  is  that  all  f "  asked  Nenetzin. 

**  No.  Have  you  not  heard  of  what  took  place  in  the  Utmgtiea 
this  morning)" 

And  Tula  told  of  the  appearance  of  the  horse  and  the  stranger's 
head  ;  how  nobody  knew  who  placed  them  there  ;  how  they  were 
thought  to  have  come  from  Huitzil',  and  with  whie^  design  ;  and 
how  the  wish  for  war  was  spread,  until  the  beggars  in  the  street 
were  damorins.  '  **  War  there  will  be,  O  my  sister,  right  around  us. 
Our  father  wiU  lead  the  companies  against  Malinche.  The  'tsdn, 
Ouitlahua,  lo',  and  all  we  love  best  of  our  countrymen  wUl  take 
part.  O  Nenetzin,  of  the  children  of  the  Sun,  will  you  alone  side 
with  the  strangers  1    TonaHah  may  slay  our  great  father." 

*<And  yet  I  would  go  with  him,"  we  girl  said  slowly,  t  j\d  with  sobs. 

"  Then  you  are  not  an  Aztec,"  cried  Tula,  pushmg  her  awa 

Nenetzin  stepped  back  speeddess,  and  throwing  her  scarf  over 
her  head,  turned  to  go. 

The  elder  sister  sprans  up,  conscience-struck,  and  caught  her. 
*'  Pardon,  Nenetzin.    I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.    Stay — " 

**  Not  now.    I  cannot  help  loving  the  stranger." 
"  The  love  shall  not  divide  us ;  we  are  sisters  ! "  And  Tula  dung 
to  her  passionately. 
*'  Too  late,  too  late  I "  sobbed  Nenetzin. 

And  she  passed  out  the  door ;  the  curtain  dropped  bc\hind  her  ; 
and  Tula  went  to  the  coudi,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
Not  yet  have  all  the  modes  in  which  ills  of  state  become  ills  of 
■ocMtj  been  written. 
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nnruTJi  in  tha  old  falaob. 

**  Father,  holy  father  !  — and  by  my  awojrd,  aa  belted  knij^t,  Ol- 
medo,  I  oaJl  thee  so  in  love  and  honor, — I  have  heard  thee  talk  in- 
learned  phrase  about  the  saints,  and  quote  the  sayings  of  monks,  mere 
makenM>f  books,  which  I  will  swear  are  for  the  most  part  dust,  or, 
at  least,  not  half  so  well  preserved  as  the  bones  of  their  soribblem, 
— ^I  Bi^  I  have  thus  heard  thee  talk  and  quote  for  houra  at  a  time, 
untU  I  have  come  to  think  thy  store  of  knowledge'is  but  jaraon  of 
that  kind.    Shake  thy  head  I    Jai^on,  I  say  a  second  time. 

"  It  is  knowledge  that  leadeth  to  righteousness.  Bien  qiuuto  I 
Thou  wouldst  do  well  to  study  it,"  replied  the  padre,. curtly. 

A  mocking  smile  curled  the  red-haired  lip  of  the  cavalier. 

"  Elnowledge  truly  !  I  recollect  hearing  the  Seiior  Ueman  once 
speak  of  thee.  He  said  thou  wert  to  him  a  magazine,  full  of  learn- 
ing precious  as  breadstuffs." 

"  Right,  my  son  1  BreadstufEs  for  the  souls  of  ainnen  irreverent 
as~" 

"Out  with  it  I" 

"Asihon," 

**  Fiaaro  I  Only  last  night  thon  didst  absolve  me,  and,  by  the 
Palmerins,  I  have  just  told  my  beads  i " 

"  1  think  I  have  heard  of  the  Palmerins,"  said  the  priest,  gravely  ; 
"  indeed  I  am  certain  of  it ;  but  I  never  heard  of  them  as  things  to 
swear  by  before.    Hast  thou  a  license  as  coiner  of  oaths  ? " 

"  CiertOf  father,  thou  dost  remind  me  of  my  first  purpose ;  which 
was  to  test  thy  knowledge  of  m&tters,  both  ancient  and  serious,  oat- 
side  of  what  thou  oallest  the  sermons  of  the  schoolmen.  And  I  will  not 
take  thee  at  disadvantage.  Oh,  no  !  If  I  would  play  fairly  with 
the  vilest  heathen,  and  slay  him  with  none  but  an  honest  tridc  of 
the  sword,  surely  I  cannot  less  with  thee." 

"Slay  me!" 

"  That  will  I, — in  a  bout  at  dialectics.  I  will  be  fair,  I  say.  I 
will  begin  by  taking  thee  in  a  field  which  every  knight  hath  traver- 
sed, if,  perchance,  he  hath  advanced  so  far  in  olerklmesa  as  to  read, 
— a  field  divided  between  heralds,  troubadours,  and  poets,  and  not 
forbidden  to  monks  ;  with  which  thou  shouldst  be  well  acquainted, 
seeing  that,  of  late  days  at  least,  thou  hast  been  more  prone  to 
knightly  tha^  to  Saintly  association  I " 

"  SantA  Maria  ! "  said  Olmedo,  crossing  himself.  *'  It  ia  ourna* 
ture  to  b^  pone  to  things  sinfuL" 

"  I  naM  the  doiater  in  thy  words.  Have  at  thee  1  Stay  thy 
steps." 
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TIm  two  IumI  beien  pteing  the  roof  of  the  palaoe  dorinff  the  fora- 
going  pMMge.  Both  itopped  noW|  and  Alvarado  said.  "  Tintljr,-^ 
na^,  I  will  none  of  that ;  numbering  the  heada  of  a  diaooune  ia  a 
pneatly  triok.  ^  To  bc^,  by  my  conioienoe  1 — ho,  father,  that  oath 
offenda  thee  not,  for  it  ia  the  Sefter  Heman'a,  and  by  him  thou  art 
thyaelf  always  ready  to  a  wear." 

"  If  thou  wouldat  not  get  loat  in  a  confusion  of  ideaa,  to  thy  pur- 
posequickly. 

*<  Thank  thee.    Who  was  Amadia  de  Gaull " 

**  Hero  of  the  oldest  Sj;>ani8h  poem." 

**  Bight  I "  laid  the  knight,  atroking  hie  beard.  "  And  «rho  waa 
Oriana?*^ 

^*  Heroine  of  the  aame  story ;  more  partioularly,  daughter  of  Lis- 
uarte,  Eong  of  England." 

"  Thou  mdst  reprove  me  for  swearing  by  the  Palmerina ;  who  were 
theyr 

**  Famous  knights,  who  founded  chivalry  by  going  about  alaying 
dragons,  working  charities,  and  overthrowing  armieaof  heathen,  for 
the  Mother'i  sake." 

**  Excellently  answered,  bv  my  troth  1  1  will  have  to  lead  thee 
into  deeper  water.  Pass  we  the  stories  of  Buy  Diaz,  and  Del  Oan>io, 
and  Pelayo.  I  will  even  grant  that  thou  hast  heard  of  Heman  GoU' 
sales ;  but  canst  thou  tell  in  how  many  ballads  his  prowess  hath 
been  sung?" 

Olmedo  was  silent. 

*'  Already  1  **  cried  Alvarado,  exultant.  **  Already  I  By  the  cross 
on  my  sword,  I  have  beard  of  thirty.  But  to  proceed.  Omitting 
Boland,  and  Bonoesvalles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Bound  Table, 
canat  thou  tell  me  of  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lares  1 " 

*'  No.  But  there  is  a  Lord  of  whom  I  can  tell  thee,  and  of  whom 
it  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  thee  to  inquire." 

*'  I  knew  a  minstrel— a  rare  fellow — who  had  a  wondrous  voice 
and  memory,  and  who  sang  fifteen  songs  all  about  the  Lords  of 
Lares ;  and  he  told  me  there  were  as  many  more.  Oh,  for  the  time 
of  the  true  chivalry,  when  our  Spanish  people  weresong*lovers,  and 
honor  waa  of  higher  esteem  than  gold  !  In  one  respect,  Olmedo,  I 
am  more  Moslem  than  Ohristian.' 

The  padre  crossed  himself. 

'*Mtuiomet~-aosaithhistory—- taught  his  warriors  that  Paradise 
Ueth  in  the  shade  of  crossing  scimitars, — as  unlike  thy  doorine  as  a 
stone  is  unlike  a  plum.  Fiearo  I  It  pleaseth  me ;  it  hardeneth 
the  heart  and  grij^ ;  it  is  more  inspiring  than  darions  and  drums." 

Olmedo  looked  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  knight j  now  unusually 
bright,  and  aaid,  "  Thou  didst  jest  at  my  knowledge ;  now  I  ask 
thee,  son,  ia  it  not  better  to  have  a  mind  full  of  saintly  lore  than  one 
which  nothing  holds  but  swords  and  lances  and  high*lned  steeds  1 
Wuk  doat  thou  know  but  war  ? " 
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"Hie  taste  of  good  wine,"  said  Alvarado,  seriously;  **and  byi 
Sta.  Agnes,  holy  father^  I  would  I  had  my  canteen  full ;  the  amoke 
from  these  dens  is  turning  me  into  a  Dutch  sausage.  Look  to  the 
towers  of  yon  temple,— the  great  one  just  before  us.  How  the 
clouds  ascending  from  them  poison  the  morning  air  ?  When  my 
sword  is  at  the  throata  of  the  nre-keepers.  Heaven  help  me  to  slay 
them  I  •* 

Alvarado  then  took  the  tassels  of  the  cord  around  the  good  man's, 
waist,  and  pulled  him  forward.  '*  Gome  briskly,  father  t  This  roof 
ii  all  the  field  left  us  for  exercise  ;  and  much  do  I  fear  that  we  will 
dream  many  times  of  green  meadows  before  we  see  them  again." 
Half  dragging  him,  the  knight  lengthened  his  strides.  "Step  longer, 
father  1  ^ou  dost  mince  Uie  pace,  like  a  woman." 

<*  Hands  off,  irreverent  I "  cried  the  padre,  holding  back.  "  My 
feet  are  not  iron-shod,  like  thine." 

<*  What  1  Didst  thou  not  climb  the  mountains  on  the  way  hither 
bare-footed  1  And  dost  now  growl  at  these  tiles  7  Last  night  San- 
doval  shod  his  mare,  the  gay  Motilla,  with  silver,  which  he  swore 
was  cheaper,  if  not  better  than  iron.  When  next  we  take  a  morn- 
ing trot,  like  this,  eiertOf  I  will  borrow  two  of  the  precious  shoes  for 
thee." 

Olmedo's  gown,  of  coarse,  black  woollen  serge,  was  not  a  garment 
a  Greek,  preparing  for  a  race,  would  have  chosen ;  the  long  sldrta 
hampered  his  legs ;  he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  forhia 
tormentor. 

"  Stay  thee,  father  t  Hast  been  drinking  ?  Not  here  shouldst 
thou  kneel  unless  in  prayer ;  and  for  that,  bethink  thee,  house* 
tops  are  for  none  but  Jews."  And  the  rough  knight  laughed  heartily, 
"my,  talking  will  tire  thee,"  he  continued.  **Take  breath  first. 
If  my  shield  were  at  hand,  I  would  fan  thee.  Or  wouldst  thou-  pre- 
fer to  sit  ?  or  better  atill,  to  lie  down  ?  Do  so,  if  thou  wouldst  truly 
oblige  me  ;  for,  by  my  conscience,  as  Gortez  sweareth,  I  have  not 
done  testing  thy  knowledge  of  worthy  things  outside  the  convent 
libraries.  I  will  take  thee  into  a  new  field,  and  ask  of  the  Moorish 
lays ;  for,. as  thou  shouldst  know,  if  thou  dost  not,  they  have  had 
their  minstrels  and  heroes  as  fanciful  and  valiant  as  infidels  ever 
were ;  in  truth,  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  old  Oastile." 
Olmedo  attempted  to  speak. 

"Ooennot  thy  mouth,  father,  except  to  breathe.  I  will  talk 
until  tny  tire  is  over.  I  was  on  the  Moors.  A  fine  race  they  were, 
bating  always  tlfeir  religion.  Of  their  songs  thou  hast  pntbably 
heard  that  mournful  roundelay,  the  Loves  of  Gazul  and  Abindar- 
raez ;  probably  listened  to  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  to  verses 
celebrating  the  tournaments  in  the  Bivarrambla.  Oertainly,  thou 
hast  heara  recitals  of  the  rencontres,  scimitar  in  hand,  between  the 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages.  By  Sta.  Ai^es  !  they  have  had  warriors 
fit  for  the  noblest  songs.    At  least,  father,  thou  knowest — '*    He 
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■topped  ibniDtly,  while  »  lad  mounted  the  roof  and  approached 
them,  cap  in  hand. 

**  Ezcellent  Soflor,  so  it  please  thee,  my  master  hath  somewhat 
to  say  to  thee  ih  his  chamber  below.  And  "—crossing  himself  to 
Olmedo—  "  if  the  holy  father  will  remember  me  in  his  next  prayer, 
I  will  tell  him  that  Bemal  Diaz  is  looking  for  him." 

"  Doth  thy  master  want  me  also  ?  " 

**  That  is  Diaz's  message." 

"What  can  be  in  the  wind  now?"  asked  Alvarado,  .mus- 
ingly f" 

"  Hadst  thou  asked  me  that  question — " 

**  Opnldst  thou  have  answered  ?  Take  the  chance  I  What  doth 
thy  master  intend  ?  " 

'*  Look,  Don  Pedro,  and  thou,  .good  father,"  replied  the  page  ; 
"  look  to  the  top  of  yon  pile  so  ridiculously  called  a  temple 
of — " 

"  Speak  it,  as  thou  lovest  me,"  cried  Alvarado.  • 

**  Wilt  thon  pronounce  it  after  me  ?  " 

'*  That  will  I :  though,  eierto,  I  will  not  promise  my  horse  if  1 

fail." 

"  Huitzilpoichli^**  said  the  boy,  slowly. 

"  The  saints  defend  us !  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  crossing  him 
self.     '  *  Where  didst  thou  get  so  foul  a  name  ?  " 

**  Of  the  Dofia  Marina.  Well,  the  Sefior  Heman,  my  master^ 
designeth  visiting  those  towers,  and  seeing  what  horrors  they 
hold." 

Olmedo's  countenance  became  unusual^  grave.  "  Holy  Mother, 
keep  his  temper  in  check,  that  nothing  rash  be  done  ! " 

Alvarado  received  the  news  di£ferently.  "  Thou  art  a  good  boy, 
Orteguilla,"  he  said;  **  1  owe  thee  a  dur'>t.  Remind  me  of  the 
debt  when  next  thou  seest  me  with  gold.  Espiritu  Santo  I  Now 
will  [  take  the  rust  out  of  my  knees,  and  the  dull  out  of  my  head, 
and  the  spite  from  my  stomach  t  Now  will  I  give  my  swoxd,  that 
hath  hungered  so  long,  to  surfeit  on  the  heart-eaters !  Bitn  Qtmto  / 
What  jargon  didst  thou  use  a  moment  ago  when  speaking  of  the 
temple?" 

*'  BuitzXlpoteldif'  said  ihe  boy,  laughing.. 

**  Murrain  take  the  idol,  if  only  for  hif  name's  sake  4  dome; 
we  shall  have  a  good  time." 

The  knight  turned  to  descend.  Orteguilla  caught  him  by  the 
mantle.    "  A  word,  Don  Pedro." 

**  Piearo  !    A  thousand  of  theni,  quickly  1 " 

"  Thon  didst  promise  me  a  ducat — " 

"Truly,  and  thou  shalt  have  it.  Only  wait  till  the  division 
oometh,  and  thy  master  saith  to  me,  *  Take  thy  diare.' " 

<  *  T^  ou  hearest,  father  ?  " 

"How!    Dost  doubt  met" 
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The  boy  stepped  back.  **  No.  Alvando's  promiae  iif(ood  af^idiut 
the  world.  But  dost  thou  not  think  the  Sedor  Heman  will  attM^c 
the  temple  t " 

**(H0rtOf  with  horse,  foot,  guns,  TIasoalans,  and  all." 

**  He  goeth  merely  on  a  visit,  and  by  invitation  of  Monterama, 
the  king.^' 

Olmedo's  face  relaxed,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands ;  but  the  captain 
said,  dismally,  "  By  invitation  I  Picaro  I  Instead  of  the  ducat,  that 
for  thy  news  ! "  And  helBtruck  open-handedly  at  the  page,  but  with 
Kuch  good-will  that  the  latter  gave  him  wide  margin  the  rest  of  the 
day. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ILVARADO  nin>S  THB  LIGHT  OF  THI  WORLD^ 

Thvbb  was  a  bluster  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and  out  of  the  main 
gate  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  lodged,  under  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
course of  spectators  too  vast  to  be  nearly  estimated,  Oortez  marched 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  Ghrietians.  The  column  was  spirited, 
even  bril^nt.  QtooA.  steeds  had  improved  with  rest ;  while  good 
fare,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxury  of  royal  baths,  had  reconstituted 
both  footmen  and  riders.  At  the  head,  as  guides,  walked  four  com- 
misaioners  of  the  king, — stately  men,  gorgeous  in  eacwufile»  and 
plumed  helms. 

The  Spaniards  were  full  of  glee,  vented  broad  exaggerations, 
and  manifested  the  abandon  I  have  seen  in  sailors  ashore  the  first 
time  after  a  long  voyage. 

"  Be  d  jne,  g<K>d  horse  t  '*  said  Sandoval  to  Motilla,  whose  blood 
warmed  under  the  outcry  of  trumpet  and  clarion.     "Be  done  1 " 

Montejo  laughed.  *'  Chide  her  not !  She  feels  the  silver  on  her 
heels  as  a  fine  lady  the  ribbons  on  her  head." 

"  No,"  said  Alvarado,  laying  his  lance  half  in  rest,  **  Motilla  is  a 
Christian,  and  the  scent  of  the  pagan  is  in  her  nostrils." 

*'  Up  with  thy  lance,  8efior  Gdpitcm  I  The  guides,  if  they  were  to 
look  back,  would  leave  us  without  so  much  as  good  day." 

"  CierU>^  thou'rt  right  I  But  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  impale 
two  of  them  at  once  1 "      • 

*'  Such  thy  speculation  ?  I  cannot  believe  thee.  I  have  been  thy 
comrade  too  long,"  said  Leon,  gravely. 

Alvarado  turned  curtly,  as  if  to  say,  *'  Explain  thyself." 

"  The  gold^ul  their  ears  and  on  their  wrists,  Sefior, — ^there  were 
thine  eyes.     And  thou  didst  look  as  if  summing  up,r-ear-rings, 
four  ;  bracelets,  sue ;  sundries,  three  ;  total,  thirteen  ounces  pure 
Confess  thee,  confess  thee  V* 

The  laugh  was  loud  and  long. 
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I  have  ftlreftdy  givwi  fh«  rMder  an  idea  of  the  Uantfuet,  of  mt*** 
ket,  whither  Cortes,  by  request^  was  first  oonduiteU.  It  is^sulli- 
dent  to  say  now,  that  we  exhibition  of  the  jewellers  attracted  most 
attention  :  in  front  of  their  booths  many  of  the  footmen  aotnally 
broke  ranks,  determined  to  satisfy  themselves  if  all  they  there  saw 
was  indeed  of  the  royal  metal.  Tears  after,  they  vaunted  the 
siffht  as  something  stirpassing  all  tiie  dties  of  Europe  oonld  dis- 
pfiy. 

Cortes  ooonpied  himself  questioning  the  guides,  for  which  pyr- 
pose  Marina  was  brought  forwsrd.  Nothing  of  importance  escaped 
him. 

At  one  of  the  comers,  while  the  interpreter  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  reply,  Cortes'  horse  suddenly  stopped,  startled  by  an  obstacle  in 
the  way.  Scarcely  a  lance-len|^  on,  pictures  of  terror,  stood  four 
slaves,  richly  liveried,  and  beanng  a  palanquin  crowned  by  a  green 
panaau, 

**  By  Our  Lady,  1  will  see  what  is  here  contained  1 " 

So  saving,  Alvsrado  spurred  impetuously  forward.  The  euides 
ihrew  themselves  in  his  way  ;  he  nearly  rode  one  of  them  down  ; 
and  laughing  at  the  fright  of  the  slaves,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain 
of  the  camase,  and  peered  in. 

*'  Jem  /"  ne  cried,  dropping  the  doth,  and  reining  his  horse 
back. 

**  Hast  thou  the  fiend  there  t  Or  only  a  woman  t "  asked  (Dor- 
ies. 

"  A  paragon,  an  houri,  your  excdlenc^j^  I  What  a  rude  fellow  I 
have  been!  She  is  frightened.  Oomemther,  llfarina.  Say  to  the 
girl— " 

*'  Not  now,  not  now  1 "  said  Cortes,  abruptly.  '*  If  she  is  pretty, 
thou  wilt  see  her  again. " 

Alvarado  frownM. 

**  What  1  angry  f  "  continued  the  general.  "  Out  on  thee,  cap- 
tain !  How  can  an  untaught  infidel,  though  paragon  and  noun, 
understand  knightly  phnwes  ?  What  the  merit  of  an  apology  in 
her  ^es  7    Pass  on  1  *^ 

"  Perhaps  thou  'rt  right.  Stand  aside  I  Out  of  the  way  there  1 " 
And  as  if  to  make  amends,  he  deared  a  passage  for  the  slaves  and 
their  burden. 

"  To  the  devil  all  of  ye  1 "  he  replied,  to  the  lau|;hter  of  his  com- 
rades. "  Ye  did  not  see  her,  nor  know  ye  if  she  is  old  or  young, 
harridan  or  angeL" 

From  the  market,  the  column  marched  back  to  the  great  temple, 
with  which,  as  it  rose,  broad  and  high,  like  a  terraced  hill,  between 
the  palace  they  occupied  and  the  sun  at  rising,  they  were  somewhat 
familiar.  Yet,  when  fairly  in  view  of  the  pile,  Cortez  called  Olme- 
do  to  his  side. 

**  I  thank  thee,  Father  Bartolom^.  That  thou  art  near,  I  fee] 
better.    A  good  surooat  and  shield,  as  thou  knowest,  give  a  soldiet 
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oonfidenee  in  battle  ;  md  lo,  m  I  oome  nigh  yon  ftbomiiiatioiii  tmXL 
of  bloody  myiterieti  called  wonhip,  and  oanren  atones,  oalled  gods, 
— mav  wey  be  aoooned  from  the  earth  1 — I  am  pleased  to  make 
use  of  thee  and  thv  holiness.  Doubtless  the  air  of  the  place  is  thick 
with  soroenes  and  e^il  charms  ;  if  so,  thy  crucifix  hath  more  of 
safe-goard  than  my  sword.  Ride  nearer,  father,  and  hearken,  that 
thoQ  mayest  answer  what  more  I  hare  to  say.  Would  not  this  pile 
look  the  better  of  .a  cross  upon  every  tower  )  '*  - 

'*Thy  aeal,  my  son,  I  commend,  and  thu  question  strictly  hath 
but  one  answer,"  Olmedo  replied.  **  The  impulse,  moreover,  is  to 
do  at  once  what  thou  has  suggested.  Roll  away  a  stone,  and  in  its 
bed  plant  a  rose,  and  the  blooming  will  be  never  so  sweet ;  and  so, 
never  looketh  the  cross  so  beautiful  as  when  it  taketh  the  place  of 
an  idol.  And  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  the  Holy  Mother  careth 
not  if  the  worship  be  under  Ohristian  dome  or  in  pagan  chamber.' 
^'Say'st  thou  so  I"  said  Oortez,  diecking  his  horse.  **  By  .my 
conscience,  I  will  order  a  cross  ! " 

"  Be  not  so  fast,  I  pray  you.  What  armed  hand  now  putteth  np, 
armed  hand  must  keep ;  and  that  is  war.  May  not  the  good  end 
be  reached  without  such  resort  7  In  my  judgment,  we  should  first 
consult  the  heathen  king.  How  knowest  thou  that  he  is  not  already 
inclined  to  Ohristian  ways  ?  Let  us  ask  him." 
Oortez  relaxed  the  rein  and  rode  on  convinced. 
Through  the  gate  of  the  eoatapomUif  amid  much  din  and  clangor, 
the  entire  column  entered  the  yard  of  the  temple.  On  a  pavement, 
glassy-smooth,  and  spotless  as  a  good  housewue^s  floor,  the  horse- 
men dismounted,  and  the  footmen  stood  at  rest.  Then  Oortez,  with 
his  captains  and  Marina,  approached  the  steps,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  some  pabas,  who  cfTered  to  carry  mm  to  the  axotecUf — ^ 
courtesy  he  dedmed  with  many  protestations  of  thanks.  ^    t^-^ 

At  the  top,  under  a  green  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  courtiew"^ 
and  attendants,  Montezuma  stood,  in  the  robes  of  a  priest,  and 
with  only  his  sceptre  to  indicate  his  royalty. 

"You  have  my  welcome,  Malinche.  The  ascent  is  wearisome^ 
Where  are  the  pabas  whom  I  sent  to  assist  you  1 " 

The  monarch  s  simple  dignity  affected  his  visitors,  Oortez  as  much 
as  the  others. 

**  I  accept  thy  welcome,  good  king,"  he  replied,  after  the  inter- 
pretation. *'  Assure  tiiyself  that  it  is  given  to  a  friend.  The  prieste 
proffered  their  service  as  you  directed  ;  they  said  your  custom  was 
to  be  carried  up  the  steps,  which  I  grant  accords  with  a  sovereign, 
but  not  with  a  warrior,  who  should  be  superior  to  fatmie." 

To  favor  a  view  of  tiie  city,  which  was  after  a  while  suggested, 
the  king  conducted  Oortez  to  the  southern  side  of  the  azoteaSf  where 
were  also  presented  a  great  part  of  the  lake  bordered  with  white 
towns,  and  the  valley  stretehing  away  to  the  purple  sierras.  The 
train  followed  them  with  mats  and  stools,  and  erected  the  canopy 
to  intercept  the  sun ;  and  thus  at  ease,  the  host  explained,  and  the 
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gnert  lUrton«d.  Often,  dnnng  the  deeoriptiom,  the  inooardi*e  eyei 
veeted  wiifcf qUt  on  his  auditor'e  fMe  ;  what  he  lought,  we  can  inia> 
gine  ;  bub  well  I  ween  there  was  more  revelation  in  a  cloudy  tky 
oian  in  that  bloodless  conntenanoe.  The  demeanor  of  the  Spaniard 
WM  oonrtierly ;  he  failed  not  to  follow  every  gesture  of  the  royal 
hand ;  and  if  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  was  lost  because  of  the 
strange  lanffuage,  the  voice  was  not.  In  the  low,  sad  intonations, 
unmarked  by  positive  emphasis,  he  divined  more  than  the  speaker 
read  in  his  face, — a  soul  goodly  in  all  but  its  irresolution.  If  now 
and  then  the  nave  attention  relaxed^  or  the  eye  wandered  from  the 
pdint  indicated,  it  was  beoauso  the  ektjr  and  lake,  and  the  valley  to 
the  mountains,  were,  in  the  visitor's  mind,  more  a  militaiy  problem 
than  a  picture  of  power  or  beau^. 

The  mterview  was  at  length  interrupted.  Two  great  towers 
crowned  the  broad  azotea»  of  the  temple,  one  dedicated  to  Ten»', 
the  other  to  Huitml'.  Out  of  the  door  of  the  latter  issued  a  pro* 
cession  of  pabas,  preceded  by  boys  swinging  censers,  the  smoke  of 
which  was  sickening  sweet.  Tlalao,  the  teotuetUf  came  last,  walk- 
ing slowly,  bareHeiMledf  barefooted,  his  gown  trulinff  behind  him, 
its  sleeves  and  front,  like  his  hands  and  face,  red  wi&  the  blood  of 
recent  sacrifice.  While  the  gloomy  train  gathered  about  the  astouo 
ished  Ohristians,  the  heathen  pontiff,  as  if  unconscious  of*  their 
presence,  addressed  himself  to  the  king.  His  words  were  afterwards 
translated  by  Marina. 

'*.  To  your  application,  O  king,  there  is  no  answer.-  What  you 
do  will  be  of  your  own  inspiration.  The  victims  are  removed ;  the 
aervantsi^f  the  god,  save  whom  you  see,  are  in  their  cells.  If  such 
be  thy  will,  the  chamber  is  ready  for  the  strangers," 

Montezuma  sat  a  moment  hesitant,  his  color  coming  and  going  ; 
then,  feeling  the  gaze  of  his  guest  upon  him,  he  arose,  and  said 
kindly,  but  with  dignity,  *'  It  is  well.  I  thank  you."  Turning  to 
Oortez,  he  continued,  "  If  you  irill  go  with  me,  Malinche,  I  will 
diow  you  our  god,  and  the  place  in  which  we  celebrate  his  worship. 
I  will  explam  our  religion,  and  you  may  explain  yours.  Only  give 
me  respect  for  respect." 

Bowing  low,  Oortez  replied,  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
suffer  no  wrong  from  the  confidence.  The  hand  or  tongue  that  do- 
eth  grievance  to  anything  pertaining  to  thy  god  or  his  worship  shall 
repeat  it  never."  The  last  sentence  was  8p<»:en  with  a  raised  voice, 
and  a  glance  to  the  captains  around  ;  then,  observing  the  frowns 
witib  imich  some  of  them  received  the  notice,  he  added,  almost 
without  a  pause,  to  Olmedo,  **  What  saith  the  Church  of  Christ? '' 

"  That  tiiou  hast  spoken  well,  for  this  time,"  answered  the  priest, 
kissing  the  orudfix  chained  to  his  girdle.  **Qo  on.  I  will  go  with 
thee.'^ 

Then  they  followed  the  king  into  the  sanctuaij)  leaving  tiie  teo» 
hiclU  and  his  train  on  the  azoUas. 
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I  tani  gladly  itam  that  horrible  duunber.  With  qntt*  m  much 
MtitfAotioD,  1  torn  from  the  oonTenfttioii  of  the  king  end  Oortw. 
Not  even  the  iweet  roioe  of  lierin*  could  make  the  Aateo  theogukj 
oleer,  or  the  OathoUo  oommentary  of  the  Spaniard  intereating. 

Alvarado  approaohed  the  turret  door  with  loathing.  Staggered 
by  the  atench  that  emote  him  from  within,  he  atopped  a  moment. 
Ortegnilla,  the  page,  pulled  hie  mantle,  and  said,  "I  hATenewifot 
thee.    WUt  thou  hear?" 

**P%earo  t  To-morrow,  if  the  Mother  doth  spare  me  eo  long,  I 
will  giye  thee  a  laah  for  eyexy  breath  of  this  ein-UMien  air  thou  mak- 
est  me  draw  with  open  month.  Aa  thou  lorent  life,  apeak,  and  have 
donet" 

**  What  if  I  bring  thee  a  message  of  lore  1  ** 

"  If  thou  oouldat  bring  me  such  a  message  from  •  oomely  Ohrie^ 
tian  maiden,  I  would  kiss  thee,  lad." 

Orteguilla  held  out  an  exquisite  ramXtttU,    **  Seeet  thou  this  I. 
If  thou  oarest  and  wilt  follow  me,  I  will  show  thee  an  infidel  to 
swear  by  forever." 

**  Qive  me  the  flowers,  and  lead  me  to  the  infidel.  If  thou  speak- 
est  truly,  thy  fortune  is  made ;  if  thou  liest,  I  will  fling  thee  from 
the  temple." 

He  turned  from  the  door,  and  was  oonduetod  to  the  shade  of  the 
turret  of  Tezca'. 

"  I  was  loitering  after  the  tall  priest,  the  one  with  the  bloody 
face  and  hands, — what  a  monster  he  is  i "  said  the  page,  orossiug 
himself, — "  when  a  slave  came  in  my  vray,  ofiering  some  flowets, 
and  making  signs.  I  spoke  to  him.  *  What  do  you  want  i  *  *  Heire 
is  a  message  from  the  princess  Nenetzin.'  '  Who  is  she  f '  *  Daugh- 
ter of  the  great  king.'  *  Well,  what  did  ahe  say?  "  '  She  bade  me' 
— and,  Kfior  capUoMf  these  are  almost  his  words, — '  she  bade  me 
give  these  flowers  to  one  of  the  tevleSf  that  he  might  give  them  to 
Tonatiaht  him  with  the  red  beard.'  I  took  the  present,  and  asked, 
'  Whas  does  the  princess  say  to  the  T<maUah  ? '  *-  Let  him  read  the 
flowers,'  the  fellow  answered.  I  remembered  then  that  it  is  a  cus- 
tom of  this  people  to  send  messages  in  that  form.  I  asked  him 
where  his  mistress  waa ;  he  told  me,  and  I  went  to  aee  her." 

"  What  of  her  ?    la  she  handsome  ?  " 

**  Here  she  is ;  judge  thou.'" 

'*  Holy  Mother  1  ^an  the  girl  I  so  frightened  on  the  street.  She 
is  the  pearl  of  the  valley,  the  Ught  of  the  world ! "  exclaimed  Alva- 
rado.  **  Stay  thou,  ib  page.  Interpret  for  me.  I  will  speak  to 
her." 

**SimDly,  then.  Thou  knowest  I  aia  not  so  good  an  Aztec  as 
Marina. 

Nenetnn  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  turret.  Apart  several 
paces  stood'ber  carriaffe-bearere.  Her  garmenta  of  finest  cotton, 
white  as  snow,  were  hdid  ol(2|^  to  her  waist  by  a  green  sash.  Her 
cffnamente— necklace^  braoelete  and  anklets— were  of  gold,  enriched 
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hj  ehakhuUu,  SoftMt  Mmd«li  proteoUd  htr.  feiit ;  and  the  lona 
M«rf,  he»?7  with  •mbroidatr,  tad  half  ooT«ring  her  faoe,  lefi 
from  h«r  head  to  tho  nwt  of  Mwlot  f oAthen  upon  whioh  iho  wm 
iltting. 

When  the  tall  SMniard,  in  foil  annor,  except  the  helmet,  ftopped 
thne  raddenly  befoxe  her,  the  large  ejea  dilated,  the  blood  left  ner 
eheeks,  and  ihe  ahrank  almoat  to  the  roof.  Wai  it  not  aa  if  the 
dream,  lo  atninge  in  the  coming,  had  Titaliaed  its  inbjeot,  and  aeni 
it  to  her,  a  Fate  the  more  irreaiitible  beoanae  of  ita  peouliaritiea,— 
the  blue  eyea,  the  forehead  womanly  white,  the  hair  long  and  wav- 
ing, the  beard  dyed,  appan^ntly,  in  the  eztremeat  brightneas  of  the 
ann, — all  ao  unheard  of  among  the  brown  and  oUtre  children  of  Ana- 
hnac  ?  And  what  if  the  Fate  had  come  demandingly  ?  Refuse  t 
Oan  the  ohrysalia,  Joyooa  in  ihe  beauty  of  wings  just  perfected, 
refuse  the  sun  t 

The  cavalier  could  not  mistake  the  look  with  whioh  ahe  regarded 
him.  In  pity  for  her  fear,  in  admiration  of  her  beauty,  in  the  na- 
tive gallantrjr  of  lus  soul,  he  knelt,  and  took  her  handj  and  kissed 
it ;  then,  giving  it  back,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  an  ezpres- 
aion  as  unmistakable  aa  her  own,  he  said, — 

"  My  beautiful  princess  must  not  be  afraid.  I  would  die  sooner, 
than  harm  her." 

While  the  page  interpreted,  aa  beat  he  could,  the  captain  amiled 
BO  winsomely  that  she  sat  up,  and  listened  with  a  smile  in  return. 
She  was  won,  and  shall  we  say  lost !  The  future  comes  rapidly  now 
to  answer  for  itself. 

'*  Here  is  the  message,"  Alvarado  continued,  **  which  I  could 
not  read  ;  but  if  it  meant  to  tell  me  of  love,  what  better  can  I  than 
give  it  back  to  tell  the  same  story  for  me  1 " 

He  kissed  the  flowers,  and  laid  them  before  her.  Picking  them 
up,  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  **  TonaHah  ia  a  poet, —  a  god  and  a 
poet" 

He  heard  the  interpretation,  and  spoke  again,  without  relaxing 
his  ardent  gaze. 

"  Jem  Christo  I  That  one  so  beautiful  should  be  an  infidel  1  She 
ahall  not  be, — by  the  holy  sepulchre,  she  shall  not !  Here,  lad, 
take  off  the  chain  which  is  about  my  neck.  It  hath  an  iron  crucifix, 
the  very  same  my  mother— rested  be  her  soul ! — gave  me,  with  her 
blessing  and  praver,  what  time  I  last  bade  her  farewell." 

Ortegnilla  took  off  the  chain  and  crucifix,  and  put  them  in  the 
eavalier's  hand. 

"  Will  my  beautiful  princess  deign  to  receive  these  gifts  from  me, 
her  slave  forever  ?  And  in  my  presence  will  she  put  them  on  9  And 
for  my  sake,  will  she  always  wear  them  9  They  have  God's  bless- 
ing, which  cannot  be  better  bestowed." 

Instead  of  laying  the  presents  down  to  be  taken  or  nof,  this  time 

'  he  held  them  out  to  her  directly  ;  and  she  took  them,  and,  child- 

UkOy  hung  them  around  her  nedi.    In  the  act,  the  scarf  fell,  and 
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lift  bM«  liir  hMd  Mid  fMt.    H«  Mw  tlM, (dowiiig  ooantmuuiMf/Mid 
WM  i^at  to  tpMik  fnrthtr,  wImd  OrtMvUla  itoppid  him. 

*'  Modtrat*  tnyMlf ,  I  pray  thM,  Don  Ftdra  liook  at  th«  hoandit 
ihtj  AM  dding  w  in.  The  way  to  the  turret  ii  already  out  ofl. 
HaT«  a  oaie,  I  pray  1 " 

The  tone  of  alam  had  initaat  efliMl. 

<*Howt  Oat  off,  aay'et  thou,  ladt"  And  Alrarado  iprang 
up,  hie  huid  npon  his  sirord.  He  ewept  the  oirde  with  a  falpon'a 
guuMe ;  then  taming  onoe  more  to  the  girl,  he  laid,  i-eeuming  the 
tendwneM  of  ^oioe  and  manner,  "  By  what  name  may  I  know  my 
bve  hereafter?" 

**  Nenetnn, — ^the  prinoeM  Nenetsin." 

**  Then  farewell,  Menetsin.  Ill  betide  the  man  or  fortune  that 
keepeth  thee  from  me  hereafter  1  May  I  forfeit  life,  And  the  floly 
Mother*!  love,  if  I  lee  thee  not  again  1    Farewell." 

He  killed  hia  mailed  hand  to  her,  jand,  facing  the  army  of  aoowl' 
ing  pabas,  itrode  to  them,  and  through  tiieir  oarole,  irith  a  laugh  of 
kmghtly  loom. 

At  the  door  of  the  turret  of  Huitsil'  he  laid  to  the  page,  **  The 
love  of  yon  girl,  heathen  no  lon^r,  but  Ohriatian,  hj  tne  aroM  ihe 
weareth,— her  love,  and  the  bnghtneia  of  her  preienoe,  for  the 
foulnoM  and  ain  of  the  devil's  den,-^what  an  ez<mange  I  Vatimm 
JDioi  /  Thou  ahalt  have  the  ducat.   She  is  the  gloiy  ca  the  world  I " 
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TBI  1MOV  oBoaa. 

'*  Mt  lord  Maztia,  |(o  see  if  there  be  none  ooming  this  way  now.** 

And  while  the  duef  touohed  the  ground  with  his  palm,  the  Ung 
added,  as  to  himself,  and  impatiently,  **  Surely  it  is  time." 

'*0f  whom  speak  yout"  asked  Ouitlahua,  standing  by.  Only 
the  brother  would  have  so  presumed. 

The  monarch  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  <miress-tree  above 
him ;  he  seemed  holding  the  words  in  ear,  whue  he  followed  a 
thought. 

They  were  in  the  grove  of  Ohapultepeo  at  the  time.  About  them 
were  the  fiunous  trees,  apparently  old  as  the  hill  itself,  witJi  trunks 
80  massive  that  they  had  likeneis  to  things  of  cunning  labor, 
products  of  some  divine  art.  The  sun  touohed  them  here  and 
there  with  slanting  yellow  rays,  by  contrast  deepening  the  shadowii 
that  purpled  the  air.  From  the  gnarled  limbs  the  gnv  moss 
drooped,  like  listless  drapery.  Nesting  birds  sang  from  tha  top- 
most boughs,  and  parrots,  flitting  to  and  fro,  lit  the  gloaming  with 
transient  gleams  of  scarlet  and|(old:  yet  the  effect  of  the  place  waa 
mysterious  j  the  hush  of  the  solitude  softened  reflection  into  dream- 
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iDg ;  the  nlenoe  wm  »  ■oletnn  preienoe  in  which  i^eeeh  innic  to  a 
wmsper,  and  laughter  would  nave  been  profanation.  In\  >noh 
primeval  temples  men  walk  with  Time,  as  in  paradise  Adam  walked 
with  Qod. 

**  I  am  waiting  for  the  lord  Hualpa,"  the  king  at  last  replied, 
turning  his  ttad  eyes  to  his  brother's  face. 

*' Hualpa!"  said  Ouitlahna,  marvelling,  as  well  he  might,  to 
find  the  great  king  waiting  for  the  merchant's  son,  so  lately  a 
simple  hunter. 

"  Yes.  He  serves  me  in  an  aflfair  of  importance.  His  appoiht* 
ment  was  for  noon ;  tte  tarries,  I  fear,  in  the  city.  Next  time  I 
will  choose  an  older  messenger.^ 

The  manner  of  the  explanation  was  that  of  one  who  has  in  mind 
something  of  which  he  desires  >  to  speak,  yet  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
speaking.  So  the  cacique  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  relapsed 
into  silence,  while  the  monarch  again  looked  upwards.  Was  the 
object  he  studied  in  the  sky  or  in  his  heart  ? 

Maztla  returned ;  saluting,  he  said,  **  The  lake  is  thronged  with 
canoes,  O  king,ibutnone  come  this  way." 

The  sadness  of  the  royal  face  deepened. 

"  Montezuma,  my  brother,"  said  Ouitlahua. 

"WeU." 

*'  Qive  me  a  moment's  audience. 

"  Certainly.  The  laggard  comes  not ;  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
yours."  And  to  Maztla  he  said,  *'  In  the  palace  are  the  queens, 
and  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenetzin.  Inform  them  that  I  am 
coming." 

When  the  chief  was  gone,  the  monarch  -turned  to  Ouitlahua, 
smiling  :  **  Yes,  the  rest  of  tike  day  is  yours,,  and  the  night  also ; 
for  I  must  wait  for  the  merchant's  son  ;  and  our  mother,  were  she 
here,  would  say  it  was  good  of  yuu  to  diare  my  waiting." 

The  pleasantry  and  the  tender  allusion  were  hardly  observed  by 
the  cacique.  "I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  Iztlil',  the  Tezcu- 
can,"  he  said  gravely. 

*<  Iztlil' }  what  of  him  now?" 

**  Trouble.  What  else  can  come  of  him  ?  Last  night  at  the 
house  of  Xoli,  the  Chalcan,  he  drank  too  much  pvlme^  quarrelled 
with  the  Kood  man's  guests,  and  abused  everybody  loyal, — abused 
you,  my  brother.  I  sent  a  servant  to  watch  him.  You  must  know 
— ^if  not,  you  should — that  all  Tenochtitlan  believes  the  Tezoucan 
to  be  in  alliance  with  Malinche  and  hitt  robbers. 

"  Bobbers  1"  said  Montezuma,  starting. 

The  cacique  went  on.  "  That  he  has  correspuiided  with  the 
Tlascalans  is  well  imderstood.  Only  laNt  night  he  spoke  of  a  con- 
federacy of  tribes  and  cities  to  overturn  the  Empire. 

"  GU>eB  he  so  far  ? "  exclaimed  the  king  now  very  attentive. 

"  He  is  a  traitor !  "  replied  Ouitlahua  emphatioaJly.  '*  So  I  sent 
a  servant  to  foUow  him.    From  the  Ohalcan's,  he  was  seen  go  to  the 
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gatet  of  {he  palaoe  of  Axaya'.    Ifaliiu^e  reoeWed  him.    He  is 
there  now."  ' 

The  two  were  Bilent  awhile,  the  oaoique  obeerving  the  king,  the 
king  gazing  upon  the  ground. 

"  WeU/>^Baid  the  latter  at  length,  *<  ia  that  aU  1 " 

**  Is  it  not  enough  ?  '* 

**  You  are  right.  He  must  be  arrested.  Keep  dose  watch  on 
the  gates  of  the  palaoe  and  upon  his  ooming  out,  seise  him,  and 
put  him  Safely  away  in  the  temple."  i 

**  But  if  he  oomes  not  out  V' 

*' To-morrow,  at  noon,  if  he  be  yet  within,  go  to  Malinohe  and 
demand  him.    Here  is  your  authority." 

At  ^at,  the  monarch  took  from  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  a  ring  of 
gold,  set  with  an  oval  green  malachite,  on  which  his  likeness  was 
exquisitely  cut. 

*'  But,''  said  the  other,  while  the  royal  hand  was  outstretched, 
"  if  MaUnche  refuses  your  demand  ?  '* 

**  Then — ^then — **  And  the  speaker  paused  so  long  that  his 
indecision  was  apparent. 

•<  Behind  the  refusal, — see  you  what  lies  there  ?  "  asked  Onitla* 
hua,  bluntly. 

The  king  reflected. 

"  Is  it  not  war  ?  "  the  cacique  persisted. 

The  hand  fell  down,  and  cloBed  upon  the  signeti 

'*  The. demand  is  just,  and  will  not  be  refused.  Take  the  ring, 
my  brother ;  we  wiU  at  least  test  Malinche's  disposition.  Say  to 
him  that  the  lord  Iztlil'  is  a  traitor ;  that  he  ia  conspiring  against 
me ;  and  that  I  require  his  person  for  punishment.  So  say  to  him ; 
but  go  not  yet.  The  messenger  I  await  may  bring  me  something.to 
make  your  mission  unnocesaary.'' 

The  cacique  smiled  grimly.  **  If  the  Tezcucan  is  gnilty.  so  ia 
Malinche,"  he  said.     "  Is  it  well  to  tell  him  what  you  Imow  i  ' 

"  Yes.  He  will  then  be  careful ;  at  least  he  will  not  be  de- 
ceived." 

**Be  it  so,"  said  Ouitlahua,  taking  the  ring.  '*I  will  bring  you 
his  answer  ;  then — " 

"Well?" 

*'  Bear  with  me,  O  king.  The  subject  I  now  wish  to  speak  of  is 
a  tender  one,  though  I  know  not  why.  To  win  the  good-will 
of  the  Tezcucan,  was  not  Guatamozin,  our  nephew,  banished  the 
cityl" 

••Well?" 

"  Now  that  the  Tezcucan  is  lost,  why  should  not  the  'tzin  return  t 
He  is  a  happy  man,  0  m;^  brother,  who  discovers  an  enemy ;  happiev 
is  he  who,  at  the  same  time,  discovers  a  friend." 

Montezuma  studied  the  cacique's  face,  then,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  walked  on.  Ouitlahua  went  with  him.  Past  the  great 
trees,  under  the  gray  moss,  up  the  hiU  to  the  summit,  and  along  the 
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■ummit  to  the  verge  o!  the  rooky  bluff,  they  weni  At  the  kina'n 
•ide,  when  he  itopped,  wm  e  porphyritio  rocki  bearing,  in  bM*telief , 
hie  own  image,  and  that  of  hit  father.  Below  him,  weitwardly, 
ipread  the  placid  lake ;  above  it,  the  lettina  tun ;  in  its  midit,  a 
fMT  child  on  a  fair  mother'a  breast,  Tenoohtitlan. 

"  See  I  a  oanoe  goee  swiftly  round  you  ehinatnpa;  now  it  outitripe 
its  neighbor!,  and  tume  thie  way.  How  the  elavei  bend  to  the 
paddlei  I    My  laggards  at  last  t  ** 

The  king,  while  speaking,  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  For  the 
time,  Ouitiahua  and  his  question  were  forgotten. 

'*  The  lord  Hualpa  has  company,"  observed  the  brother,  quietly. 

«*Yes.    lo'." 

Another  spell  of  silence,  during  which  both  watched  the  oanoe. 

**Oome,  let  us  to  the  puace.  Lingering  here  is  useless."  And 
with  another  look  to  the  city  and  lake,  and  a  last  one  at  the  speed- 
ing vessel,  yet  too  far  off  to  be  identified,  the  king  finally  turned 
away.    And  Ouatamoiin  was  stUl  an  exile. 

Tecalco  and  Acatlan,  the  queens,  and  Tula,  and  their  attendants, 
sitting  on  the  osoteoi  of  the  ancient  house,  taking  the  air  of  the  de- 
clining day,  arose  to  salute  the  monarch  and  his  brother.  The 
latter  took  the  hand  of  each,  saying,  '*  The  gods  of  our  fathers  be 
good  to  you."  Tula's  forehead  he  touched  with  his  lips,  ffis 
oountenanoe,  like  his  figure  and  nature,  Indian  in  type,  softened 
somewhat  under  her  fflance.  He  knew  her  sorrow,  and  in  Sym- 
pathy thought  of  the 'tain,  and  of  the  petition  in  his  behalf,  as  yet 
unanswered. 

**  All  are  not  here,  one  is  absent,— Nenetain.  Where  ia  she  t  I 
may  not  sleep  well  without  hearing  her  laugh  once  more." 

Acatlan  said,  "You  are  very  good,  my  lord,  to  remember  my 
child.    She  chose  to  remain  below." 

**  She  is  not  sick,  I  hope." 

•*  Not  sick,  yet  not  well.'* 

**Ah  I  the  trouble  is  of  the  mind,  perhaps.    How  old  is  she  now." 

'*  Old  enough  to  be  in  love,  if  that  is  your  meaninff." 

Ouitlahua  smiled.  "  That  is  not  a  sickness,  but  a  happiness ;  so, 
at  least,  the  minstrels  say." 

*'  What  ails  Nenetzin  v*  asked  the  king. 

Acatlan  oast  down  her  eyes,  and  hesitated. 

**  Speak!    What  ails  her  ? " 

'*  I  hardly  know.  She  hardly  knows  herself,"  the  queen  answer- 
ed* **  If  I  am  to  believe  what  she  tells  me,  the  lord  Ouitlahua  is 
right ;  she  is  in  love." 

'*  With  Tula,  I  suppose,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 

"  Would  it  were  !  She  says  her  lover  is  called  Tonatiah.  Much 
I  fear,  however,  that  what  she  thinks  love  is  really  a  delusion, 
wrought  by  magic.  She  is  not  herself.  When  did  Malindie  go  to 
the  temple  ?  " 

* '  Fou..*  days  ago,"  the  king  replied. 
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**  W«ll,  tht  MU  mat  bar  than,  Mid  tpokt  to  htr,  »nd  gftTt  hw  « 
pNMnt.  Sinoe  that,  Uk«  »  ohUd,  th*  ha  dont  littlt  •!••  thMH  pliy 
with  th«  trinket" 

MontaiuniA  b«Mm«  intarMttd.  Ht  Mfttad  himMlf  and  aakad, 
"  Yott  aaid  tha  ipall  prooaada  from  tha  praaant  t  why  do  you 
thinkaot" 

<*Tha  givar  aaid  tha  gift  waa  a  aymbol  of  hia  raligion,  and  who* 
ever  wore  it  became  of  nil  faith,  and  belonged  to  hia  god." 

'*  Miotlan  I "  muttered  Ouitlahua. 

"  Strange  t  what  ia  the  thing  9 "  the  king  penisted. 

"Sometning  of  unknown  metal,  white,  luce  aiWer,  about  a  hand 
in  length,  andattaohed  to  a  chain." 

**  Of  unknown  metal, — a  aymbol  of  religion  I  Where  ia  the  mar- 
▼el  now  ? " 

"  Around  the  child'a  neck,  whore  I  believe  it  haa  been  ainoe  ahe 
came  from  the  temple.  Once  ahe  allowed  me  to  aee  if  I  could  tell 
what  the  metal  waa,  but  onlv  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  eyea  never 
quit  me.  She  aitahoura  by  herielf,  with  the  bauble  olaspud  in  both 
handa,  and  aigha.  and  mopei,  and  haa  no  intereat  in  what  uaed  to 
pleaae  her  moat." 

The  king  muted  awhile.  The  power  of  the  atrangera  wm  very 
great ;  what  if  the. gift  was  the  secret  of  the  power? 

*'  Go,  Aoatlan,"  he  aaid,  **  and  call  Nenetzin.  See  that  aha  bringa 
the  charm  with  her." 

Then  he  arose  and  began  moodily  to  walk.  Ouitlahua  talked 
with  Tecalbo  and  Tula.  The  hour  was  very  pleasant.  The  sun, 
lingering  above  the  horizon,  poured  a  flood  of  brillanoe  upon  the 
hill  and  palace,  and  over  the  flowers,  trailing  vines,  and  dwarfed 
palm  and  banana  trees,  with  which  the  nxoteas  was  provided. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  queen  with  Nenetzin,  tha  king  resumed 
his  seat.  The  girl  knelt  before  him.  Her  face  very  pale,  her  eyes 
full  of  teara.  So  lately  a  child,  scarce  a  woman,  vet  so  weighted 
with  womanly  griefa,  the  father  could  not  view  her  except  with 
compassion  ;  so  he  raised  her,  and,  holding  her  hand,  said,  **  What 
is  this  I  hear,  Nenetzin  I  Yesterday  I  was  thinking  of  sending  you 
to  school.  Nowadays  lovers  are  very  exaotins; ;  they  require  of 
their  sweethearts  Icnowledge  aa  well  aa  beauty ;  but  you  outrun  my 
plans,  you  have  a  lover  alreadv.    Is  it  so  9 " 

Nenetzin  looked  down,  blushing. 

**  And  no  common  lover,  either,"  continued  the  king.  "  Not  a 
'tain,  or  a  cacique,  or  a  governor ;  not  a  lord  or  a  prince,—  m  god } 
Brave  child" 

Still  Nenetzin.- was  silent 

"  Ton  cannot  call  yonr  lover  by  name,  nor  speak  to  him  in  hia 
language ';  nor  can  he  apeak  to  you  in  youra.  Talking  by  atgns 
must  M  tedJloua  for  the  uses  of  love,  which  I  understand  to  be  but 
another  name  for  impatience  ;  yet  you  are  far  advanced  ;  you  have 
•aen  your  beloved,  talked  with  him,  and  received— what  9 " 
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_  NenetEin  elasped  fhe  iron  oroM  npon  her  breMt  firtnly,— not  aa  a 
good  Oatholic,  seeking  its  protection  ;  for  she  wonld  haye  laic|  the 
same  handa  on  Alvaiado  rather  than  Ohrist, — and  for  the  first 
time  she  looked  in  the  queationer's  face  straight  and  fearlessly.  A 
moment  he  regarded  her ;  in  the  moment  his  smile  faded  away; 
and  for  her  it  oame  never  again — never. 

"  Give  me  what  you  have  there,"  he  said  sternly,  extending  hia 
hand. 

*'  It  is  but  a  simple  present^"  she  said,  holding  back. 

**  No,  it  has  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  not  of  our  fathers. ''^ 

"  It  is  mine,"  she  persisted,  and  the  queen  mother  turned  pide 
at  sight  of  her  firmness. 

"  The  child  is  bewitched,"  interposed  Onitlahna. 

"  And  for  that  I  should  have  the  symboL    Obey  me,  or — ** 

Awed  by  the  look,  now  dark  with  anger,  Nenet2sin  took  the  chain 
from  her  neck,  and  put  the  cross  in  hu  hand.  "  There  t  I  pray 
you,  return  them  to  me." 

Now,  the  cross,  as  a  religious  symbol,  was  not  new  to  the  mon- 
arch ;  in  Oozum^l  it  was  an  object  of  worship  ;  in  Tabasco  it  had 
beein  reverenced  for  ages  as  emblematic  of  the  Qod  of  Rain;  in 
Palenque,  the  Palmyra  of  the  new  world,  it  is  scidptured  on  the 
fadeless  walls,  and  a  child  held  up  to  adore  it  (in  the  same  picture) 
proves  its  holy  character :  it  was  not  new  to  the  heathen  king ;  but 
the  cross  of  Ohrist  was  ;  and  singularly  enough,  he  received  the 
latter  for  the  first  time  with  no  thought  of  saving  virtues,  but  as  a 
problem  in  metallurgy. 

"  To-morrow  I  will  send  the  trinkets  to  the  jewellers,"  he  said, 
after  close  examination.  "  They  shall  try  them  in  the  fire. 
Strange,  indeed,  if ,  in  all  my  dominions,  they  do  not  find  whereof 
they  are  made." 

He  was  about  to  pass  the  fs^mbol  to  Maxtla,  when  a  messenger 
came  up,  and  announced  the  lord  Hualpa  and  the  prince  lo*.  In- 
stantly tiie  cross,  and  Nenetzin,  and  her  tears  and  troubles,  van- 
ished out  of  his  mind. 
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**  Lbt  the  asoteaa  be  cleared  of  all  but  my  family.  You,  my  bro- 
ther, will  remain." 

So  saying,  the  king  arose,  and  began  walking  again.  As  he  did 
BO,  the  cross  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  fell,  nnsingsharnly  npoa 
the  roof.    Nenetsin  sprang  forward  and  picked  the  symbu  up. 

**  Now,  oall  the  measengers." 
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When  the  chief  wm  gone,  the  monarch  ■tepped  to  Onitlahoa, 
and,  laying*  hand  upon  his  ann,  said,  "At  lait,  O  brother.^at 
last!  The  time  so  long  prayed  for  is  come.  The  enemy  ii  in  the 
mare,  andhe  ia  mine.  So  the  god  of  our  fathers  has  promised. 
The  messengers  bring  me  his  permission  to  make  war." 

**  At  last  1  Praised  be  Huitzil'  1 "  exclaimed  Onitlahua,  with  ap- 
raised  hands  and  eyes. 

'*  Praised  be  Huitzil'  1 "  cried  Tula,  with  equal  fervor. 

"MAlinohe  began  his  march  to  Tenochtitlan  against  my  orders, 
which,  for  a  purpose,  I  afterwards  changed  to  invitation.  SiAce 
that,  my  people,  my  army,  the  lords,  the  pabas,  the  Empiris,  have 
upbraided  me  for  weakness.  I  only  bided  my  time,  and  the  assent 
of  Huitzil'.  And  the  result?  The  palace  of  Azaya'  shall  be  the 
tomb  of  the  insolent  strangers." 

As  he  spoke,  the  monarch's  bosom  swelled  with  the  old  warrior 
spirit. 

"Ton  would  have  had  me  go  meet  Malinche,  and  in  the  open 
field  array  my  people  to  be  trodden  down  by  his  beasts  of  war. 
Ifow,  ours  is  the  advantage.  We  will  shut  mm  in  with  walla  of 
men  as  well  as  of  houses.  Over  them  he  may  ride,  but  the  first 
bridge  will  be  the  end  of  his  journey ;  it  will  be  raised.  Mictlan 
take  our  legions,  if  they  cannot  conquer  him  at  last  1 " 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

"In  the  temples  are  seventy  thousand  fighting  men,  gathered 
unknown  to  all  but  TlaJac.  They  are  tired  of  their  prison,  and  cry 
for  freedom  and  battle.  Two  other  measiires  taken,  and  the  war 
begins, — only  two.  Malinche  has  no  stores  ^  he  is  dependent  upon 
me  for  to-morrow's  bread.  What  if  I  say,  not  a  grain  of  com,  not 
a  mouthful  of  meat  shall  pass  his  palace  gate  ?  As  to  the  other 
step, — what  if  1  bid  you  raise  the  bridges  ?  What  then  f  His 
beasts  must  starve  ;  so  must  his  people,  unless  they  can  fl^.  Let 
him  ustf  his  engines  of  fire ;  the  material  he  serves  them  with  can- 
not last  always,  so  that  want  will  silence  them  also.  The  measures 
depend  on  my  word,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Huitzil',  I  will 
speak,  and — " 

"  When  )  "  asked  Ouitlahua,  earnestly. 

"  To-morrow — " 

"The  day, — O  my  kingly  brother  ! — ^the  day  will  be  memorable 
in  Anahuac  forever  i " 

The  monarch's  eye  flashed  wij*h  evil  fire.  "  It  shall  be  so.  Part 
of  the  invaders  win  not  content  me ;  none  shall  escape, — ^not  one ! 
in  the  world  shall  not  one  be  left  1 " 

All  present  listened  eagerly.  Nenetzin  alone  gave  no  sign  of 
feeling,  though  she  heard  every  word. 

The  couriers  now  appeared.  Over  their  uniforms  was  the  inevi* 
table  neqwn.  Instead  of  helms,  ttiey  wore  broad  bands,  oma* 
mented  with  plumes  and  brilliants.  At  their  backs  hung  theif 
shields,    The  prince,  proud  and  happy,  kissed  his  mother's  hand| 
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■nd  nodded  to  the  daten.  Hoalpa  went  to  the  king,  end  knelt  in 
Mlttte. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  since  noon,"  laid  MontezonuL^ooIdly. 

"  We  pray  your  pardon,  O  king,  good  master.  Tiie  fault  was 
not  ours.  Since  yesterday  at  noon  we  have  not  ate  or  drank  or 
slept :  neither  have  we  been  out  of  the  great  temple,  except  to  em- 
bark and  oiome  here,  which  was  with  all  possible  speed." 

'*  It  is  well!    Arise  I    What  say  the  gods  ?  " 

Every  oar  was  strained  to  hear. 

**  We  followed  your  orders  in  all  things,  O  king.  In  the  temple 
we  found  the  teotuetli,  and  the  pabas  of  Uie  city,  with  many  from 
Tezcuoo  and  Oholula." 

"  Saw  you  Mualoz,  of  the  old  Ct  of  Quetzal'  9" 

*'  Mualox  was  not  there." 

The  king  waved  his  hand. 

''We  presented  ourselves  to  the  ieoluetli,  and  gave  him  your 
message ;  in  proof  of  our  authority,  we  showed  him  the  signet, 
which  we  now  return." 

The  seal  was  t^en  in  silence. 

"  In  presence,  then,  of  all  the  pabas,  the  sacrifices  were  begun. 
I  counted  the  victims, — nine  hundred  in  all.  The  afternoon  and 
night,  and  to-day,  to  l^e  time  of  our  departure,  the  service  lasted. 
The  sound  of  prayer  from  the  holy  men  was  unintermitted  and 
loud.  I  looked  once  to  the  palace  of  Axaya',  and  saw  the  azoteas 
crowded  with  the  strangers  and  their  Tlascalans." 

The  king  and  the  lord  Ouitluhua  exchanged  glances  of  satisfac* 
tion.  f 

**  At  last  the  labors  of  the  teotuetli  were  rewarded.  I  saw  him 
tear  a  heart  from  a  victim's  breast,  and  study  the  signs ;  then,  with 
a  loud  cry,  he  ran»and-fl(ing  the  heart  into  the  fire  before  the  altar 
of  Huitzil' ;  and  all  there  juined  in  the  cry,  which  was  of  rejoicing, 
and  washed  their  hands  in  the  blood.  The  holy  man  then  Atmeto 
me,  and  said,  '  Say  to  Moutesrima,  the  wise  king,  that  Huitzil',  the 
Supreme  Qod,  has  answered,  and  bids  him  begin  the  war.  Say  to 
him,  also,  to  be  of  cheer ;  for  the  land  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
strangers,  and  the  strangers  shall  be  delivered  to  him,  in  trust  for 
'^the  god.'  Then  he  stood  in  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  made 
proclamation  of  the  divine  will.     And  that  was  all,  O  king." 

<*To  Huitzil'  be  the  praise  t"  exclaimed  the  king,  piously. . 

"  And  to  Montezuma  the  glory  I "  said  Ouitlahua^ 

And  the  queens  and  Tula  kissed  the  monarch's  hand,  and  at  his 
feet  lo'  knelt,  and  laid  his  shield,  saying,— 

**  A  favor,  O  king,  a  favor  I " 

"Well." 

"  Let  not  my  yean  be  counted,  but  give  me  a  warrior's  part  in 
the  sacred  war." 

And  Ouitlahua  went  to  the  suppliant,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
ImAt  *Bd  laid,  his  massivo  features  glowing  with  honest  pridei 
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'*It  WM  well  tpokeii,  O  my  brother,  well  ipoken.  The  blood  and 
■pint  of  our  race  will  luryive  ai.  I,  the  oldest,  rejoice,  and,  with 
the  youngest,  pray ;  give  us  eaoh  to  do  a  warrior's  part" 

Brighter  |prew  the  monarch's  eyes. 

"  Your  will  be  done,"  he  said  to  lo*.  "  Arise  1 "  Then  looking 
toward  the  sun,  he  added,  with  majestic  fenror,  **  The  inspiration 
is  from  you,  O  holy  gods !  strengthen  it,  I  pray,  and  help  him  in 
the  way  he  would  go. "  A  moment  after,  he  turned  to  Ouitlahna, 
*<  My  brother,  have  your  wish  also.  1  dve  you  the  command.  You 
have  my  signet  already.  To-morrow  the  drum  of  Huitzil'  will  be 
beaten.  At  the  sound,  let  the  bridges  next  the  palace  of  Azaya'  on 
all  the  causeways  be  taken  up.  Close  the  market  to-night  Sup- 
plies  for  one  daj  ^oie  Malincne  may  have,  and  that  is  alL  Around 
the  Uoc(Mi»i  in  hearing  of  a  shell,  are  ten  thousand  wariort ;  take 
them,  and,  after  the  beating  of  the  drum,  see  that  the  strangers 
come  not  out  of  the  palace,  and  that  nothing  goes  through  its  gates 
for  them.  But  until  the  signal,  let  there  be  friendship  and  perfect 
peace.  And" — he  looked  around  slowly  and  solemnly — "what  I 
have  here  spoken  is  between  ourselves  and  the  gods." 

And  Cuitlahua  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  in  token  of  loyalty. 

While  the  scene  was  passing,  as  the  only  one  present  not  of  the 
royal  family,  Hualpa  stood  by,  with  downcast  eyes  ;  and  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  brave  words  of  the  king,  involving  so  much  of  weal  or 
woe  to  the  realm,  ho  wondered  at  the  fortune  which  had  brought 
him  such  rich  confidence,  not  as  the  slow  result  of  years  of  ser- 
vice, but,  as  it  were,  in  a  day.  Suddenly,  the  monarch  turned  to 
him. 

"  Thanks  are  not  enough,  lord  Hualpa,  for  the  report  you  bring. 
As  a  messenger  between  me  and  the  mighty  Huitzil',  you  shall  have 
reason  to  rejoice  with  us.  Lands  and  rank  you  have,  and  a  palace ; 
now," — a  smile  broke  through  his  seriousness,—*' now  I  will  ^ve 
you  a  wife.  Here  she  is."  And  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  point- 
ed to  Nenetzin.  "A  wild  bird,  by  the  Sun  I  What  say  yoii,  lord 
Hualpa  ?  Is  she  not  beautiful !  Tet,"  he  became  grave  in  an  instant, 
"  I  warn  you  that  she  is  self-willed,  and  spoiled,  and  now  suffers 
from  a  distemper  which  she  fancies  to  be  love.  J  warn  you,  lest  oneof 
the  enemy,  of  whom  we  were  but  now  talking,  lure  her  from  you,  as 
he  seems  to  have  lured  her  from  us  and  our  gods.  To  save  her,  and 
place  her  in  good  keeping,  as  well  as  to  bestow  a  proper  reward,  I 
will  give  her  to  vqu  for  wife." 

Tecalco  looked  at  Acatlan,  who  governed  her  feelings  well ;  pos- 
sibly she  was  satisfied,  for  the  waywardness  of  the  girl  had,  of  late, 
caused  her  anxiety,  while,  if  not  a  prince,  like  Cacama,  Hualpa  was 
young,  brave,  handsome,  ennobled,  and,  as  the  proposal  itself  prov- 
ed, on  the  high  road  to  princely  honors.  Tula  openly  rejoiced  ;  so 
did  lu*.  The  lord  Ouitlahua  was  indifferent ;  his  new  command,  and 
•the  prospects  of  the  morrow,  so  absorbed  him  that  a  betrothal  or  a 
wedding  was  a  trifle.  As  for  Hualpa,  it  was  as  if  the  llowexy  hmd  of 
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Um  Aiteo  heayen  had  opened  around  him.  He  wm  apeeohlen ;  but 
in  ihe  itep  half  taken,  his  fliuhed  faoe,  his  quick  breathing,  Nenei- 
sin  read  lul  he  oould  have  said,  and  more ;  and  lo  he  waited  a  dgn 
from  her,  ^a  sign,  thoiuh  but  a  ^lanoe  or  motion  of  the  lip  or  hand. 
And  the  gave  him  a  jmfle, — ^not  like  that  the  bold  Spaniard  received 
on  the  temple,  nor  warm,  aa  if  prompted  by  the  loving  aoal, — a 
■mile,  witneeied  by  all  preeent,  and  by  all  accepted  aa  her  expree- 
■ion  of  aaaeni 

**  I  will  give  her  to  you  for  wife,"  the  monarch  repeated,  slowly 
and  disUnotly.  **  This  is  the  betrothal ;  the  wedding  shall  oe  when 
iiie  war  is  over,  when  not  a  white-faced  stranger  is  left  in  all  my 
dbmain." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Nenetain  ran  to  her  mother,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  bosom. 

"  Listen  farther,  lord  Haulpa,"  said  the  king.  '*  In  the  great 
business  of  to-morrow  I  give  you  a  part.  At  daylight  return  to  the 
temple,  and  remun  there  in  the  turret  where  hangs  the  dram  of 
Huitzil*.  lo' will  come  to  you  about  noon,  with  my  command; 
then,  if  such  be  its  effect,  with  your  own  hand  give  the  signal  for 
which  the  lord  Ouitlahua  will  be  waiting.  Strike  so  as  to  be  heard 
bj^  the  city,  and  bv  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Afterwards, 
with  lo*  go  to  the  lord  Ouitlahua.  Here  is  the  signet  again.  The 
teotueUi  may  want  proof  of  your  authori^." 

Hualpa,  kneeling  to  receive  the  seal,  kissed  the  monarch's  hand, 

"  And  now,"  the  latter  said,  addressing  himself  to  Oaitlahua, 
*'  the  interview  is  ended.  Tou  have  much  to  do.  Qo.  The  gods 
keep  you." 

Hualpa,  at  last  released,  went  and  paid  homage  to  his  betrothed, 
and  was  made  still  more  happy  by  her  words,  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  queens. 

Tula  alone  lingered  at  the  king's  side,  her  large  eyes  fixed  ap- 
pealinely  on  his  face. 

•*  What  now,  Tula  I "  he  asked,  tenderly. 

And  she  answered^  "  You  have  need,  O  king  and  good  father,  of 
faithful,  loving  warriors.  I  know  of  one.  He  should  be  here,  but 
is  not.  Of  to-morrow,  its  braveries  and  sacrifices,  the  minstrels 
will  sine  for  ages  to  come  ;  and  the  burden  of  their  songs  will  be 
how  nobly  the  people  fought,  and  died,  and  conquered  for  you. 
Shall  the  opportunity  be  for  all  but  him  ?  Do  not  so  wrong  your- 
self, be  not  so  cruel  to— to  me,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands. 

His  look  of  tenderness  vanished,  and  he  walked  away,  and  £rom 
the  parapet  of  the  ozoteas  gazed  Ions  and  fixedly,  apparently  observ- 
ing the  day  dying  in  the  west,  or  we  royal  gardens  that  stretohed 
out  of  sight  frum  the  base  of  the  castled  hiUs. 

She  waited  expectantly,  but  no  answei:  came, — ^none  ever  came. 

And  when,  directly,  she  joined  the  grotm^^lkbout  Nenetzin  and 

Hualpa,  and  leaned  confidingly  upon  lo',  sM  little  thought  that 

,  his  waa^the  ahadow  darkening  her  love  ;  that  wb  dreamy  monai^. 
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looking  forward  to  the  laooflMiion,  mh^  in  the  far  fnture,  %  ■tmgttl* 
for  the  crown  between  the  prince  and  the  'tsin ;  that  for  the  forme 
hope  there  was  not,  except  in  what  might  now  be  doiie  :  and  tW 
yet  there  waa  not  hope,  if  the  opportunities  of  war  were  aa  open 
to  the  one  aa  to  the  other.    So  the  exile  continued. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


but 
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ADMiTTnro  that  the  intent  with  which  the  Spaniardi  came  to  Ten- 
ochtitlaa  took  from  them  the  sanctity  accorded  byOhristians  to 
guests,  and  at  the  same  time  justified  any  measure  in  prevention, — 
a  subject  belonging  to  the  casuist  rather  than  the  teller  of  a  story, 
— their  situation  hu  now  become  so  perilous  and  possibly  so  iliter* 
esting  to  my  sympathetic  reader,  that  he  may  be  anxious  to  enter 
the  old  palace,  and  see  what  they  are  doing. 

The  dull  report  of  the  evenmg  gun  luid  long  since  spent  itself 
over  the  lake,  and  along  the  gardened  shores.  So,  too,  mass  had 
been  said  in  the  chapel,  no^ly  improvised,  and  very  limited  for 
such  high  ceremony  ;  yet,  as  Father  Bartolomft  observed,  ropmy 
enough  for  prayer  and  penitence.  Nor  had  the  usual  precautions 
against  surprise  been  emitted  ;  on  the  contrary,  eixtra  devicea  in 
that  way  had  been  resorted  to  ;  the  guards  had  been  doubled  ;  the 
horses  stood  caparisoned  ;  by  the  guns  at  the  gates  low  fires  were 
burning,  to  light,  in  an  instant,  the  matches  of  the  gunners  ;  and 
at  intervals,  under  cover  of  the  walls,  lay  or  lounged  detachments 
of  both  Christians  and  Tlasoalans,  apparently  told  off  for  battle.  A 
yell  without  or  a  shot  within,  and  the  palace  would  bristle  with  de- 
fenders.   A  careful  captain  was  Oortez. 

In  his  room,  once  the  audience-chamber  of  the  kingB|  paced  the 
stout  eonquistador.  He  was  alone,  and,  as  usual,  in  armor,  except 
of  the  head  and  hands.  On  a  table 'were  his  helm,  iron  gloves,  and 
battle-axe,  fair  to  view,  as  was  the  chamber,  in  the  cheerful,  ruddy 
light  of  a  brazen  lamp  As  he  walked,  he  used  his  sword  for  staff ; 
and  its  clang,  joined  to  the  sharp  concussion  of  the  sollerets  smit- 
ing the  tessellated  floor  at  each  step,  gave  notice  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  out  in  the  patio,  that  the  general — or,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  the  Sefior  Heman — was  awake  and  uncommonly 
restless.  After  a  while  the  curtains  of  the  doorway  parted,  and 
Father  Bartolomtf  entered  without  challenge.  The  good  man  w«s 
clad  in  a  cassock  of  black  serge,  much  frayed,  and  girt  to  the  waist 
by  a  leathern  belt,  to  which  hung  an  ivory  cross,  and  a  string  of 
amber  beads.  At  sight  of  him,  Oortez  halted,  and,  leaning  on  hia 
aicord,  said,  *'  Bring  thy  bones  -here,  father ;  or;  if  such  womanly 
habit  suit  thee  bettor,  rest  them  on  the  settle  yonder.    Anyhow, 
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thon'rt  weloom«b    I  aMiiM  thM  of  th«  fiot  in  ftdTMiM  of  thr  m 
port." 

**  Thank  thee,  Sefior/'  ho  replied.  The  oroee,  m  thoa  mayiiNhftTO 
hoMrd,  ia  proTerbiaUy  heavy;  but  ihi  weight  it  to  the  ■pirit,  not  the 
bodv,  like  the  iron  with  which  thou  keep'et  thyielf  lo  oonttantlv 
dothed.  I  will  oome  and  stand  by  thee,  eepeoially  ae  my  worda 
muet  be  few,  and  to  our  own  ean." 

He  went  near,  and  continued  in  a  low  voice,  and  rapidly,  '*  A  de- 
putation, appointed  to  confer  with  thee,  ie  now  coming.  I  aounded 
the  men.  1  told  them  our  condition  ;  how  we  are  endoied  in  the 
city,  dependent  upon  an  inconstant  king  for  bread,  without  ho](>e 
of  >uoo(>r,  without  a  road  of  retreat.  Following  thy  direction,  I 
drew  the  picture  darkly.  Yerv  loon  they  began  asking, '  What 
think'st  thon  ought  to  be  done  f '  Ae  agreed  between  us,  I  iuggetted 
the  eeuBure  of  Montezuma.  They  adopted  the  idea  instantly  ;  and, 
that  no  consideration  like  personal  affection  for  the  king  may  influ- 
ence thee  to  reject  the  proposal,  the  deputation  oometh,  with  Dias 
del  OastiUo  at  the  head.^' 
A  gleam  of  humor  twinkled  in  Oortez's  eyes. 
*'  Art  sure  thev  do  not  suspect  me  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  t " 
'*  They  will  unre  it  earnestly  as  their  own,  and  support  it  with 
arguments  which  ' — the  father  paused  a  moment — "  I  am  sure  thou 
wut  find  irresistible." 

Oortea  raised  himself  from  the  sword,  and  indulged  a  laugh  while 
he  orossed  the  room  and  returned. 

*'  I  thank  thee,  father,"  he  said,  resuming  his  habitual  gravity. 
*'  So  men  are  managed  ;  nothing  more  simple,  >  if  we  do  but  know 
how.  The  project  nath  been  in  my  mind  since  we  left  Tlascala  ; 
but,  as  thou  know'st,  I  feared  it  might  be  made  of  account  against 
'  me  with  our  imperial  master.  Now,  it  cometh  back  as  business  of 
urgency  to  the  army,  to  which  men  think  I  cannot  say  nay.  Let 
ihem  come ;  I  am  ready." 

He  began  walking  again,  thumping  the  floor  with  his  sword, 
while  Olmedo  took  possession  of  a  bench  by  the  table.  Presently, 
there  was  heard  at  the  door  the  sound  of  many  feet,  which  you  may 
be  sure  were  not  those  of  slipfHwed  damsels  ;  for,  at  the  bidding  of 
Oortez,  twelve  soldiers  came  in,  followed  by  several  officers,  and 
after  them  yet  other  soldiers.  The  general  went  to  the  table  and 
seated  himself.    They  ranged  themselves  about  him,  standing. 

And  for  a  time  the  chamber  went  back  to  its  primitive  use  ;  but 
what  were  the  audiences  of  Azaya*  compared  wiw  this  ?  Here  was 
no  painted  cotton,  or  feather-work  gaudy  with  the  spoils  of  hummine- 
birds  and  parrots ;  in  their  stead,  the  gleam  and  lustre  blent  wiui 
the  brown  of  iron.  One  such  Christian  warrior  was  wort^  a  hun- 
dred heatiien  chiefs.  So  thought  Oortez,  as  he  glanced  at  the  faces 
b^ore  him,  bearded,  mustachioed,  and  shaded  down  to  the  eyes^by 
wdl-wom  morions. 
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*'Gk>od  §TWiiiig.j«niil«mni  uid  ■oldian,'*  ht  Mid,  kindlj,  but 
without  a  bow.    "  Tnii  h»th  ilia  »pp(B«nuiot  of  btuineM."  | 

SiM  ad?Mioed  »  step,  And  replied,— 

"  Beflori  we  we  ft  aepntotton  from  the  amiT,  appointed  to  beg 
eltention  to  %  matter  whioh  to  ue  looketh  eenoiui  t  enough  io.  at 
leaat,  to  fiutity  thia  appearanoe.  We  hare  been,  and  are,  thy  faith- 
ful loldien,  in  whom  thou  mayit  trust  to  the  death,  aa  our  oonduot 
idl  Uie  way  from  the  coast  dow  certify.    Nor  do  we  come  to  oom- 

!>lain ;  on  that  score  be  at  rest.  But  we  are  men  of  experience ;  a 
ong  campaign  hath  given  us  e^es  to  see  and  ability  to  consider  a 
situation ;  wliile  we  submit  willmgly  to  all  thy  orders,  trusting  in 
thy  superior  sense,  we  yet  think  thou  wilt  not  take  it  badly,  nor 
judge  us  wanting  in  discipline  and  respect,  if  we  venture  the 
opinion  that,  despite  the  courtesies  ana  fair  seeming  of  the  un- 
believing  king,  Montezuma,  we  are,  in  fact,  cooped  np  in  this 
strong  city  as  in  a  cage." 

"  r  see  the  business  already,"  said  Oortec ;  *'  and,  by  nnr  con- 
science 1  ye  are  welcome  to  help  me  consider  it.  SpeMC  out,  Bemal 
Dias." 

"  Thank  thee,  Seflor.    The  Question  in  our  minds  is.  What  shall 
be  done  next  t    We  know  that  but  few  things  bearing  anvwiae  np(m 
our  expedition  escape  thy  eyes,  and  that  of  what  is  observed  by 
thee  nothing  is  forgotten  ;  therefore,  what  I  wish,  first,  is  to  refer 
some  points  t  >  thv  memory.    When  we  left  Ouba,  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Vir^,  without  any  certain  purpose. 
We  believed  there  was  in  this  direction  somewhere  a  land  peopled 
and  full  of  gold  for  the  finding.    Of  that  we  were  assured  when  we 
set  out  from  the  coast  to  come  here.    And  now  that  we  are  come, 
safe  fxova.  so  many  dangers,  and  hardships,  and  battles,  we  think  it 
no  shame  to  admit  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  what  we  find,  so 
far  doth  the  fact  exceed  all  our  imaginings ;  neither  can  we  ha 
charged  justly  with  weakness  or  fear,  if  we  all  desire  to  know 
wheuer  the  expedition  is  at  an  end,  and  whether  the  time  hath 
arrived  to  collect  our  gains,  and  divide  them,  and  set  our  faoea 
homeward.    There  are  m  the  army  some  who  think  that  tiqM  come ; 
but  I,  and  my  associates  here,  are  not  of  that  opinion.    We  oelieve 
with  Father  Olmedo,  that  God  and  the  Holy  Mother  brought  ua  to 
this  land,  fmd  that  we  are  their  instrnments ;  and  that,  in  reward 
for  our  toUs,  and  for  setting  up  the  cross  in  all  these  abominable 
temples,  and  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  these  heathen  hordes, 
the  country,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  ours." 

"They  are  ours  I"  cried  Oortei,  dashing  his  sword  aga^nat  the 
floor  until  the  chamber  rsng.  "  They  are  oars,  all  ours ;  subject 
onhr  to  the  will  of  onr  master,  the  Emperor." 

The  latter  worda  be  said  slowly,  meaning  that  they  ahould  be  m- 
membered. 

"  We  are  dad,  Sefiof,  to  hear  thy  approval  ao  heartUy  given,** 
Dias  resumed.    "  If  we  are  not  mistiA»n  in  the  trillion,  and. 
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fbUowing  U  np,  deoide  to  redaoe  the  oountry  to  pomwion  and  tht 
tra«  beutf, — lomething,  I  oonfeM,  not  diffionlt  to  dotermine,  linoo 
wo  hftTO  no  ihipi  in  which  to  sail  »waf , — th«n  we  think  *  pUn  of 
lotion  ehould  be  adopted  immediately.  If  the  reduction  can  be 
best  effected  from  the  city,  let  ne  abide  here,  by  iJl  meaoa ;  if  not, 
the  Rooner  we  lire  beyond  the  dikea  and  bridoee,  and  ont  of  the 
▼alley,  the  better,  whether  we  shall  remain,  Sefior,  is  for  thee  to 
say.  The  army  hath  simply  chosen  us  to  make  a  suffgestion,  which 
we  hope  thou  wilt  accept  as  its  sense;  and  that  u,  to  seise  the 

Srson  of  Montezuma,  and  bring  him  to  these  quarters,  after  which 
ere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  our  wants  and  safety, 
and  controlling,  as  may  be  best,  the  people,  the  city,  the  provinces, 


and  all  things  else  yet  undiscovered. 


exclaimed  Oortes,  like  one  surprised.  ^'Whence 

fDt  ye  this  idea  ?    Much  I  fear  the  Devil  is  abroad  again."    And 
e  beoan  to  walk  the  floor,  using  long  strides,  and  muttering  to 
himself  ;  retaking  his  seat,  he  said, — 

*'The  propoaition  hath  a  bold  look,  soldiers  and  comrades,  and 
for  our  lives  sake  requireth  careful  thought.  That  we  can  govern 
the  Empire  through  Montezuma,  I  have  always  held,  and  with  that 
idea  I  marched  you  here,  as  the  cavaliers  now  present  can  testify ; 
but  the  taking  and  holding  him  prisoner, — by  my  conscience  I  ye 
ont*travel  me,  and  I  must  have  time  to  think  about  the  business. 
But,  gentlemen,"— turning  to  the  Oaptains  Leon,  Ordas,  Sandoval, 
and  Alvarado,  who,  as  part  of  the  delegation,  had  stationed  them- 
selves behind  him, — ** ye  have  refleotedupon  the  business,  and  are 
of  made-up  minds.  Upon  two  points  1  would  have  your  judgments: 
first,  can  we  justify  the  seizure  to  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  1 
secondly,  how  is  the  arrest  to  be  accomplished  1  .  Speak  thou,  San- 
doval." 

**  As  thou  know'st,  Seflor  Heman^  what  I  say  must  be  said  bluntly, 
and  with  little  regard  for  qualifications,"  Sandoval  replied,  lisping. 
*'To  me  the  seizure  is  a  necessity,  and  as  such  justifiable  to  our 
royal  master,  himself  so  good  a  soldier.  I  have  come  to  regard  the 
heathen  king  as  faithless,  and  therefore  unworthy,  except  as  an 
instrument  in  our  hands.  I  cannot  forget  how  we  wove  cautioned 
againt  him  in  all  the  lower  towns,  and  how,  from  all  quarters,  we 
were  assured  he  meant  to  follow  the  pretended  instructions  of  his 
god^  allow  us  to  enter  the  capital  quietly,  then  fall  upon  us  without 
notice  and  at  disadvantage.  And  now  that  we  are  enclosed,  he 
hath  only  to  cut  off  our  supplies  of  bread  and  water,  and  break 
down  the  bridges.  So,  Seiior,  I  avouch  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  but  one  question  for  consideration, — Shall  we  move  against  him, 
or  wait  until  he  is  ready  to  move  against  us )  I  would  rather  sur- 
prise my  enemy  than  be  surprised  by  him." 
•    **  And  what  sayest  thou,  Leon  ? " 

"The  good  Oaptain  Sandoval  hath  spoken  for  me,  Sefior.  I 
Weuld  acul,  that  some  of  ns  have  to*di^  noticed  that  tiie  king's 
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■towwd,  hmidm  b«Uig  iiuwlmit,  h»th  failed  to  Htpy>  v  onr  toblM  m 
formerly.  And  from  Aguilftr,  the  interpreter,  who  h*th  hit  nein 
from  the  TiMoekne,  1  leem  that  th*  MexioftM  eeruialj  htT*  tome 
eril  plot  in  progreM." 

'*  And  vet  further,  captain,  mt  for  me/  oried  AlTaMdo,  impet- 
uoualy,  "that  the  prince  now  with  na,  hia  naaie—  The  fiend  takt 
hia  nune  I " 

**  Thoa  would'at  aay  the  Prince  of  Tescuco ;  never  mind  hia 
name,"  Oortea  aaid,  grarely. 

"  Ay.  never  mind  hia  name,"  Olmedo  repeated,  w|th  a  acarce 
perceptible  gleam  of  humor.  **  At  the  baptiam  to-morrow  I  will 
give  him  aumething  more  Ohristian." 

*'  Aa  ye  will,  aa  ye  will  t "  Alvarado  rejoined,  Impatientlv.  **  I 
was  about  to  aay,  that  the  Teaoucan  averreth  most  round^  thai  the 
yells  we  heard  thia  afternoon  from  the  temple  over  the  way  algni- 
fied  a  grand  utterance  from  the  god  of  war ;  and  of  opinion  that  we 
will  now  be  soon  attacked,  he  refuaeth  to  go  into  the  city  anin." 
"And  thou.  Ordas." 

"SeAor,"  that  captain  replied,  "I  am  in  favor  of  theaeiaure. 
If,  as  all  believe,  Monteauma  ia  bent  to  make  war  upon  ua,  the  beat 
way  to  meet  the  danffer  is  to  arrest  him  in  time.    The  qneation. 
simply  stated  is,  his  liberty  or  our  lives.    Moreover,  I  want  an  end 
to  the  uncertaiutv  that  ao  vexeth  us  nisht  and  day ;  worse,  by  far, 
than  any  battle  the  heathen  can  offer. ''^ 
Oortea  played  with  the  knot  of  his  sword,  and  reflected. 
"Such,  then,  ia  the  judgment  of  the  army,"  he  finalW  aaid. 
"  And  such,  gentlemen^  is  mrae,  also.     But  ia  that  enoujjh  7  What 
we  do  aa  matter  of  pokey  may  be  approved  of  man,  even  onr  impe- 
rial maater,  of  whom  I  am  always  regardful ;  but,  aa  matter  of  eon- 
science,  the  approval  of  Heaven  must  be  looked  for.    Stand  out, 
Father  BartolomA  !    Upon  thy  brow  ia  the  fimtev  of  St.  Peter,  at 
thy  girdle  the  croas  of  Ohriat    What  aaith  the  Church  ?  " 
The  good  man  arose,  and  held  out  the  cross,  sajring,— 
**  My  children,  upon  the  Ohurch,  by  Ohriat  himaelf,  thia  solemn 
best  hath  been  placed,  good  for  all  places,  to  be  parted  from  never : 
*  Qo  ye  into  all  the'  wond,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  everr  creature.' 
The  way  hither  hath  been  through  strange  seaa  and  deadly  climatea. 
Hear  me,  that  ye  may  know  youroelves.    Te  are  the  swords  of  the 
Ohurch.    In  Oempowa  she  preached ;  ao  in  TlascMda ;  ao  in  Oho- 
Inla ;  and  in  all,  she  oast  out  false  gods,  and  converted'whole  tribea. 
Only  in  thia  city  hath  the  gospel  not  been  proclaimed.    And  why  1 
Because  of  a  king  who  to-day,  almost  in  our  view,  sacrificed  men  to 
his  idols.    Swords  of  the  Ohurch,  which  go  before  to  make  amooth 
her  path,  Ohriat  and  the  Holy  Mother  muat  be  taught  in  yon  tem- 
ple of  sin.    So  saith  the  Ohurch  1 " 

There  was  much  crossing  of  forehead  and  breaat,  anid  **  Amen," 
and  the  sweet  name 


not  in  the  murmur 


*'  Ave,  Maria  "  Bounded  through  the  chambor, 
of  ft  cathedral  reqponae,  but  outapokenly  aa  b*> 
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o«me  the  iworcUi  of  OhrUt.  The  MiuMtion  was  httdly  done,  when 
•ome  one  at  the  door  called  loudly  for  Alvarado. 

"  Who  is  he  that  so  dtUeth  t "  the  captain  asked,  angrily.  **  Let 
him  choose  another  time.** 

The  name  was  repeated  more  loudly. 

**  Tell  the  mouther  to  seek  me  to-moirow." 

A  third  time  the  captain  was  called. 

**  May  the  Devil  fly  away  with  the  fellow  !    I  will  not  go." 

*'Bid  the  man  enter,"  said  Oortez.  "Tiie  diiturbanoe  is 
strange." 

A  soldier  appeared,  whom  Alvarado,  still  an^,  addressed, 
"  How  now  I  Dost  thou^take  me  for  a  kitchen  gin,  apprenticed 
to  answer  thee  at  all  times  1  What  hast  thou  1  Be  brief.  This 
goodly  company  waiteth." 

**  I  crave  thy  pardon,  captain.  I  crave  pardon  of  the  company," 
the  soldier  answered,  saluting  Oortes.  "  I  am  on  duty  at  the  main 
gate.     A  little  while  ago,  a  woman — ** 

*  *  Picaro  I "  cried  Alvarado,  contpmptuously.  * '  Only  a  woman  1 " 

'*  Peace,  captain  f  Let  the  man  proceed,"  said  Oortez,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  hear  his  common  soldiers  gravely. 

*'  As  I  was  about  saying,  Sefior,  a  woman  came  running  to  the 
gate.  She  was  challenged.  I  could  not  unders^i^nd  her,  and  she 
was  much  soared,  for  behind  her  on  the  street  was  a  party  that 
seemed  to  have  been  in  pursuit.  She  cried,  and  pressed  tor  admit- 
tance. My  order  is  strict, — Admit  no  one  after  the  evening  gun. 
While  I  was  trying  to  make  her  understand  me,  some  arrows  were 
shot  by  the  party  outside,  and  one  passed  through  her  arm.  She 
then  flung  herself  on  the  pavement,  and  gave  me  this  cross,  and 
said  *  Tunatiah,  Tonatiah '  As  that  is  what  the  people  call  thee, 
Stiiior  Alvarado,  1  judged  she  wanted  it  given  to  thee  for  some 

gurpose.     The  «hooting  at  her  made  me  think  that  possibly  the 
UBiaess  might  be  of  importance.     If  I  am  mistaken,  I  again  pray 
pardftn.     Here  is  the  cross.     Shall  I  admit  the  woman  1 " 
Alvarado  took  the  cross,  and  looked  at  it  once. 
**  By  the  saints  !  my  mother's  gift  to  me,  and  mine  to  the  prin- 
cess Nenetzin."  Of  the  soldier  hp  asked,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  Is 
the  woman  old  or  young  ?  " 

**  A  girl,  little  more  than  a  child." 
«« 'T  is  she  I    Mother  of  Christ,  't  is  Nenetzin  I " 
And  through  tne  company,  without  apology,  he  rushed.    The 
soldier  saluted,  and  foAowed  him. 

''  To  the  gate,  Sandoval !  See  the  rest  of  this  affair,  and  report," 
said  Oortez,  quietly.  **  Yt'e  will  stay  the  business  until  you  return," 
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rushed.    The 


IBULT  WONDERFUL. — Jl  FOBTUMATB  If  AN  HATH  A  XBUOBT. 

Two  oan'oei,  tied  to  the  strand,  attested  that  the  royal  party,  and 
lo'  and  Hualpa,  were  yet  at  Ohapultepeo,  which  was  no  doubt  as 
pleasant  at  night,  seen  of  all  the  starsi  as  in  the  day,  kissed  by  the 
softest  of  tropical  suns. 

That  the  lord  Hualpa  should  linger  there  was  most  natural. 
Raised,  almost  as  one  is  transported  in  dreams,  from  hun^ir." 
warriorahip ;  from  that  again  to  riches  and  nobility  ;  so  lately  con- 
tented,  though  at  peril  of  life,  to  look  from  afar  at  the  house  in 
which  the  princess  If enetzin  slept ;  now  her  betrothed,  and  so  pro- 
Dounced  by  the  great  king  himself, — what  wonder  that  he  loitered 
at  the  palace  1  Yet  it  was  not  late, — in  fact,  on  the  horizon  still 
shone  the  tint,  the  last  and  faintest  of  the  dav, — when  he  and  lo' 
came  out,  and,  arm  in  arm,  took  their  way  down  the  hill  to  tiie 
landing.  What  betides  the  lover  1  Is  the  mistress  coy  ?  Or  mns 
he  away  at  call  of  some  grim  duty  1 

Out  of  the  high  gate,  down  the  terraced  descent,  past  the  avenue 
of  ghostly  cypresses,  until  their  sandals  struck  the  white  shells  of 
the  landing,  they  silently  went. 

"  Is  it  not  well  with  you,  my  brother  t "  asked  the  prince  stop- 
ping where  the  boats,  in  keepingof  their  crews,  were  lying. 

**  Thank  you  for  that  wora,"  Hualpa  replied.  "  It  is  better  even 
than  comrade.  Well  with  me  1  I  look  m^  fortune  in  the  face,  and 
am  dumb.  If  I  should  belie  expectation,  if  I  should  fall  from  such 
a  height  1  O  Mother  of  the  World,  save  me  from  that  I  I  would 
rather  die  1 " 

**  But  yon  will  not  fail,"  said  lo'  sympathetically. 

"  The  gods  keep  the  future  ;  they  only  know.  The  thought  oame 
to  me  as  1  sat  at  the  feet  of  1?ula  and  Nenetzin,— came  to  me  like  a 
caste  of  bitter  in  a  cup  of  sweets.  .  Olose  after  followed  another  even 
stronger, — how  could  I  be  ;iO  happy,  and  our  comrade  over  the  lake 
so  miserable  ?  We  know  how  be  has  hoped  and  worked  and  lived 
for  what  the  morrow  is  to  bring  :  shall  he  not  be  notified  even  of  ita 
nearness  1  You  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  war-drum :  what  is  it 
likel" 

'<  Like  the  roll  of  thunder." 

"  Well,  when  the  thunder  crosses  the  lake,  and  strUces  his  ear, 
saying, '  Up,  the  war  is  here  I '  he  will  come  to  the  door,  and  down 
to  the  waters  edge  ;  there  he  must  stop  ;  and  as  he  looks  wistfuUv 
to  the  city,  and  strains  his  ear  to  oatoh  the  notes  of  the  combat,  wiU 
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he  not  Mk  for  vm,  and,  aoouse  us  of  forgetf  alneu  t  Rather  than  that, 
O  my  brother,  let  my  fortune  all  go  back  to  its  giyer." 

**  I  understand  you  now,"  said  the  prince,  softly. 

'*  Tee,"  flualpa  continued,  "  I  am  to  be  at  the  temple  by  the 
break  of  day ;  but  the  night  is  mine,  and  I  will  go  to  the  Hzin,  my 
first  friend,  of  Anahuac  the  soul,  as  Nenetzin  is  the  flower.'* 

"And  I  will  go  with  you." 

'*No,  you  cannot.    You  have  not  permission.    So  fareweU." 

"  UntU  to-morrow,"  said  lo*. 

'*  In  the  temple,"  answered  Hualpa.  > 


CHAPTER  X. 


HOW  THE  IBON  CBOSS  OAMB  BACK. 


lo*  stayed  at  the  landing  awhile,  nursing  the  thought  left  him  by 
his  comrade.  And  he  was  still  there,  the  plash  of  the  rowers  of 
the  receding  canoe  in  his  ear,  when  the  great  gate  of  the  palace 
gave  exit  to  another  person,  this  time  a  ^irl.  The  guards  on  duty 
paid  her  no  attention.  She  'was  clad  simply  and  poorly,  and  car* 
ried  a  basket.  Around  the  hill  were  scores  of  gardeners'  daughters 
like  her. 

From  the  avenue  she  turned  into  a  path  which,  through  bne  of 
the  fields  below,  led  her  to  an  inlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  market- 
people  were  accustomed  to  moor  their  canoes.  The  stars  gave  light, 
but  too  feebly  to  reclaim  anything  from  the  darkness.  Groping 
amongst  the  vessels,  she  at  length  entered  one,  and  seating  herself, 
pushed  dear  of  the  land,  and  out  in  the  lake  toward  the  glow  in 
the  sky  beneath  which  reposed  the  city. 

Like  the  niffht,  the  lake  was  calm  ;  therefore,  no  fear  for  the  ad- 
venturess. The  boat,  under  her  hand,  had  not  the  speed  of  the 
king's  when  driven  by  his  twelve  practised  rowers  ;  yet  she  was  its 
mistress,  and  it  obeyed  her  kindly.  But  why  the  journey  f  Why 
alone  on  the  water  at  such  a  time  I 

Half  an  hour  of  steady  work.  The  city  was,  of  course  much 
nearer.  At  the  same  time,  the  labor  be(;an  to  tell  ;  the  reach  of 
her  paddle  was  not  so  great  as  at  the  beginning,  nor  was  the  dip  so 
deep  ;  her  breathing  was  less  free,  and  sometimes  she  stopped  to 
draw  a  dripping  hand  across  her  forehead.  Surely,  this  is  not  a 
gardener'a  daughter. 

Voyagturs  now  became  frequent.  Most  of  them  passed  by  with 
the  sslutation  usual  on  the  lake, — "  The  blessings  of  the  gods  upon 
yon  t "  Once  she  was  in  danger.  A  canoe  full  of  singers,  and  the 
aingen  full  of  jnt^gite,  came  down  at  speed  upon  her  vessel.  Hap* 
pily,  the  blow  was  given  obliquely  ;  the  crash  suspended  the  song ; 
the  waiMilera  aprang  to  their  feet ;  seeing  only  a  girl,  and  no  hann 
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done,  they  drew  off,  laughii^;.  **  Oat  with  your  lamp  next  time  t " 
shouted  one  of  them.  A  law  of  the  lake  required  some  such  signiil 
at  night. 

In  the  flurry  of  the  collision,  a  tamanet  leaning  orer  the  bow  of 
the  strange  canoe,  swung  a  light  almost  in  the  girl's  face.  With  ft  . 
cry,  she  shrank  away ;  as  she  did  so,  from  her  TOSom  fell  a  shining 
cross.  To  the  dull  slave  the  symbol  told  no  tale ;  but,  good  roader, 
we  know  that  there  is  but  one  maiden  in  all  Anahuac  who  wean 
such  a  jewel,  and  we  know  for  whom  she  wears  that  one.  By  the 
light  of  that  cross,  we  also  know  the  weary  passenger  is,  not  a  gar- 
dener's daughter,  but  Nenetzin,  the  princess. 

And  the  wonder  grows.  What  does  the  'tzin  Nene— so  they 
called  her  in  the  days  they  swung  her  to  sleep  in  the  swinging  cradle 
—out  so  far  alone  on  the  lake  ?  And  where  goes  she  in  such  guise, 
this  night  of  all  others,  and  now  when  the  kiss  of  her  beithrothed  is 
scarcely  cold  on  her  lips  ?  Where  are  the  slaves  1  Where^the  signs 
of  royalty )  As  prayed  by  the  gentle  voyageura.  the  blessings  of  the 
gods  may  be  upon  her,  but  much  I  doubt  if  she  has  her  mother's, 
almost  as  holy. 

Slowly  now  she  wins  her  way.  The  paddle  grows  heavier  in  her 
unaccustomed  hands.  On  her  brow  gathers  a  dew  which  is  neither 
of  the  night  nor  the  lake.  She  is  not  within  the  radius  of  the  tem- 
ple lights,  yet  stops  to  rest,  and  bathe  her  palms  in  the  cooling 
waves.  Later,  when  the  wall  of  the  city,  close  by,  stretches  away 
on  either  side,  far  reaching,  a  margin  of  darkness  under  the  illum- 
inated sky,  the  canoe  seems  at  last  to  conquer ;  it  floats  at  will  idly 
as  a  log  ;  and  in  that  time  the  princess  sits  motionless  as  the  boat, 
lapsed  in  revery.  Her  purpose  if  she  has  one,  may  have  chilled  in 
the  solitude  or  weakened  under  the  labor.  Alas,  u  the  purpose  be 
good  I    If  evil,  help  her,  O  sweet  Mary,  Mother  1 

The  soun^  of  paddles  behind  her  broke  the  spelL  With  a  hurri- 
ed glance  over  her  shoulder,  she  bent  again  to  the  task,  and  there 
was  no  more  hesitation.  She  gained  the  wall,  and  passed  in,  taking 
the  first  canaL  By  the  houses,  and  through  the  press  of  canoes, 
and  under  the  bridges,  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  she  went.  On  the 
steps  bordering  a  basin  close  to  the  street  which  had  been  Oortez' 
line  of  march  the  day  of  the  entry,  she  landed,  and,  ascending  to 
the  thoroughfare,  set  out  briskly,  basket  in  hand,  her  face  to  the 
south.  With  never  a  look  to  the  right  or  left,  never  a  response  to 
the  idlers  on  the  pavement  she  hurried  down  the  street.  The 
watchers  on  the  towers  sung  the  hour ;  she  scarcely  heard  them. 
At  last  she  reached  the  great  temple.  A  glance  at  the  eoaiapantlif 
one  at  the  shadowy  sanctuaries,  to  be  sure  of  the  locality ;  then  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  pal<u3e  of  Axaj^a',  and  she  stopped.  The  street 
to  this  point  had  been  thronged  with  people ;  here  were  were  none; 
the  strangers  were  by  themselves.  The  main  gate  of  the  ancient 
house  stood  half  open,  and  she  saw  the  wheels  of  gun-carrU^es,  and 
now  and  then  a  Ohriatian  aoldier  pacing  hit  round,  alowly  •ii4 
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grimly ;  of  ihe  little  hoit,  he  tlone  gave  rigne  of  life.  Orer  the 
walle  she  heard  the  stamp  of  hones'  feet,  ancL  onoe  a  neighi  shrill 
and  loud.  The  awe  of  the  Indian  in  presence  of  the  white  man 
seized  her^  and  she  looked  and  listened,  half  frightened,  half  wor- 
shipful, with  but  one  olei^  sense,  and' that  was  of  the  nearness  of 
the  TmMtiah, 

A  sound  of  approaching  feet  disturbed  her,  and  she  ran  across  to 
the  gate  ;  at  once  the  purpose  which  had  held  her  silent  on  the 
azoUaSt  which  prompted  her  ready  acquiescence  in  the  betrothal  to 
Hualpa,  which  had  sustained  her  in  the  passage  of  the  lake,  was 
revealed.    She  was  seeking  her  lover  to  save  tim. 

She  would  have  passed  through  the  gateway,  but  for  a  number 
of  lances  dropped  with  their  points  almost  against  her  breast. 
What  with  fear  of  those  behind  and  of  those  before  her,  she  almost 
died.  On  the  pavement  outside  the  entrance,  she  was  lying  when 
Alvarado  came  to  the  rescue.  The  guard  made  way  for  him 
quickly  ;  for  in  his  manner  was  the  warning  which  nothing  takes 
from  words,  not  even  threats ;  verily,  it  had  been  as  well  to  attempt 
to  hinder  a  leaping  panther.  He  threw  the  lances  up,  and  knelt  by 
her  saying  tenderly,  "Neuetzin,  Nenetzin,  poor  (mild  1  It  is  I,— 
come  to  save  you  I " 

She  half  arose,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  cried,  *'  Tonatiali  I  Tonatiah  I  " 

There  are  times  when  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  tone  of  the  voice,  do 
all  a  herald's  part.  What  need  of  speech  to  tell  the  Spaniard  why 
the  truant  was  there  ?  The  poor  disguise,  the  basket,  told  of 
flight;  her  presence  at  that  hour  said,  "t  have  come  to  thee"; 
the  cross  returned,  the  tears,  the  joy  at  sight  of  him,  certified  her 
love ;  and  co,  when  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  the 
arrow,  not  yet  taken  away,  rattled  a£|ainst  his  corselet,  to  his  heart 
there  shot  a  pain  so  sharp  and  quick  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  soul  of 
him  was  going  out. 

He  raised  her  gently,  and  carried  her  through  the  entrance.  The 
rough  men  looking  on  saw  upon  his  cheek  what,  if  the  cheek  had 
been  a  woman's,  they  would  have  sworn  was  a  tear. 

**Ho,  Marina  I "  he  cried  to  the  wondering  interpreter.  *'  I  bring 
thee  a  bird  dropped  too  soon  from  the  nest.  The  hunter  hath  chased 
the  poor  thing,  and  here  is  a  bolt  in  its  wing.  Give  place  in  thy  cot, 
while  I  go  for  a  doctor,  and  room  with  thee,  that  malice  hurt  not  a 
good  name."    • 

And  at  tiie  sight  the  Indian  woman  was  touched  ;  she  ran  to  the 
cot,  smoothed  the  pillow  of  feathers,  and  said,  '*  Here,  rest  her  here, 
and  run  quickly,  i  will  care  for  her." 

He  laid  her  down  tenderly,  but  she  dung  to  his  hand,  and  said 
to  lilarina,  *'  He  must  not  go.    IM  him  first  hear  what  I  have  to 

'«y." 
'•But  you  are  hurt" 

'    *'  It  is  nothing,  uothing.    He  must  stay." 
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80  etmetllj  did  ahe  ipeak,  that  the  captain  ohaagvd  Us  mind. 
'''Yery  well  What  is  ipoken  in  pahi  should  be  spoken  quickly.  ,  I 
will  stay." 

Nenetain  caught  the  assent,  and  went  on  rapidly.  "  Let  him  know 
that  to-morrow  at  noon  the  drum  in  the  great  temple  will  be 
beaten,  and  the  bridges  taken  up,  and  then  there  will  be  war/' 

'*By  the  saints  I  she  bringeth  doughty  news,*'  said  Alvarado,  in 
his  voice  of  soldier.  *'  Ask  her  where  she  got  it ;  ask  her,  as  you 
love  us,  Marina.  **  ' 

.  **  From  my  father, — ^from  the  king  himself." 

"  And  this  is  child  of  Montezuma  t  "  cried  Marina. 

'*  The  princess  Nenetzin,''  aaid  the  cavalier.  *'  But  stay  not  so. 
Ask  her  when  and  where  she  heard  the  news." 

"  To-day,  at  Ohapultepec." 

*'  What  of  the  particulars  1  How  is  the  war  to  be  madet  WEat 
are  the  preparations  ?  " 

**  The  lord  Ouitlahua  is  to  take  up  the  bridges.  Maize  and  meat 
will  be  furnished  to-morrow  only.  About  the  great  temple  now  there 
are  ten  thousand  warriors  for  an  attack,  and  elsewhere  in  the  dty 
there  are  seventjr  thousand  more." 

'*  Enouffh,"  said  Alvarado,  kissing  the  little  hand.  '*  Look  now  to 
the  hurt,  Marina.  Bring  the  light ;  mayhap  we  can  take  the  bolt 
away  ourselves." 

Marina  knelt,  and  examined  the  wounded  arm,  and  shortly  held 
up  the  arrow. 

**  Good  1 "  the  cavalier  said.  "  Thou  art  a  doctor,  indeed.  Marine 
In  the  schools  at  home  they  give  students  big-lettered  parchments. 
I  will  do  better  by  thee  ;  1  will  cover  the  arm  that  did  this  surgery 
with  bracelets  of  gold.  Bun  now,  and  bring  cloth  and  water.  The 
blood  thou  seest  trickling  here  is  from  her  heart,  which  loveth  me 
too  dearly  to  suffer  such  waste.    Haste  thee  !  haste  thee  !  ** 

They  bathed  the  wound,  and  applied  the  bandages,  though  all  too 
roughfv  to  suit  the  cavalier,  who,  thereupon,  turned  to  go,  saying, 
*'Sit  thou  there,  Marina,  and  leave  her  not,  except  to  do  her  wiu. 
Tell  her  I  will  return,  and  to  be  at  rest,  for  she  is  safe  as  in  her  fa- 
ther's house.  .If  any  do  but  look  at  her  wrongfully,  they  shall  ac- 
count to  me.    So,  b^  my  mother's  cross,  I  swear !  '* 

And  he  hurried  back  to  the  audience-chamber,  where  the  council 
was  yet  in  session.  While  he  related  what  had  been  told  by  Nenet- 
lin,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  assemblage,  and  the  brave  men, , 
from  lookmff  at  each  other,  turned,  with  singular  unanimity,  to  Oor- 
tez  ;  who,  thus  appealed  to,  threw  off  his  i^ectation,  and  standing 
up,  spoke,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all, — 

<*  Comrades,  soldiers,  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  words  more. 
The  step  you  have  urged  upon  m.e,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  I  hesi- 
tated to  take.  I  grant  you,  I  heutated  ;  but  not  from  love  of  the 
Boft-tongued,  lying,  pagan  king.  Bethink  ye.  We  left  Cuba  has- 
tily as  ye  all  remember,  because  of  a  design  to  arrest  us  ther* 
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M  malefftoton  and  traitors.  Now,  when  onr  enemiM  in  that  island 
hear  from  our  expedition,  and  have  told  them  all  its  results, — ^the 
wealth  we  have  won,  and  the  country,  cities,  peoples,  and  empire 
discovered,-  envy  and  jealousy  will  pursue  us,  and  false  tongues 
go  back  to  Spain,  and  nil  the  ears  of  our  ro^^al  master  with  reports 
intended  to  rob  us  of  our  glory  and  despoil  us  of  our  hire.  How 
could  I  know  but  the  seizure  in  question  might  be  magnified  into 
impolicy  and  cruelty,  and  furnish  cause  for  disgrace,  imprisonment, 
and  forfeiture  1  For  that  I  hesitated.  This  news,  however,  endeth 
doubt  and  debate.  The  over-cunning  king  hath  put  himself  outside 
of  mer^  or  compassion  ;  we  are  compelled  to  undo  him.  So  far, 
well.  Let  me  remind  ye  now,  that  the  news  of  which  I  speak  hath 
in  it  a  warning  which  it  were  sinful  not  to  heed.  Yesterday  the 
great  infidel  was  at  our  moroy ;  not  more  difficult  his  capture  then 
than  a  visit  to  his  palace  ;  but  now,  in  all  the  histories  of  bold  per« 
formauces,  nothing  bolder, — nothing  of  the  Gid's,  nothing  of  king 
Arthur's.  In  the  heart  of  his  capital  we  are  to  make  prisoner  him, 
the  head  of  millions,  the  political  ruler  and  religious  chief,  not 
merely  secure  lin  the  love  and  fear  of  his  subjects,  but  in  the  height 
of  his  careful  preparation  for  war,  in  the  centre  of  his  camp,  within 
call,  hay,  under  the  eyes,  of  his  legions,  numbering  thousands  where 
we  number  tens.  Take  ye  each,  my  brave  brethren,  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  design,  and  then  tell  me,  in  simple  words,  how  it  may 
be  best  done.  And  among  ye,  let  him  speak  who  can  truly  say,  I 
dare  do  what  my  tongue  delivereth.     I  wait  your  answer." 

And  in  the  chamber  there  again  fell  a  hush  so  deep  that  those 
present  might  well  have  been  taken  for  ghosts.  The  idea  as  first 
seen  by  them  was  commonplace  ;  under  his  description,  it  became 
heroic ;  and  struggling,  as  he  suggested,  to  measure  it  each  for  him- 
self, all  were  dumb. 

**  Good  gentlemen,"  said  Oortez,  smiling,  '*  why  so  laggard  now  1 
Speak,  Diaz  del  Oastillo.     Offer  what  thou  canst." 

The  good  soldier,  and  afterwards  good  chronicler,  of  the  conquest 
and  its  trials,  this  one  among  the  rest,  replied,  *'  I  confess,  Seiior, 
the  enterprise  is  diflicult  beyond  my  first  thought.  I  confess,  also 
to  more  reflection  about  its  necessity  than  its  achievement.  To 
answer  truthfully,  at  this  time  I  see  but  one  way  to  the  end ;  and 
that  is,  to  invite  the  monarch  here  under  some  sufficient  pretence, 
and  then  lay  hands  on  him." 

**  Are  ye  all  of  the  same  minds,  gentlemen  ? " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent,  whereupon  Oortez  arose  from 
leaning  upon  his  sword,  and  said,  sharply, — 

"  To  hear  ye,  gentlnmen,  one  would  think  the  summer  all  before 
us  in  which  to  interchange  courtesies  with  the  royal  barbarian. 
What  is  the  fact  t  At  noon  to-morrow  our  hours  of  grace  expire. 
A  beat  of  drum,  and  then  assault,  and  after  that,"— he  paused, 
looking  grimly  round  the  circle, — '  *  and  after  that,  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  I  suppose." 
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There  wm  m  general  moTement  Mid  outoiy.  Some  griped  their 
arms,  othen  orossed  themselvea.  Oortez  saw  and  preued  hia  ad- 
vantage. ; 

*'  1  shall  not  take  your  advice,  Bemal  Diaa  ;  not  I,  by  my  oon* 
Boienoe  i  Heaven  helping  me,  1  expect  to  see  old  Spain  t«ain  ;  and 
more,  I  expect  to  take  these  comrades  back  with  me,  ri(m  in  glory 
and  gold."  Then,  to  the  officers  behind  him  he  said,  in  his  ordin- 
ary tone  of  command,  "  Ordas,  do  thou  bid  the  carpenters  prepare 
quarters  in  this  palace  for  Montezuma  and  his  court ;  and  let  them 
begin  thoir  work  to-night,  for  he  will  be  our  guest  before  nooa  to- 
morrow. And  thou,  Leon,  thou,  Lugo,  thou,  Avila,  and  thou, 
Sandoval,  get  ye  ready  to^go  with  me  to  the^" 

"  And  1  f "  asked  Alvarado. 

"Thoushalfcgoalso." 

**  And  the  army,  Sefior  9 "  Diaz  suggested. 

"  The  army  shall  remain  in  quarters." 

Never  man's  manner  more  calm,  never  man  more  absolutely 
assured.  The  listeners  warmed  with  admiration.  As  unconscious 
at  the  effect  he  was  working,  he  went  on, — 

"  I  have  shown  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  now  I  sa^ 
further,  the  crisis  of  the  expedition  is  upon  us  ;  if  I  succeed,  all  is 
won ;  if  I  fail,  all  is  lost.  In  such  strait,  what  should  we  do  be- 
tween this  and  then  1  Let  us  not  trust  in  our  cunning  and  strength : 
we  are  Christians;  as  such,  put  we  our  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Mother.  Olmedo,  father,  go  thou  to  the  chapel,  and  set 
ready  the  altar.  The  night  to  confession  and  prayer  ;  and  let 
the  morning  find  us  on  our  knees  shrived  and  blessed.  We 
are  done,  comrades.  Let  the  chamber  be  cleared.  To  the  chapel 
all." 

And  they  did  the  bidding  cheerfully.  All  night  the  good  father 
was  engaged  in  holy  work,  confessing,  shriving,  praying.  So  the 
morning  found  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  OHBISTIAK  TAKES  CARR  OF  HIS  OWK. 

HuALPA  returned  to  the  city  about  the  time  the  stars,  which  in  that 
clime  and  season  herald  the  morning,  take  their  places  in  the  sky. 
He  had  lightened  his  heart,  and  received  the  sympathy  of  a  lover 
in  return  ;  he  had  told  the  great  things  done  and  promised  by  the 
king,  and  sorrowed  that  his  friend  could  take  no  part  in  the  events 
which,  he  imagined,  were  to  make  the  day  heroic  forever  ;  and  now, 
his  enthusiasm  of  youtii  sobered  by  the  plaints  to  which  he  had 
listened  while  traversing  the  dusky  walks  of  the  beautiful  garden, 
he  domb  the  stairs  of  the  teoecUlis.     Before  the  day  was  fairly 
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dftimed,  he  wm  at  his  post,  waiting,  dreaming  of  Nenetaln,  and 
hearkening  to  the  spirit-aongs  of  ambition,  always  ao  eharming  to 
unpraotii^  aouli. 

And  the  lord  Ouitlahua  perfected  his  meaaurei.  On  all  the  dikei, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  canala,  guarda  were  stationed.  The 
bridffes  nearest  the  palace  occupied  oy  the  strangers  were  held 
bjr  <mosen  detachments.  Except  those  thus  detaUed,  the  entire 
military  in  the  city  were  pent  in  the  temples.  And  to  all,  including 
the  lord  steward,  the  proper  orders  were  confided.  All  awaited  the 
signal 

And  the  king,  early  in  the  night,  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Keue> 
tzin,  had  come  from  Ohapultepec  to  lus  palace  in  the  capital.  He 
retired  as  he  was  wont,  and  slept  the  sleep  as  restful  to  a  mind  long 
distracted  by  irresolution  as  to  a  body  exhausted  by  labor ;  such 
slumber  as  comes  to  him  who,  in  time  of  doubt,  involving  all  dearest 
interests,  at  last  discovers  what  hia  duty  is,  and,  fully  determined, 
simply  awaits  the  hour  of  performance,  trustful  of  the  action  taken, 
and  of  the  |(ood-wiil  of  the  god  or  gods  of  his  faith. 

On  the  side  of  the  Ohristians,  the  preparation,  more  simple,  was 
also  completei  From  mass  the  little  host  went  to  breakfast,  then 
to  arms.  The  companies  formed  ;  even  the  Tlascalans  behaved  as 
if  impressed  with  a  sense  that  their  fate  had  been  challenged. 

To  the  captsdns  again  convoked  in  the  audience-chamber,  Oortez 
detailed  his  plan  of  operation.  His  salutation  of  each  was  grave 
and  calm.  Though  very  watchful,  they  heard  him  without  ques- 
tion i  and  when  they  went  out,  they  might  have  said,  The  hour  of 
trial  is  come,  and  now  will  be  seen  which  holds  the  conquering  des- 
tiny,— the  God  of  the  Qhristian  or  that  of  the  Aztec. 

From  the  council,  Alvarado  went  first  to  Marina ;  finding  that 
Nenetzin  slept,  he  joined  his  companions  in  the  great  court,  where, 
gay  and  careless,  he  carolled  a  song,  and  twirled  his  sword,  and,  in 
wought  of  smiling  fortune  and  a  princely  Indian  love,  walked  com- 

{>lacently  to  and  fro.  And  so  wait,  ready  for  action,  the  Ohristian 
over  and  the  heathen,--one  in  the  palace,  the  other  in  the  temple, — 
both,  in  fancy,  lord  of  the  same  sweet  mistress.  . 

At  the  stated  hour,  as  had  been  the  custom,  the  three  lords  came, 
in  splendid  costume,  and  with  stately  ceremonial,  bringing  tiie 
king  s  compliments,  and  asking  Oortez  will  for  the  day.  And  they 
returned  witb  compliments  equally  courteous  and  deceptive,  taking 
with  them  Orteguula,  the  page,  instructed  to  inform  the  monarch 
that  directly,  if  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  Malinche  would  be 
happ}r  to  visit  him  in  his  palace. 

A  little  later  there  went  out  parties,  of  solidiers,  apparently  to 
view  the  dty  ;  yet  the  point  was  noticeable  that,  besides  being 
fully  armed,  each  was  in  charge  of  a  chosen  subordinate.  Later, 
the  army,  was  drawn  up,  massed  in  the  garden  ;  the  matches  of  the 
ffunners  were  lighted  ;  the  horsemen  stood  at  their  bridles ;  the 
Tloscalana  were  stationed  to  defend  the  outer  waJls.    De  Oli,  Morla, 
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Mariiii  and  MonJAres  passed  through  the  lines  in  oanfol  inspae- 
tion. 

**  Heard'st  thou  when  the  drum  was  to  be  sounded  1 "  asked  De 
01i|  looking  to  the  sun. 

**  At  noon,"  answered  Marin. 

"  Three  hours  yet,  as  I  jadge.    Short  time,  by  Our  Lady  I " 

The  party  was  impatient.  To  their  relief,  Oortez  at  last  oama 
out, with  five  chosen  cavaliers,  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  Leon,  Avila, 
and  Lugo.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  gate,  all  eyes  turned  to  him, 
all  hearte  became  confident, — so  much  of  power  ovet  the  weak  it 
there  in  the  look  of  one  master  spirit. 

At  the  gate  he  waited  for  the  Dcfia  Marina. 

**  Are  ye  ready,  gentlemen  9  " 

*•  All  ready,"  they  replied. 

'*  With  thee,  De  OH.  I  leave  the  command.  At  sight  or  sound 
of  attack  or  combat,  come  quickly.  Charge  straight  to  the  palace, 
lances  in  the  lead.  Bring  out  horses.  Farewell.  Ohrist  and  the 
Mother  for  us  ' "    And  with  that,  Oortez  stepped  into  the  street 

For  a  time  the  party  proceeded  silently. 

*' Is  not  this  what  the  pagans  call  the  beautiful  street?"  San- 
doval asked. 

"Why  the  question?" 

*'  I  have  gone  through  graveyards  not  more  deserted." 

"  Thou'rt  right  said  Lngo.  ' '  By  our  Lady  !  when  last  we  went 
this  way,  I  remember  the  pavements,  doors,  porticos,  and  roofs 
were  crowded.    Now,  not  a  woman  or  a  child." 

"  In  faith,  Sefior,  we  are  a  show  suddenly  become  stale." 

"  Be  it  so,**  replied  Leon,  sneeringly.  "  We  will  give  the  pub« 
lie  a  new  trick." 

**  Mirad,  Sehores  !  said  Oortez.  "  Last  night,  all  through  this 
district,  i>urticularly  along  this  street,  there  went  patrols,  removing 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  ready  for  what  the  drum  is  advertised 
to  let  loose  upon  us.  Don  Pedro,  thy  princess  hath  told  the 
truth."  And  looking  back  to  the  towers  of  the  teocallU,  he  added, 
after  a  fit  of  laughter,  "  The  fools,  the  swine  1  They  have  undone 
themselves  ;  or  rather," — ^his  face  became  grave  on  the  instant,— 
'*  the  Holy  Mother  hath  undone  them  for  us.  Give  thanks,  gen- 
tlemen, our  emprise  is  already  won  !  Yonder  the  infidel  general 
hath  his  army  in  waiting  for  the  word  of  the  king.  Keep  we  that 
unspoken  or  undelivered,— only  that,  and  the  way  of  our  return, 
prisoner  in  hand,  will  be  as  clear  of  armed  men  as  the  going  is." 

The  customary  guard  of  nobles  kept  the  portal  of  the  palace  ;  the 
antechamber,  however,  was  crowded  to  its  fall  capacity  with  unarm- 
ed  courtiers,  through  whom  the  Ohristians  passed  with  grave  as- 
surance. To  acquaintances  Oortez  bowed  courteously.  Olose  by 
the  door  of  the  audience-chamber,  he  found  OrteguiUa  cbnversin|( 
with  Maxtla,  who,  at  sight  of  him,  knelt,  and,  touching  the  floof 
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with  hia  palm,  offered  to  oondact  the  pwrty  to  th«  royal  preaenea  ; 
■uoh  were  hU  orders.     Oortez  stopped  an  instant.  \ 

"  Hath  the  king  oompany  t "  he  asked  Orteguilla. 

"  None  of  account, — a  boy  and  three  or  four  old  men." 

*'  He  is  ours.     Let  us  on,  gentlemen  1 " 

And  forthwiUi  they  passed  under  the  curtains  held  aside  for  them 
by  Maztla. 

Ou  a  dais  covered  with  a  carpet  of  plumaje,  the  monarch  sat. 
Three  venerable  men  stood  behind  him.  Al  his  ieet,  a  little  to  the 
right,  was  the  prince  lo',  in  uniform.  A  flood  of  light  poured 
through  a  window  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chamber,  and  fell  full 
on  the  group,  bringing  out  with  intense  dearnesH  the  rich  habili- 
ments of  the  monarch,  and  every  feature  of  his  face.  The  Ohris- 
tians  numbered  the  attendance,  and,  trained  to  measure  dangers 
and  discover  advantages  by  a  glance,  smiled  at  the  confidence  of 
the  treacherous  heathen.  Upon  the  stillnesa,  broken  only  by  their 
ringing  tread,  sped  the  voice  of  Oortez. 

**  Alvarado,  Lugo,  all  of  ye,  watch  well  whom  we  have  here.  On 
your  lives,  see 'that  the  boy  escape  not." 

Montezuma  kept  his  seat. 

*'  The  gods  keep  you  this  pleasant  morning,*'  he  said.  '*  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

Th^  bowed  to  him,  and  Oortei  replied, — 

**  We  thank  thee,  good  king.  M«y  Uie  Holy  Vii^'m,  of  our 
Ohristian  faith,  have  uiee  in  care.  Thus  pray  we,  than  whom  thou 
hast  no  truer  servants." 

**  If  you  prefer  to  sit,  I  will  have  seats  brought." 

**  We  thank  thee  again.  In  the  presence  of  our  master,  it  is  the 
custom  to  stand,  and  he  would  hold  us  discourteous  if  we  did 
otherwise  before  a  sovereign  friend  as  dear  to  him  as  thou  art, 
great  king." 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand. 

"  Tour  master  is  no  doubt  a  rare  and  excellent  sovereign,"  he  said, 
then  changed  the  subject.  '*The  lords,  whom  I  sent  to  you  this 
morning,  reported  that  all  goes  well  with  you  in  the  palace.  I  hope 
so.  If  anything  is  wanted,  you  have  only  to  speak.  My  provinces 
are  at  your  service." 

**  The  lords  reported  truly." 

**l  am  very  glad.  Thinking  of  you,  Malinche,  and  studying  to 
make  your  contentment  perfect,  I  have  wondered  if  you  have  any 
amusements  or  games  with  which  to  pass  the  time." 

As  there  were  not  in  all  the  New  World,  however  it  might  be  in 
the  Old,  more  desperate,  gamblers  than  the  cavaliers,  they  looked 
at  each  other  when  the  translation  was  concluded,  and  smiled  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  speaker.  Nevertheless,  Oortez  replied  with 
beooming  gravity, — 

**  We  have  our  pastimes,  good  king,  as  all  must  have  ;  for  with* 
out  them,  nature  nath  ordered  that  the  body  shall  grow  old  and 
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the  mind  inoapable.  Oar  pastimes,  however,  relate  almost  entirely 
to  war." 

"  That  is  Ubor,  Malinohe."  ; 

'*  So  is  hunting,"  said  Cortes,  smiling. 

**  My  practice  is  not,"  answered  the  monarch,  taking  the  remark 
as  an  allusion  to  his  own  love  of  the  sport,  and  laughing.  '*  The 
lords  drive  the  game  to  me,  and  my  pleasure  is  in  exercising  the 
skill  required  to  take  it.  Some  day  you  must  go  with  me  to  my 
preserves  over  the  lake,  and  I  will  show  you  my  modes  ;  but  I  did 
not  mean  that  kind  of  amusement.  I  will  explain  my  meaning. 
To',"  he  said  to  the  prince,  who   had  risen,  "bid  MaxtU  bring 
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hither  the  silver  balls.     I  will  teach  Malinche  to  play  totoloque.** 

"  Have  a  care,  gentlemen  I  "  said  Oortez,  divining  the  speech 
from  the  action  of  the  speaker.  *'  The  lad  must  stay.  And  thoui 
Marina,  tell  him  so." 

The  comely,  gentle*hearted  Indian  woman  hastened  tremulously 
to  say,  **  Most  mig;hty  king,  Malinche  bids  me  tell  thee  that  he  has 
heard  of  the  beautiful  game,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  it,  but  not 
now.    He  wishes  the  prince  to  remain." 

One  step  lo^  hlkd  in  the  meantime  taken, — ^but  one ;  in  front  of 
him  Leon  stopped,  hand  on  sword,  and  menace  on  his  brow.  The 
blood  fled  the  monarch's  face. 

"  Go  not,"  he  at  len^jth  said  to  the  boy  ;  and  to  Cortes,  **  I  do 
not  understand  you,  Malinche." 

The  time  of  demand  was  come.  Cortoz  moved  nearer  the  dais, 
and  replied,  his  eyes  fixed  coldly  and  stoadily  on  those  of  the 
victim,— 

"  I  have  business  with  thee,  king ;  and  until  it  is  concluded, 
thou,  the  prince,  and  thy  councillors  must  stay.  Outcry,  or  attempt 
at  escape,  will  be  at  peril  of  life." 

The  monarch  sat  upright,  pale  and  rigid  ;  the  ancients  dropped 
upon  their  knees.  lo'  alone  was  brave  ;  ne  stopped  upon  the  plat- 
form, as  if  to  defend  the  royal  person.  Then  in  the  same  cold, 
inflexible  maimer,  Cortez  proceeded, — 

"  I  have  been  thy  guest,  false  king,  long  enough  to  learn  thee 
well.  The  power  which,  on  all  occasions,  thou  has  been  so  careful 
to  impress  upon  me,  hath  but  made  thy  hypocrisy  the  more  aston- 
ishing. Listen,  while  I  expose  thee  to  thyself.  We  started  hither 
at  thy  invitation.  In  Cholula,  nevertheless,  we  were  set  upon  by 
the  army.  No  thanks  to  thee  that  we  are  alive  to-day.  And,  in 
the  same  connection,  when  thou  wert  upbraided  for  inviting  us, 
the  lords  and  princes  were  told  that  such  was  the  instruction  of 
one  of  thy  bloody  gods,  who  had  promised  here  in  the  capital  to 
deliver  us  prisoners  for  sacrifice." 

Montezuma  offered  to  speak. 

"  Deny  it  not,  deny  it  not ! "  said  Cortez,  with  the  slightest  show 
of  passion.  "  In  god  or  man,  such  perfidy  cannot  be  excused.  But 
that  is  not  alL    Say  nothing  about  the  command  sent  the  troops 
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ntar  ToipMi  to  attaok  mj  p«opU ;  nor  about  tho  demand  anon 
townthipa  nnder  proteotion  of  mj  royal  maiter  for  women  and  otiU- 
dren  to  feed  to  thy  hungry  idola ;  now — " 

Here  the  king  oroke  in  upon  the  interpreter. 

"  I  do  not  undentand  wl»t  Malinche  aayi  about  my  troopi  at* 
tacking  hie  people  at  Tuspan." 

**  Thy  ffoyemor  killed  one  of  my  oaptaim." 

*•  Not  by  my  order." 

**  Then  make  good  the  denial,  hv  sending  for  the  officer  who  did 
the  murder,  that  he  may  be  punished  according  to  the  wiokedneia 
of  his  crime." 

The  king  took  a  signet  from  his  wrist/  and  said  to  one  of  his 
councillors,  *'  Let  this  be  shown  to  the  governor  of  that  province. 
I  require  him  to  oome  hero  immediately^  with  all  who  were  con- 
cerned with  him  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Malinche." 

The  smile  with  which  the  monarch  then  turned  to  the  Spaniard 
was  lost  upon  him,  for  he  continued,  pitilessly  as  before^ — 

'*  The  punishment  of  the  governor  is  not  enough.  I  accuse  thee 
further.  Thou  treacherous  king  1  Qo  with  me  to  the  temple,  and 
now, — this  insUmt, — I  will  show  thee  thy  brother,  with  an  army  at 
call,  waitins  thy  signal  to  attack  us  in  the  palace  where  so  lately 
we  received  thy  royal  welcome." 

The  listener  started  from  his  seat.  Upon  his  bewildered  faculties 
flashed  the  remembrance  of  how  carefully  and  with  what  solemn 
injunction  he  had  locked  his  plans  of  war  in  the  breasts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  gathered  about  him  on  the  agottan  at  Chapulte- 
peo.  His  faith  in  them  forbade  suspicion.  Whence  then  the  ex- 
posure 7  And  to  the  dealer  in  mysteries  Mystery  answered,  *'  The 
gods  ! "  If  his  former  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  stranger  came 
not  back,  now,  at  least,  he  knew  him  sustained  by  powers  with 
which  contention  were  folly.  He  sunk  down  again  ;  his  head  drop- 
ped upon  his  struggling  breast ;— he  was  cx>NQnEBEO  I 

^a  the  stem  Spaniard,  as  if  moved  by  the  sight,  said  in  a  soft- 
ened  voice, — 

**  I  know  not  of  thy  religion ;  but  there  is  a  law  of  ours, — a  mercy 
of  the  dear  Ohrist  who  hath  us  in  his  almighty  keeping, — by  which 
every  sin  may  be  atoned  by  saorices,  not  of  innocent  victims,  but 
of  the  sinner's  self.  In  the  world  I  come  from,  so  much  is  the  law 
esteemed,  that  kings  greater  than  thou  have  laid  down  their  crowns, 
the  better  to  avail  themselves  of  its  salvation.  Thou  art  an  unbe- 
liever, and  I  may  do  wrong, — if  so,  I  pray  pardon  of  the  Holy 
V  Ghost  that  heareui  me, — I  may  do  wrong,  I  say,  but  infidel  as  thou 
art,  if  thou  wilt  obey  the  precept,  thou  shalt  have  the  benefit  of 
the  privilege.  I  do  not  want  war  which  would  end  in  thy  destruc- 
tion and  the  ruin  of  thy  city  and  people  ;  therefore  I  make  thee  a 
pr^osaL    Hear  me  1 " 

The  unhappy  king  raised  his  head,  and  listened  eagerly. 
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"  AriM,  and  go  with  na  to  our  quarten,  and  take  up  ihv  aboda 
there.  King  tnalt  thou  continue.  Thy  oonrt  can  ffo  with  thea, 
and  thou  canat  ffOTem  rom  one  palaoe  aa  well  aa  anothar.  To  maUa 
an  end  of  ipeeon,"— au<l  Oo^tea  raised  hia  hand  tightly  olenohed, 
—"to  make  an  end  A  speech,  finally  and  plainly,  chooae  now  : 
go  with  ua  or  die !  I  have  not  brought  theee  officers  without  a 
purpose." 

All  eyes  centred  on  the  pale  face  of  the  monarch,  and  the  still- 
noM  of  the  waiting  waa  painful  and  breathlesa.  At  last,  from 
Uie  depths  of  his  torturea  soul,  up  rose  a  sparkle  of  resentment. 


<i 


Who  ever  heard  of  a  great  prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily 
leaving  his  own  palace  to  Income  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
straiiger  t " 

"Prisoner!  Not  so.  Hear  me  again.  Oourt,  household, ^and 
power,  with  full  freedom  for  its  exercise  and  the  treatment  due 
a  crowned  prince, — all  these  shalt  thou  have.  Bo,  in  my  master's 
name,  I  pledge  thee." 

"  No,  Malinohe,  press  me  not  so  hardly.  Were  1  to  consent  to 
such  a  dcMpradation.  my  people  would  not.  Take  one  of  my  sons 
rather.  This  one, ' — and  he  laid  his  hand  on  lo's  shoulder, — 
"whom  I  love  best,  and  have  thought  to  make  my  sncoessor. 
Take  him  as  hostage  ;  but  spare  me  this  infamy." 

The  debate  continued  ;  an  hour  passed. 

"Gentlemen,  why  waste  words  on  this  wretched  barbarian t" 
exclaimed  Leon,  at  last,  half  drawing  hia  aword,  while  hia  face 
darkened  with  dreadful  purpose.  "We  cannot  recede  now.  In 
Christ's  name  let  us  seize  him,  or  plunge  our  swords  in  his  body  1  *' 

The  captains  advanced,  baring  their  swords ;  Cortez  retired  a 
step,  as  it  to  make  way  for  them.  Brief  time  remained  for  deda- 
ion.  Trembling  and  confused,  the  monarch  turned  to  Marinay 
and  asked,  "  WHiat  did  the  teule  say  )  " 

As  becaone  a  gentle  woman,  fearful  lest  death  be  dona  before 
her,  she  replied, — 

"  0  king,  I  pray  you,  make  no  further  objection.  If  you  yield, 
they  will  treat  you  kindly  ;  if  you  refuse,  they  will  kill  you.  Gk> 
with  them,  I  pray  you." 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  captains,  lo'  stepped  in  front  of  the 
king ;  as  they  hesitated,  either  waiting  Oortez  order  or  the  answer 
to  Marina's  prayer,  he  knelt,  and  clasped  his  father's  knees,  and 
cried  tearfully, — 

"  Do  not  go,  O  king  1  Bather  than  endure  such  shame,  let  ni 
die ! " 

Stupefied,  almost  distraught,  the  monarch  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  heroic  entreaty.  His  gaze  was  on  the  face  of  Oortez,  now  aa 
impenetrable  and  iron-like  as  the  armor  on  his  breast.  "  The  gods 
have  abandoned  me  t "  he  cried  despairingly.  "  I  am  lost  1  Ma- 
linche,  I  will  go  with  you  1 "  Hu  head  drooped,  and  hia  hands  fell 
nerveless  on  t£e  chair. 
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The  bojf  arose,  «nd  tamed  to  the  oonqueron,  every  feature  pon* 
vulsed  with  hate. 

"Thanka,  good  kinff,  thanks  I"  said  Oortez,  smiling.  "  Thon 
hast  saved  my  soul  a  sin.     I  will  be  thy  friend  till  death  I " 

Thereupon,  he  stepped  forward,  and  kissed  tlie  royal  hand,  which 
fell  from  his  lips  as  if  palsied — I  will  not  say  profaned— by  the 
touch.  And,  one  after  another,  Leon,  Lugo,  Avila,  Alvarado,  and 
Sandoval  approached,  and  knelt  on  the  dais,  atid  in  like  manner 
saluted  the  fallen  prince! 

*'  Are  you  done,  Malinche  t "  the  victim  asked,  when  somewhat 
revived. 

"  What  I  wish  now,  above  all  things,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  with 
rare  pretence  of  feeling,  '*  is  to  be  assured,  good  kmg,  that  we  are 
forgiven  the  pain  we  have  caused  thee,  since,  though  of  our  doing, 
it  was  not  of  our  will  as  much  as  of  the  ambition  of  some  of  thy 
own  lords  and  chiefs.  What  I  desire  next  is,  that  thy  goodness 
mav  not  be  without  immediate  results.  I  and  my  officers,  thy  son 
and  these  councillors,  are  witnesses  that  thou  didst  consent  to  my 
proposal  out  of  great  love  of  peace  and  thy  people.  To  secure  the 
object, — noble  beyond  praise,— the  lords  here  in  the  palace,  and 
those  of  influence  throughout  the  provinces,  must  be  convinced  that 
thou  doat  go  with  me  of  thine  own  free  will ;  not  as  prisoner,  but 
as  trusted  guest  returning  the  favor  of  guest.  How  to  do  that  best 
is  in  thy  knowledge  more  than  mine.  Only,  what  thy  judgment 
approveth,  set  about  quickly.     We  wait  thy  orders." 

"  lo',  uncles,"  said  Montezuma,  his  eyes  dim  with  tears,  "  as 
you  love  me,  be  silent  as  to  what  has  here  taken  place.  I  charge 
you  that  you  tell  it  to  no  man,  while  I  live.    Bid  Maxtla  come." 

Summoning  all  his  strength  to  meet  the  shrewd  eyes  of  the  chief, 
the  monarch  sat  up  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness. 

"  Bring  my  palanquin,"  he  said,  after  Maxtla's  salutation  ;  *'  and 
direct  some  of  the  elder  lords  to  be  ready  to  accompany  me  without 
arms  or  ceremony.  As  advised  by  Huitzil',  and  these  good  uncle:;, 
I  have  resolved  to  go,  and  for  a  time  abide  with  Malinolie  in  the 
old  palace.  Send  an  officer  with  the  workmen,  to  prepare  quar- 
ters for  my  use  and  that  of  the  court.  Publish  my  intention.  Qo 
quickly." 

Afterwhile  from  the  palace  issued  a  procession  which  no  man,  un- 
informed,  might  look  upon  and  say  was  not  a  funeral ;  in  the 
palanquin,  the  dead ;  on  its  right  and  left,  the  guard  of  honor  ;  be- 
hind, the  friends,  a  long  train,  speechless  and  sorrowing.  The 
movement  was  fiuiet  and  solemn ;  three  squares  and  as  many  bridges 
were  passed,  when,  from  down  the  street,  a  man  came  running  with 
all  speed.  He  gained  the  rear  of  the  cortege,  and  spoke  a  few  hur- 
ried words  there ;  a  '.w\!rmur  arose,  and  spread,  and  grew  into  a 
furioas  outcry, — a  moment  more,  and  the  cortege  was  dissolved  in 
tumult.  At  the  last  comer  on  the  way,  the  cavaliers  had  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  armed  parties,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  pre- 
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oeded  them  into  the  city  in  the  early  morning ;  theae  oluied  firmly 
aroundf  a  welcome  support. 

« Mwadl"  cried  Oortes,  loudly.  "The  varlets  are  without  arms. 
Let  no  one  strike  until  I  say  so." 

The  demonstration  increased.  Closer  drew  the  mob,  some  ad- 
juring the  monarch,  some  threatening  the  (Jhristiani.  That  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  was  abroad  was  no  longer  doubtful : 
still  Oortez  held  his  men  in  check,  for  he  knew,  \i  blood  were  shed 
now,  the  common- sense  of  the  people  would  refus<3  the  story  he 
relied  upon, — that  the  king's  ooinini<  was  voluntary. 

"  Oan  our  guest,"  he  asked  of  Sandoval,    "be  sleep: 
while?" 

''Treachery  Sefior." 

'*  By  God's  love,  captain,  if  it  so  turn  out,  drive  thy  sword  first 
of  all  things  through  hnn  I " 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  were  drawn 
aside  ;  the  carriers  halted  instantly  ;  and  of  the  oonoouna,  all  the 
natives  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  became  still,  so  that  the  voioe  of 
the  monarch  was  distinctly  heard. 

*'  The  noise  disturbs  me,"  he  said,  in  ordinary  tone.  *'  Let  the 
street  be  cleared." 

The  lords  whom  he  addressed  kept  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  clamor  ? " 

No  one  answered.  A  frown  was  gathering  upon  his  face,  when 
an  Aztec  sprang  up,  and  drew  near  him.  He  was  dressed  as  a  citi< 
sen  of  the  lower  class.  At  the  side  of  the  carriage  he  stopped, 
and  touched  the  pavement  with  his  palm. 

"  Quatamozin  ! "  said  the  king,  more  in  astonishment  than  anger. 

"Even  so,  0  Lins, — father, — to  bear  a  soldier's  part  to-day,  I 
have  dared  your  jn^ment."  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  monarch's,  he 
endured  his  gaze  steadily,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  that  reproof  was  impossible.  **  I  am  prepar- 
ed for  any  sentence  ;  but  first,  let  me  know,  let  these  lords  ana  all 
the  people  know,  is  this  going  in  truth  of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 

Montezuma  regarded  him  fixedly,  but  not  in  wrath. 

"  I  coniure  you,  uncle,  father,  king, — I  conjure  you,  by  our 
royal  blood,  by  our  country,  by  all  the  gods,— are  these  strangers 
guests  or  guards  9     Speak, — I  pray  you,  speak  but  one  word." 

The  poor,  stricken  monarch  heard,  ana  was  penetrated  by  the 
tone  of  anguish  ;  yet  he  replied, — 

*'  My  brother's  son  insults  me  by  his  question.  I  am  still  the 
king, — free  to  go  and  come,  to  reward  and  to  punish." 

He  would  have  spoken  further^  and  kindly,  but  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  Oortez,  who  cried  impatiently, — 

<'  Ho,  there  1    Whv  this  delay  t    Forward  I " 

And  thereupon  Avilla  stepped  rudely  and  insolently  between  th« 
king  and  the  'tiin.  The  latter's  broad  breast  swelled,  and  hit 
eyes  biased  ;  he  seemed  like  a  tiger  about  to  leap. 
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*'  Beware ! "  laid  the  kiug,  and  the  warning  was  in  time, 
ware  !  Not  here,  not  now  1 " 

The  'tzin  turned  to  him  with  a  quick,  anxious  look  of  inquiry  ; 
■  revulsion  of  feeling  ensued  ;  he  arose,  and  said,  with  bowed 
head,  **  I  understand.  O  king,  if  we  help  not  ourselyes,  we  are 
lost.  *  Not  here,  not  now.*  I  oatoh  the  permission."  Pointing  to 
Avila,  he  added^  **  This  man's  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  I  pass  it  oy ; 
thine,  O  uncle,  is  the  most  precious.  We  will  punish  these  inso- 
lents,  but  not  here  ;  we  will  give  you  rescue,  but  iwt  now.  Be  of 
cheer." 

He  stepped  aside,  and  the  melancholy  cortege  passed  on,  leaving 
the  lords  and  people  and  the  empire,  as  represented  by  them,  in 
the  dnst.  Before  the  teoeallist  under  the  eyes  of  Guitlahua,  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  ten  thousand  warriors,  the  doughty  cavaliers 
bore  their  prize  unchallenged. 

And  through  the  gates  of  the  old  palace,  through  the  files  of 
Spaniards  in  order  of  battle  waiting,  they  also  carried  what  they 
thought  was  the  empire,  won  without  a  blow,  to  be  parcelled  at 
pleasure, — its  lauds,  its  toeasure,  its  cities,  and  its  people. 
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BOOK   SIX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  LOBD  HUALPA  VLBBS  HIS  FORTITini. 

Tn  'tdn  Guatamo  sat  at  breakfast  alone  in  his  palace  near  lKt»> 
palapan.  The  fare  was  simple, — a  pheasant,  bread  of  maize,  oranges 
and  bananas,  and  water  from  the  spring ;  and  the  repast  would 
have  been  soon  despatched  but  for  t^e  announcement,  by  a  slave 
in  waiting,  of  the  lord  Hualpa.  At  mention  of  *^*h  name  the 
'tzin's  countenance  assumed  a  glad  expression. 
''The  lord  Hualpa!  The  gods  be  praised  !  Bid hiu come.*' 
Directly  the  visitor  appeared  at  the  door,  and  paused  there,  hib 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  his  body  bent,  like  one  half  risen  from 
a  salutation.  The  'tzin  went  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand  said,-— 
'*  Welcome,  comrade.  Gome  and  account  for  yourself.  I  know 
not  yet  how  to  punish  you  ;  but  for  the  present,  sit  there,  and  eat. 
U  you  come  from  Tenochtidan  this  momin^^  you  must  bring  with 
yon  tiOie  appetite  which  is  ou(>  of  the  blessings  of  the  lake.  Sit, 
and  I  wOl  order  your  breakfasc." 

'*  No,  good  'tzin,  not  for  me.  I  pray  you.    I  am  from  the  lake, 
but  do  not  bring  any  blessing.'^ 

The  'tzin  resumed  his  seat,  looking  searohingly  and  curiously  at 

his  guest,  and  pained  by  his  manner  and  appearance.    His  face 

was  careworn  ;  his  frame  bent  and  emaciated ;  his  look  constantly 

downward ;  the  voice  feeble  and  of  uncertain  tone ;  in  short,  hui 

aspect  was  that  of  one  come  up  from  a  battle  in  which  shame  and 

gnef  had  striven  with  youth  of  body  and  soul,  and,  fierce  as  the 

struggle  had  been,  the  end  was  not  yet.    He  was  the  counterpart 

of  his  former  self. 

"  You  have  been  sick,"  said  the  'tzin,  afterwhile. 

'*  Very  sick,  in  spirit,"  replied  Hualpa,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

The  'tzin  went  on.     "  After  your  desertion,  I  caused  enquiry  to 

be  made  for  you  everywhere,-- at  the  Ohalcan's,  and  at  your  palace. 

No  one  could  give  me  any  tidings.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Tihuanoo, 

and  your  father  was  no  better  infprmed.    Tour  truancy  has  been 

grievous  to  your  friends.,  no  less  than  to  younelf.    I  have  a  right 

to  call  you  to  account.'' 

"So  yon  have ;  only  let  os  to  the  sarden.    The  air  outride  ig 
iweet,  and  there  ia  a  relief  in  freedom  nrom  walls." 
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From  habit,  I  luppose,  ihey  proceeded  to  the  arena  aet  apart  for 
military  exercise.  No  one  was  there.  The  'tzin  seated  nimseU 
on  a  bench,  making  room  for  Hualpa,  who  <ktill  declined  the  court- 
esy, saying,— 

**  I  will  give  an  account  of  myself  to  you,  brave  'tzin,  not  onlv 
because  I  should,  but  because  I  stand  in  need  of  your  counsel. 
Look  for  nothing  strange;  mine  is  a  simple  story  of  shame  and 
failure,  f ou  know  its  origin  already.  You  remember  the  last 
night  I  spent  with  you  here.  1  do,  at  least.  That  day  the  king 
made  me  happier  than  I  shallif  ver  be  again.  When  I  met  yon  at 
the  landing,  the  kiss  of  m^  bethrothed  was  sweet  upon  my  lips, 
and  1  had  but  one  sorrow  m  the  world, — that  you  were  an  exile, 
and  could  not  take  part,  as  you  so  wished  and  deserved,  in  the  bat<> 
tie  whidi  my  hand  was  to  precipitate  next  noon.  I  left  you,  and 
by  dawn  was  at  my  post  in  the  temple.  The  hours  were  long. 
At  last  the  time  came.  All  was  ready.  The  ten  thousand  war- 
riors chosen  for  the  assault  were  in  their  quarters.  The  lord 
Ouitlahua  was  in  the  tower  of  Huitzil',  with  the  teotuctli  and  his 
pabas,  at  prayer.  We  awaited  only  the  king's  word.  Finally,  lo' 
appeared.  I  saw  him  coming.  I  raised  the  stick,  my  blood  was 
warm,  another  instattt  and  the  signal  would  have  been  given — ** 
Hualpa's  voice  trembled,  and  he  stopped. 


<< 


Go  on,"  said  the  'tztu.     "  What  restrained  you  9'* 


'*  I  remembered  the  wurds  of  the  king, — '  lo'  will  come  to  you  at 
noon  with  my  commands,' — those  were  the  words.  I  waited. 
'Strike  1'  said  Io\  '  The  command,— quick  I'  J  cried.  '  As  vou 
love  life,  stril^e  ! '  he  shouted.  Something  unusual  had  taken 
place  ;  I  hesitated.  *  Does  the  king  so  command  1 '  I  asked.  *  Time 
never  was  as  precious  !  Give  me  the  stick  1 '  he  replied.  But  the 
duty  was  mine.  '  With  your  own  hand  give  the  signal,' — such  was 
the  order.  I  resisted,  and  he  gave  over  the  effort,  and,  throwing 
himself  at  my  feet,  prayed  me  to  strike.  I  refused  the  prayer, 
flJso.  Suddenly  .he  sprang  up,  and  ran  out  to  the  verge  of  the 
temple  overlooking  the  street.  Lest  he  should  cast  himself  off",  I 
followed.  He  turned  to  me,  as  I  approached,  and  cried,  with  up- 
raised hands,  '  Too  late,  too  late  1  We  are  undone.  Look  where 
they  carry  him  off  1 '  *  Whom  1 '  I  asked.  '  The  king — my  father 
—a  prisoner  l'j<  Below,  past  the  eoatapanfUf  the  royal  palanquin  was 
being  borne,  guarded  by  the  strangers.  The  blood  stood  still  in  my 
heart.  I  turned  to  the  prince ;  he  was  gone.  A  sense  of  calamity 
seized  me.  I  ran  to  the  tower,  and  called  the  lord  Ouitlahua,  who 
was  in  time  to  see  the  procession.  I  shall  never  forget  the  awful 
look  he  gave  me,  or  his  words."    Hualpa  again  paused. 

**  What  were  they  1 "  asked  the  'tzin. 

<• '  My  lord  Hualpa/* he  said,  *  had  you  given  the  signal  when  To' 
eame  to  you  first,  I  could  have  interposed  my  companies,  and  saved 
him.  It  is  now  too  late  ;  he  is  lost  May  the  |^da  forgive  you  1 
A  ruined  country  cannot.'"  , 
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"S«ld  he  sot"  ezolftimod  the  'tsin,  indignuitly.  *<By  «U  the 
godf|  he  WM  wrong  I "  ^ 

At  these  words,  Hualpa  for  the  fiist  time  dared  look  into  the 
Hzin's  face,  surprised,  glad,  yet  doubtful. 

*<  How  9 "  he  asked.     <'  Did  you  say  I  was  right  9  *' 

"Yes." 

Tears  glutened  in  the  Tihuanoan's  eyes,  and  he  seised  and  kissed 
his  friend's  hand  with  transport. 

**  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  the  'tzin  said,  still  more  kindly. 
"  You  thought  it  your  fault  that  the  ^ing  was  a  prisoner ;  you  fled 
for  shame." 

"  Yes, — for  shame.'' 

"My  poor  friend  I" 

"But  consider,"  said  Hualpa, — "consider  how  rapidly  I  had 
risen,  and  to  what  height.  Admitting  my  self -accusations,  when 
before  did  man  fall  so  far  and  so  low  t    What  wonder  that  I  fled  1 " 

"  Well,  you  have  my  judgment.  Seat  yourself,  and  hear  me 
further." 

Hualpa  took  the  seat  this  time ;  after  which  the  'tzin  continued. 
"  The  seizure  was  made  in  the  palace.  The  king  yielded  to  threats 
of  death.  He  could  nOw  resist.  While  the  strangers  were  bearing 
him  past  the  teocallia,  and  you  were  looking  at  them,  their  weapons 
were  at  his  throat.  Had  you  yielded  to  lo's  prayer,  and  given  the 
signal,  and  had  Onitlahua  obeyed,  and  with  his  bands  attempted  a 
rescue,  V>ur  benefactor  would  have  been  slain.  Do  not  think  me 
dealing  in  conjectures.  I  went  to  him  in  the  street,  and  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  save  him  ;  he  forbade  me.  Therefore,  hold  not  your- 
self in  scorn ;  be  happy  ;  you  saved  his  life  a  second  time." 


Again  Hualpa  gave  way  to  his  gratitude. 
"Nor  is  that  all,"  the  tzin  continued.     "  In : 


my  opinion  the  last 
rescue  was  nobler  than  the  first.  As  to  the  lord  Ouitlahua,  be  at 
rest.  He  was  not  himself  when  he  chid  you  so  cruelly ;  he  now 
thinks  as  I  do ;  he  exonerates  you ;  his  messengers  have  frequently 
come,  asking  if  you  had  returned.  So,  no  more  of  shame.  Give 
me  now  what  else  you  did." 

The  sudden  recall  to  the  past  appeared  to  throw  Hualpa  back  ; 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  again,  and  for  a  time  he  was  silent ; 
at  length  he  replied,  "  As  I  see  now,  good  'tzin,  I  have  been  verv 
foolish.  Before  I  go  on,  assure  me  that  you  will  listen  witn 
charity." 

"  With  charitv  and  love." 

"  I  have  hardly  the  composure  to  tell  what  more  I  did ;  yet 
the  story  will  come  to  you  in  some  form.  Judge  me  mercifully,  and 
let  the  subject  be  never  again  recalled." 

"You  have  spoken." 

"  Very  well.  1  have  told  you  the  words  of  the  lord  Onitlahua; 
they  burnt  me  like  fire.  Thinking  myself  forever  disgraced,  I 
descended  from  the  axotecu  to  the  street,  and  there  saw  the  people*! 
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oonffudon,  and  heard  fheir  ones  and  onnes.  I  oonld  not  endure 
myself.  I  fled  the  oi^,  like  a  guilty  wretch.  Instinctively,  I 
hurried  to  Tihuanoo.  There  I  ayoided  every  habitation,  even  my 
father's.  News  of  evil  travels  fast.  The  old  merohant,  I  knew, 
must  needs  hear  of  the  king's  seizure  and  what  I  regarded  as  my 
crime.  So  I  oared  not  to  meet  his  eyes.  I  passed  the  days  iu 
the  jungles  hunting,  but  the  charm  of  the  old  occupation  was 
gone ;  somehow  my  arrows  flew  amiss,  and  my  limbs  refused  a  long 
pursuit.  How  I  subsisted,  I  scarcely  know.  At  last  however,  my 
ideas  began  to  take  form,  and  I  was  able  to  interrogate  myseu. 
Through  the  king's  bounty,  I  was  a  lord,  and  owner  of  a  palace  ; 
by  his  favor,  I  further  reflected,  Nenetzia  was  bound  to  me  in 
solemn  betrothal.  What  would  she  think  of  me  ?  What  right  had  1, 
so  responsible  for  his  great  misfortune,  to  retain  his  gifts?  I 
could  release  her  from  the  odious  engagement.  At  his  feet  I 
could  lay  down  the  title  and  property ;  and  then,  if  you  refused 
me  as  a  soldier  or  slave,  I  could  hide  myself  somewhere ;  for  the 
ffriefHitruok  and  unhappy  like  me,  earth  has  its  caverns  and  ocean 
its  islands.  And  so  once  more  I  hurried  to  Tenochtitlan.  res- 
terday  I  crossed  the  lake.  From  the  Chalcan  I  heard  the  story 
which  alone  was  needed  to  make  my  humiliation  complete, — ^how 
Nenetzin,  false  to  me,  betrayed  the  great  purpose  of  her  father, 
betook  herself  to  the  stranger's  house,  adopted  his  religion,  and 
became  his  wife  or — spare  me  the  word,  good  'tzin.  After  that,  I 
lost  no  time,  but  went  to  the  palace,  made  way  through  the  pale- 
faced  guards  at  the  gate  and  doors,  each  of  whom  seemed  placed 
there  to  attest  the  good  king's  oonditioa  and  my  infamy.  Suitors 
and  lords  of  all  degrees  crowded  the  audience-chamber  when  I  en- 
tered, and  upon  every  face  was  the  same  look  of  sorrow  and  de- 
jection which  I  had  noticed  upon  the  faces  of  the  people  whom  I 
C9d  in  the  street.  All  who  turned  eyes  upon  me  appeared  to 
me  accusers,  and  say,  '  Traitor,  behold  thy  victim  r  Imagine 
the  pressure  upon  my  spirit.  I  made  haste  to  get  away, — ^unseemly 
haste.  What  my  salutation  was  I  hardly  know.  I  only  remember 
that,  in  some  form  of  speech,  I  publicly  resigned  all  his  honorable 
gifts.  I  remember,  also,  that  when  I  took  what  I  thought  was  my 
hist  look  at  him,—- friend,  patron,  king,  father, — may  the  gods,  who 
have  forbidden  the  relation,  forgive  the  allusion  ! — I  could  not  see 
him  for  tears.  My  heart  is  in  my  throat  now ;  then  it  nearly 
choked  me.  And  so  ends  my  account.  And  once  more,  true  friend, 
I  come  to  you  Hualpa,  the  l^uancan,  without  title,  palace,  or  privi- 
lese ;  without  distinction,  except  as  the  hero  and  victim  of  a  mar- 
ydloua  fortune." 

The  'tzin  was  too  deeply  touched,  too  full  of  sympathy,  to  reply 
immediately.  He  arose,  and  paced  the  arena  awhile.  Resuming  his 
Beat  again,  he  asked  simply,  *'  And  what  said  the  king  )  " 

"To  what  1" 

'*your  resignaticm." 
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*'  He  refused  to  take  back  his  gifts.  They  oould  not  revert,  hje 
said,  except  for  crime." 

"  And  he  was  right.  You  should  have  known  him  better.  A  king 
cannot  revoke  a  £^t  in  any  form." 

After  a  spell  of  silence,  the  'tzin  spoke  again. 

"One  matter  remains.  Tou  are  not  guilty,  as  you  supposed; 
your  friends  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  you  ;  such  being  the  case, 
it  were  strange  if  your  feelings  are  as  when  you  came  here  ;  and  as 
purposes  too  often  follow  feelings,  I  ask  about  the  future.  What  do 
you  intend  ?  What  wish  1" 

"  I  see  you  understand  me  well,  good  'tzin.  My  folly  has  been  so 
great  that  I  feel  myself  unworthy  to  be  my  own  master.  I  ought 
not  to  claim  a  purpose,  much  lesti  a  wish.  I  came  to  your  door  seek- 
ing to  be  taken  back  into  service  ;  that  was  all  the  purpose  I  had. 
(  rely  upon  your  exceeding  kindness." 

Hualpa  moved  as  if  to  kneel ;  but  the  'tzin  caught  him,  and  said, 
"Keep  your  seat."  And  rising,  he  continued,  severely,  "Lord 
Hualpa, — ^forsuch  you  still  are, — all  men,  even  the  best,  are  crimi- 
nals ;  but  as  for  the  most  part  their  crimes  are  against  themselves, 
we  take  no  notice  of  them.  In  that  sense  you  are  guilty,  and  in 
such  degree  that  you  deserve  forfeiture  of  all  the  king  refused  to 
take  back.  But  pass  we  that, — pass  the  folly,  the  misconduct.  I 
will  not  take  you  into  service ;  you  have  your  old  place  of  friend  and 
comrade,  more  fitting  your  rank." 

Hualpa's  face  brightened,  and  he  answered, — 

"  Command  me,  O  'tzin  1  With  you  I  can  be  brave  warrior,  good 
citizen,  true  friend ;  without  you,  I  am  nothing.  Whatever  the 
.  world  thinks  of  me,  this  I  know, — I  can  reinstate  myself  in  its  good 
opinion  before  I  can  in  my  own.  Show  me  the  way  back  to  self- 
respect  ;  restore  me  that,  and  I  will  be  your  slave,  soldier,  comrade, — 
what  you  will." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Guatamozin,  smiling  at  his  earnestness.  "  It  is 
well.  I  can  show  you  the  way.  Listen.  The  war,  about  which  we 
have  so  often  talked,  thanks  to  the  gods  t  is  finally  at  hand.  The 
public  opinion  has  done  its  work.  The  whole  nation  would  throw 
itself  upon  the  strangers  to-morrow,  but  for  the  king,  who  has  be- 
come their  shield ;  and  he  must  be  rescued ;  otherwise,  we  must 
educate  the  people  to  see  in  him  an  enemy  to  be  removed,  We  can- 
not spare  the  time  foK  that,  and  consequently  have  tried  rescue  in 
many  ways,  so  far  in  vain.  To-morrow  we  try  again.  The  plot  is  ar- 
ranged and  cannot  fail,  except  by  the  king's  own  default.  Reserving 

explanation,  1  congratulate  you.    You  are  in  time ;  the  good  fortune 

clings  to  yon.   To-morrow  I  will  set  your  feet  in  the  way  you  seek." 
Hualpa  gazed  at  him  doubtingly.  "  To-morrow  1 "  he  said.  **  Will 

you  trust  me  ao  soon,  and  in  a  matter  so  high  ? " 
"Yes." 

"  Will  my  part  take  me  from  youl" 
«No." 
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"  Then  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  On  the  UoeattU,  that 
dreadful  momingi  I  lost  my  assurance  t  whether  it  will  ever  tetnm 
is  doubtful ;  but  with  yon,  at  your  side,  I  dare  walk  in  any  way." 

"  I  understand  you,"  the  'tsin  replied.  "  Go  now,  and  get  ready. 
Unless  the  king  fail  us,  we  will  haye  combat  requiring  all  our 
strength.  To  the  bath  first,  then  to  breakfast,  then  to  find  more 
seem^  garments,  then  to  rest.    I  give  you  to  midnight.    Qo." 


CHAPTER  IL 


WHOM  THB  0008  DBSTBOT  THKT  TIItST  HAKB    HAD. 

Thv  morning  after  Hualpa's  return  Xoli,  the  Ohaloan,  as  was  his 
wont,  passed  through  his  many  rooms,  making  what  may  be  called 
a  domestic  reoonnoissanoe. 

"  What !"  he  cried,  perplexed.  *'  How  ib  this  t  The  house  is 
empty  I    Where  are  all  the  lords  ?  " 

The  slaves  to  whom  he  spoke  shook  their  heads. 

*'  Have  there  been  none  for  breakfast  1 " 

Again  they  shook  their  heads. 

**  Nor  for  pulgtu  f  ** 

"  Not  one  this  morning,''  he  replied. 

"  Not  even  for  a  draught  of  pulque  t  Wonderful  I  **  cried  the 
broker,  bewildered  and  amazed.  Then  he  hurried  to  his  steward, 
soliloquizing  as  he  went, ''  Not  one  for  breakfast ;  not  even  a  draught 
of  jpu2^  /    Holy  gods,  to  what  is  the  generation  coming  t " 

The  perplexity  of  the  good  man  was  not  without  cause.  The  day 
the  king  removed  to  the  palace  of  Axaya',  the  royal  hospitality  went 
with  him,  and  had  henceforth  been  administered  there ;  but  though 
no  less  princely  and  profuse  than  before,  under  the  new  rigime  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  and  for  that 
reason  became  distasteful  to  the  titled  personages  accustomed  to  its 
enjoyment.  Oonsequently,  owners  of  palaces  in  the  city  betook 
themselves  to  their  own  boards  ;  others,  especially  non-residents, 

auartered  with  the  Chalcan  ;  as  a  further  result,  his  house  assumed 
lie  style  of  a  meaon,  with  accommodations  equal  to  those  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  disloyal  whisper,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Xoli  did  not  repudiate  the  impeachment  as  became  a  lover  of  the 
king.  And  snch  eating,  drinking,  playing,  such  conspiring  and  plot- 
ting, such  political  discussion,  such  transactions  in  brokerage  went 
on  daily  and  nightly  under  his  roof  as  were  never  before  known. 
Now  all  this  was  broken  off.  The  silence  was  not'  more  frightful 
than  unprofitable. 

**  Steward,  steward  1 "  said  Xoli  to  that  functionary,  distinguished 
l^the  surpsMting  whiteness  of  bis  apron.  *'  What  hM  befallen  1 
Where  are  the  patrons  this  morning  1 "    . 
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'*  Good  master,  the  most' your  slave  knows  is,  that  last  nish^  a 
pabafrom  the  great  temple  passed  through  the  chambers,  after  ^ioh, 
very  shortly,  every  guest  departed.'' 

<*  A  paba,  a  pabal"    And  Xoli  was  moie  than  ever  perplexed. 

'*  Heard  you  what  he  said  1 "  * 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  About  what  time  did  he  come  t  '* 

••  After  midnight." 

**  And  that  is  all  you  know  7  " 

The  stervard  bowed,  and  Xoli  passed  distractedly  to  the  front 
door,  only  to  find  the  portico  as  deserted  as  the  chambers.  Sight 
of  the  people  beginning  to  collect  in  the  square,  however,  brought 
him  some  relief,  and  he  hailed  the  first  passing  acquaintance. 

"  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  neighbor." 

*•  The  same  to  you." 

"  Have  you  any  news  t " 

"  None,  except  I  hear  of  a  crowd  of  pabas  in  the  city,  come,  as 
rumer  says,  from  Tezcuco,  Oholula,  Iztapalapan,  and  other  lake 

iiOWIlS 

"When  did  they  come  I" 
«*  In  the  night." 

"  Oho  1  There's  something  afoot."  And  Xoli  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead. 

is,"  the  neighbor  replied.     "The  king  goes  to  the 


"  So  there  is,"  the  neighbor  replied, 
temple  to  worship  to-day." 

Alight  broke  in  upon  the  Ohi.loan.  '*True,  true  ;  I  had  for- 
gotten." 

"  Such  id  the  talk,"  the  citizen  continued.  **  Will  you  be  there ) 
Everybody  is  going." 

"  Oertainly,"  answered  Xoli,  dryly.  "  If  I  do  not  go,  everybody 
will  not  be  there.    Look  for  me.    The  gods  keep  yon  !  ** 

And  with  that,  he  re-entered  his  house,  satisfied,  but  not  alto- 
gether quieted  ;  wandering  restlessly  from  chamber  to  chamber,  he 
asked  himself  continually,  "Why  so  many  pabas?  And  why  do 
they  come  in  the  night  ?  And  what  can  have  taken  the  lords  away 
so  silently,  and  at  such  a  time, — without  breakfast, — withoat  even 
a  draught  of  pulqttef** 

Invariably  these  interrogatories  were  followed  by  appeals  to  the 
great  ebony  jar  of  snuff ;  after  sneezing,  he  would  answer  himself, 
"Pabas  for  worship,  lords  and  soldiers  for  fighting  ;  but  pabas 
and  soldiers  together  1  Something  is  afoot.  I  will  stay  at  home, 
and  patronize  myself.  And  yet-HUid  yet— they  might  have  told 
me  some  thing  about  it  I " 


About  ten  o'clock — to  count  the  time  as  Christians  do— the  king 
issued  from  the  old  piJace,  going  in  state  to  the  teocalliSf  attended 
by  a  procession  of  courtiers,  warriorsj  and  paba|k    He  was  borii^ 
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in  an  open  palanquin,  shaded  by  the  detached  oanopy,  the  whole 
preitenting  a  spectacle  of  imperial  splendor. 

The  movement  was  slow  and  stately,  through  masses  of  people 
on  the  pavements,  upder  the  gaze  of  other  thousands  on  the  house- 
tops ;  but  neither  the  banners,  nor  the  music,  nor  the  pomp,  nor 
the  kinff  himself,  though  fully  exposed  to  view,  amused  or  de- 
oeived  the  people  ;  for  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  carriage  walked 
Lugo,  Alvarado,  Avila,  and  Leon  ;  next,  Olmedo,  distinguishable 
from  the  native  clergy  by  his  shaven  crown,  and  the  cross  he 
carried  aloft  on  the  shaft  of  a  lance;  after  him,  concluding  the 
procession,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  ready  for  battle. 
Priesthood,— king, — the  strangers  1  Olearer,  closer,  more  inevit- 
able, in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  arose  the  curse  of  Quetzal*. 

When  the  monarch  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  first  stairway 
of  the  temple,  the  multitude  far  and  near  knelt,  and  so  remained 
until  the  pabas,  delegated  for  the  purpose,  took  him  in  their  arms 
to  oariv  him  to  the  aaoteaa.  Four  times  in  the  passage  of  tho  ter- 
races the  cortege  came  in  view  from  the  side  toward  the  palace, 
dimbing,  as  it  were,  to  the  Sun;— dimmer  the  holy  symbols,  fainter 
the  solemn  music;  and  each  time  the  people  knelt.  The  unfortun- 
ate going  to  worship  was  still  the  great  king  I 

A  detachment  of  Ohristians,  under  de  Morla,  preceded  the  pro- 
oession  as  an  advance-guard.  Greatly  were  they  surprised  at  what 
the^  found  on  the  azoteaa.  Behind  Tlalac,  at  the  head  of  the  last 
stairway,  were  a  score  or  more  of  naked  bpys,  swinging  smoking 
censers ;  yet  farther  toward  the  tower  or  sanctuary  of  Huitzil'  was 
an  assemblage, of  dancing  priestesses,  veiled,  rather  than  dressed, 
in  gauzy  robes  and  scarfs ;  from  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary a  passage-way  had  been  left ;  elsewhere  the  sacred  area  was 
occupied  by  pabai,  drawn  up  in  ranks  close  and  scrupulously  or- 
dered. Like  their  pontiff,  each  of  them  wore  a  gown  of  black  ;  but 
while  his  head  was  bare,  theirs  were  covered  by  hoods.  Thus  ar- 
ranged,— silent,  motionless,  more  like  phantoms  than  men, — they 
both  shocked  and  disquieted  the  Spaniards.  Indeed,  so  sensible 
were  the  latter  of  the  danger  of  their  position,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported in  the  face  of  an  array  so  dismal  and  solid,  that  many  of 
them  fell  to  counting  their  beads  and  muttering  Aves. 

A  savage  dissonance  greeted  the  king  when  he  was  set  down  on 
the  azoteaa,  and  simultaneously  the  pabas  burst  into  a  l^mn,  and 
from  the  urn  over  the  tower  a  denser  column  of  smoke  arose,  slow 
mounting,  but  erelong  visible  throughout  the  valley.  Half  bending, 
he  received  the  blessing  of  Tlalac  ;  then  the  oenser-bearers  swept 
around  him  ;  then,  too,  jangling  silver  bells  and  beating  calabashes, 
the  pri(>stesse8  began  to  dance  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  salutation,  the 
arch-priest,  moving  backward,  conducted  him  slowly  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  At  his  side  strode  the  four  cavaliers. 
The  escort  of  Christians  remained  outside ;  yet  the  pabas  knew  the 
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meaning  of  their  proienoe,  and  their  hymn  deepened  into  a  wail  j 
the  great  king  had  gone  before  his  god — a  prisoner  1 

The  interior  of  the  sanctuary  was  in  ordinary  condition  ;  the 
floor  and  the  walls  black  with  the  blood  of  victims  ;  the  air  foul 
and  siokeiiiijg,  dexpite  the  smoking  censers  and  perfuming  pans. 
The  previous  viait  had  prepared  the  cavaliers  for  these  horrors  ; 
nevertheless,  a  cry  broke  from  them  upon  their  entrance.  In  a 
chafing-dish  before  the  altar  fouV  human  hearts  were  slowly  burning 
to  ooiils! 

**  Jesu  Ghristo  I  "  exolMmoi  Alvarado.  "Did  not  the  pagans 
promise  there  should  be  no  sucrifico  7  Shrieve  me  never,  if  I  toss 
not  the  contents  of  von  dish  iuto  the  god's  facet " 

**  Stay  ! "  cried  Olmedo,  seeint;  his  arm.  *'  Stir  not !  The  busi- 
ness is  mine.  As  thou  lovest  God,— the  true  Qod, — get  thee  to  thy 
place  ?  *' 

The  father  spoke  firmly,  and  the  captain,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage,  submit  toa. 

The  pedestal  of  the  idol  was  of  stone,  square  in  form,  and  plaped 
in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary.  Several  broad  steps,  fronting  the 
doorway, — door  there  was  not, — assisted  devotees  up  to  a  platK>rm, 
upon  which  stood  a  table  curiously  carved,  and  resting,  as  it  were, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  god.  The  chamber,  bare  of  furniture,  was 
crowded  with  pabas,  kueoling  and  hooded  and  ranked,  like  their 
brethren  outside.  The  cavaliers  took  post  by  the  entrance,  with 
Olmedo  between  them  and  the  altar.  Two  priests,  standing  on 
the  lower  step,  seemed  waiting  to  assist  in  the  ceremonial,  although, 
at  the  time,  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Tlalac  led  the  monarch  by  the  hand  up  the  steps. 

*'  0  king,"  he  said,  "  the  ears  of  the  god  are  open.  He  will  hear 
you.  And  as  to  these  companions  in  devotion,"  he  pointed  to  the 
assistants  as  he  spoke,  '*  avoid  them  not :  they  are  here  to  pray  for 
you  ;  if  need  be,  to  die  for  you.  If  they  speak,  be  not  surprised, 
but  heed  them  well ;  what  they  say  will  concern  you,  and  all  you 
best  love." 

Thereupon  the  arch-infidel  let  go  the  royal  hand,  and  descended 
the  steps,  moving  backward  ;  upon  the  floor  he  continued  his  move- 
ment.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned,  and  was  face  to  face  with 
Olmedo  ;  all  the  passions  of  his  savage  nature  blazed  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  in  reply,  the  Christian  priest  calmly  held  up  the  cross, 
and  smiled,  and  was  content. 

Meantime  the  monarch  kissed  the  altar,  and,  folding  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  was  beginning  to  be  abstracted  in  prayer,  when  ho 
heard  himself  addressed. 

**  Look  not  this  way,  O  king,  nor  stir ;  but  listen." 

The  words,  audible  throughout  the  chamber,  proceeded  from  the 
nearest  devotee,— a  tall  man,  well  muffled  in  gown  and  hood.  The 
monarch  controlled  himself,  and  listened,  wmle  the  speaker  con- 
tinued in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner,  designed  to  leave  the  caval- 
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ien,  whom  he  knew  to  be  obeenring  him,  in  donbt  whether  ke  wm 
praviug  or  intoning  some  part  of  the  lervioe  of  the  occasion, — 

"It  it  in  the  streets  and  in  the  palaces,  and  has  gone  forth  into 
the  provinces,  that  Montesuma  is  the  willing  guest  of  the  strangers, 
and  that  from  great  love  of  thorn  and  their  society,  he  will  not 
come  away,  although  his  Empire  is  dissolving,  and  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  menaced  by  a,  new  one  ;  but  know,  O  king,  that  the 
chiefs  and.  caciques  refuse  to  credit  the  evil  spoken  of  you,  aud,  be* 
lieving  you  a  prisoner,  are  resolved  to  restore  you  to  freedom. 
Know  further,  O  king,  that  this  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  rescue. 
The  way  .back  to  the  throne  is  clear  ;  ^ou  have  only  to  go  hence. 
What  says  the  kin^  ?    The  nation  awaits  his  answer." 

**  The  throne  is  inseparable  from  me, — ^is  where  I  am,  under  my 
feet  always,*'  answered  the  monarch,  coldly. 

**  And  there  may  it  remain  forever  I "  said  the  devotee,  with  fer- 
vor. '*  I  only  meant  to  pray  you  to  come  from  amongst  the  stran- 
gers,  and  set  it  once  more  where  it  belongs, — amongst  the  loving 
earts  that  gave  it  to  you.  Misunderstand  me  not,  O  king.  Short 
time  have  we  fbr  words.  The  enemy  is  present.  I  o£fer  you  rescue 
and  liberty. " 

*'  To  offer  me  liberty  is  to  deny  that  I  am  free.  Who  is  he  that 
proposes  to  give  me  what  is  mine  alone  to  give  ?  I  am  with  Huit- 
zil*.    Who  comes  thus  between  me  and  the  god  ?  " 

From  the  pabas  in  the  chamber  there  was  a  loud  murmur ;  but 
as  the  king  and  devotee  jetained  their  composure,  and,  like  praying 
men,  looked  steadily  at  the  face  of  Huitzil',  the  cavaliers  remained 
unsuspicious^observers  of  what  was  to  them  merely  a  sinful  eere- 
moiiy. 

"  I  am  the  humblest,  though  not  the  least  loving,  of  all  your  sub- 
jects," the  devotee  answered. 

"  The  name ) "  said  the  king.  *'  You  ask  me  to  go  hence :  whither 
•nd  with  whom  ?  " 

'*  Know  me  without  speaking  my  name,  O  king.  I  am  your 
brother's  son." 

Montezuma  was  visibly  affected.     Af terwhile  he  said,  — 

'*  Speak  further.  Oonsider  what  you  have  said  true, — that  I  am 
a  prisoner,  that  the  strangers  present  are  my  guards, — what  are  tiie 
means  of  rescue  ?  Speak,  that  I  may  judge  of  them.  Oonspirai^  is 
abroad,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  blindly  led  from  what  is  called  my 
prison  to  a  tomb." 

To  the  reasonable  demand  the  'tzin  calmly  replied,  *'  That  you 
were  coming  to  worship  to-day,  and  the  conditions  upon  whio! .  you 
had  permission  to  come,  I  learned  from  the  teoiucUi.  I  saw  i^e  op- 
portunity, and  proposed  to  attempt  your  rescue.  In  Tlalac  the  gods 
have  a  faithful  servant,  and  you,  O  king,  a  true  lover.  When  you 
were  received  upon  the  azotetUf  you  did  not  fail  to  notice  tl  &  pabas. 
Never  before  in  any  one  temj^e  have  there  been  so  many  assembled. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  the  rescue." 
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**  Th«  iiufenimenti  I "  exoUimed  the  king,  unablo  to  repreu  hii 
Boonu 

The  'tsin  inteipoaed  hMtily.  "  BewMW  1  Though  what  wo  My 
is  not  undentooa  by  the  •trangera,  their  facultiee  are  iharp,  and 
very  little  may  awaken  their  suipioion  and  alarm  ;  and  if  our  offar 
be  rejected,  better  for  you,  0  king,  that  they  go  henoe  ignorant  of 
their  danger  and  our  design.  Yos,  if  your  conjeoture  were  true,  if 
we  did  indeed  propose  to  »oe  the  tevlea  with  barehanded  pabas,  your 
loom  would  be  justified  ;  but  know  that  the  concourse  on  the  oso- 
Ucu  is,  in  fact,  of  chiefs  and  caciques,  whose  gowns  do  but  conceal 
Ibeir  preparation  for  battle." 

A  pang  contracted  the  monarch's  face,  and  his  hands  closed  harder 
upon  his  breast ;  possibly  he  shuddered  at  the  necessity  so  thrust 
upon  him  of  decicUng  between  Malinche  whom  he  feared,  and  the 
people  whom  he  so  loved. 

'*  Tes,"  continued  the  'tsin,  "  here  are  the  chosen  of  the  realm, 
—the  noblest  and  the  best. — each  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  an  of- 
fering to  you.  What  neea  of  further  words  ?  You  have  not  for- 
gotten the  habits  of  war ;  you  divine  the  object  of  the  concourse  of 
priests ;  you  understand  they  are  formed  in  ranks,  that,  upon  a 
signal,  they  may  thiew  themselves  as  one  man  upon  the  strangers. 
Here  in  the  sanctuary  are  fifty  more  with  maquaivuitU ;  behind 
them  a  door  has  been  constructed  to  pass  you  quickly  to  the  agoUas  ; 
they  will  help  me  keep  the  door,  and  stay  pursuit,  while  you  descend 
to  the  street.  And  now,  O  king,  said  i  not  rightly  1  What  haye 
you  to  do  more  than  go  hence  ?  Dread  not  for  us.  In  the  presence 
of  Huitzil',  and  in  defence  of  his  altar,  we  will  fight.  If  we  fall  in 
such  glorious  combat,  he  will  waft  our  souls  straightway  to  the  Sun." 

*'  My  son,"  the  king  answered,  after  a  pause,  **  if  I  were  a  pri- 
soner, I  would  say  you  and  the  lords  have  done  well ;  but,  being 
free  and  pursuing  my  own  policy,  I  reject  the  rescue.  Go  your 
ways  in  peace ;  leave  me  to  my  prayers.  In  a  few  days  the  stran- 
gers will  depart ;  then,  if  not  sooner,  I  will  come  back  as  you  wish, 
and  bring  the  old  time  with  me,  and  make  all  the  land  happy." 

The  monarch  ceased.  He  imagined  the  question  answered  and 
passed ;  but  a  murmur,  almost  a  groan,  recalled  him  from  the  effort 
to  abstract  himself.  And  then  the  Uotvctiif  exercising  his  privi- 
lege, went  to  him,  and,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  pointing 
up  to  the  god,  said, — 

"Hearken,  0  king  I  The  strangers  have  already  asked  you  to 
allow  them  to  set  up  an  altar  here  in  the  house  of  HuitzU',  that 
thej  may  worship  their  god  after  their  manner.  The  request  waa 
sacrilege  ;  listenmg  to  it,  a  sin ;  to  grant  it  would  make  you  accurs- 
ed forever.  Save  yourself  and  the  god,  by  going  henoe  as  the  lorda 
have  besought.    Be  wise  in  time." 

"  I  have  decided,"  said  the  poor  king,  in  a  trembling  voice, — '*  I 
have  decided." 
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TIalao  looked  to  the  'tnn  despairinsly.  The  appeal  to  tiie  mon- 
arch's veneration  for  the  god  of  his  fathers  had  tailed ;  what  elae 
remained  ?  And  the  'tdn  for  the  first  time  looked  to  the  king, 
saying,  sorrowfully, — 

"^ahuao  is  the  common  mother,  as  Huitzil'  is  the  father.  The 
foot  of  the  stranger  is  heavy  on  her  breast,  and  she  cries  aloud, 
'  Where  is  Montezuma )  Where  is  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  ?  Where, 
is  the  Child  of  the  Sun  ? ' " 

And  silence  hung  heavy  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  waiting  Wi 
painful.    Again  the  'tzin's  voice, — 

"  A  bride  sits  in  the  house  waiting.  Love  puts  its  songs  in  her 
mouth,  and  kindles  her  smiles  with  the  dazzle  of  stars.  But  the 
bridegroom  lingers,  and  the  eveniug  and  the  morning  bring  him 
not.  Ah,  what  is  she,  though  ever  so  beautiful  and  sweet-singing, 
when  he  comes  not,  and  may  never  come  ?  O  king,  you  are  the 
linprering  lord,  and  Anahuao  the  waiting  bride ;  as  you  love  her, 
come." 

The  fated  king  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if,  by  shutting 
out  the  light,  to  find  relief  from  pangs  to  acute  for  endurance. 
Minutes  passed, — minutes  of  torture  to  him,  and  of  breathless  ex- 
pectancy to  all  present,  except  the  cavaliers,  who,  unconscious  of 
peril,  watched  the  scene  with  indifference,  or  rather  the  scornful 
curiosity  natural  to  men  professing  a  purer  and  diviner  faith.  At 
last  his  hand  dropped,  and  he  said  with  dignity, — 

'^Let  this  end  now, — so  1  command.  My  explanation  must  be 
accepted.  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  you  love  me  as  you  say, 
you  should  receive  my  word  with  so  little  credit ;  and  if  you  can 
devote  yourselves  so  entirely  to  me,  why  can  you  not  believe  me 
capable  of  equal  devotion  to  myself  ?  Hear  me  once  more.  I  do 
not  love  the  strangers.  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  Huit- 
zil'. T^  ny  promise  in  a  few  days  to  leave  the  country,  and  I  stay 
with  them  to  hasten  their  departure,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shield 
you,  the  nation,  the  temples,  and  the  gods,  from  their  power, 
which  is  past  finding  out.  Therefore  let  no  blow  be  struck  at  them, 
here  or  elsewhere,  without  my  order  I  am  yet  the  king.  Let  me 
have  peace.     Peace  be  with  you  !    I  have  spoken." 

The  'tzin'  looked  once  to  heaven,  as  if  uttering  a  last  appeal,  or 
calling  it  to  witness  a  vow,  then  he  fell  upon  his'  knees ;  he,  too, 
had  despaired.  And  as  if  the  feeling  were  contagious,  the  teotuetU 
knelt,  and  in  the  sanctuary  there  was  stillness  consistent  with  wor- 
ship, save  when  some  overburdened  breast  relieved  itself  by  a  sigh, 
a  murmur,  or  a  groan.  ^. 

And  history  tells  how  Montezuma  i^emained  a  little  while  at  the 
altar,  and  went  peacefully  back  to  hia  reaideucd  with  the  stnungers. 
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the  Hanguex,  one  market-day,  there  was  an  immense  erowd,  yet 
trade  was  dull ;  indeed,  comparatively  nothing  in  that  way  was 
being  done,  although  the  display  of  commodities  was  rich  and  tempt- 
ing. 

'*  Holy  gods,  what  is  to  become  of  usl "  cried  a  Ohololaa  mer- 
chant. 

"  You !  Tou  are  rich.  Dulness  of  the  market  caanot  hart  yon. 
But  I, — ^I  am  going  to  ruin." 

The  second  speaker  was  a  slave-dealer.  Only  the  day  before,  he 
had,  at  great  cost,  driven  into  the  city  a  large  train  of  his  "  stock  " 
from  the  wilderness  bevond  the  Great  River. 

<*  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  said  a  third  party,  addressing  the  slave- 
dealer,  though  in  hearing  of  the  whole  oompany,  '*  hewd  you  ever 
of  a  slave  owning  a  slave  V* 

«*NotI." 

**  Heard  you  ever  of  a  man  going  into  the  market  to  boy  a  slave, 
when  he  was  looking  to  become  one  himself  !  " 

"Never." 

*<  Tou  have  it  then, — the  reason  nobody  has  been  to  your  exhi- 
bition." 

The  b^tanders  appeared  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  which  all 
understood  but  the  dealer  in  men,  who  begged  an  explanation. 

**  Tes,  yes.  Tou  have  just  come  home,  I  had  forgotten.  A  bad 
time  to  be  abrdad.  But  listen,  friend."  The  speaker  quietly  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  knocked  the  ashes  oat  of  tiie  bowl. 
"We  belong  to  Malinche ;  you  know  who  he  is." 

*'  I  am  not  so  certain,"  the  dealer  replied  gravely.  "  The  most  I 
can  say  is,  I  have  heard  of  him." 

*♦  Oh,  he  is  a  god—" 

**  With  all  a  man's  wanes  and  appetites,^  interposed  one. 

"  Tes,  I  was  .\bout  to  say  that.  For  instance,  day  before  yester- 
day he  sent  do  fn  the  king's  order  for  three  thousand  eacaupiUi^ 
What  need—" 

**  They  were  for  his  Tlascalans." 

'  *  Oh,  possibly.  For  whom  were  the  cargoes  of  cotton  doth  deliv* 
ered  yesterday  9 " 

**  His  women,"  answered  the  other,  quickly. 

'*  And  the  two  thousand  sandaltt " 

"Forhisaoldiersl" 
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**  And  the  gold  of  whioh  th«  market  wm  dtuied  lait  wMk  t  And 
tht  gold  now  Doing  hunted  in  Tiutepec  and  Ohinantia  t  And  the 
tribute  being  levied  ao  bamhJy  in  all  the  provinoea, — ^for  whom  are 
fcheyf"  . 

*' For  Malinohe  himself.** 
^     **  Yes,  the  god  Malinohe.    Slaye  of  a  slave  t  My  friend.**  said  the 
;^  ohief  speaker  to  the  slave-dealer,  *'  there  is  no  suoh  relation  kno 
.N  to  the  law,  and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  buy  of  you.    Better 
^  badk  with  all  you  have,  and  let  the  wilderness  have  its  own  againl 

"  But  the  goods  of  whioh  you  spoke ;  certainly  they  were  paid 
'  for,*'  said  the  dealer,  turning  pale. 

'*Na  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  royal  revenue.  Bven  the 
treasure  whioh  the  last  kin«$  amassed,  and  walled  up  in  the  old 
palaoe,  has  been  given  to  Malinohe.  The  empire  is  like  a  man  in 
one  respect,  at  least, — when  beggared,  it  cannot  pay." 

<«  And  the  king  1" 

**  He  is  Malinwe's,  too." 

*' Yes,*' added  the  bystander ;  "for  nowadays  we  never  see  his 
signet,  except  tin  the  hands  of  one  of  the  strangers.'* 

The  dealer  in  men  drew  a  long  breath,  something  as  near  a  sigh 
as  could  come  from  one  of  his  habits,  and  said,  **  I  remember  Mua* 
lox  and  his  prophecy ;  and,  hearing  these  things,  I  know  not  what 
to  think.** 

**  We  have  yet  one  hope,"  said  the  chief  spokesman,  as  if  desirous 
of  oondudiug  the  conversation* 

'•And  that?" 

"  Is  the  'tziu  Guatamo.** 


"  What  luck,  Pepitet" 

♦*  Bad,  very  bad.** 

The  questioner  was  the  wife  of  the  man  questioned,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  market.  Throwing  aside  his  empty  baskets,  he 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  bridge  spanning  one  of  tne  canals,  and, 
locking  his  hands  across  his  bare  knees,  looked  gloomily  in  the 
water.    His  canoe,  with  others,  was  close  at  hand.  . 

The  wife,  without  seeming;  to  notice  his  dejection,  busied  herself 
setting  out  their  dinner,  which  was  humble  as  themselves,  beint;  of 
boiled  maize,  tuna  figs,  and  UeuiUaUf  or  cheese  of  the  lake.  When 
the  man  began  to  eat,  he  began  to  talk,— a  peculiarity  in  which  he 
was  not  altofl;ethe^  singular. 

"  Bad  lu<£,  very  bad,*'  he  repeated.  **  I  took  my  baskets  to  the 
old  stand.  The  flowers  were  fresh  and  sweet,  gathered,  you  know, 
only  last  night.  "The  malrket  was  full  of  people,  many  of  whom  I 
knew  to  be  rich  enough  to  buy  at  two  prices ;  they  came  and  looked, 
and  said,  *  They  are  very.nice,  Pepite,  very  nice,^  but  did  not  offer 
to  buy.  By  and  by  the  sun  went  up,  and  stood  overhead,  and  still 
no  pnrohaseri  not  even  an  offer.    It  was  very  disoouragipg,  I  tell 
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you ;  And  it  would  hav«  been  muoh  more  to,  if  I  had  not  pretty  looa 
uotioed  that  the  market  people  around  me,  fruiterera  and  floriata^ 
were  doing  no  better  than  I.  Then  I  walked  about  to  aee  my 
f rienda ;  «nd  in  the  porticoa  and  bootha  aa  elaewhere  in  the  aquave, 
—no  trade  ;  plenty  of  people,  but  no  trade.  The  Jewellera  had 
covered  their  fHmta  with  flowera,— I  never  aaw  rioher,— you  ihould 
have  been  there  I— and  oruwda  atood  about  breathing  the  aweet  per* 
iume  I  but  aa  to  pnrohaaiiiff,  they  did  nothing  of  the  aort.  In  fact, 
may  the  mUlou*  of  our  little  hovae  fly  away  to-night,  if ,  in  the  whole 
day,  I  law  an  instanoa  of  trade,  or  ao  muoh  aa  a  oocoa-bean  paaa 
from  one  hand  to  another  I  ** 

"  It  haa  been  so  many  days  now,  only  not  quite  ao  bad,  Pepite," 
the  wife  aaid,  atrug^gling  to  talk  cheerfully.  **  What  did  th^  aajy 
was  the  oauae  9    Did  any  one  apeak  of  that  V* 

"Oyea,  evervbody.  Nothing  elie  waa  talked.  'What  ia  the 
use  of  working  T  Why  buy  or  aell  9  We  have  no  longer  a  kins  or 
oountrv.  We  are  all  alaves  now.  We  belong  to  Malinche.  After- 
while,  because  we  are  poor,  he  will  take  ua  off  to  aome  of  hia  farms, 
like  that  one  he  has  down  in  Oajaoa,  and  set  ua  to  working,  and 
keep  the  fruits,  while  he  gives  ua  the  paina.  No,  we  do  not  want 
anything ;  the  less  we  have  the  lighter  will  be  our  going  down.' 
That  is  the  way  the  talk  went  all  day." 

For  the  firat  time  the  woman  threw  off  her  pretence  of  cheerful* 
uess,  and  waa  atill,  absorbed  in  listening  and  thinking. 

'  *  Belong  to  Malinche !  We  t  And  our  little  ones  at  home  f  Not 
while  the  goda  live  t "  ahe  said,  confidently. 

"Why  not  9    You  forget    Malinche  ia  himself  a  god." 

A  doubt  shook  the  strong  faith  of  the  wife  ;  and  aoon,  gloomy 
and  hopeless  aa  Pepite,  ahe  aat  down  by  him  and  partook  of  the 
humble  fare. 


*'  The  nation  is  dying.  Let  us  elect  another  king,"  aaid  an  old 
cacique  to  a  crowd  of  nobles,  of  whom  he  waa  the  centre,  in  the 
puigvA  chamber  of  the  Ohaloan.  Bold  words,  which,  half  a  year 
before,  would  have  beeii  punished  on  the  spot ;  now,  they  were 
heard  in  silence,  if  not  with  approbation.  "  A  king  haa  no  nght  to 
survive  his  glory,"  the  veteran  continued ;  ''and  how  may  one  de- 
scribe his  shame  and  guilt,  when,  from  fear  of  death,  he  su£fora 
an  enemy  to  use  him,  and  turn  his  power  againat  his  people  1" 

He  stopped,  and  for  a  time  the  hush  was  threatenmg  ;  then 
there  was  dapping  of  hands,  and  voicea  cried  out,—  **  Qood, 
good  I" 

"  May  the  goda  forgive  me,  and  witneaa  that  the  apeech  waa  from 
love  of  country,  not  hatred  of  Monteauma,"  aaid  the  cacique^  defer- 
entially. 


*  Household  god  of  the  lowest  grade. 
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**  Whom  would  you  have  in  his  place !  Name  him,"  ahonied  aii 
aaditom  ^ 

**  Monteauma,— if  he  will  come  back  to  os.* 

"He  will  n^t :  he  has  already  refused.  Another,— ciye  xm  an< 
other  l'» 

**  Be  it  so  I  *'  said  the  veteran,  with  decision.  '*  My  life  is  for- 
feit  for  what  I  have  Isaid.  The  cell  that  holds  the  king  Caoama  and 
the  good  lord  Ouitlahua  yawns  for  me  also.  I  will  speak."  Qas#- 
ing  a  bowl  of  pulque,  he  added,  '*  Of  all  Anahuao,  O  my  brothen, 
who,  with  the  fewest  years,  is  wisest  of  head  and  bravest  of  lieart, 
and  therefore  fittest  to  be  king  in  time  like  this  ? " 

The  question  was  of  the  kind  that  addresses  itself  jieouliarl^  to 
individual  preferences, — the  kind  which  has  afflicted  tliis  world  with 
its  saddest  and  greatest  wars  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  company,  as 
with  one  voice,  and  instantly,  answered, — 

**  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin.    Guatamo,  the  'tzin." 


In  the  evening  time  three  pabas  dombthe  stairs  by  which  the  top 
of  the  turret  of  Huitzil'  on  the  teocallia  was  reached  nom  the  nzotea$. 
Arrived  at  the  to^,  they  found  there  the  night-watcher,  who  recog- 
nized the  teotiidkf  and. knelt  to  him.  ^ 

"  Arise,  and  get  you  down  now,*'  the  aroh-priest  sud  ;  '*  we 
would  be  alone  awhile."  « 

On  a  pedestal  of  stone,  or  rather  of  many  stones,  rested  the 
brazier,  or  urn,  that  held  the  sacred  fire.  •  In  it  crackled  the  con- 
suming fagots,  while  over  it,  with  unsteady  brilliancy,  leaped  the 
flames  which,  for  so  many  leagues  away,  were  as  a  beacon  in  the 
valley.  The  three  stopped  in  the 'shadow  of  the  urn,  and  might 
have  studied  the  city,  or  those  subjects  greater  and  more  fascinat- 
ing,r— mysteries  now,  to-night,  forever, — Space,  and  its  children, 
ti^e  Stars  ;  but  it  was  not  to  indulge  a  commcm  passion  or  uncertain 
adulations  that  Tlalac  had  brought  from  their  temples  and  altars 
his  companions,  the  high-priests  of  Oholula  and  Ttzcuco.  And 
there  for  a  long  time  they  remained,  the  grave  a^d  holy  servants  of 
the  gods  of  the  New  World,  talking  earnestly^  on  what  subject  and 
with  what  conclusion  we  may  gather. 

"  He  is  of  us  no  longer,"  said  Tlalac,  impressively.  **  He  has 
abandoned  /his  people  ;  to  a  stranger  he  has  surrendered  hinself, 
his  throne  and  power  ;  he  spends  his  days  learning,  from  a  new 
priesthood,  a  new  creed,  and  the  things  that  pertain  to  a  god  of 
whom  everything  is  unknown  to  us,  except  that  he  is  the  enemy  of 
our  gods.  I  bore  huf  desertion  patiently,  as  we  always  bear  with 
those  we  love.  By  permission,  as  you  heard,  he  came  ond  day  to 
worship  Huitzil' ;  the  permission  was  on  condition  that  there  should 
be  no  sacrifices.  Worship  without  sacrifice,  my  brethren  1  Can 
Budh  thjbg  be  t  When  he  came,  he  was  offered  rescue  i  the  prepa- 
nttions  were  detailed  to  him  ;  he  knew  they  could  not  fail ;  the 
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nobles  begged  him  to  accept  the  offer  ;  I  warned  him  againat  ref  a- 
sal ;  yet,  of  choice,  he  went  back  to  Alalinche.  Then  patience  al^ 
most  foraook  me.  Next,  as  yon  also  know,  came  the  unpardonable 
sin.  In  the  chamber  below— the  chamber  sanctified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  miffhty  Huitzil'—  I  will  gif e  yon  to  see,  if  jon  wish,  a 
profanation  the  like  of  which  came  never  to  the  most  wicked  dream 
of  the  most  mcked  Aztec, — an  altar  to  the  new  and  unknown  Ood. 
And  to-morrow,  if  you  have  the  curiosity,  I  will  give  you  to  see  the 
further  sight, — a  service,  mixed  of  singing  and  prayer,  by  priesta 
of  the  strange  God,  at  the  same  time,  and  side  by  side  by  the  wor- 
ship  of  our  gods, — all  with  the  assent — nay,  by  order — of  Montezu- 
ma. Witness  these  crimes  once,  and  your  patience  will  go  quickly, 
whereas  mine  went  slowlv  :  but  it  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead  livea 
only  the  puroose  to  do  what  the  gods  command." 

**  Let  us  obey  the  gods  1 "  said  the  reverend  high-priest  of  Oho- 
lula. 

**  Let  ns  obey  the  gods  ?  "  echoed  his  holy  brother  of  Tezcuco.. 

"  Hear  me,  then,''  said  Tlalac,  with  increased  fervor.  I  will  give 
their  command.  *  Eaise  up  a  new  king,  and  save  yourselves,  by 
sating  our  worship  in  the  land  1 '  so  we  gods  say.  And  I  am 
ready." 

"But  the  law."  said  the  Tezcucan. 

"  £7  the  law,''  answered  Tlalao,  "  there  can  be  kihgs  only  in  the 
order  of  election." 

"  And  sol"' 

'*  Montezuma — mu8t-^i>nl" 

Tlalac  said  these  terrible  words  slowly,  but  firmly. 

"  And  who  will  be  the  instrument  1  *'  they  asked. 

**  Let  tis  trust  the  gods,"  he  answered.  "  For  love  of  them  men 
go  down  to  deatk  every  day  ;  and  of  the  many  lovers,  doubt  not 
some  one  will  be  found  to  do  tiieir  bidding." 

And  so  it  was  agreed.  -    ' 

«  «  «  «  •»  * 

And  so,  slowly  but  surely,  the  Public  Opinion  made  its  way, 
permeating  all  classes, — ^laborers,  merchants,  warriorSj,  and  priests. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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IHB  'TZIN'S  FARRWBLL  TO  QUeTZA.L'. 

If  I  were  writing  history,  it  would  delight  me  to  linger  over  the 
details  of  Oortez'  management  after  the  arrest  of  Montezuma  ; 
for  in  them  were  blent,  nirly  as  ever  before  seen,  the  grand  diver- 
sities of  war,  politics,  and  governmental  administration.  Antici- 
pating inter! exence  from  the  headquarter*  in  Ouba^  he  exeroued  all 
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his  induitey  and  craft  to  recommend  himself  directly  to  hia  Majesi 
ty,  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  interference  at  last  came  in  the  form 
of  a  grand  expedition  under  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  ;  but  in  the  iutor* 
tbI, — a  period  of  little  more  than  five  months, — he  had  practically 
reduced  the  new  discovery  to  possession,  as  attested  by  numerous 
acts  of  sovereignty, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  coast  of  the  gulf  sur* 
veyed  ;  colonies  established  ;  plantations  opened  and  worked  with 
profit ;  tribute  levied  ;  high  officials  arrested,  dissdzed,  and  exe- 
cuted ;  the  collection  and  division  of  a  treasure  greater  than  ^ver 
before  seen  by  Ohristians  in  the  New  World  ;  communication  with 
the  capital  secured  by  armed  brigantines  on  the  lakes  ;  the  cross 
set  up  and  maintained  in  the  teoeallit ;  and  last,  and,  by  custom  of 
the  civilized  world,  most  absolute,  Montezuma  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge  vas8ala<;e  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  withal,  so 
perfect  was  the  administration  of  affairs,  that  a  Spaniard,  though 
alone,  was  as  safe  in  the  defiles  between  Vera  Oruz  and  Tenochti- 
tian  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  eaminoa  reales  of  old  Spain,  as 
free  in  the  great  tiaiigriez  as  on  the  quay  of  Oadiz. 

Narvaez's  Expedition  landed  in  May,  six  months  after  Oortez 
entered  Tenochtitlan  $  and  to  that  time  I  now  beg  to  advance  my 
reader. 

Oortez  himself  is  down  in  Oempoalla ;  having  deieated  Nai;vaez, 
he  is  lingering  to  gather  the  fruits  of  hia  extraordinary  victory.  In 
the  capital  Alvarado  is  commanding,  supported  by  the  Tlasbalans, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, affairs  have  gone  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  in  selecting 
him  for  a  trust  so  delicate  and  important,  Cortez  has  made  his  first 
serious  mistake. 


At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  Mualox  came  out  of  the  sanctuary 
of  his  Ca,  bearing  an  armful  of  the  flowers  which  had  been  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  altar.  The  good  man's  hair  and  beard  were 
whiter  than  when  last  1  noticed  him  ;  he  was  also  feebler,  and  more 
stooped ;  so  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Quetzal'  will  lose  his 
last  and  most  faithful  servant.  As  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  stair- 
way of  the  tower,  his  name  was  called,  and,  stopping,  he  was  over- 
taken by  two  men. 

*'  Guatamozin  I "  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  father,  but  put  down  vour  burden,  and  rest 
awhile.  My  friend  here,  the  lord  Hualpa,  has  brought  me  news, 
which  calls  me  away.  Best,  therefore,  and  give  me  time  for  thanks 
and  explanation." 

*'  What  folly  is  this  1 "  asked  Mualox,  hastily,  and  without  notic- 
ing Hualpa's  salutation.  "  Go  back  to  the  cell.  The  hunters  are 
abroad  and  vigilant  as  ever.  I  will  cast  these  faded  offerings  into 
the  fire,  and  come  to  yoo." 
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The  'tEin  wm  in  the  guise  of  a  V9k\jm.  To  quiet  the  good  man's 
alann,  he  drew  closer  the  hood  that  ooTered  nis  head,  remarUnffi 
"  The  hunters  will  not  oome.  Give  Hualpa  the  offerings ;  he  wul 
carr^  them  for  you." 

Hualpa  took  them,  and  left ;  then  Mualoz  said,  **  I  am  ready  to 
hear.    Speak." 

"  Gk>oa  father,**  the  'tzin  began,  '*  not  long  since,  in  the  sanctuary 
there,  you  told  me — I  well  remember  the  words— that  the  existence 
of  my  country  depended  upon  my  action ;  by  which  I  understood 
you  to  prefigure  for  me  an  nonorable,  if  not  fortunate,  destiny.  I 
believe  you  had  faith  in  what  you  said  ;  for  on  many  occasions  since 
you  have  exerted  yourself  in  mv  behalf.  That  I  am  not  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  old  palace  with  Oacama  and  the  lord  Ouitlahua  is 
due  to  you ;  indeed,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  was  told,  that  the  king  gave 
me  to  Malinche  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  chose,  I  owe  you  my  life. 
These  are  the  greatest  debts  a  man  can  be  bound  for ;  I  acknow- 
ledge them,  and,  if  the  destiny  should  be  fortunate  as  we  hope, 
will  pay  them  richly;  but  now  all  I  dan  give  you  is  my  thanks,  "^ 
and  what  1  know  you  will  better  r^ard., — my  solemn  promise 
to  protect  this  sacred  property  of  the  holy  Quetzal'.  Take  the 
thanks  and  the  promise,  and  let  me  have  your  blessing'  i  wish 
now  to  go.*' 
*  *  Whither  t  **  asked  Mualox. 

*'  To  the  people.  They  have  called  me  ;  the  lord  Hualpa  brings 
me  their  message." 

"  No,  ^ou  wUl  not  go,"  said  the  paba,  reproachfully.  '*  Tour  re< 
solution  IS  only  an  impulse  ;  impatience  is  not  a  purpose  ;  and — 
and  here  are  peace,  and  safety,  and  a  holy  presence." 
"  But  honor,  father,—" 
"  That  will  come  by  waitin|[." 

'*  Alas  ! "  said  the  'tzin,  bitterly,  **  I  have  waited  too  long  al- 
ready. I  have  most  dismal  news.  When  Malinche  marched  to 
Oempoalla,  he  left  in  command  here  the  red-haired  chief  whom  we 
call  Tonatliah.  This,  you  know,  is  the  day  of  the  incensing  of  Hui- 
tzU'— " 

"  I  know,  my  son, — an  awful  day  t  The  day  of  jcruel  sacrifice, 
itself  a  defiance  of  Quetzal'. ** 

'*  What  I"  said  Gnatamozin,  in  angry  surprise.  *'  Are  you  not 
an  Aztec  ?  " 

"  Yes,  an  Aztec,  and  a  lover  of  his  god,  the  true  god,  whose  re- 
turn he  knows  to  be  near,  and — ,"  to  gather  energy  of  expression, 
he  paused,  then  raised  his  hands  as  if  flinging  the  words  to  a  listener 
overhead, — "  and  whom  he  would  welcome,  though  the  land-  be 
swimming  in  the  blood  of  unbelievers." 

The  violence  and  incoherency  astonished  the  'tzin,  and  as  ho 
looked  at  the  paba  fixedly,  he  was  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  a  fear 
tbat  the  good  man's  mind  was  i^ected.  And  he  considered  his  agei 
and  habits,  his  days  and  years  spent  in  a  great,  cavernous  housoi^ 
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without  amvaemeiit,  without  oompaniondiip,  without  Tftried  ooou* 
pation ;  for  the  thinker,  it  must  be  remembered,  knew  notiiinp  of 
Teoetl  or  the  world  ihe  made  lo  delightful  Moreover,  wai  not  r^ania 
the  effeot  of  long  brooding  over  wronn,  actual  or  imaginary  )  Or, 
to  put  tiie  thought  in  another  form,,  how  natural  that  the  solitary 
watcher  of  decay,  where  of  all  places  decay  is  most  affecting,  midst 
antique  and  templed  splendor,  should  make  the  cause  of  Quetzal' 
his,  until,  at  last,  aa  the  one  idea  of  his  being,  it  mastered  him  bo 
absolutely  that  a  division  of  his  love  was  no  longer  possible,  ijf  the 
misgiving  had  come  alone,  the  pain  that  wrung  the  'tzin  would 
have  resolved  itself  in  pity  for  the  victim,  so  (ud,  so  fSithful,  so 
passionatfl ;  but  a  dreaful  consequence  at  once  presented  itself. 
By  a  strange  fatality,  the  mystic  had  been  taken  into  the  royal 
councils,  wnere,  from  force  of  faith,  he  had  gained  faith.  Nuw, 
— and  this  was  the  dread, — what  if  he  had  cast  the  glamor  of  his 
mind  over  the  king's,  and  superinduced  a  policy  which  had  for  ob- 
ject and  end  the  peaceable  transfer  of  the  nation  to  the  strangers  ? 

This  thought  thrilled  the  'tzin  indefinably,  and  in  a  moment  his 
pity  ohangecDto  deep  distrust.  To  master  himself  he  walked  away ; 
coming  back,  he  said  quietly,  **  The  day  you  pray  for  has  come ; 
rejoice,  if  you  can." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mualoz. 

**  I  will  explain.  This  is  the  day  of  the  incensing  of  Huitzil', 
whi<d&  you  know  has  been  celebrated  for  ages  as  a  festival  religious 
and  national.  This  morning,  as  customary,  lords  and  priests,  per- 
■onages  the  noblest  and  most  venerated,  assembled  in  the  court- 

fard  of  the  temples.  To  bring  the  great  wrong  out  in  clearer  view, 
ought  to  say,  father,  that  permission  to  celebrate  had  been  asked 
of  TonaHaihy  and  given, — to  such  a  depth  havo  we  fallen  j  And,  as 
if  to  plunge  us  into  a  yet  lower  depth,  he  forbade  the  king's  attend- 
ance, and  said  to  the'teofttcfli,'  There  shall  be  no  sacrifice.'  ** 

**  No  victims,  no  blood  1 "  cried  Mualox,  clasping  his  hands. 
"Blessed  be  Quetzal'!" 

The  'tzin  bore  the  interruption,  though  with  an  effort. 

"Tq  the  midst  of  the  service,  he  continued,  "when  the  yard 
was  most  crowded,  and  the  revelry  gayest,  and  the  good  company 
most  happy  and  unsuspecting,  dancing,  singing,  feasting,  suddenly 
Tonatvm  and  his  people  rushed  upon  them,  and  began  to  kill,  and 
stayed  not  their  hands  until  of  all  the  revellers,  not  one  was  left 
alive  ;  leaders  in  battle,  ministers  at  the  altar,  old  and  young, — all 
were  slain  !  *  O  such  a  piteous  sight !  The  court  is  a  pool  of  blood. 
Who  will  restore  the  flower  this  day  torn  from  the  nation  2  O  holy 
gods  t  what  have  we  done  to  merit  such  calamity  ?  " 

Mualox  listened,  his  hands  still  clasped. 

**  Not  one  left  alive  !-  Not  one,  did  you  say  f  " 

"Not  one." 

<*  SfOwgun,  Hist  de  Nneva  E^p.  Gomara,  Granioa.    Presootti  Gsn^.  «C 
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TIm  pftbft  aroM  from  hia  itooping,  »nd  upon  the  'tiin  flaihed  the 
old  magnetio  flame. 
**  What  have  yon  done,  aak  you  t    Sumed  against  the  true  ai^d 
■    god—" 

*'  1 1 "  laid  the  'tain,  for  the  moment  ihrinking; 
'*  The  nation,— the  nation,  blind  to  its  crimes,  no  less  blind  to  , 
the  beginning  of  its  j^anishment  I  What  yon  call  calamity,  I  call 
tengeanoe.  Starting  in  the  house  of  Huitril', — ^the  god  for  whom 
my  god  was  forsaken, — ^it  will  next  go  to  the  city  ;  and  if  the  lords 
so  perish,  how  may  the  people  esoajpe  ?  Let  them  tremble  1  He  is 
come,  he  is  come  1  I  knew  him  afar,  I  know  him  here.  I  heard 
his  step  in  the  valley,  I  see  his  hand  in  the  court.  Rejoice,  O 
'tzin  I  Ha  has  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sacrificers.  To  morrow  his 
house  must  be  made  ready  to  receive  him.  Qo  not  away  I  Stay, 
and  help  me  1  I  am  old.  Of  the  treasure  below  I  might  make  use 
to  buy  help ;  but  such  preparation,  like  an  offering  at  the  altar,  is 
most  acceptable  when  mduoed  by  love.  Love  for  love.  So  said 
Quetaal'  in  the  beginning  ;  so  he  says  now." 

"  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  you,  father.     What  do  you  <^er 
me  ?"  asked  the  'tzin,  quietly. 
"  Escape  from  the  wrath,"  replied  Mualox. 
**  And  what  is  required  of  me  t " 

"To  stay  here,  and,  with  me,  serve  his  altar."  ;  i 

"  Is  the  king  also  to  be  saved  1 " 
**  Surely ;  he  is  already  a  servant  of  the  god's." 
Under  his  gown  the  'tzin'a  heart  beat  quicker,  for  the  question 
and  answer  were  close  upon  the  fear  newly  come  to  him,  as  I  have 
said;  yet  to  leave  the  point  unguarded  in  the  paba's  mind,  he 
asked, — 

''And  the  people:  if  I  become  what  you  ask,  will  they  be 
saved  ? " 
'*  No.    They  have  forgotten  Quetzal'  utterly." 
"  Wh^n  the  king  became  your  fellow  servant,  father,  made  he  no 
terms  for  his  dependants,  for  the  nation,  for  his  family  1 " 
*'None." 

Guatamozin  dropped  the  hood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at 
Mualox  sternly  and  steadily ;  and  between  them  ensued  one  of 
those  struggles  of  spirit  affainst  spirit  in  which  glances  are  as  glit- 
tering swords,  and  the  will  holds  the  place  of  skill. 

"Father,"  he  said,  at  length,  *<I  have  been  accustomed  to  love 
and  obey  joxl  I  thought  you  good  and  wise,  and  conversant  with 
things  divine,  and  that  one  so  »dthful  to  his  god  must  be  as  faith- 
ful to  his  country ,  for  to  me,  love  of  one  is  love  of  the  other.  But 
now  I  know  you  better.  You  tell  me  that  Quetzal'  has  come*  and 
for  vengeance  ;  and  that,  in  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  the  nation  will  be 
destroyed  ;  yet  you  exult,  and  endeavor  to  speed  the  day  by  prayer. 
And  now,  too,  I  understand  the  destiny  you  had  in  store  for  me. 
By  hiding,  in  this  gown,  and  becoming  a  priest  at  your  altar,  I  waa 
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to  6Mip«  the  nniTeml  dMth.  What  the  king  did,  I  weitodo. 
Heer  me  dow  :  I  oat  myaelf  looie  from  you.  With  my  own  eyee  I 
look  into  the  lature.  I  apum  the  destinyi  and  for  myself  wnl  oarve 
oQt  a  better  one  by  laying  or  periihing  with  xay^  race.  No  more 
waiting  on  otheral  no  more  weakneeel  I  wiU  go  henoe  and 
•trike— " 

"Whomt"  adced  Moaloz,  impulaiyely.  ^<The  king  and  the 
god?" 

"  He  ii  not  my  god/'  aaid  the  'tain,  intermptinff  him  in  torn. 
**  The  enemy  of  my  race  it  my  enemy,  whether  he  he  king  or.  god. 
As  for  Monteiuma,"— at  the  name  his  voice  and  manner  changed, 
-."I  will  go  hnmbl;^,  and.  from  the  duet  into  which  he  flung  them, 
pick  up  his  royal  duties.  Alas !  no  other  can.  Ouitlahua  is  a  prisoner; 
so  is  Oaoama ;  and  in  the  court-yard  yonder,  cold  in  death,  lie  the 
lords  who  might  with  them  contest  the  crown  and  its  tribulations. 
I  alone  am  left  And  as  to  Quetzal', — I  accept  the  doom  of  my 
oountnr, — ^into  the  heart  of  his  divini^  I  cast  my  spear  1  So,  fare- 
well, nther.  As  a  faithful  servant,  you  -cannot  bless  whom  your 
god  has  cureed.  With  you.  however,  be  all  the  peace  and  safety 
that  abide  here.    Farewell.' 

*'  Go  not,  go  not ! "  cried  Mualoz,  as  the  'tan,  calling  to  Hualpa, 
turned  his  bMk  upon  him.  **  We  have  been  as  father  and  son.  I 
am  old.  See  how  sorrow  shakes  these  hands,  stretched  toward  you 
in  love.*' 

Seeing  the  appeal  was  vain,  the  paba  stepped  forward  and  caught 
the  'tain's  lunn,  and  said,  "  I  pray  you  stay, — stay.  The  destmy 
foUows  Quetial',  and  is  close  at  hand,  and  brings  in  its  arms  the 
throne." . 

Neither  the  tempter  nor  the  temptation  moved  the  'tzin ;  he  call- 
ed Hualpa  again ;  then  the  holy  man  let  go  his  arm,  and  said  sadly, 
**  Qo  thy  way,— one  sco£fer  more  I  Or,  i?  you  stay,  hear  of  what 
the  god  will  accuse  you,  so  that,  when  your  calunily  comes,  as 
come  it  will,  you  may  not  accuse  him." 

«•  I  will  hear." 

*'  Know,  then,  0  'tain,  that  Quetzal',  the  day  he  landed  from 
Tlap&llan,  took  you  in  his  care ;  a  little  later  he  caused  you  to  be 
sent  into  exile—" 

*<  Tour  god  did  that  I "  exclaimed  the  'tzin.    **  And  why  t " 

"Out  of  the  city  there  was  safety,"  replied  Mualox,  senten- 
tiously ;  in  a  moment,  he  continued.  ^'  Such,  I  say,  was  the  begin- 
ning. Attend  to  what  has  followed.  After  Montezuma,  went  to 
dwdl  with  the  stranger,  the  king  of  Tezouco  revolted,  and  drew 
after  .him  the  lords  of  Iztapalapan,  Tlaoopan,  and  others ;  to-day 
tibey  are  prisoners,  while  you  are  free.  Ne3^,,aided  by  Tlalac,  you 
planned  we  rescue  of  the  king  by  force  in  the  ieocoMw ;  for  that 
offence  the  officers  hunted  you,  and  have  net  given  over  their  quest; 
bat  the  oells  of  Quetzal'  are  deep  and  dark ;  I  called  you  in.  and  yet 
fos  are  safe.    To-day  Que^   appeared  amongst  the  celebrants, 
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■nd  to>nlght  there  is  mourning  throuc[hoat  the  Talley,  end  the  city 
groeni  under  the  l^loody  lorroir  ;  itill  yon  are  safe.  A.  few  dajya 
atfOy  in  the  old  peUoe  of  Azsya',  the  king  aisembled  hie  lorde,  and 
there  he  and  they  became  the  avowed  subjeots  of  a  new  king,  Ma> 
linohe'a  master  ;  ainoe  that  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
wrung  the  heavens  with  their  curses.  You  iJone  escaped  that  bond  ; 
so  that,  if  Montesuma  were  to  join  his  fathers,  asleep  in  Ghapnlte> 
pec,  whom  would  soldier,  priest  and  citizen  call  to  the  throne  f  Of 
the  nobles  living,  how  many  are  free  to  be  king  7  And  of  all  the 
empire,  how  many  are  there  of  whom  I  might  say,  '  He  forgot  hot 
Quetaal'  V  One  only.  And  now,  O  son,  ask  you  of  what  you  will  be 
accused,  if  you  abandon  this  house  and  its  god  ?  or  what  will  be 
forfeit,  if  now  you  turn  your  back  i.pon  them  1  Is  there  a  measure 
for  the  iniquity  of  ingratitude  1  If  you  go  hence  for  any  purpose 
of  war,  remember  Quetzal'  neither  forgets  nor  forgivea  ;  better  that 
you  had  never  been  bom." 

By  this  time,  Hualpa  had  joined  the  party.  Resting  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  the  'tziu  fixed  on  Mualox  a  look 
severe  and  stetray  as  his  own,  and  replied, — "  Father,  a  man  knows 
not  himself  ;  still  less  knows  he  other  men  ;  if  so,  how  should  I 
know  a  being  so  great  as  you  claim  your  god  to  be  ?  Heretofore,  I 
have  been  contented  to  see  Quetzal'  as  yon  have  painted  him,— a 
fair-faced,  gentle,  loving  deity,  to  whom  human  sacrifice  was  espe- 
cially abhorrent ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of  him  whom  yon  have  now 
given  me  to  stndy  ?  If  he  neither  forgets  nor  forgives,  wherein  is 
he  better  than  the  gods  of  Mictlan  ?  Hating,  as  you  havt:  said,  the 
sacrifice  of  one  man,  he  now  proposes,  you  ray,  not  as  a  process  of 
ages,  but  at  once,  by  a  blow  or  a  breath,  to  slay  a  nation  number- 
ing millions.  When  was  HuitziV  so  awfully  worshipped  ?  lie  will 
spare  the  king,  you  further  say,  because  he  has  become  his  servant; 
and  I  can  find  grace  by  a  like  submission.  Father," — and  as  he 
spoke  the  'tzin  s  manner  became  inexpressibly  noble, — "  father, 
who  of  choice  would  live  to  be  the  last  of  his  race  ?  The  destiny 
brings  me  a  crown  :  tell  me,  when  your  god  has  glutted  liimself, 
where  shall  I  find  subjects  t  Comes  he  in  person  or  by  represonta* 
tive  ?  Am  I  to  be  hia  crowned  slave  or  Maliuche's  1  Once  for  all, 
let  Quetzal'  enlarge  his  doom  ;  it  is  sweeter  than  what  ^ou  call  his 
leve.  I  will  go  tight ;  and,  if  the  gods  of  my  fathers— -m  this  hour 
become  dearer  and  holier  than  ever— so  decree,  will  die  with  my 
people.     Again,  father,  farewell." 

Af^aia  the  withered  hands  arose  tremulously,  and  a  look  of  ex- 
ceedmg  anguish  came  to  the  paba's  help. 

"  If  not  for  love  of  me,  or  of  self,  or  of  Quetzal',  then  for  love 
of  woman,  stay." 

Guatamozin  turned  quickly.     "  What  of  her  V 
.  "  O  'tain,  the  destiny  you  put  aside  is  hers  no  less  than  yonrs.*' 

The  'tain  raised  higher  his  princely  head,  and  answered  smiling 
joyously,— 
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**  Then,  father,  by  whatever  oharm,  or  inoantatioiii  or  virtae  of 
inrayer  you  poiseii,  hasten  the  deetiny, — hasten  it,  I  conjure  you. 
A  tomb  would  be  a  palace  with  her,  a  palace  would  be  a  tomb  with* 
out  her." 

And  with  the  tmile  still  upon  his  face,  and  the  resolution  yet  in 
his  heart,  he  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  turned  his  back  upon 
Mualox. 

0HAPT3R  V. 


TBI  OILI.S  or  QUETZAL    AOAUT 

"A  TioTiM  I    A  victim  I " 

"Hi,hil" 

"Catch  him  1" 

"Stone  him  I" 

"Kill  him  1" 

So  cried  a  mob,  at  the  time  Ih  furious  motion  vp  the  beautiful 
street.  Numberinff  hundreds  already,  it  increased  momentarily 
and  howled  as  only  such  a  monster  can.  Scarce  eighty  yards  in 
front  ran  its  game, — Orteguilla,  the  page. 

The  boy  was  in  desperate  strait.  His  bonnet,  secured  by  a  braid, 
danced  behind  him ;  his  short  cloak,  of  purple  velvet,  a  little  faded, 
fluttered  as  if  struggling  to  burst  the  throat-loop  ;  his  hands  were 
clenched ;  his  face  pale  with  fear  and  labor.  He  ran  with  all  his 
might,  often  looking  back  ;  and  as  his  course  was  up  the  street,  the 
old  palace  of  Axaya'  must  have  been  the  goal  he  sought, — a  loug, 
long  way  off  for  one  unused  to  such  exertion  and  so  fiercelypreBsed. 
At  every  backward  glance,  he  cried,  in  M^ony  of  terror,  "  Help  me, 
0  Mother  of  Christ!  By  God's  love  he^  me  1 "  The  enemy  was 
gaininff  upon  him. 

The  lad,  as  I  think  I  have  before  remarked,  had  been  detailed  by 
Cortes  to  attend  Montezuma,  with  whom,  as  he  was  handsome  and 
witty,  and  had  soon  acquired  the  Astecan  tonsue  and  uncommon 
skill  at  totoloque,  he  had  become  an  accepted  favorite )  so  that, 
while  useful  to  the  monarch  as  a  servant,  he  was  no  less  useful  to 
the  Christian  as  a  detective.  In  the  course  of  his  service,  he  had 
been  frequently  intrusted  with  his  royal  master's  signet,  the  very 
highest  mark  of  confidence.  Every  day  he  executed  errands  in  the 
iianguex,  and  sometimes  in  even  remoter  quarters  of  the  dty.  As 
a  consequence  he  had  come  to  be  quite  well  known,  and  to  this  day 
noUiing  harmful  or  menacing  had  befallen  him,  although,  as  was 
not  hani  to  discern,  the  people  would  have  been  better  satisfied  had 
MaxtU  been  charged  with  such  duties. 

On  this  occasion, — ^the  day  after  the  interview  between  the  'tzin 
and  Mualox,—- while  executing  some  trifling  oemmission  in  the  mar< 
ket,  he  beMune  oonsoious  <rf  a  change  in  the  demeanor  of  those 
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whom  he  met ;  of  courtesies  there  were  none ;  he  was  not  one* 
sainted ;  even  the  Jewellers  with  whom  he  dealt  viewed  him  coldly, 
and  asked  not  a  word  about  the  king  ;  yet,  unaware  of  danger,  he 
went  to  the  portico  of  the  Ohaloan,  and  sat  awhile,  enjoyfug  the 
shade  and  the  fountain,  and  listening  to  the  noisy  commerce  with- 
out. 

Presently,  he  heard  a  din  of  conohs  and  attabals,  the  martial 
music  of  the  Astecs.  Somewhat  startled,  and  half  hidden  by  the 
curtains,  he  looked  out,  and  beheld,  coining  from  the  direction  of 
the  king's  palace,  a  procession  bearing  ensigns  and  banners  of  ull 
ahapes,  designs,  and  colors. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  music,  the  people,  of  whom,  as  usual, 
there  were  great  numbers  in  the  tianguez,  quitted  their  occupations, 
and  ran  to  meet  the  spectacle,  which,  without  halting,  came  swiftly  " 
down  to  the  Ohalcan's  ;  so  that  there  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
adventurous  page  a  procession  rarely  beautiful, — a  procession  of 
warriors  marchinc  in  deep  files,  each  one  helmeted,  and  with  a 
shield  at  his  back,  and  a  banner  in  his  hand, — an  army  with 
banners. 

At  the  head,  apart  from  the  others,  strode  a  chief  whom  nU  eyes 
followed.  Even  Orteguilla  was  impressed  with  his  appearance. 
Ha  wore  a  tunic  of  very  brilliant  feather-work,  the  skirt  of  which 
fell  almost  to  his  knees ;  from  the  skirt  to  the  ankles  his  lower 
limbs  were  bare ;  around  the  ankles,  over  the  thongs  of  the  sandals, 
were  rings  of  furbished  silver ;  on  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  shield  of 
fthining  metal,  probably  brass,  its  rim  fringed  with  locks  of  flowing 
hair,  and  in  the  centre  the  device  of  an  owl,  Rnow-white,  and 
wrought  of  the  plumage  of  the  bird  ;  over  his  temples,  fixed  firmly 
in  the  golden  head- band,  there  were  wings  of  a  parrot,  green  as 
emerald,  and  half  spread.  He  exceeded  his  followers  in  stature, 
which  appeared  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  long  Ohinantlan  spear 
in  his  right  band,  used  as  a  stafil  To  the  whole  was  added  an  air 
severely  grand  ;  for,  as  he  marched,  he  \poked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left, — apparently  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  people,  many  of 
whom  even  knelt  upon  his  approach.  From  the  cries  that  saluted 
the  chief,  together  with  the  descriptions  he  had  often  heard  of  hiiii, 
Orteguilla  recognized  Guatamozin. 

The  procession  well  nigh  passed,  and  the  young  Spaniard  was 
studying  the  devices  on  the  ensigns,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  hi« 
shoulder;  turning  quickly  to  the  intruder,  he  saw  the  priuce  lo', 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily  in  the  afldience-chamber 
of  the  king.  The  prince  met  his  smile  and  pleasantry  with  a  sombre 
face,  and  said,  coldly, — 

'*  Ton  have  been  kind  to  the  king,  my  father  ;  he  loves  yon ; 
on  your  hand  I  see  his  signet  ;  therefore  I  will  serve  you.  Arise, 
and  begone  ;  stay  not  a  moment.  You  were  never  nearer  death 
Ihau  now." 
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Ortegailla,  scarce  comprehending,  would  have  questioned  him, 
but  the  prince  spoke  on. 

"  The  chiefs  who  inhabit  here  are  in  the  procession.  Had  they 
found  you,  Huitzil'  would  have  had  a  victim  before  sunset.  Stay 
not  ;  begone !  " 

While  speaking,  lo'  moved  to  the  curtained  doorway  from  which 
he  had  just  come.  "  Beware  of  the  people  in  the  square ;  trust  not 
to  (he  signet.  My  father  is  still  the  king ;  but  the  lords  and  pabas 
have  given  his  power  to  another, — him  whom  you  saw  pass  just 
now  before  the  banners.  In  all  Anahuac  Guatamozin's  word  is  the 
law,  and  that  word  is — ^War.''  And  with  that  he  passed  into  the 
house. 

The  page  was  a  soldier,  not  so  much  in  strength  as  experience, 
and  brave  from  habit ;  now,  however,  his  heart  stood  still,  and  a 
deadly  coldness  came  over  him  ;  his  life  was  in  peril.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

The  procession  passed  by,  with  the  multitude  in  a  fever  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  then  the  lad  ventured  to  leave  the  portico,  and  start  for 
his  quarters,  to  gain  which  he  had  first  to  traverse  the  side  of  the 
square  he  was  on  ;  that  done,  he  would  be  in  the  beautiful  street, 
going  directly  to  tiie  desired  place.  He  strove  to  carry  his  ordinary 
air  of  confidence ;  but  the  quick  step,  pale  face,  and  furtive  glance 
would  have  been  tell-tales  to  the  shopkeepers  and  slaves  whom  he 
passed,  if  they  had  been  the  least  observant.  As  it  was,  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  street,  and  was  felicitating  himself,  when  he  heard 
a  yell  behind  him.  He  looked  back,  and  beheld  a  party  of  warriors 
coming  at  full  speed.  Their  cries  and  gestures  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  he  was  their  object.     He  started  at  once  for  life. 

The  noise  drew  everybody  to  the  doors,  and  forthwith  everybody 
joined  the  chase.  After  passing  several  bridges,  the  leading  pur- 
suers were  about  seventy  yards  behind  him,  followed  by  a  stream  of 
irapporters  extending  to  the  tiatigiiez  and  beyond.  So  we  have  the 
scene  with  which  the  chapter  opens. 

The  page's  situation  was  indeed  desperate.  He  had  not  yet 
reached  the  king's  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  as  he  knew, 
lay  a  stretch  of  street  frightful  to  think  of  in  such  a  strait.  The 
mob  was  coming  rapidly.  To  add  to  his  horror,  in  front  appeared 
a  body  of  men  armed  and  marching  toward  him  ;  at  the  sight,  they 
halted  ;  then  they  formed  a  line  of  interception.  His  steps  flag- 
ged ;  fainter,  but  more  agonizing,  arose  his  prayer  to  Ohrist  and 
the  Mother.  In4o  the  recesses  on  either  hand,  and  into  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  up  to  the  roofs,  and  down  into  the  canals,  he 
oast  despairing  glances ;  but  chance  there  was  not ;  oapture  was 
certain,  and  then  the— saobifiob  I 

That  moment  he  reached  a  temple  of  the  ancient  construction, — 
properly  speaking,  a  Ofl, — low,  broad,  massive,  in  architecture  not 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  and  with  steps  along  the  whole  front.  He 
took  no  thought  of  its  appearance,  nor  of  what  it  might  oontain ;  he 
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Mw  no  place  of  ref  age  within' ;  his  terror  had  beoome  a  blind,  ion- 
reasoning  madness.  To  escape  the  sacrifice  was  his  sole  impulse ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  would  have  regarded  death  in  any 
form  other  than  at  the  hands  of  the  pabas  as  an  escape.  So  he 
turned,  and  darted  up  the  steps ;  before  his  foremost  pursuer  was 
at  the  bottom,  he  was  at  the  top. 

With  a  glance  he  swept  the  azotecu.  Through  the  wide,  doorless 
entrance  of  a  turret,  he  saw  an  altar  of  stainless  wMte  marble,  dec- 
orated profusely  witii  flowers ;  imagining  there  might  be  pabas  pres- 
ent, and  possibly  devotees,  he  ran  around  the  holy  place,  and  csme 
to  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which  he  passed  to  a  courtyard  bounded 
on  every  side  by  a  colonnade.  A  narrow  doorway  at  his  right 
hand,  full  of  darkness,  offered  him  a  hiding-place. 

In  calmer  mood,  I  doubt  if  the  young  Spaniard  could  have  been 
induced  alone  to  try  the  interior  of  the  Cii.  He  would  at  least  have 
studied  the  building  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  direc- 
tion ;  now,  however,  driven  by  the  terrible  fear,  without  thought 
or  question,  without  precaution  of  any  kind,  taking  no  more  note  of 
distance  than  course,  into  the  doorway,  into  the  ui)known,  head- 
long he  plunged.  „The  darkness  swallowed  him  instantly ;  yet  he 
did  not  abate  his  speed,  for  behind  him  he  heard — at  least  he  fansied 
so— the  swift  feet  of  pursuers.  Either  the  dear  Mother  of  his 
prayers,  or  some  ministering  angel,  had  him  in  keeping  during  the 
blind  flight ;  but  at  last  he  struck  obliguely  against  a  wall ;  in  the 
effort  to  recover  himself,  he  reeled  against  another ;  then  he  meas- 
ured his  length  upon  the  floor,  and  remained  exhausted  and  faiat- 
ingi 
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Thb  page  at  last  awoke  from  his  stupor.  With  difficuliy  he  recalled 
his  wandering  senses.  He  sat  up,  and  was  confronted  everywhere 
by  a  darkness  like  that  in  sealed  tombs.  Oould  he  be  blind  1  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  strained  their  vision ;  he  saw  nothing.  Baffled 
in  the  appeal  to  that  sense,  he  resorted  to  another  ;  he  felt  of  his 
head,  arms,  limbs,  and  was  reassured :  he  not  only  lived,  but,  save 
a  fow  bruises,  was  sound  of  body.  Then  he  extended  the  examina- 
tion ;  he  felt  of  the  floor,  and,  stretching  his  arms  right  and  left, 
discovered  a  wall,  which,  like  the  floor,  was  of  masonry.  The  oold 
stone,  responding  to  the  touch,  sent  its  chill  along  his  sluggish  veins; 
the  dose  air  made  breathing  hard  ;  the  silence,  absolutely  lifeless, 
—and  in  that  respect  so  unlike  what  we  call  silence  in  the  outer 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  time  chosen  by  small  things,  the 
entities  of  the  dust  and  grass  and  winds,  for  their  hymnal  serrioei 
heard  full-toned  in  heaven,  if  not  hgr  iii|-^^e  dead,  atasnant* 
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re8on«nt  silenoe,  suoh  as  haunts  the  depths  of  old  mines  and  Ungeri 
in  the  sunken  crypts  of  abandoned  castles,  awed  and  overwhelmed 
his  soul. 

Where  was  he  1  How  came  he  there  ?  With  head  drooping,  and 
hands  and  arms  resting  limp  upon  the  floor,  weak  in  body  and  spirit, 
he  sat  a  long  time  motionless,  struggling  to  recall  the  past,  which 
came  slowly,  enabling  him  to  see  the  race  again  with  all  its  inci- 
dents :  the  enemy  in  rear,  the  enemy  in  front ;  the  temple  stairs, 
with  their  offer  of  escape  ;  the  aaoteiM,  the  court,  the  dash  into  the 
doorway  under  the  colonnade,— all  came  back  ilowly,  I  say,  brinp;- 
ing  a  dread  that  he  was  lost,  and  that,  in  a  frantic  efl'ort  to  avoid 
death  in  one  form,  he  had  ri;n  open-eyed  to  embrace  it  in  another 
even  more  horrible. 

The  dread  ^ave  him  strength.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
awhile,  straining^  his  memory  to  recall  the  direction  of  the  door  which 
had  admitted  him  to  the  passage.  Oould  he  find  that  door,  he 
would  wait  a  fitting  time  to  slip  from  the  temple ;  for  which  he 
would  trust  th^  Mother  and  waton.  But  now,  what  was  done  must 
needs  be  done  quickly ;  for,  though  but  an  ill-timed  fancy,  he 
thought  he  felt  a  sensation  of  hunger,  indicating  that  he  had  been 
a  long  time  lying  there  ;  how  long,  of  course,  he  knew  not. 

Memory  served  him  badly,  or  rather  not  at  all ;  so  that  nothing 
would  do  now  but  to  feel  hu  way  out.  Oh  for  a  light,  if  only  a 
spark  from  a  gunner's  match,  or  the  moony  gleam  of  a  Cuban  glow- 
worm 1 

As  every  faculty  was  now  alert,  he  was  conscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  tiie  start ;  if  that  were  in  the  wrong  direction,  every  inch 
would  be  from  the  door,  and,  possibly,  toward  his  grave.  First, 
then,  was  he  in  a  hall  or  a  chamber  9  He  hoped  the  former,  for 
then  there  would  be  but  two  directions  from  which  to  choose ;  and 
if  he  took  the  wrong  one,  no  matter ;  he  had  only  to  keep  on  until 
the  fact  was  made  clear  by  the  trial,  and  then  retrace  his  steps. 
*'  Thanks,  0  Holy  Mother  t  In  the  darkness  thou  art  with  thy 
children  no  less  than  in  the  day  1  **  And  with  the  pious  words,  he 
crossed  himself,  forehead  and  breast,  and  set  about  the  work. 

To  find  if  he  were  in  a  paissage, — that  was  the  first  point.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  wall  a|;ain,  and  started  in  the  course  most  likely, 
as  he  believed,  to  take  him  to  the  daylight,  never  before  so  beauti- 
ful to  his  mind. 

The  first  step  suggested  a  danger.  There  might  be  traps  in  the 
floor.  He  had  heara  the  question  often  at  the  camp-fire.  What  is 
done  with  the  bodies  of  the  victims  offered  up  in  the  heathen  wor- 
ship 1  Bome  said  they  were  eaten  ;  others,  that  there  were  vast 
receptacles  for  them  in  the  ungodly  temples^ — miles  and  miles  of 
catacombs,  filled  with  mjrnads  of  bones  of  priests  and  victims.  If 
he  should  step  off  into  a  pit  devoted  to  such  a  use  I  His  hair  bris- 
tled at  the  thought.  Carefully,  slowly,  therefore,  his  hands  pressed 
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agalnit  the  rough  wall,  hUi  itepi  short,  one  foot  advanced  to  feel 
the  way  for  the  other,  io  he  went,  and  luoh  wa^^  the  neoeieitv. 

Soaroely  three  steps  on  he  found  another  dJ<«'iima.  The  wall  sud- 
denly fell  away  under  his  hand }  he  had  oome  to  the  angle  of  a  cor- 
ner. Be  stopped  to  consider.  Should  he  follow  the  wall  in  its 
new  course  t  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  angle  was  made  by  a 
oroflsing  of  passages,  that  he  was  then  in  the  square  of  their  inter- 
section 'f  so  the  chances  of  finding  the  right  outlet  were  three  to 
one  against  him.  He  was  more  tlum  ever  confused.  Uupe  went 
into  low  ebb.  Would  he  oyer  get  out  ?  Had  he  been  miMed  in  the 
old  palace  7  if  hostilities  had  broken  out,  as  intimated  by  the  prince 
Io',  would  his  friends  be  permitted  to  look  for  him  in  the  city  f  The 
king  was  his  friend,  bat,  alasl  his  power  had  been  given  to  another. 
No,  there  was  no  help  fur  him  ;  he  must  stay  there  as  in  his  tomb, 
and  die  of  hunger  and  thirst, — die  slowly,  hour  bv  hour,  minute  by 
minute.  Already  the  fever  of  famine  was  in  his  blood, — next  to  the 
fact  is  the  fancy.  If  his  organism  had  begun  to  consume  itself,  how 
long  could  he  last  t  Never  were  moments  so  precious  to  him.  Each 
one  carried  off  a  fraction  of  the  strength  upon  which  his  escape  de* 
pended ;  each  one  must,  therefore,  be  employed.  No  more  loiter^ 
mg ;  action,  action  I  In  the  darkness  he  looked  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  tearfully  to  the  Mother. 

The  better  to  understand  his  situation,  and  what  he  did,  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  steps  bv  which  he  descended 
into  the  court-yard  faced  the  west ;  and  as,  from  the  court,  he  took 
shelter  in  a  door  to  his  right,  the  passage  must  have  run  due  north. 
When,  upon  recoverv  from  the  faintin^-spell,  he  started  to  regain 
the  door,  he  was  still  in  the  passage,  out  unhappily  followed  its 
continuation  northward ;  every  step,  in  that  course,  consequently, 
was  so  much  into  instead  of  out  of  the  labyrinth.  And  now,  to 
make  the  situation  worse,  he  weakly  clung  to  the  wall,  and  at  the 
comer  turned  to  the  right;  after  which  his  painful,  toilsome 
progress  was  to  the  east,  where  the  chances  were  sure  to  be  com- 
plicated. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  tried  to  pass  throush  a  strange  hall  totally 
darkened,  he  can  imagine  the  young  Spanuurd  in  motion.  Each 
respiration,  each  movement,  was  doubly  loud ;  the  slide  and  shufSe 
of  the  feet,  changing  position,  filled  the  rock-bound  space  with 
echoes,  which,  by  a  cooler  head  than  his,  might  have  been  made 
tell  the  width  and  height  of  the  passage,  and  something  of  its  depth. 
There  were  times  when  the  sounds  seemed  startingly  like  the  noise 
of  another  person  dose  by ;  then  he  would  stop,  lay  hand  on  his 
dagger,  the  only  weapon  he  Lad,  and  listen  nervously,  undetermined 
what  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  movement,  he  came  to  narrow  aper- 
tures at  intervals  in  the  wall,  which  he  surmised  to  be  doors  of 
apartments.  Before  some  of  them  he  paused,  thinking  they  might 
M  occupied ;  but  nothing  came  from  them,  or  was  heard  witmn, 
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but  the  hollow  reTerberationi  natial  to  emptv  ohambera.  The 
onokle  ot  oemant  underfoot  and  the  crevioei  in  the  waH  filled 
with  dust  aiaured  him  that  a  lon^  time  had  passed  since  a  saving 
hand  had  been  there  j  yet  the  evidences  that  the  old  pile  had  once 
been  populous  made  its  present  desertion  all  the  more  impressive. 
Afterwhile  he  began  to  wish  for  the  appearance  of  somebody, 
tiioogh  an  enem^.  Tet  farther  on,  when  the  awful  silence  and 
darkness  fully  kiodled  his  imagination,  and  gave  him  for  compan- 
ionship the  spirits  of  the  pa^anf  who  had  once — how  far  back,  who 
could  say  1— made  the  cells  animate  with  their  prayers  and  orgies, 
the  yearning  for  the  company  of  anything  living  and  susceptible  of 
association  became  almost  insupportable. 

Several  times,  as  he  advanced,  he  came  to  cross  passages.  Of 
the  distance  made,  he  could  form  no  idea.  Once  he  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  at  the  bottom  judged  himself  a  story  below  the 
level  of  the  court  and  street ;  reflecting,  however,  that  he' could  not 
have  dumb  them  on  the  way  in  without  some  knowledge  of  them, 
he  again  paused  for  consideration.  The  end  of  the  passage  was  not 
reached  :  he  *oould  not  say  the  door  he  sought  was  not  there ;  he 
simply  believed  not ;  still  he  resolve*?  to  go  back  to  the  starting- 
point  and  begin  anew. 

He  set  out  bravely,  and  proceeded  with  loss  caution  than  in  com- 
ing. Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  had  njgi^cted  to  count  the  doors 
and  intersecting  ^»a8sage8  along  the  way  ;  ronssquentl^heodiildnot 
identify  the  starting  point  when  he  reached  it.  Merciful  Qod  I  he 
1IKM  now  indeed  LOST ! " 

For  a  time  he  struggled  against  the  conviction ;  but  when  the 
condition  was  actually  realised,  a  paroxysm  seized  him.  He  raised 
hia  hands  wildly,  and  shouted,  02a/  Olat  The  cry  smote  the 
walls  near  by  until  they  rang  again,  and,  flying  down  the  passage, 
died  lingeringly  in  the  many  chambers,  leaving  him  so  shaken  by 
the  discordance  that  he  cowered  nearly  to  the  floor,  as  if,  instead 
of  human  help,  he  had  conjured  a  demon,  and  looked  for  its  instant 
n[>pearanoe.  Summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  again  shouted  the 
ehallenge,  but  with  the  same  result ;  no  reply  except  the  mocking 
echoes,  no  help.  He  was  in  a  tomb,  buried  alive  1  And  at  that 
moment,  resulting  doubtless  from  the  fever  of  mind  and  body,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  first  decided  sensation  of  thirst,  accompanied 
by  the  thought  of  running  water,  cool,  sweet,  and  limpid  ;  as  if  to 
add  to  hia  torture,  he  saw  then,  not  only  that  he  was  immured 
alive,  but  how  and  of  what  he  was  to  die.  Then  also  he  saw  why 
his  enemies  gave  up  the  pursuit  at  the  passage-door.  Lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  Cfk,  out  of  reach  of  help,  groping  here  and  there 
through  the  darkness,  in  hours  condensing  years  of  sufierinp;,  dead, 
finidly,  of  hunger  and  thirst, — was  he  not  as  much  a  victim  as  if 
formally  butchered  by  the  teotwtli  f  And  if,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heaUien  god,  suffering  made  the  saorifioe  appreciable,  when  was 
UkMo  one  more  perfect  t 
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'*  No,  bo/'  he  oried,  **  I  am  a  Ohriatian  in  oare  of  the  Ohristian'i 
God.  I  am  too  youi^,  too  itrong.  I  can  walk  ;  if  need  be,  rn^ ; 
and  there  are  hours  and  days  before  me.  I  will  find  the  door. 
Oonrage,  courage  t  And  thou,  dear,  blessed  Mother  I  if  ever  fhott 
dost  permit  a  shrine  in  the  chapel  of  this  heathen  house,  all  that 
which  the  Seflur  Heman  may  apportion  to  me  thou  shalt  have. 
Hear  my  vow,  O  sweet  Mother,  and  help  me  !  " 

How  manjr  heroisms,  attributed  to  dut^,  or  courage,  or  some  high 
passion,  are  in  fact  due  to  the  utter  hopelessness,  the  blindness  past 
seeing,  the  fainting  of  the  soul  oallisd  despair !  In  that  last  motive 
what  mighty  enei^  I*  How  it  now  nerved  Ortoguilia !  Down  the 
passage  He  went,  and  with  alacrity.  Not  that  he  had  a  plan,  or  with 
the  mind's  eye  even  saw  the  way, — ^not  at  all.  He  went  because  in 
motion  there  was  soothing  to  his  very  despair ;  in  motion  he  could 
make  himself  believe  there  wits  still  a  hope ;  in  motion  he  could 
expect  each  moment  to  hail  the  welcome  door  and  the  glory  of  Uie 
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HOW  THB  HOLT  MOTHBB  HBLPS  HEB  CHILDREN. 

I  DOUBT  not  my  reader  is  gentle,  good,  and  tender>hearted,  easily 
moved  by  tales  of  suffering,  and  nothing-  delighting  in  them  ;  and 
that,  wiin  such  beni^ant  qualities  of  heart  and  such- commendable 
virtues  of  taste,  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  turn  from  following  the  young 
Spaniard,  who  has  now  come  to  be  temporarily  a  hero  of  my  story, 
and  leave  to  the  imagination  the  details  of  the  long  round  of 
misery  he  endured  in  his  wanderings  through  the  interior  of  the 
old  Cii. 

IPlathologists  will  admit  they  are  never  at  fault  or  loss  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cases  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Whether'  considered  as 
disease  or  accident,  their  maiks  are  unmistakable,  and  their  symp- 
toms before  dissolution,  like  their  effects  afterwards,  invariable. 
Both  may  be  simj^ly  described  as  consumption  of  the  body  by  its 
own  organs  ;  precisely  as  if,  to  preserve  life,  one  devoured  his  own 
flesh  and  drank  his  own  blood.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  the 
suicide,  what  time  he  thinks  of  his  crime,  always,  when  possible, 
chooses  some  mode  easier  and  more  expeditious.  The  gradations  to 
the  end  are,  an  intense  desire  for  food  and  drink ;  a  rover,  accom- 
panied by  exquisite  pain  ;  then  delirium  ;  finally,  death.  It  is  in 
the  second  and  third  stages  that  the  peculiarities  showmost  straimely ; 
then  the  mind  cheats  the  body  with  visions  of  Tantalus.  If  the 
sufferer  be  thirst-stricken,  he  is  permitted  to  see  fountains  and 
sparkling  streams,  and  water  in  draughts  and  rivers ;  if  he  be  starv- 
ing, the  same  mocking  f&ncy  spreads  Apician  feasts  before  his  eyes, 
and  Btimolatee  the  intolerable  misery  by  the  sight  and  scent  ckI  all 
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things  delicious  and  appetising.  I  have  had  persoual  ezperienoe  ol 
the  anguish  and  delusions  of  which  I  speak.  I  know  what  tliey  are. 
I  pray  the  dear  Mother,  who  has  us  all  in  holy  oare,  to  keep  them 
far  from  my  gentle  friends. 


A  day  and  night  in  the  temple, — another  day  and  night, — morn- 
ing of  the  tliird  day,  and  we  discover  the'pa^e  sitting  upon  the  last 
of  a  flight  of  steps.  No  water,  no  food  in  all  that  time.  He  slept 
once  ;  how  long,  he  did  not  know.  A  stone  floor  does  not  conduce 
to  rest  even  where  there  is  sleep.  All  that  tin&e,  too,  the  wearisome 
search  for  the  door  ;  groping  alonff  the  wall,  feeling  the  way  ell  by 
ell ;  always  at  fault  and  lost  utterly.  His  condition  can  be  uitd»^r- 
stoud  almost  without  the  aid  of  description.  He  sits  on  the  step  in 
a  kind  of  stupor ;  his  cries  for  hel^  have  become  a  dull,  unmeaning 
moan  ;  before  him  pass  the  fantasies  of  food  and  water ;  and  could 
the  light — the  precious,  beautiful  light,  so  Ipng  sought,  so  earnestly 
prayed  and  struggled  for— fall  upon  him,  we  should  have  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  the  gsty  youth  who,  in  the  market,  sported  his  velvet  cloak 
and  feathered  bonnet,  and  half  disdainfully  flashed  the  royal  signet 
in  the  faces  of  the  wondering  merchants, —the  picture  of  a  des- 
pairing creature  whom  much  misery  was  rapidly  bringing  down  to 
death. 

And  of  his  thoughts,  or  rather,  the  vi^aries  that  had  taken  the 
place  of  thoughts, — ah,  how  well  they  can  be  divined  I    Awhile 
given  to  the  far-off  native  land,  and  the  loved  ones  there, — ^land  and 
k>ved  ones  never  again  to  be  seen  ;  then  to  the  New  World,  full 
of  all  things  strange  ;  but  mostly  to  his  situation,  lost  so  hopeless- 
ly, suffering  so  dreadfully.    There  were  yet  ideas  of  escape,  reawak- 
enings  of  the  energy  of  despair,  but  less  frequent  every  hour  ;  in- 
deed, he  was  becoming  submissive  to  the  fate.    He  prayed,  also ; 
but  his  prayers  had  more  relation  to  the  life  to  come  than  to  this 
one.     To  die  without  Christian  right,  to  leave  hix  bones  in  such  un- 
hallowed place  I  O,  for  one  shriving  word  from  Father  Bartolom6. 
In  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness,  and  of  the  sighs  and  sobs  and 
tears  which  were  its  actual  expression,  suddenly  the  ceiling  over- 
head and  all  the  rugged  sides  of  the  passage  above  the  line  of  the 
upper  step  of  the  stairway  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  sittiuf^ 
were  illumined  by  a  faint  red  glow  of  light.     He  started  to  his 
feet.     Gould  it  be?    Was  it  not  a  delusion  1    Were  not  his  eyes 
deceiving  him  9    in  the  darkness  he  had  seen  banquets,  and  the 
chambers  thereof,  and  had  lieard  the  gurgle  of  pouring  wine  and 
water.     Was  not  this  a  similar  trick  of  the  imagination  1  or  had 
the  Blessed  Mot  her  at  last  heard  his  supplications. 

He  looked  steadily  ;  the  glow  deepened.     O  wondrous  charm  of 
Ufa  I     To  be,  after  dying  so  uearfy,   brought  back    with  such 
-  ilirength,  lo  quickly,  and  by  such  a  crifld  t 
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While  he  looked,  hii  donbta  oaye  wav  to  oertainty.  Light 
there  wm, — essential,  revealing,  beaatiful  light.  He  olasped  'nil 
hands,  and  the  team  of  despair  became  tears  of  joy  ;  all  the  hopes 
of  his  being,  which,  in  the  dreary  hours  just  passed,  had  gone  out 
as  stars  go  behind  a  Bpreading  cloud,  rose  up  whirring,  like  a 
flock  of  startled  birds,  and  filHng  all  his  heart,  once  more  endued 
him  with  strengtn  of  mind  and  body.  He  passed  his  hands  across 
his  eyes  :  still  the  light  remained.  Surer  than  a  fantasy,  good  as 
a  miracle,  there  it  was,  growing  brighter,  and  approachinff,  and 
Uiat,  too,  by  the  very  passage  in  which  he  was  standing  ;  whether 
borne  by  man  or  spirit,  friend  or  foe,  it  would  speedily  reach  the 
head  of  the  steps,  and  then — 

Out  of  the  very  oertainty  of  aid  at  hand,  a  reaction  of  feeling 
came.  A  singular  caution  seized  him.  What  if  those  bearing  the 
light  were  enemies  ?  Through  the  glow  dimly  lighting  the  pturt  of 
the  passage  below  the  stairway,  he  looked  eagerly  fojr  a  place  of  con- 
cealment. Actually,  though  starving,  the  prospect  of  relief  Med 
him  with  all  the  instincts  of  life  renewed.  A  door  caught  his  eye. 
He  ran  to  the  'cell,  and  hid,  but  in  position  to  see  whomsoever 
might  pass.  He  had  no  purpose  :  he  would  wait  and  see, — that 
was  all 

The  light  approached  slowly,— in  his  suspense,  how  slowly  ! 
Qraduidly  the  glow  in  the  passage  became  a  fair  illumination. 
There  were  no  sounds  of  feet,  no  forerunning  echoes  ;  the  coming 
was  noiseless  as  that  of  spirits.  Out  of  the  door,  nevertheless,  he 
thrust  his  head,  in  time  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man  on  the  upper 
step,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  half  wrapped  in  a  cotton  cloak,  and 
carrying  a  broad  wooden  tray  or  waiter,  covered  with  what  seemed 
table-ware  ;  the  whole  brought  boldly  into  view  by  the  glare  of  a. 
lamp  fastened,  like  a  miller's,  to  his  forehead. 

The  man  was  alone  ;  with  that  observation,  Orteguilia  drew 
back,  and  waited,  his  hand  upon  his  dagger.  He  trembled  with 
excitement.  Here  was  an  instrument  of  escape  ;  what  should  he 
do  ?  If  he  exposed  himself  suddenly,  mi^ht  not  the  stranser  drop 
his  burden,  and  run,  and  in  the  race  extinffuish  the  lamp!  If  he 
attacked,  might  he  not  have  to  kill  ?  Yet  the  chance  must  not  be 
lost.    Life  depended  upon  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  precious  as  life. 

The  man  descended  the  steps  carefully,  and  drew  near  the  cell 
door.  Orteguilia  held  his  breath.  The  stepping  of  bare  feet  became 
distinct.  A  gleam  of  light,  almost  blinduig,  flashed  through  the 
doorway,  and,  narrow  at  first  but  rapidly  widening,  beffan  to  wheel 
across  the  floor.  At  length  the  cell  filled  with  brightness;  the 
stranger  was  passing  the  door,  not  a  yard  away. 

The  yonng  Spaniard  beheld  an  old  man,  haSi  naked,  and  bearing^ 
a  tray.    That  he  was  a  servant  was  dear ;  that  there  was  no  dan^' 
to  be  apprehended  from  him  was  equally  clear :  he  was  too  old. 
These  were  the  observations  of  a  glance.    From  the  unshorn,  on- 
ihaven  head  tnd  f aoei  the  eyes  ol  the  Ud  dropped  to  the  tray ;  at 
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th*  Mune  initaat,  tiia  imAll  of  meat  fresh  Arom  the  ooali,  Mlaiad 
him.  mixed  with  the  aroma  of  ohooolate,  atill  smoking,  and  sweeter 
to  the  starving  fugitive  than  inoense  to  a  devotee.  Another  note : 
the  servant  was  carrying  a  meal  to  somebody,  his  master  or  mis- 
tress. Still  another  note  :  the  temi/I;,  was  inhabited,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  near  bv.  The  impulse  to  rush  out  and  snatch  the 
tray,  and  eat  and  drink,  was  almost  irresistible.  The  urgency  there 
is  in  a  parched  throat,  and  in  a  stomach  three  days  empty,  cannot 
be  imagined.    Tet  he  restrained  himself. 

The  lamp,  the  food,  the  human  being— the  three  thinffs  moist  de- 
sirable—had come,  and  were  going;  and  the  page  still  undetermined 
what  to  do.  Instinct  and  hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  dread  of  the 
darkness,  and  of  the  death  so  lately  imminent,  moved  him  to  fol- 
low, and  he  obeyed.  He  had  cunning  enough  left  to  take  ofi  his 
boots.  That  done,  he  stepped  into  the  passage,  and,  moving  a  few 
paces  behind,  put  himself  in  the  guidance  of  the  servant,  sustained 
by  a  hope  that  daylight  and  liberty  were  but  a  short  way  off. 

For  a  hundred  steps  or  more  the  man  went  his  way,  when  he 
came  to  a  g#eat  flat  rock  or  flag  cumbering  the  passage ;  there  he 
stopped,  and  set  down  the  tray ;  and  taking  the  lamp  from  the 
fastening  on  his  head,  he  knelt  by  the  side  of  a  trap,  or  doorway, 
in  the  floor.     Orteguilla  stopped  at  the  same  time,  drawing,  as  a 

Srecaution,  close  to  the  left  wall.  Immediately  he  heard  the  tink- 
ng  of  a  bell,  which  he  took  to  be  a  signal  to  some  one  in  a  cham- 
ber below.  His  eyes  fixed  hungrily  upon  the  savory  viands.  He 
saw  the  slave  fasten  a  rope  to  'the  tray,  and  begin  to  lower  it 
through  the  trap ;  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  contact  with  the  floor 
beneath  :  still  he  was  unresolved.  The  man  arose  lamp  in  hand, 
and  without  more  ado,  as  if  a  familiar  task  were  finished,  started 
in  return.  And  now  the  two  must  come  within  reach  of  each  other  ; 
now  the  page  must  discover  himself  or  be  discovered.  Should  he 
remain  %  Was  not  retreat  merely  going  back  into  the  terrible  laby- 
rinth? He  debated  ;  and  while  he  delated,  chance  came  along  and 
took  control.  The  servant,  relieved  of  his  load,  widked  swiftly, 
trying,  while  in  motion,  to  replace  the  lamp  over  his  forehead  ;  fail- 
ing in  that  he  stopped  ;  and  as  fortune  ordered,  stopped  within  two 
steps  of  the  fugitive.  A  moment, — and  the  old  man  s  e^es,  dull  aa 
they  were,  became  transfixed  ;  then  the  lamp  fell  from  his  hand  and 
rolled  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  scream,  he  darted  forward  in  a 
flight'whioh  the  object  of  his  fear  could  not  hope  to  outstrip.  The 
lamp  went  out,  and  darkness  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  and  leaped 
from  the  walls,  reclaiming  everything.  '* 

Orteguilla  stood  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortune.  All  the  former 
horrors  returaed  to  plague  him.  He  upbraided  himself  for  irreso- 
lution. Why  allow  the  man  to  escape  ?  Why  not  seize,  or,  at  least, 
•peak  to  him  t  The  chance  had  been  sent,  he  could  now  see,  by 
Wfr  Holy  Mother  j  would  she  send  another  ?    If  not,  and  he  died 
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there,  who  would  be  to  blame  bat  himself  t  He  wrong  hie  haada, 
and  gave  way  to  bitter  tears.  ; 

Eventaally  the  unintermitting  craving  of  hunger  aronaed  him  by 
a  lively  anggestion.  The  smell  of  the  meat  and  ohooolate  haunted 
him.  What  had  become  of  them  ?  Then  he  remembered  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  and  their  disappearance  through  the  trap.  There 
they  were  ^  and  more, — somebody  was  there  enjoying  them  I  Why 
not  have  his  share  ?  Ay,  though  he  fought  for  it  t  Should  an  in- 
fidel feed  while  a  Ohristian  starved  ?  The  thought  lent  him  new 
strength.  Such  could  not  be  God's  will.  Then,  as  often  happois, 
indignation  begat  a  certain  shrewdness  to  discern  points,  and  put 
them  togetiier.  The  temple  was  not  vacant,  as  he  at  first  feaied. 
Indeed,  its  tenants  were  thereabouts.  Neither  was  'he  alone ;  on 
the  floor  below,  he  had  neighbors.  **  Ave,  Maria  1  **  he  cried,  and 
crossed  himself. 

flis  neighbors,  he  thought, — advancins  to  another  conclusion, — 
his  neighbors,  whoever  tnev  were,  had  communication  with  the 
world ;  otherwise,  they  would  periui,  as  he  was  perishuig.  More- 
over, ihe  old  servant  was  the  medium  of  the  communication,  and 
would  certainly  come  aaain.    Courage,  courage! 

A  sense  of  comfort,  derived  from  the  bare  idea  of  neighborship 
with  something  human,  for  the  time  at  least,  lulled  him  into  for- 
getf ulness  of  misery. 

Upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  went  to  the  great  stone,  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  trap. 

"  Sakado  I  Soy  aahmdo  /  I  am  saved  t "  And  with  tears  of  joy 
he  rapturously  repeated  the  sweet  salutation  of  the  angels  to  the 
Yirffin.     The  tpace  helow  vxu  lighted  I 

1%e  light,  as  he  discovered  upon  a  second  look,  came  through 
curtains  stretched  across  a  passage  similar  to  the  one  he  was  in,  and 
was  faint,  but  enough  to  olBclose  two  objects,  the  siffht  of  which 
toucljed  him  with  a  fierce  delight, — the  tray  on  the  floor,  its  con- 
tents untouched,  and  a  rope  ladder  by  which  to  descend. 

He  lost  no  time  now.  Placing  his  dagger  between  his  teeth,  he 
swung  ofl",  though  with  some  trouble,  and' landed  safely.  At  hia 
feet;  then,  lay  a  repast  to  satisfy  the  daintiest  appetite,— fish,  white 
bread,  chocolate,  in  silver  cups  and  beaten  into  honeyed  foam,  and 
fruits  from  vine  and  tree.  Me  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  to 
Heaven,  and,  as  became  a  pious  Spaniard,  restrained  the  maladies 
that  afflicted  him,  while  he  said  the  old  PaternoBter,^lear,  hallowed 
utterance  taught  him  in  childhood  by  the  mother  who,  but  for  this 
godsend,  would  have  lost  him  forever.  Then  he  stooped  to  help 
himself,  and  while  his  hand  was  upon  the  bread  the  curtain  partec^ 
and  he  saw,  amidst  a  flood  of  UgM  pouring  in  over  her  head  and 
shoulders, «  girl,  very  young  and  very  beautiful. 
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OHAPTER  VIII. 

tHM   FABA'b  ANOKU 

Ir  I  were  writing  a  tale  leu  true,  or  were  at  all  aooompliihed  in  the 
charming  art  of  the  ■tory^teller,  which  hae  come  to  he  regarded  aa 
but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet,  possibly  I  could  have  disguised 
the  incidents  of  the  preceding  chapters  so  as  to  ha^  checked  antioi> 
patioti.  But  many  pages  back  the  reader  no  doubt  discovered  that 
the  G<i  in  which  the  page  took  shelter  was  that  of  Quetaal' ;  and 
now,  while  to  believe  1  could,  by  any  arrangement  or  oonoeit  con< 
sistent  with  truth,  agreeably  surprise  a  friend,  I  must  admit  that 
he  is  a  dull  witling  who  failed,  at  the  parting  of  the  curtain  as 
above  given,  ,to  recognize  the  child  of  the  paba, — Tecetl,  to  whom, 
beyond  peradventure,  the  memory  of  all  who  follow  me  to  this 
point  has  often  returned,  in  tender  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  an 
insanity  so  strange  or — as  the  raritic  must  decide — a  philosophy  so 
orueL 

Now,  however,  she  glides  again  into  the  current  of  my  story,  one 
of  those  windless  waSs  whioh  we  have  all  at  one  time  or  another 
seen,  and  which,  if  not  from  heaven,  as  their  purity  and  beauty  sug- 
gest,  are,  at  least,  ready  to  be  wafted  there. 

I  stop  to  say  that,  during  the  months  past,  as  before,  her  life  had 
gone  sweetly,  pleasantly,  without  ruffle  or  labor  or  care  or  sickness, 
or  division,  even,  into  hours  and  days  and  nights, — a  flowinff  on- 
ward, like  time, — an  existence  so  serenely  perfect  as  not  to  oe  a 
subject  of  consciousness.  Het  occupation  was  a  round  of  gentle 
ministrations  to  the  paba.  Her  eiperienoe  was  still  limited  to*  the 
chamber,  its  contents  and  expositions.  If  the  philosophy  of  the 
venerable  mystic — that  Ignorance  of  humanity  is  happiness — ^was 
correct,  then  was  she  happy  aa  mortal  can  be,  for  as  yet  she  had 
not  seen  a  human  being  other  than  himself.  Her  pleasure  was  still 
to  chatter  and  chirrup  with  the  friendly  birds  ;  or  to  gather  flowers 
and  fashion  them  into  wreaths 'and  garlands  to  be  offered  at  the 
altar  uf  the  god  to  whom  she  herself  had  been  so  relentlessly  de- 
voted ;  or  to  lie  at  rest  upon  the  couch,  and  listen  to  the  tinkling 
voices  of  the  fountain,  or  join  in  their  melody.  And  as  I  do  not 
know  why,  in  speaking  of  her  life,  I  should  be  silent  as  to  that  part 
which  is  lost  in  slumber,  particularly  when  the  allusion  will  help  me 
illustrate  her  matchless  innocenoy  of  nature,  T  will  say,  further, 
that  sleep  came  to  her  as  to  chilchren,  irregularly  and  in  the  midst 
of  pla^i  and  waking  was  followed  by  no  interval  of  heaviness,  or 
brooding  over  a  dauy  task,  or  bracing  the  soul  for  a  duty.  In  fact, 
she  waa  lUU  «  ^hild ;  though  not  to  |be  t)io^gbt  dealing  with  any- 
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thiof  Mn|»hlfl^  I  will  add,  that  in  the  montha  past  aha  had  In  haight 
beoome  quite  womanly,  while  the  tone  cA  her  yoice  had  gainedfaa 
equally,  jmd  her  figure  a  fulness  indioatiTe  of  quick  maturitv. 

Nor  bad  the  "World"  undergone  vaj  chanoe.  The  unirenal 
ezpoaition  on  the  waUa  and  ceiling  remained  the  same  surnasaing 
marvel  of  art.  At  stated  periods  workmen  had  come,  and,  tnrougn 
the  shaft  constructed  for  the  purpose,  like  those  in  deep  minea, 
lifted  to  the  akoUai  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  showed  signs  of  suflTer- 
ing  for  the  indispensable  sun  ;  but  as,  on  such  occasions,  others 
were  let  down,  and  rolled  to  the  vacant  places,  there  was  never  an 
abatement  of  the  garden  freshness  that  prevailed  in  the  chamber. 
The  noise' of  the  work  disturbed  the  birds,  but  never  Tecetl, 
whose  spirit  during  tiie  time  was  under  the  mesmeric  Will  of  the 
paba. 

There  was  a  narticular,  however,  in  which  the  god  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  house  in  keeping  had  not  been  so  gracious.  A 
few  days  before  the  paae  appeared  at  the  door,— exactness  requires 
me  to  say  tiie  day  of  the  paba's  last  interview  with  Guatamozin, — 
Mualox  came  down  from  the  sanctuary  in  an  unusual  state  of  mind 
and  body.  He  was  silent  and  exhausted  ;  his  knees  tottered,  as, 
with  never  a  smile  or  pleasant  word,  or  kiss  in  reply  to  the  saluta- 
tion he  received,  he  went  to  the  couch  to  lie  down.  He  seemed 
like  one  asleep ;  yet  he  did  not  sleep,  but  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed 
vaoantljr  on  the  ceiling,  his  hand  idly  stroking  his  beard. 

In  vain  Tecetl  plied  all  her  little  arts ;  she  san^;  to  him,  caressed 
him,  brought  her  vases  and  choicest  flowers  and  sweetest  sinking- 
birds,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  the  fair,  good  Quet- 
zal',— a  topic  llieretofore  of  never-failing  interest  to  the  holy  man. 

She  had  never  known  sickness, — so  kindly  had  the  god  dealt  by 
her.  Her  acquaintance  with  infirmity  of  any  kind,  was  limited  to 
the  fatigue  of  play,  and  the  weariness  of  tending  floMrers  and  birds. 
Her  saddest  experience  had  been  to  see  the  latter  sicken  and  die. 
AU  her  further  Imowledge  of  death  was  when  it  came  and  touched 
a  plant,  withering  leaf  and  bud.  To  die  was  the  end  of  such  things ; 
but  they — the  paba  and  herself — were^ot  as  such  :  they  were  above 
death ;  Quetztu'  was  immortal,  and,  happy  souk !  they  were  to 
serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  Possessed  of  such  faith,  she  was  not 
alarmed  by  the  good  man's  condition  ;  on  the  contrary,  taking  his 
silence  as  a  wish  to  be  let  alone,  she  turned  and  sought  her  amuse- 
ments. 

And  as  to  his  ailment.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  broken  heart, 
his  was  broken.  He  had  lived,  as  noticed  before,  for  a  single  pur- 
pose, hope  of  which  had  kept  him  alive,  survivor  of  a  mighty  broth- 
erhood. That  hope  the  'tzm  in  the  last  interview  took  away  with 
him  ;  and  an  old  man  without  a  hope  is  already  dead. 

Measuring  time  in  the  chamber  by  its  upper-world  divisions,  noon 
and  night  came,  and  still  the  paba  la^  in  the  dismal  coma.  Twiee 
the  slave  had  appeared  at  the  door  with  the  customary  meals.    Te> 
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oetl  heard  and  anawend  hia  aignala.    Meantime,— lait  and  heaTteat 

of  miafortunea,— the  fire  of  the  temple  went  out.    When  th^  aadsed 

flame  waa  firat  kindled  ia  not  known )  relighted  at  the  end  of  the  laal 

great  cycle  of  fifty-two  yean,  howerer.  it  had  burned  ever  dnoe, 

aerred  Dy  the  paba.    Tear  after  year  hia  atepa,  aaoending  and  de- 

aoending,  had  grown  feebler  ;  now  they  utterly  failed.     **  Where  ia 

the  fire  on  the  old  Ctl"  aaked  the  night- watohera  of  each  other. 

**  Dead,"  waa  the  answer.     <'  Then  ia  Moalox  dead.** 

»      And  atill  another  day  like  the  other ;  and  at  ita  oloae  the  faded 

handa  of  the  aufilsrer  dropped  upon  hia  breaat.    Many  timea  did  Te« 

\  cetl  come  to  the  couch,  and  speak  to  him,  and  call  him  father,  and 

■  oflTer  him  food  and  drink,  and  go  away  unnoticed.     '*  He  ia  with 

Quetzal',"  ahe  would  say  to  heraelf  and  the  birds.     "  How  the  dear 

god  lovea  him  1  ** 

Yet  another,  the  fourth  day ;  atill  the  sleep,  now  become  a  like- 
neaa  of  death.  And  Tecetl, — she  missed  his  voice,  and  the  love- 
look  of  his  great  eyes,  and  h\\  fondnesses  of  touch  and  amile ;  ahe 
missed  his  pfesence,  also.  True,  he  waa  there,  but  not  with  her ; 
he  waa  witn  Quetaal*.  Strange  that  they  should  forget  her  so  long  1 
She  hovered  around  the  oouch,  a  little  jealoua  of  the  god,  and  du- 
qnieted,  though  ahe  knew  not  by  what.  She  waa  very,  very  lone- 
aome. 

And  in  that  time  what  auspense  would  one  familiar  with  perils 
have  suffered  in  her  situation  !  If  the  paba  dies,  what  will  become 
ct  her  9  We  know  aomewhat  of  the  diffioultjiea  of  the  passages  in  the 
OtL  Oan  ahe  find  the  way  out  alone  1  The  slave  will,  doubtless, 
continue  to  bring  food  to  the  door,  so  that  ahe  may  not  atarve  ;  and 
at  the  fountain  she  will  get  drink.  Suppose,  therefore,  the  supplies 
ootne  for  vears,  and  ahe  live  so  long :  how  will  the  solitude  aiffeot 
her  1  We  know  ita  results  upon  prisoners  accustomed  to  aociety ;  but 
that  is  not  her  caae :  she  never  Knew  society,  ita  sweets  or  sorrows. 
With  her  the  human  life  of  the  great  outside  world  is  not  a  thine  of 
conjecture,  or  of  dreams,  hopes,  and  fears,  aa  the  future  life  witii  a 
Ohnstian ;  she  does  not  even  know  there  is  such  a  state  of  being. 
Ohangea  will  take  place  in  the  chamber ;  the  birda  and  plants,  all  of 
life  there  besides  herself,  will  die ;  the  body  of  the  good  man, 
trough  sickening  stagea  of  decay,  wUl  return  to  the  dust,  leaving  a 
ghaatly  skeleton  on  the  couch.  Consequently,  hers  will  come  to  be 
a  solitude  without  relief,  without  amusement  or  occupation  or  so* 
ciely,  and  with  but  few  memoriea,  and  nothing  to  rest  a  hope  upon. 
Otoi  a  mind  support  itself,  any  more  than  a  Ix^y  I  In  other  words, 
if  Mualox  dies,  now  long  untU  ahe  becomea  what  it  were  charity  to 
kill  I  Ah^  never  mortal  more  dependent  or  more  terribly  threaten- 
ed 1  Yet  ahe  saw  neither  the  cloud  nor  ita  shadow,  but  followed  her 
paatimea  aa  usual,  and  awng  her  little  aongs,  and  uept  when  tired,— 
»  aimple-hearted  child. 

X  am  not  an  abstractionist ;  and  the  reader,  whom  I  dharitably 
t«ki  to  bt  whtti  I  am  ia  that  respeoti  haa  ceaaoa  tobtthankfd ;  fw 
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the  thonffhl  of  thb  girl,  ao  strangely  eduoated,— ff  the  word  may 
be  so  applied,— this  pretty  plaTthuig  of  a  fortane  so«ooentrio,'ODisna 
the  gates  of  many  a  misty  field  of  metaphysics.  But  I  pass  toem 
by,  and,  following  the  lead  of  my  story,  proceed  to  say  that,  in  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  di^  of  the  paba's  sickness,  the  bell,  as  usual, 
announced  the  last  meal  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Tecetl  went 
to  the  couch,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  the  sleeper's  neck,  tried 
to  wake  him ;  but  ne  lay  still,  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  apart,— in 
appearance,  he  was  dying. 

"  Father,  father, — ^why  do  you  stay  away  so  long  t "  she  said. 
**  Oome  back,-— speak  to  me, — say  one  word,— call  me  once  more  I " 

The  dull  ear  heard  not ;  the  hand  used  to  caressing  was  stilL 

Tenderly  she  smoothed  the  white  beard  upon  his  breast. 

*'  Is  Quets»r  angry  with  me  1  I  love  him.  Tell  him  how  lonely 
I  am,  and  that  the  oirds  are  not  enough  to  keep  me  happy  wheu 
you  stay  so  long ;  tell  him  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  Ask  him  to  let 
you  oome  back  now." 

Tet  no  answer. 

'*  O  Quetzal',  fair,  beautiful  god  1  hear  me,"  she  continued. 
"  Your  finger  is  on  his  lips,  or  he  would  speak.  Your  veil  is  over 
hb  eyes,  or  he  would  see  me.  I  am  his  child,  and  love  him  so 
much ;  and  he  is  hungry,  and  here  are  bread  and  meat.  Let  him 
come  for  a  little  while,  and  I  will  love  you  more  than  ever. ' 

And  so  she  prayed  and  promised,  but  in  vain.  Quetzal'  was 
obdurate.  With  tears  fast  flowing,  she  arose,  and  stood  by  the 
couch,  and  gaaed  upon  the  face  now  sadly  changed  by  the  long 
abstinence.  And  as  she  looked,  there  came  upon  her  own  face  a 
new  expression,  that  which  the  very  young  always  have  when  at 
the  side  of  the  dying, — half  dread,  half  curiosity, — wonder  at  the 
manifestation,  awe  of  the  power  that  invokes  it, — the  look  we  can 
imagine  on  the  countenance  of  a  simple  soul  in  the  presence  of 
Death  interpreting  himself. 

At  last  she  turned  away,  and  went  to  the  door.  Twice  she  hesi- 
tated  and  looked  back.  Wherefore  1  Was  she  pondering  the 
mystery  of  the  deep  sleep,  or  expecting  the  sleeper  to  awake,  or 
listening  to  the  whisper  ot  a  premonition  fainter  m  her  ears  than 
the  vuioe  of  the  faintest  brenz  j  1  She  went  on,  nevertheless ;  she 
reached  the  door,  and  drew  the  curtain ;  and  there,  in  the  full  light, 
was  Orteguilla. 

That  we  may  judge  the  impression,  let  us  recall  what  kind  of 
vouth  the  page  was.  I  never  saw  him  myself,  but  those  who  knew 
him  well  have  told  me  he  was  a  handsome  fellow  ;  tall,  graceful, 
snd  in  manner  and  feature  essentially  Spanish.  He  wore  at  the 
time  the  bonnet  and  jaunty  feather,  and  the  purple  mantle,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  under  that  a  close  black  jerkin,  with  hose 
to  ccwrespond  ;  half  boots,  usual  to  the  period,  and  a '  crimson 
sash  about  the  waist,  its  fringed  ends  hanging  down  the  left  side, 
•ompleted  his  attire.    Altogether,  a  goodly  young  man ;  not  asgaji 
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probably,  m  some  then  loitering  amongst  the  aXamedaH  of  Seville ; 
for  ron^  service  long  continued  had  tarnished  his  finery  an4  abused 
his  complexion,  to  say' nothing  of  the  imprints  of  present  suffering ; 
yet  he  was  enouffh  so  to  excite  admiration  in  eyes  older  than  Tei- 
oetl's,  and  more  familiar  with  the  race. 

The  two  gazed  at  each  other,  wonder  struck. 

**  Holy  IVfi^ther  "  exclaimed  Orteguilla,  the  bread  in  his  hand. 
**  Into  what  world  have  I  been  brought  ?  Is  this  a  spirit  thou  hast 
sent  me  9  ** 

In  his  eyes,  she  was  an  angel  j  in  hers,  he  was  more.  She  went 
to  him,  and  knelt,  and  said,  *' Quetzal',  dear  Quetzal', — beautiful 

Sod  !  You  are  coiue  to  bring  my  father  back  to  me.  He  is  asleep 
y  the  fountain." 

In  her  eyes,  the  page  was  a  god. 

The  paba's  description  of  Quetzal'  had  given  her  the  ideal  of  a 
youth  like  Orteguilla.  Of  late,  moreover,  he  had  been  constantly 
expected  from  Tlapallan,  his  isle  uf  the  blest;  indeed^  he  had  come, 
— so  the  father  said.  And  the  house  was  his.  Whither  would  he 
go,  if  not  there?  So,  from  tradition  oft  repeated,  from  desi- rip- 
tions  colored  by  passionate  love,  she  knew  the  god  ;  and  as  to  the 
man, — between  the  image  and  his  maker  there  is  a  likeness  ;  so 
saith  a  book  holier  than  the  teoamoxtli. 

The  page,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  witty  and  burewd,  and  acquainted 
well  with  the  world  ;  hia  iirst  impression  went  quickly  ;  her  voice 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  come  to  any  spirit  land.  The  pangs 
of  hunger,  for  the  moment  forgotten,  returned,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  their  urgency,  and  began  to  eat  as 
heroes  in  romances  never  do.  When  the  edge  of  his  appetite  was 
dulled,  and  he  could  think  of  something  else,  an  impulse  of  court- 
esy moved  him,  and  he  said, — 

"  I  crave  thy  pardon,  fair  mistress.  I  have  been  so  much  an 
animal  as  to  forget  that  this  food  is  thino,  and  required  to  subsist 
iliee,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  inhabiting  here.  I  aidmit,  moreover, 
that  orditiarily  the  invitation  should  proceed  from  the  owner  of 
the  feast ;  but  claim  thy  own,  and  partake  with  me  ;  else  it  may 
befall  that  in  my  great  hunger  thy  share  will  be  wanting.    Fail  to. 


I  pray  thee." 

St 


Hill  kneeling,  she  stared  at  him,  and,  folding  her  hands  vmoj^L 
her  breast,  replied,  "  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  am  his  servant  Let 
him  speak  so  that  I  may  understand." 

*'  For  eierto  I — it  is  true  !  What  knoweth  she  of  my  mother 
tongue ) " 

And  thereupon,  in  the  Aztecan,  he  asked  her  to  help  herself. 

**  No,"  said  she.  *'  The  house  and  all  belong  to  you.  I  am  glad 
you  have  come." 

**  Mine  ?    Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ? " 

"  The  good  god  of  my  father,  to  whom  I  say  all  my  prayers,— 
Quetaal'  P* 
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*'  Quetzal*,  Quetzal'  i  **  he  repeated,  looking  steadily  in  her  face ; 
then,  as  if  assured  that  he  understood  her,  he  took  one  of  the'ffob« 
lets  of  chocolate,  and  tried  to  drink,  but  failed ;  the  liquid  nad 
been  beaten  into  foam. 

*<  In  the  world  I  come  from,  good  girl,**  he  said,  replacing  the 
cup,  "  people  find  need  of  water,  which,  just  now, would  be  sweeter 
to  my  tongue  than  all  the  honey  in  the  valley.  Oanst  thou  give  me 
a  drink  r» 

She  arose,  and  answered  eagerly,  "  Yes,  at  the  fountain.  Let 
us  go.     By  this  time  my  father  is  a\?ake." 

"So,  so  t "  he  said  to  himself.  *'  Her  father,  indeed  I  I  have 
eaten  his  supper  or  dinner,  according  to  the  time  of  day  outside, 
and  he  may  not  be  as  civil  as  his  daughter.  *  will  first  know  some- 
thing about  him."  And  he  asked,  ^*  Your  father  is  old,  is  he 
not?" 

**  His  beard  and  hair  are  very  white.  They  have  always  been 
so.** 

Again  he  looked  at  her  doubtingly.    "  Always,  said  you  f  " 

"  Always." 

*<Is  he  a  priest  1" 

She  smiled,  and  asked,  "  Does  not  Quetzal'  know  his  own  ser- 
vant?" 

**  Has  he  company  ?  " 

"  The  birds  may  be  with  him." 

He  quit  eating,  and,  much  puzzled  by  the  answer,  reflected. 

"  Birds,  birds  1    Am  I  so  near  daylight  and  freedom  ?    Grant  it, 

0  Blessed  Mother  1 "    And  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 

Then  Tecetl  said,  earnestly,  "  Now  that  you  haye  eaten,  good 
Quetzal',  come  and  let  us  go  to  my  father.'* 

Orteguilla  made  up  his  mind  speedily  ;  he  could  not  do  worse 
than  go  back  the  way  he  came  ;  and  the  light  here  was  so  beauti- 
ful, and  the  darkness  there  so  terrible  :  and  here  was  company. 
Just  then,  also,  as  a  further  inducement,  he  heard  the  whistle  of 
a  bird,  and  fancied  he  distinguished  the  smell  of  flowers. 

"  A  garden,"  he  said,  in  his  soul, — "  a  garden,  and  birds,  and 
liberty  1 "  The  welcome  thought  thrilled  him  inexpressibly.  "  Yes, 

1  will  go  ; "  and,  aloud,  *'  I  am  ready." 

Thereupon  she  took  his  hand,  and  put  the  curtains  aside,  and  led 
him  into  the  paba's  World,  never  but  once  before  seen  by  a 
stranger. 

This  time  forethought  had  not  gone  in  advance  to  prepare  for 
the  visitor.  The  maator's  eye  was  dim,  and  his  careful  hand  still, 
in  the  sleep  by  the  fountain.  The  neglect  that  darkened  the  fire 
on  the  turret  was  gloaming  the  lamps  in  the  chamber  ;  one  by  one 
they  had  gone  out,  as  all  would  have  gone  but  for  Tecetl,  to  whom 
the  darkness  and  the  shadows  were  hated  enemies.  Nevertheless, 
the  light,  falling  suddenly  upon  eyes  so  long  filled  with  blackness 
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as  his  had  been,  waa  blinding  bright,  insomnoh  that  he  dapped 
hia  hand  oTer  his  face.    Tet  f>he  led  him  on  eagerly,  saying,— 

"Here,  here,  good  Quetzal*.    Here  by  the  fountain  he  lies." 

All  her  concern  was  for  the  paba. 

And  through  the  many  pillars  of  stone,  and  along  a  walk  bound- 
ed by  shrubs  and  all  manner  of  dwarfed  tropical  trees,  half  blinded 
b^  the  light,  but  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and  living  vegetation  in 
his  nostrils,  and  the  carol  of  birds  in  his  ears,  and  full  of  wonder 
unspeakable,  he  was  taken,  without  pause,  to  the  fountain.  At 
sight  of  the  sparkling  jet,  lus  fever  of  thirst  raged  more  intensely 
than  ever. 

"  Here  he  is.  Speak  to  him,— call  him  back  to  me  I  As  you 
love  him,  call  him  back,  O  Quetzal'  1 " 

He  scarcely  heard  her. 

"  Water,  water  t  Blessed  Mother,  I  see  it  again !  A  onp,— 
quick, — a  cup  I " 

He  seized  one  on  the  table,  and  drank,  and  drank  amin,  or^iug 
between  each  breath,  "  To  the  Mother  the  praise  I "  Not  until  he 
was  fully  satisfied  did  he  give  ear  to  the  girl's  entreaty. 

Looking  t^  the  couch,  whither  she  had  gone,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  the  paba  stretched  out  like  a  corpse.  He  approached,  and, 
searching  the  face,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  breast  over 
the  heart,  asked,  in  a  low  voir^,  ''  How  long  has  your  father  been 
asleep } " 

'*  A  long  time,"  she  replied. 

"Jem  Ohristo  t  He  is  dead,  and  she  does  not  know  it!"  he 
thought,  amazed  at  her  simplicity. 

Again  he  regarded  her  closely,  and,  for  the  first  time,  was  struck 
by  her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  by  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  by 
the  hair,  wavy  on  the  head  and  curling  over  the  shoulders,  by  the 
simple,  childish  dress,  and  sweet  voice ;  above  all,  by  the  innocence 
and  ineffable  purity  of  her  look  and  manner,  all  'then  discernible  in 
the  fuU  glare  of  the  lamps.  And  with  what  feeling  he  made  dis- 
covery of  her  loveliness  may  be  judged  passably  well  by  the 
softened  tone  in  which  he  said,  "  Poor  girl  1  your  father  will  never, 
never  wake." 

Her  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Never,  never  wake  I    Why  ?" 

"He is  dead."  • 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  he,  seeing  that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand, added,  "  He  is  in  heaven ;  or,  as  he  himself  would  have 
said,  in  the  Sun." 

**  Yes,  but  you  will  let  him  come  back." 

He  took  note  of  the  trustful,  beseeching  look  with  which  she  ac- 
companied the  words,  and  shook  his  head,  and,  returning  to  the 
fountain,  took  a  seat  upon  a  bench,  reflecting. 

**  What  kind  of  girl  is  this  t  Not  know  death  when  he  showeth 
«o  plainly )    Where  hath  she  been  living  t    And  I  am  possessed 
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now  it!"  he 


of  St.  Petor'i  keys.  I  open  Heaven's  gate  to  let  the  heathen  out  I 
By  the  bones  of  the  saints  1  let  him  set  there  first !  The  Devil  hath 
Mml" 

He  picked  up  a  withered  flower  lying  by  the  bowl  of  the  fountaini 
and  went  back  to  Tecetl. 

*'  You  remember  how  beautiful  this  was  when  taken  from  the 
Tiuel" 

"  Yes." 

"Whataaaitnow?" 

•*  It  is  dead." 

'*  Well,  did  you  ever  know  one  of  these,  after  dying,  to  oome 
back  to  life  ?*' 

•♦No.** 

*'  No  more  can  thy  father  regain  his  life.  He,  too,  fs  dead.  From 
what  you  seoj  he  will  go  to  dust ;  therefore,  leave  him  now,  and  let 
us  sit  by  the  fountain,  and  talk  of  escape ;  foir  surely  you  know  the 
way  out  of  this." 

From  the  flower,  she  looked  to  the  dead,  and.  comprehending  the 
illustration,  sat  by  the  body,  and  cried.  And  so  it  happened  that 
knowledge  of  death  was  her  first  lesson  in  life. 

And  he  respected  her  grief,  and  went  and  cook  a  bench  by  the 
basin,  and  thought. 

*'  Quetzal',  Quetzal', — who  is  he )  A  god,  no  doubt ;  yes,  the  one 
of  whom  the  king  so  liveth  in  dread.  I  have  heard  his  name.  And 
I  am  Quetz-^1'  I  And  this  is  his  house — that  is  my  house  1  A  scurvy 
trick,  by  St.  James  i  Lost  in  my  own  house, — a  god  lost  in  his  own 
temple!" 

And  as  he  could  then  well  afford,  being  full-fed,  he  laughed  at 
the  absurd  idea ;  and  in  such  mood,  fell  into  a  revery,  and  grew 
drowsy,  and  fine^ly  composed  himself  on  the  bench,  and  susdk  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LIFE  IN  lUB  PABA's  WOBLD. 

When  the  page  awoke,  after  a  long,  refreshing  sleep,  he  saw  the 
fountain  first,  and  Tecetl  next.  She  was  sitting  a  little  way  off, 
upon  a  mat  stretched  on  the  floor.  A  number  of  birds  were  about 
her,  whistling  and  coquetting  with  each  other.  One  or  two  of  very 
beautiful  plumage  balanced  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
and  bathed  their  wings  in  the  crystal  water.  Through  half- shut 
eyes,  he  studied  her.  She  was  quiet,  —thinking  of  what  ?  Of 
what  do  children  think  in  their  waking  dreams?  Yet  he  might 
have  known,  from  her  pensive  look  and  frequent  sighs,  that  the 
fountain  was  singing  to  deaf  ears,  and  the  birds  plaving  their 
tricks  before  sightless  eyes.    She  was  most  probably  thinking  of 
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what  he  had  so  lately  taught  her,  and  noiaed  the  great  myateiy  ai 
■omething  past  findmg  out ;  many  m  wiaer  het>d  hM  done  the  aame 
thing. 

Noffy  Orteguilla  was  very  sensible  of  her  loveliness  ;  he  waa  no 
less  sensible,  also,  that  she  was  a  mystery  out  of  the  common  wav 
of  life ;  and  had  he  been  in  a  place  of  saf ety,  in'the  palace  of  Azaya , 
he  would  hare  stayed  a  long  time,  pretending  sleep,  in  order  to 
study  her  unobsenred.  But  his  situation  pAdsently  rose  to  mind ; 
the  yellow  glow  of  the  lamps  suggested  the  day  outside ;  the  birds, 
liberty ;  the  fountain  and  shrubbery,  the  world  he  had  lost ;  and 
the  girl,  life, — his  life,  and  all  its  innumerable  strona  attadiments. 
And  so,  in  his  mind,  he  ran  over  his  adventures  in  the  house.  He 
surveyed  all  of  the  chamber  that  was  visible  firom  the  bench.  The 
light,  the  fountain,  the  vegetation,  the  decorated  walls,— everything 
in  view  dependent  upon  the  oar  .  ^  man.  Where  so  much  was  to 
be  done  constantly,  waa  there  nov  sometUng  to  be  done  at  once, — 
something  to  save  life?  There  were  the  himps:  how  were  they 
supplied?  They  might  go  out  And,  Jeau  Chmtot  the  cor^  of 
the  paba !  He  sat  up,  as  if  touched  by  a  spear :  there  it  was,  in  all 
the  repulsiv^ness  of  death. 

The  tnovement  attracted  the  girl's  attention ;  she  arose,  and  wait- 
ed for  him  to  speak. 

"  Good  morning, — ^if  morning  it  be,"  he  said.  ,, 

She  made  no  reply. 

**  Come  here,"  he  continued.    **I  have  some  questions  to  ask." 

She  drew  a  few  steps  nearer.  A  bird  with  breast  of  purple  and 
wings  of  snow  flow  around  her  for  a  while,  then  settled  upon  her 
hand,  and  was  drawn  dose  to  her  bosom.  He  remembeiml,  from 
Father  Bartolom^'s  reading,  how  the  love  of  God  once  before  took 
a  bird's  form  ;  and  forthwith  his  piety  and  saperstition  hedged  her 
about  with  sanctity.  What  with  the  white  wings  upon  her  breast, 
and  the  whiter  innooenoy  within,  she  was  safe  as  if  bound  by  walls 
of  brass. 

' '  Have  no  fear,  I  pray  you,"  he  said,  misinterpretinff  her  respect- 
ful sentiment.  *'  You  aod  I  are  two  people  in  a  difficult  strait,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  much  dependent  upon  each  other.  A  God,  of 
whom  you  have  never  heard,  but  whom  I  will  tell  you  all  about, 
took  your  father  away,  and  sent  me  in  his  stead.  The  road  thither, 
I  confess,  has  been  toilsome  and  dreadful.  Ah  me,  I  shudder  at 
the  thought!" 

He  emphasized  his  feelings  by  a  true  Spenish  shrug  of  the  bhoul' 
ders. 

"  This  is  a  strange  place,"  he  next  said.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ? " 

••I  cannot  say." 

**  Oan  you  remember  coming,  and  who  brought  you  1 " 
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"Ton  mint  have  been  »  baby."  He  looked  at  her  with  pity. 
'*  Have  yon  never  been  ebewhere  t "  ^ 

*' No,  never."  J 

**  Ah,  by  the  Mother  that  keepe  me  t  Always  here  t  And  the 
skv,  and  aun,  and  stars,  and  all  God's  glory  of  nature,  seen  in  the 
valleys,  monntains,  and  rivers,  and  seas,— have  they  been  denied 
you,  poor  girl  ?  " 

**  Ihave  seen  them  all,"  she  answered. 

"Where!" 

*'  On  the  ceiling  and  walls." 

He  looked  up  at  the  former,  and  noticed  its  excellence  of  repre- 
sentation. 

"Very  good, — ^beautiful  1"  he  said,  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
"Who  did  the  work  I" 

"Quetzal'." 

"  And  who  is  Quetzal')  " 

**  Who  should  know  better  than  the  god  himself  f 

"Mel" 

"Yes." 

Asnin  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"My  name,  then,  is  Quetzal*.    Now,  what  is  yours f  " 

"Tecea" 

"  Weir,  then,  Tecetl,  let  me  undeceive  you.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  Quetzal',  or  any  god.  I  am  a  man,  as  your  father  there  was. 
My  name  ia  Orteguilla ;  and  for  the  time  I  am  page  to  the  great 
king  Montezuma.  And  before  long,  if  I  live,  and  get  out  of  this 
pla^,  as  I  most  devoutly  pray,  I  will  be  a  soldier.  Tn  the  next 
place  you  are  a  girl,  and  soon  will  be  a  woman.  Ton  have  been 
cheated  of  life.  By  God's  help,  I  will  take  you  out  of  this.  Do  yon 
understand  me  1" 

"  No  ;  unless  men  and  gods  are  the  same." 

"  Heaven  forbid  1 "  He  crossed  himself  fervently.  "  Do  you 
not  know  what  men  are  1 " 

"  All  my  knowledge  of  things  is  from  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  what  else  you  see  here." 

**  Jesu  Oh/risto  I "  he  cried,  in  open  astonishment.  "  And  did  the 
good  man  never  tell  you  of  the  world  outside, — of  its  creation,  and 
its  millions  upon  millions  of  people  1 " 

"No." 

"  Of  the  world  in  which  you  may  find  the  originals  of  all  that  is 
painted  on  the  walls,  more  beautiful  than  colors  can  make  them  1" 

He  received  the  same  reply,  but  still  incredulous,  went  on. 

"  Who  takes  care  of  these  plants  1" 

"My  father." 

"  A  servant  brings  you  food  to  the  door — may  he  do  so  again  f 
Have  you  not  seen  him 

"No." 
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*'  Where  doe*  the  oil  that  feeds  the  lampi  come  from  t  ** 

*<  From  Quetzal'." 

Just  then  a  lamp  went  out.  He  arose  hastily,  and  saw. that  the 
contents  of  the  cup  were  entirel^r  con&umed.  Teoetl,  is  there  plenty 
of  oil  t    Where  do  you  keep  it  1'   Tell  mo." 

*'  In  a  jar,  there  by  the  door.  Wliile  you  were  asleep,  I  refilled 
the  oups,  and  now  the  jar  is  empty." 

He  turned  pale.  Who  better  than  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
liquid  that  saved  them  from  the  darkness  so  horribly  peopled  by 
hunger  and  thirst  1  If  exhausted,  where  could  they  get  more  ? 
Without  further  question,  he  went  through  the  chamber,  and  col- 
lected the  lamps,  and  put  them  all  out  except  oue.  Then  he 
hrought  the  jar  from  the  door,  and  poured  the  oil  back,  losing  not 
*  drop. 

Tecetl  remonstrated,  and  cried  when  she  saw  the  darkness  invade 
the  chamber,  blotting  out  the  walls,  and  driving  the  birds  to  their 
perches,  or  to  the  fountain  yet  faintly  illuminate.    But  he  was  firm. 

*'Fie,  fie  !"  he  said.  "  Ton  should  laugh,  not  cry.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  about  the  world  above  this,  so  great,  and  so  full  of  people, 
Wte  ourselves  ?  And  did  I  not  promise  to  take  you  there  ?  I  am 
come  in  your  father's  stead.  Everything  must  contribute  to  our 
escape.  We  must  think  of  nothing  else.  Do  you  understand  ? 
This  chamber  is  but  one  of  many,  in  a  house  big  as  a  mountain, 
and  full  of  passages  in  which,  if  we  get  lost,  we  might  wander  days 
and  days,  and  then  not  get  out,  unless  we  had  a  light  to  show  us 
Ihe  way.  So  we  must  save  the  oil.  When  this  supply  gives  out, 
as  it  soon  will  if  we  are  net  careful,  the  darkness  that  so  frightens 
you  will  come  and  swallow  us,  and  we  shall  die,  as  did  your  father 
there." 

The  last  suggestion  sufficed  ;  she  dried  her  tears,  and  drew  closer 
to  him,  as  if  to  say,  *'  I  confide  in  you  ;  save  me." 

Nature  teaches  fear  of  de&th  ;  so  that  separation  from  the  breath- 
Um  thing  upon  the  couch  was  not  like  parting  from  Mualox. 
Whether  she  touched  his  hand  or  looked  in  his  face  now,  *'  Go 
hence,  go  hence  I "  was  what  she  seemed  to  hear.  The  stony  re- 
^tili>ion  that  substituted  his  living  love  reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  home,  for  such  the  chamber  had  been  to  her. 

Here  I  may  as  well  confess  the  page  began  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
talking, — a  consequence,  probably,  of  having  a  good  listener  ;  or  he 
may  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  teach  all  that  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare his  disciple  for  life  in  the  new  world.  In  the  midst  of  a 
lecture,. the  tinkle  of  a  bell  brought  him  to  a  hasty  pause. 

"  Now,  O  Blessed  Mother,  now  I  am  happy  !  Thou  hast  not 
forsaken  me  t  I  shall  see  the  sun  again,  and  brave  old  Spain. 
Live  my  heart ! "  he  cried,  as  the  last  tinkle  trembled,  and  died  in 
the  silence. 

Seeing  that  she  regarded  him  with  surprise,  he  said,  iu  her 
tongue,  "  I  was  thanking  the  Mother,  Tecetl.     She  will  save  us 
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both.  Go  noW|  and  bring  the  breakfast, — ^I  lay  breakfast,  not 
knoW||i2better, — and  while  we  eat  I  will  tell  yon  why  1  i^m  ao 
glad.  -.When  yon  have  heard  me,  you  will  be  glad  aa  I  am."' 

She  went  at  onoe,  and,  coming  back,  found  him  bathing  hia  fiwM 
and  head  in  the  water  of  the  basin, — a  healthful  act,  but  not  one 
to  strengthen  the  idea  of  his  godship.  She  placed  the  tray  upon 
the  table,  and  helped  him  to  napkin  and  comb  ;  then  they  took 
places  oppoqite  each  other,  with  the  lamp  between  them  ;  where- 
upon she  nad  other  proof  of  his  kind  of  being ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
mink  of  a  deity  at  table,  eating.  The  Greeks  felt  the  incongruity, 
jmd  diued  their  gods  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  leaving  us  to  ima^ne 
them  partaken  in  some  other  than  the  ordinary,  vulgar  way.  Ver- 
ily, Tecetl  was  becoming;  accustomed  to  the  stranger  I 

And  while  they  ate,  ne  explained  his  plans,  aud  talked  of  the 
upper  world,  and  described  its  wonders  and  people,  until,  her  cu- 
riosity aroused,  she  plied  him  with  questions  ;  and  as  point  after 
point  was  given,  we  may  suppose  nature  asserted  itself,  and  taught 
her,  by  w^t  power  there  is  in  handsome  youth,  with  its  briffht 
eyes,  smooth  face,  and  ton^e  more  winsome  than  wise,  that  ufe 
in  the  said  world  was  a  desirable  exchange  for  the  monotonona 
drifting  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  subjected.  We  may  also 
suppose  that  she  was  not  slow  to  observe  the  difference  between 
Mualox  and  the  page  ;  which  was  that  between  ase  and  youth,  or 
more  philosophically,  that  between  a  creature  to  be  revered  aud  a 
creature  to  be  admired. 
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THB  ANOBL  BECOMES  A  BEAOSWOMAK. 

Tns;  stars  at  the  foot  of  the  last  chapter  I  called  in  as  an  easy 
brid;;e  by  which  to  cross  an  iuterv&I  of  two  days, — a  trick  never  to 
be  resorted  to  except  when  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  as 
was  the  case  here. 

Orteguilla  occupied  the  interval  very  industriously,  if  not  pleas- 
antly. He  had  in  hand  two  tasks, — one  to  instruct  Tocetl  abont 
the  world  to  which  he  had  vowed  to  lead  her ;  the  other  to  fix  >::pon 
a  plan  of  escape.  The  first  he  found  easy,  tiie  latter  difficult ;  yet 
he  had  decided,  and  his  preparations  for  the  attempt,  sufficient,  he 
thought,  thoug[h  simple,  lay  upon  tlie  floor  by  the  fountain.  A 
lamp  shed  a  dim  light  over  the  scene. 

"  So,  so,  Tecetl :  are  we  ready  now  !"  he  asked. 

"  You  are  the  master,"  she  replied. 

''Very  good,  I  will  be  assured." 

Qe  went  through  a  thorough  inspection. 
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"Here  Me  the  paint  and  brush ;  here  the  oil  and  lamp ;  here 
the  bread  and  meat,  and  the  calabaah  of  water.  So  far,  good, 
▼ery  good.  And  here  is  the  mat, — very  comfortable,  Teoetl,  if 
you  have  to  make  your  bed  upon  a  «tone  in  the  floor.  Now, 
are  we  ready  ?  *' 

**  Yea,  if  you  say  lo." 

**  Good  again  1  The  Mother  ia  with  us.  Courage  t  7ou  shall 
lee  the  tun  and  sky,  or  1  am  not  a  Spaniwd.  Listen,  now,  and  I 
will  explain." 

They  took  seats  upon  the  benoh,  this  time  together ;  for  the 
strangeness  was  well  nigh  gone,  and  they  had  oome  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  common  purpose. 

*'  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  two  reliances  :  first,  the  man 
who  brings  the  tray  to  the  door :  ne.  t,  the  Blessed  Mother." 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  first,"  he  said,  aftdr  a  pause.  "  The  man 
is  a  slave,  and,  therefore,  easy  to  impose  upon.  If  he  is  like  bis 
class,  from  habit,  he  asks  no  questions  of  his  superiors.  Your 
father — 1  speak  from  what  you  histve  told  me — was  thoughtful  and 
dreamy,  and  spoke  but  little  to  anybody,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  his 
servants.  You  are  not  well  versed  in  human  nature ;  one  day,  no 
doubt^  you  will  be ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  1  am 
right  m  believing  that  the  traits  of  master  and  slave,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  likely  to  help  us.  I  carried  your  father's  body  over 
to  the  comer  yonder,— you  were  asleep  at  the  time, — and  laid  it 
upon  the  floor,  as  we  Ohristians  serve  our  dead.  I  made  two 
crosses,  and  put  one  upon  his  lips,  the  other  on  his  breast ;  he  will 
sleep  all  the  oetter  for  them.  As  you  would  have  done,  had  you 
been  present,  I  also  covered  him  with  flowers.  One  other  thing  I 
did." 

He  took  a  lamp,  and  was  gone  a  moment. 

"  Here  are  your  father's  gown  and  hood,"  he  said,  coming  back. 
"  I  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  readily  in  the  market.  He  will 
never  need  them  again.  I  took  them  to  help  save  your  life, — a 
purpose  for  which  he  would  certainly  have  given  them,  had  he  been 
alive.    I  will  put  them  on." 

He  laid  his  oonnet  on  the  bench ;  then  took  off  his  boots,  and  put 
on  the  gown, — a  garment  of  coarse  black  manta,  loose  in  body  and 
sleeves,  and  haa^g  nearly  to  the  feet.  Tying  the  cord  about  his 
waist,  and  drawing  the  hood  over  his  head,  he  walked  away  a  few 
steps,  saying, — 

*'  Look  at  me,  Tecetl.  Your  father  was  very  old.  Did  he  stoop 
much  ?  as  much  as  this  ? " 

He  struck  the  good  man's  habitual  posture,  and,  in  a  moment 
after,  his  slow,  careful  gait.  At  the  sight,  she  could  not  repress 
her  tears. 

**  What,  crjring  again ! "  he  said.  *'  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  you 
■oon.  If  we  fail,  then  you  may  ory,  and — I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
will  j<nn  yon.    People  who  weep  much  cannot  hear  as  they  ought, 
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ftnd  I  want  you  to  hear  every  word.  To  go  on,  then :  In  tliia  gaiee 
I  mean  to  trait  for  the  old  slave.  When  he  lets  the  tray  dowi^,  I 
will  be  there  to  olimb  the  ladder.  He  will  lee  the  hood  and  gown, 
and  think  me  his  old  maeter.  He  will  not  spoak,  nor  will  I.  He 
will  let  me  get  to  hia  side,  and  then — " 

After  reflection,  he  continued,— 

"  Ah,  Tecetl  1  you  know  not  what  troubles  women  sometimes  are. 
Here  am  I  now.  How  easy  for  me,  in  this  guise,  to  follow  the 
slave  out  of  the  temple  I  The  most  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
hold  my  tonsue.  But  you, — I  cannot  go  and  leave  vou  ;  the  Seflor 
Heman  would  not  forgive  me,  and  I  could  not  foreive  myself. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  a  trouble.  For  instance,  when  the  slave  sees 
you  with  me,  will  he  not  be  afraid,  and  run  7  or,  to  prevent  that, 
shall  I  not  have  to  make  him  a  prisoner  1  That  involves  a  struggle. 
I  may  have  to  fight  him,  to  wound  him.  I  may  get  hurt  myself, 
and  then — alas  1  what  would  become  of  us  ? " 

Again,  he  stopped,  but  at  length  proceeded,—.. 

*'  So  much  for  that.  Now  for  my  other  reliance, — ^the  Blessed 
Lady.  If  the  slave  escapes  me,  you  see,  Tecetl,  I  must  trust  to 
what  the  infidels  call  Fortune,— a  wicked  spirit,  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad.  I  mean  we  shall  then  have  to  hunt  the  way  out 
ourselves ;  and,  having  already  tried  that,  I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Hence  these  prepai'ations.  With  the  paint,  I  will  mark  the 
comers  we  pass,  that  I  may  know  them  again ;  the  lamp  will  ena- 
ble me  to  see  the  marks  and  keep  the  direction  ;  if  we  got  hungry, 
here  are  bread  and  meat,  saved,  as  you  know,  from  our  meals ;  if 
we  get  thirsty,  the  calabash  will  be  at  hand.  That  is  what  I  call 
trusting  to  ourselves  ;  yet  the  Blessed  Mother  enabled  me  to  anti- 
cipate all  these  wants,  and  provide  for  them,  ae>  we  have  done ; 
therefore  I  call  her  my  reliance.  Now  you  have  my  plans.  I  said 
you  were  my  trouble ;  you  cannot  work,  or  think,  or  fight ;  yet 
there  is  something  you  can  do.  Tecetl,  you  can  be  my  pretty  beads- 
woman. I  see  you  do  not  know  what  that  is.  [  will  explain.  TaJce 
these  beads." 

While  speaking  he  took  a  string  of  them  from  his  neck. 

"  Take  these  beads,  and  begin  now  to  say,  *  O  Blessed  Mother, 
beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for  Ohrist's  sake.'  Repeat !  Good  1 "  he 
said,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  I  think  the  prayer  never  sounded  so 
sweetly  before;  nor  was  there  ever  cavalier  with  such  a  beadswoman. 
Again." 

And  again  she  said  the  prayer. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  take  the  string  in  your  own  hand, — thus : 
drop  one  bead,^ — ^thus  ;  and  keep  on  praying,  and  for  every  prayer 
drop  one  bead.  Only  think,  Tecetl,  how  I  shall  be  comforted,  as  I 
go  along  the  gloomy  passages,  to  know  that  right  behind  me  comes 
one,  so  lately  a  heathen  but  now  a  Ohristian,  at  evei^  step  calling 
on  the  Mother.  Who  knows  but  we  shall  be  out  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful day  before  the  beads  are  twice  counted?    If  so,  then  shall  we 
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know  that  she  oared  for  as ;  and  when  we  reach  the  palace  we  will 
go  to  tiie  chapel,  with  good  Father  BartoIomA,  and  say  the  prayer 
together,  once  for  erery  bead  on  the  atriog.  So  I  vow,  and  do  you 
the  same." 

''  So  I  vow,"  ahe  said,  with  a  pretty  aubiuiuion. 

Then,  bv  ropea  fixed  for  the  purpose,  he  raised  the  calabash  and 
mat,  and  bunale  of  provisions,  and  swung  them  lightly  oyer  his 
shoulders.   Under  bis  arm  he  took  an  earthen  vase  filled  with  oil. 

"  Let  us  to  the  door  now.  The  slave  should  be  there.  Before 
we  start,  look  round  :  you  are  leaving  this  place  forever." 

The  thought  went  to  her  heart. 

"  O  my  birds  I  What  will  become  of  thorn  1 " 

**  Leave  them  to  God,"  he  replied,  laconically. 

There  were  tears  and  sobs,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  started  off, 
lamp  in  hand.  She  gave  a  look  to  the  fountain,  within  the  circle  of 
whose  voice  nearly  all  her  years  had  been  passed.  Tu  her  absence, 
it  would  plav  and  sing,  would  go  on  as  of  old ;  but  in  her  absence 
who  wonld  be  there  to  see  and  hear  7  In  the  silence  and  darkness 
it  wonld  live,  but  nevermore  for  her. 

And  she  looked  to  the  corner  of  tho  chamber  where  Orte^uilla 
had  carried  the  body  of  the  paba.  Her  tears  attested  her  undimin- 
ished affection  for  him.  The  recollection  of  his  love  outlived  the 
influence  of  his  Will.  His  World  was  being  abandoned,  having  first 
become  a  tomb,  capacious  and  magnificent, — his  tomb.  But  Quet- 
zal' had  not  come.  Broken  are  thy  dreams,  O  Mualox,  wasted  thy 
wealth  of  devotion  I  Yet,  at  this  parting,  thou  hast  tears, — first  and 
last  gift  of  Love,  the  sweetest  of  human  principles,  and  the  strong- 
est,— stronger  tihan  the  Will  ;  for  if  the  latter  cannot  make  God  of 
a  man,  the  former  can  take  him  to  God. 

And  while  she  looked,  came  again  the  bird  of  the  breast  of  pur- 
ple and  wings  of  snow,  which  she  placed  in  her  bosom  ;  then  she 
followed  the  page,  saying,  trustfully,  "  0  Blessed  Mother,  beauti- 
ful Mother,  save  us  for  Ohrist's  sake  1 " 

Outside  the  curtain  door  he  deposited  his  load,  and  carefully  ex- 
plained to  Tecetl  the  use  of  the  ladder.  Then  he  placed  a  stool  for 
her. 

"  Sit  now;  you  can  do  nothing  more.  Everything  depends  on  the 
slave :  if  he  behaves  well,  we  shall  have  no  need  of  these  prepara- 
tions, and  they  may  be  left  here.  But  whether  he  behave  well  or  ill, 
remember  this,  Tecetl, — cease  not  to  pray,  forget  not  the  beads." 

And  so  saying,  he  tossed  a  stout  cord  up  through  the  trap ;  then, 
leaving  the  lamp  below,  he  domb  to  the  floor  above.  His  anxieiy 
may  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  the  waiting  was  not  long.  Through 
the  gallery  distantly  he  saw  a  light,  which — praise  to  the  Mother  1 
—came  his  way.    He  descended  the  ladder. 

**  He  comes  and  is  alone.  Be  of  cheer,  Tecetl ;  be  of  cheer,  and 
pray.    Oh,  if  the  Mother  but  stay  with  us  now  1 " 

J*  aster  toll  the  beads. 
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When  the  toand  of  footatept  overhead  ftnnoanocd  the  arrivid 
of  the  slave,  Orteguilla  put  hia  dajg^ger  between  hu  teeth,  dre/w 
the  hood  over  his  head,  and  began  to  ascend.  He  dared  not 
look  up ;  he  trusted  in  the  prayers  of  the  little  beadswoman,  and 
olomb  on. 

His  head  reaohed  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  with  the  trap  gaping 
wide  around,  he  knew  himself  under  the  man's  eyes.  Another  mo* 
ment,  and  his  hand  was  upon  the  floor  ;  slowly  he  raised  himself 
clear  of  the  rope  ;  he  stood  up,  then  turned  to  the  slave,  and  saw 
him  to  be  old,  and  fefible,  and  almost  naked  ;  the  lamp  was  on  his 
forehead,  the  tray  at  his  feet ;  his  face  was  downcast,  his  posture 
humble.  The  Spaniard's  blo-'d  leaped  exultantly  ;  nevertheless, 
carefully  and  deliberately,  as  became  his  assumed  character,  he 
moved  to  one  side  of  the  passage,  to  clear  the  way  to  the  trap.  The 
servant  accepted  the  movement,  and  without  a  word  took  the  lamp 
from  his  head,  crossed  the  great  stone,  fixed  the  ropes,  and  stooped 
to  lower  the  tray. 

Orteguilla  had  anticipated  everything,  even  this  action,  which 
gave  him  his  supreme  advantage ;  so  he  picked  up  the  cord  lying 
near,  and  stepped  to  the  old  man's  side.  When  the  tray  was  landed 
below,  the  latter  raised  himself  upon  his  knees  ;  in  an  instant  the 
cord  was  around  his  body ;  before  he  understood  the  assault,  escape 
was  impossible. 

Orteguilla,  his  head  yet  covered  by  the  hood,  said  calmly,  "  Be 
quiet,  and  you  are  safe." 

The  man  looked  up,  and  replied,  **  I  am  the  paba's  servant  now, 
even  as  I  was  when  a  youth.    I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  am  not 
afraid." 
'*  I  want  you  to  live.    Only  move  noi" 
Then  the  page  called,  <*Tecetl  I  Tecetl  t " 
**  Here,"  she  answered. 

**Try,  now.  to  come  up.    Be  careful  lest  yon  fall.    If  yon  need 
help,  tell  me. 
"  What  shall  £  do  wi^h  the  bread  and  meat,  and  — " 
"  Leave  them.    The  Mother  has  been  with  us.    Gome  up." 
The  climbing  was  really  a  sailor's  feat,  and  difficult  for  her ; 
finally,  she  raised  her  head  through  the  trap.    At  the  sight,  the 
slave  shrank  back,  as  if  to  run.    Orteguilla  spoke  to  him. 

**  Be  not  afraid  of  the  child.    I  have  raised  her  to  help  me  take 
care  of  the  temple.     We  are  going  to  the  chapel  now." 

The  man  turned  to  him  curiously ;  possibly  he  detected  a  strange 
accent  under  the  hood.  When,  on  her  part,  Tecetl  saw  him,  she 
stopped,  full  of  Wonder  as  of  fear.  Old  and  ugly  as  he  was,  he  yet 
confirmed  the  page's  story,  and  brought  the  new  world  directly-  to 
her.  So  a  child  stops,  ana  regards  the  first  person  met  at  the  door 
of  a  strange  house, — attracted,  curiousj  afraid. 
«  Oome  on,"  said  Orteguilla. 
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She  nlaed  her  hand  orerheed,  and  held,  np  ihe  Idid  with  fhe 
white  wingi.  \ 

•'Tekeit/'abenid. 

Uied  M  he  wm  to  wonderfel  thinm  in  eonneoUon  with  hie  old 
niMter,  the  Mriraiit  held  back.  A  giM  and  a  bird  from  the  oells,— 
a  myatery,  iikleed  1 

<*Take  it,"  aaid  Orteguilla. 

He  did  lo ;  whereupon  the  page  aasiated  her  to  the  floor. 

"  We  are  almost  there, — almost,"  he  said,  eheerfallv.  "  Have 
yon  kept  oonnt  of  the  prayers?    List  me  see  the  beads.'' 

She  held  ont  the  rosary. 

"  Ten  beads  more, — ^ten  prayers  yet  The  Mother  is  with  ns. 
Conrage!" 

Then  of  the  slave  he  asked, — 

**  How  ii  the  day  without  7  " 

"  There  is  not  a  dead  in  the  sky." 

'*  Is  it  morning  or  evening  7  " 

"About  midday." 

*<Isthe  d^yquiet?" 

"I cannot  say." 

"Very  well.  Oive  tiie  girl  her  bud,  and  lead  to  the  eonrt- 
yMd." 

And  th^  started,  the  slave  ahead;  held  in  check  by  the  cord  in 
the  Spaniard's  hand.  The  light  was  faint  and  unsteady.'  Once 
th^y  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  twice  changed  direction.  When 
the  pa^e  saw  the  many  cells  on  either  side,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tersecting passages,  all  equal  in  height  and  width,  and  bounded  l»y 
the  same  walls  of  rough  red  stone,  he  understood  how  he  became 
lost ;  and  with  a  shuddering  recollection  of  his  wanderings  through 
the  great  house,  he  could  not  sufficiently  thank  the  Providence  that 
was  now  befiriending  him. 

^ey  domb  yet  another  stairway,  and  again  changed  direction  ; 
after  that,  a  little  forther  walk,  and  Orteguilla  caught  sight  of  a 
doorway  penetrated  by  a  pure. white  li^ht,  w|^ch  he  reoog.-zed  as 
day.  Words  cannot  express  his  emotion  ;  his  spirit  could  hardly 
be  controlled ;  he  would  have  shouted,  sung,  danced, — anything 
'  to  relieve  himaelf  of  this  oppressi<m  of  happiness.  But  he  thought, 
if  he  were  out  of  the  temple,  he  would  not  yet'  be  out  of  danger ; 
that  he  had  to  make  way,  by  the  great  street  from  which,  he  had 
been  driven,  to  the  quarters  of  his  friends,  before  he  could  promise 
himself  rest  and  safety ;  the  disguise  was  the  secret  of  his  present 
good-fortune^  and  mtuit  help  him  further.  So  ho  restrained  him- 
self, saying  to  Teoetl, — 

"For  tlie  time,  cease  your  prayers^  little  one.  Hie  world  I 
promised  to  bring  you  to  is  dose  by.    I  see  the  daylight." 

There  was  inctem  a  door  into  the  patiOf  or  oourt-yard,  of  the 
temple.  Under  the  lintel  the  page  lingered  a  moment, — the  eourt 
was  dear.    Then  he  gave  the  cord  into  the  servaat'a  hand,  with 
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the  usual  partiiig  salatation,  and  stepped  <nioe  more  into  the  air, 
fresh  with  the  moisture  of  the  lake  and  the  fragranoe  of  the  yausy.  - 
He  looked  to  the  sky,  bine  as  ever  :  and  through  its  serenity,  up  sped . 
hie  grateful  Ave,^  Maria.  In  the  exulting  sense  of  rescue,  he  forsot 
all  else,  and  was  well  across  the  court  to  the  steps  leading  to  vm 
azoUoif  when  he  thought  of  TecetL  He  look^  back,  and  did  not 
see  her ;  he  ran  to  the  door ;  she  was  there.  The  bird  had  &llen 
to  the  floor,  and  was  fluttering  blindly  jabout ;  her  hands  wwe 
pressed  hard  oyer  her  face. 

**  What  ails  you)"  he  asked,  petulantly.     '*  This  is  not  a  time 
to  halt  and  cry.    Oome  on." 
"  I  cannot— " 

*'Oannot  1    Give  me  your  hand." 

He  led  her  through  the  door,  under  the  colonnade,  out  into  the 
court. 

"  Look  up,  Teoetl,  look  up  t  See  the  sky,  drink  the  air.  Ton 
are  free  1 " 

She  uncovered  her  eyes ;  they  filled  as  with  fiery  arrows.  She 
screamed,  staggered  as  if  struck:,  and  cried,  **  Whme  are  you  f  I 
am  lost,  1  am  blind  V* 

**0  Madre.de  Dioet"  said  Orteguilla,  comprehending  the  oalr 
amity,  and  all  its  inconveniences  to  her  and  hmiself.    **  Help  me,  ' 
most  miserable  of  wretches, — help  me  to  a  little  wisdom  I " 

To  save  her  from  falling,  he  had  put  Ids  arm  around  her ;  and  as 
they  stood  thus, — she  the  picture  of  sufiering,  and  he  overwhelmed 
1^  perplexity, — help  from  any  quarter  would  have  been  welcome ; 
had  the  slave  been  near,  he  might  have  abandoned  her;  but  aid 
there  was  not.  So  he  led  her  tenderly « to  the  eteps,  and  seated 
her. 

'*  How  stupid,"  he  said  in  Spanish, — *'  how  stupid  not  to  think 
of  this  t  If,  the  moment  I  was  bom,  they  had  carried  me  out  to 
take  a  look  at  the  sun,  shining  as  he  is  here,  I  would  have  been, 
blinder  than  any  beg^pir  on  the  Prado,  blinder  than  the  Bernardo 
of  whom  I  have  heud  Don  Pedro  tell.  My  nurse  was  a  sensible 
woman." 

Debating  what  to  do,  he  looked  at  Tecetl ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  luul  come  out  of  the  door,  he  noticed  her  dress, — simply 
a  cotton  ohomise,  a  skirt  of  the  same  reaching  below  the  knees,  a 
blue  saah  around  the  waist, — ^very  simple,  but  very  dean.  He 
noticed,  also,  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  her  person,  the  trans- 
paren<^  of  her  comd[exion,  the  profusion  of  her  hair,  whldh  waa 
brown  in  the  sun.    Finally,  he  observed  the  rosary. 

*'She  is  not  clad  according  to  the  laws  which  ffovem  high-bom 
ladies  over  the  water ;  yet  she  is  beautiful,  and— Hby  the  Mother  t 
she  is  a  Christian.  Enough.  By  God's  love,  I,  who  taught  her  to 
pr^  will  save  her,  though  I  die.    Help  me,  all  the  saints  1 " 

He  adjusted  the  hood  once  more,  ancL  stooping,  said,  in  his  kind- 
liest  tone,  **  Pshaw  1  Teoetl,  you  are  flot  blind.    The  light  of  the  sw 
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h  to  madk  itropger  than  that  of  your  lamps  that  your  eyM  oonld 
not  bear  it.  Oheer  up,  oheer  ap  I  And  now  put  your  aim  around 
my  neok«  I  will  carry  you  to  the  top  ci  theae  atepa.  We  cannot 
atMrhere." 

She  stretched  ont  her  arma. 

'"  Hark  1 "  he  oried.  v  "  What  ia  that  f  " 

He  atood  up  and  listened.    The  air  above  the  temple  aeemed  fall 
of  conf  oaed  sounds ;  now  resembling  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea, 
now  the  hum  of  insects,  now  the  yelhi  of  men. 
F:  **Juu/ I  know  that  sound.    There,— the^e  ! " 

He  listened  again.  Through  the  soaring  muffled  din,  came  an- 
other report,  as  of  thunder  below  the  horizon.  ' 

**  It  ia  the  artilleiy  I  By  the  mother  that  bore  me,  the  gnna  of 
Meaal" 

The  worda  of  lo*,  spoken  in  Xoli's  portico,  came  back  to  him. 

**  Battle  1    Aa  I  Uve  they  are  fighting  on  the  atreet  I " 

And  he,  too,  aat  down,  listening,  thmking.  How  waa  he  to  get 
to  hia  countrymen  1 

The  aouiids  overhead  continued,  at  intervals  intensified  by  the 
bellowing  guns.  Battle  has  a  fascination  which  draws  men  as  birds 
are  aaid  to  be  drawn  by  serpents.  They  listen  ;  then  wish  to  see ; 
lingering  upon  the  edge,  they  catch  its  spirit,  and  finally  thrill  with 
fierce  ddight  to  find  themselves  within  the  heat  and  fury  of  its 
deadly  cirole.  The  page  knew  the  feeling  then.  To  see  the  fight 
waa  an  overmaatering  desire. 

**  Teoetl,  poor  child,  you  are  better  now  )  " 

'*  I  dare  not  open  my  eyea." 

*'  Well,  I  will  aee  for  you.    Put  your  arms  around  my  neck." 

And  with  that,  he  carried  her  up  the  steps.  All  the  time,  he 
gave  ear  to  the  battle. 

**  Listen,  Teoetl ;  hear  that  noise  I  A  battle  is  going  on  ont  in 
the  street,  and  seems  to  be  coming  this  way.  I  will  lead  you  into 
the  chapel  here, — a  holy  place,  so  your  father  would  have  aaid.  In 
the  ahade,  perhapa,  yon  can  find  relief." 

"  How  pleasant  the  air  is  ! "  she  said,  as  ilTey  entered. 

**  Tea,  and  there  ia  Quetzal', " — ^he  pointed  to  the  idol, — '*  and 
here  the  atep  before  the  altar  upon  which,  I  venture,  your  father 
apent  half  hia  life  in  worahip.    Sit,  and  rest  until  I  return." 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  said. 

"  A  little  while  only.  I  must  aee  the  fight.  Some  good  may 
oome  of  it, — who  knowa  ?    Be  patient ;  I  will  not  leave  you." 

He  went  to  the  door.  The  aounda  were  much  loader  and  nearer. 
All  the  air  above  the  oit^  apparently  was  filled  with  them.  Amongst 
the  medley  he  diatinguished  the  yella  of  men  and  peals  of  horns. 
'  Shots  were  frequent,  and  now  and  then  came  the  heavy,  pounding 
report  of  cannon.  He  had  been  at  Tabasco,  at  Tzimpsntzinoo, 
and  in  the  three  pitched  battles  iu  Tiascala,  and  waa  familiar  with 
what  he  heard." 
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'<How  tlMy  fight  I"  be  iiaid  to  hiniMlf.  "Don  Pedro  la  •  good 
•word  Mid  braye  gentleman,  bat— ah  1  if  the  Sefior  Heniaa  wwa 
t^MCe,  I  aboiild  feel  better :  he  k  a  good  awovd,  br»ye  gentleman, 
and  wiae  mneral,  also.  Heayen  fighta  for  him.  Ill  betide  Naryaei  I 
Why  ooold  he  not  have  put  off  ms  ooming  until  the  city  waa  r»> 
duoed  f  Juu  A  The  sounds  come  this  way  now.  Victoiy  I  The 
guns  h«re  quit,  the  infidels  fly,  on  their  heels  ride  the  caTaUenb 
'Victory  1"^ 

And  so,  intent  npon  the  conflict,  insensibly  he  approaohecl  the 
front  of  the  temple,  before  described  as  one  great  stairway.  On  the 
topmost  step  he  paused;  A  man  looking  at  him  from  tiie  street 
below  would  haye  said,  "  It  is  only  ft  paba ; "  and  consideriiuf, 
further,  that  he  was  a  paba  serying  the  forsaken  shrine,  he  wonra 
have  passed  by  without  a  second  look. 

Whiat  he  looked  down  upon  was  a  broad  street,  crowded  with 
men, — not  citiaens,  but  warriors,  and  warriors  in  such  splendor  of 
costume  that  he  was  fairly  dazzled.  Their  moyement  suggested  a 
retreat,  whereat  pride  dashed  his  eyes  with  the  spray  of  team ;  he 
dared  not  shout.  ^ 

More  and  more  eagerly  he  listened  to  the  ooming  tumult.  *  At 
last,  finding  the  attrition  irresistible,  he  descended  the  steps. 

The  enemy  were  not  in  rout.  They  moyed  rapidly,  but  in  ranks 
extending  the  width  of  ihe  street,  and  perfectly  ordered.  The  right 
of  tiieir  column  swe^t  by  the  Spaniard  almost  within  arm's  reach. 
He  heard  the  breathmg  of  the  men,  saw  their  arms, — ^their  shields 
of  quilted  cotton,  emoossed  with  brass ;  their  armor,  likewise  of 
quilted  cotton,  but  fire-red  with  the  blood  of  the  cochineal ;  he  saw 
their  musicians,  dnimmers  and  conch-blowers,  the  latter  maldn|p  a 
roar  ragged  and  harsh,  and  so  loud  that  a  groan  or  death-shnek 
could  not  be  heard ;  he  saw,  too,  their  chiefs,  with  helms  tietiitsr 
plumed  Gt  grotesquely  adorned  with  heads  of  wild  animals,  with 
acaupilet  of  plumage,  gorgeous  as  hues  of  sunset,  with  lances  and 
mamiahuiils,  and  smelds  of  bisrm*hide  or  burnished  silver,  mottoed 
and  deyiced,  like  those  of  Obristians ;  amongst  them,  also,  he 
saw  pabas,  bureheaded,  without  arms,  frooked  like  himself,  sing« 
ing  wild  hymns,  or  chanting  wilder  epics,  or  shouting  names  of 
heroic  gods,  or  blessing  the  brave  and  cursing  the  craven, — ^the  Sun 
for  the  one,  Blictlan  for  the  other.  The  seeing,  all  these  things,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  very  different  from  their  enumeration ; 
but  a  glance  was  required. 

The  actual  struggle,  as  he  knew,  was  at  the  rear  of  the  passing 
column.  In  fancy  he  could  see  horsemen  plunging  through  the 
ranks,  plying  sword,  lance,  and  battle-axe.  And  nearer  they  came. 
He  could  teU  by  the  signs,  as  well  as  the  sounds ;  by  the  files  begin- 
ning to  crowd  each  other ;  by  the  chiefs  laboring  to  keep  their  men 
from  falling  into  confused  masses.  At  length  the  bolt  of  a  cross- 
bow, striking  a  man,  fell  almost  at  his  feet. ,  Only  the  hand  of  a 
Spaniard  comd  have  launched  the  missile. 
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*'Th6y  oomo»— ihey  an  ■Imott  her*  t"  he  fhonght,  imd  than, 
*<  0  Biadn  dt  Dioi  I  If  they  drive  the  infidels  peat  this  temple,  I  am 
saved.  And  they  wilL  Bon  Pedro's  blood  is  np,  end  in  pnnroit  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  to  slav,  slay.  They  will  oome ;  they  are  oom- 
ingi   ^rhexe-^/Mtt  C%ruto/    That  was  a  Ohristian  shout ! " 

The  eross-bow  bolts  now  came  in  nambers.  The  wanrion  pro- 
tected tibenumlves  by  holding  their  shields  over  the  shouldw  behind ; 
vet  some  dropped,  and  were  trampled  under  foot.  Ortegnilla  was 
himself  in  dsnger,  bnt  his  suspense  was  so  great  that  he  thought 
only  cH  escape ;  each  bolt  was  a  welcome  messenger,  with  tidmgs 
from  friends. 

The  column,  meantime,  seemed  to  become  more  disordered; 
finally,  its  formation  disappeared  utterly  ;  ohiefe  and  warriors  were 
inextricably  mixed  tM^ether ;  the  oonoh4>lowers  blew  hideously,  but 
oonld  not  lutogetiier  drown  uie  yells  of  the  fit^hting  men. 

Directly  the  page  saw  a  rush,  a  parting  in  the  crowd  as  of  waters 
before  a  uiip ;  scores  of  dark  faces,  each  a  picture  of  dismay,  turned 
snddeiUv  to  look  back ;  he  also  looked,  and  over  the  heads  and  up- 
nused  shiUds,  half  obscured  bv  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  he 
saw  a  figure  which  might  weU  have  been  taken  for  the  fiend  of 
slaughter,— a  horse  and  rider,  in  whose  action  there  were  a  corres- 
poncUoice  and  unity  that  made  them  for  the  time  one  fighting  ani- 
nuJ.  A  frontleted  head,  tossed  up  for  a  forward  plunge,  was  what 
he  saw  of  the  horse  ;  a  steel-dad  form,  swinging  a  battle-axe  with 
the  regularity  of  a  machine,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left  of  the 
horse's  nock,  was  all  he  saw  of  the  rider.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
muttering  what  he  dared  not  shout,  ''Don  Pedro,  brave  gentle- 
man !  I  am  saved !  I  am  saved  t"  Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
**  O  my  God  !  Tecetl,— I  had  ahnost  forgotten  her  1" 

He  climbed  the  steps  again  fast  as  the  gown  would  permit. 

**  My  poor  girl,  come ;  the  Mother  offers  us  rescue.  Gan  you  not 
seealittle)" 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  replied,  '*  I  cannot  say.  ^  I  have  tried  to 
look  at  Quetsal'  here.  He  was  said  to  be  very  beautiful ;  my  father 
idways  so  described  him ;  but  this  thing  Ib  ugly.    I  fear  I  cannot 

baa" 

"  It  is  a  devil's  imi^e,  Tecetl,  a  devil's  image, — Satan  himself," 
said  the  page,  vehemently.  **Let  him  not  Iom  us  a  moment;  for 
each  one  is  of  more  worth  to  r^  than  the  gold  on  hiji  shield  there. 
If  you  cannot  see,  give  me  your  hand.    Oome  1 " 

He  led  her  to  the  steps.  The  infidels  below  seemiod  to  have  held 
their  ground  awhile,  fightinff  desperately.  Eight  or  ten  horsemen 
were  driving  them,  though  slowly  ;  il  one  was  struck  down,  another 
took  his  place.  The  street  was  dusty  as  with  the  sweeping  of  s 
whirlwind.  Under  the  yellow  cloud  lay  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  air  /as  alive  with  missiles,  of  which  some  flew  above  the  tem- 
ple, others  dashed  against  the  steps.  It  looked  like  nuuhiess  to  go 
^wn  into  such  a  vortex ;  but  there  was  no  other  clumoe.    What 
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moment  Dob  Pedro  might  tire  of  UUinff  no  one  eould  tell ;  when- 
oyer  he  did.  the  recall  would  be  soQnde£  / 

**  Whftt  do  I  heerf  What  dreadful  lounde  I "  said  Teoetl,  ahnnk- 
ing  from  the  tumult. 

*'  Battle,**  he  answered ;  *'  and  what  that  is  I  have  not  time  to 
tell ;  we  must  go  down  and  see." 

He  waited  until  the  fightings  was  well  past  the  front  of  the  old 
Ot,  leaving  a  space  behind  the  cavaliers  clear  of  all  save  those  who 
might  never  fight  i^ain ;  then  he  threw  back  the  hood,  loosed  the 
oora  from- his  waist,  and  flung  the  dis^ise  from  him. 

*'  Now,  my  pretty  beadswoman,  now  is  the  time  i  Begin  the 
prayer  again  :  *  O  Mother,  beautif nl  Mother,  save  us  for  Christ's 
sake  1  *  Keep  the  count  with  one  hand  ;  put  the  other  about  my 
neck.    Life  or  death,— now  we  go  1 " 

He  carried  her  down  the  steps.  Over  a  number  of  wounded 
wretches  who  had  drasged  themselves,  half  dead,  out  of  the  bluod 
and  trample  he  crossed  the  pavement.  A  horseman  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  rode  to  his  side,  and  lifted  the  battle  axe. 

"Hold,Sefior!    J  am  Ortegtiilla.    VivaEipafiar* 

The  axe  dropped  harmless ;  up,  went  the  visor. 

« In  time,  boy.— in  time  1  An  instant  more,  and  thy  soul  had 
been  in  Paradise,'  cried  Alvarado,  laughingheartily.  '*  What  hast 
thou  there  I  Something  from  the  temple  9  But  stay  not  to  answer. 
To  the  rear,  fast  as  thy  legs  can  carry  thee  I  Faster!  Put  the 
baggage  down.  We  are  tired  of  the  slaughter ;  but  for  thy  sake, 
we  wiU  push  the  dogs  a  little  farther.  Bisgone  !  Or  stay !  Ar* 
rows  are  thicker  here  than  curses  in  hell,  and  thou  hast  no  armor. 
Take  my  shield,  which  I  have  not  used  to-day.     Now  be  oiF  I " 

Orteguilla  set  the  girl  upon  her  feet,  took  the  shield,  and  pro< 
ceeded  to  buckle  it  upon  his  arm,  while  Alvarado  rode  into  the  Uffht 
again,  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have  protected  her  with  the 
good  steel  walL  Before  he  could  complete  the  preparation,  he 
heard  a  cry,  quick,  shrill,  and  sharp,  that  seemed  to  pierce  his 
ear  like  a  kaiie, — th^  cry  by  which  one  in  battle  announces  him- 
self death-struck, — ^the  cry  once  heard,  never  forgotten.  He 
raised  the  shield,-^too  late ;  she  reeled  and  fell,  dragging  him 
half  down. 

*' What  ails  thee  now?"  he  cried,  in  Spanish,  forgetting  him- 
self ?    "  What  ails  thee  t    Hast  thou  looked  at  the  sun  again  9  " 

He  lifted  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

"Mother  of  Ghrisi,  she  is  slain  t "  he  cried  in  horror. 

An  arrow  descending  had  gone  through  her  neck  to  the  heart. 
The  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  to  the  stops  of  the  temple.  As  he  laid  her  down,  she 
tried  to  speak,  but  f aued  ;  then  she  opened  her  eyes  wide :  the  light 
poored  into  them  as  into  the  windows  of  an  empty  house ;  the  soul 
was  gone;  shewasdead.  ■ 
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In  M  ahorl  a  ipMt  lubitMil  of  thxM  worldi,— whtB  wm  than 
Um  Uket  V 

Firom  th«  peaoe  of  the  old  ohMnbw  to  tho  din  of  bftitlo,  from  the 
din  of  bettlo  to  the  o«lm  of  PatmUm,— brief  time,  ehort  mj  I 

IVom  the  linleM  life  to  the  linf ul  the  had  eome  ;  from  the  linf al 
life  einleti  the  had  gone ;  uid  in  (he  going  what  falnoM  of  the 
meroy  of  Qod  I 

1  cannot  m^  the  Spaniard  loved  her ;  moat  likely  hia  feeling  waa 
the  aimple  affection  we  all  have  for  things  gentle  and  helplcM^— « 
bird,  a  lamb,  a  child  ;  now,  howcTcr,  he  knelt  over  her  with  team ; 
and  aa  he  did  so,  he  aaw  the.  rosary,  and  that  all  the  beada  bnt  one 
were  wet  with  her  blood.  He  took  the  atrin^  from  the  alender 
neck  and  laid  her  head  apon  the  atone,  and  thought  the  unatained 
bead  waa  for  a  prayer  nnoounted, — a  prayer  begun  on  earth  And 
finiahedin  heaven. 
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THl  FUBLIO  OPINIOH  PSOOLADfS  XTSBIV.— BARLB. 

**  How  now,  thou  here  yet  ?  In  God'a  name,  what  madneia  hast 
thou  I    Up,  idiot  t  up,  juid  fly,  or  in  mercy  I  will  slay  thee  here  I " 

Aa  he  BpohA.  Alvundo  touched  Orteguilla  with  the  handle  of 
hia  axe.    The  latter  aprang  up,  alarmed. 

**  Aftra,  8ehor  t  She  ui  juat  dead.  I  could  not  leave  her  dying. 
I  had  a  vow." 

The  cavalier  looked  at  the  dead  girl ;  hia  heart  softened. 

**I  give  thee  honor,  lad,  I  give  thee  honor.  Hadat  thou  left 
her  living,  ahame  woald  have  been  to  thee  forever.  But  waate 
not  time  m  maudlin.  Hell'a  apawnia  loose."  With  raised  visor, 
he  stood  in  his  stirruj^s.  "  See,  far  as  eye  can  reach,  t^e  atreet  is 
full  1  And  hark  to  their  yells  1  Here,  mount  behind  mo ;  we  must 
go  at  8]^d." 

The  mfidela,  faced  about, -were  coming  back.  The  pa^  gave 
fhem  one  glance,  then  caught  the  hand  reached  out  to  him,  and 
placing  hia  foot  on  the  captain'a  awunff  himaelf  behind.  At  a  word, 
up  the  atreet,  over  the  oridgea,  by  tiie  palacea  and  tem^lea,  the 
horaemen  galloped.  The  detachment,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
had  aalliedfrom  the  palace, — gunnera,  arquebuaiera,  andoroaa-bow- 
men, — ^had  been  atarted  in  return  aome  time  before ;  upon  over- 
taking  them,  Alvarado  rode  to  a  broad-diouldflKed  fellow,  whoae 
gric^W  beard  overflowed  the  chin-piece  of  hia  morion : — 

"  Ho,  Meaa  I  the  hounda  we  followed  ao  merrily  were  onlv 
feigning ;  they  have  turned  upon  ua.  Do  thou  take  the  rear,  wiui 
thy  guha.  We  will  to  the  front,  and  <»it  n  path  to  the  gate.  Fol' 
lowoloBely." 

"  Doubt  not,  captain.    I  know  the  trick.    I  caught  it  in  Italy." 
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"OUriot  What  thou  knowMil  not  About  ■  gnii  !■  Boft  worth  tha 
knowing,*'  Altarado  Mid:  then  to  the  p«g«,  "  Dlimonnt,  lad,  and 
take  plaoe  with  thoM.  What  wa  have  ahaad  may  requira  fraa  maa^ 
and  DM  hoTM.  Piearo  I  If  anybody  if  kiUad,  thon  hatt  parmiaiion 
to  QM  hiaanu.  What  My  ye,  tompa/Mrot  nUoit"  he  oned,  faoing 
the  detadiment  **Wlut  My  ye  t  Here  I  bring  one  whom  we  uioaght 
roaated  and  eaten  by  the  Mnnibale  in  the  templee.  Either  he  hath 
MMped  bv  miraole,  or  they  are  not  judma  of  bonM  good  to  meM 
upon.  He  ii  without  arms.  Will  ye  tiuce  oare  of  mm  t  I  leave 
kUn  my  shield.    Will  ye  take  mre  of  that  aho  t " 

And  Najerra,  the  hunohbaok,  replied,  "  The  ahield  we  will  take, 
Seftor ;  but—" 

"But  what  r 

**  Seftor,  may  a  Ohriitian  lawfully  take  what  the  infidda  have 
refuMdt'*  . 

And  they  looked  at  Orteguilla,  and  laughed  roundly,— the  bold,  ' 
confident  adyentnren ;  in  the  midst  of  the  jollity,  however,  down 
the  street  oame  a  sound  deeper  than  that  of  the  guns, — a  sound  of 
abysmal  depth,  like  thunder,  but  without  its  continuity, — a  di- 
vided, throbbing  sound,  such  m  hM  been  heard  in  the  throat  of  a 
volcano.    Alvando  threw  up  his  visor. 

'*  What  now )"  asked  Serrano,  first  to  speak, 

"One,  two,  three,— I  have  it  1 "  the  Mptain  replied.  " Count 
ye  the  stookM,— one,  two,  three.  Bv  the  doum  of  the  saints,  the 
drum  in  the  grmt  temple  1  Forward,  comrades  t  Our  friends  are 
in  peril  I  If  they  are  lost,  so  are  we.  Forward,  in  Chrises 
name  I" 

Afterwards  they  became  familiar  with  the  sound  ;  but  now, 
heard  the  first  time  in  battle,  every  man  of  them  wm  aflbcted. 
They  moved  off  rapidly,  and  th^re  wM  no  JMting, — ^none  of  the 
grim  wit  with  whi<m  old  soldiers  sometimes  cover  we  nervousneM 
preceding  the  primary  plunge  into  a  doubtful  fight. 

**  OloM  the  tileB.    Be  ready ! "  shouted  Serrano. 
•  And  ready  they  were, — matches  lighted,  steel-cords  full  drawn. 
Every  drum-bMt  welded  them  a  firmer  unit. 

The  roar  of  the  combat  in  progroH  around  the  palace  had  been  aU 
the  time  audible  to  the  returning  party  ;  now  they  beheld  the  isp- 
ealUi  covered  with  infidels,  and  the  straet  blockaded  with  them, 
while  a  dond  of  smoke,  slowly  rising  and  slowly  fadinff,  bespoke 
the  toils  and  braveries  of  the  defence  enacting  under  its  dun  shade. 
Suddenly,  Alvarado  stood  in  his  stirrups, — 

"  (Xa  /  what  have  we  here  f  " 

A  body  of  Aateos,  in  excellent  order,  armed  with  spears  of  miusnal 
length,  and  with  a  front  that  swept  the  street  from  wall  to  wall, 
was  marching  swiftly  to  meet  him. 

"There  is  wood  enough  in  thoM  spears  to  bnild  a  ship,"  salct 
ahorwman. 
A  few  stepa  on  another  spoke,— 
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"  If  I  nifty  b*  ftllowad,  S«fior,  I  raggail  thftiMMft^  oallad  up  to 
pkr  upon  them  ftwhilo.** 

But  AIvftTftdo't  •pirit  roM. 

"No ;  there  ia  an  enemy  liet  eoming  behind  nt ;  turn  thy  eev 
ir^  thfti  direotion,  end  thou  mayeit  hear  them  elreedy.  We  cannot 
wait.  Battle*aze  and  hone  fint ;  if  they  fail,  then  we  guna.  Look 
to  jribrth  and  buckle  1 "  • 

itode  they  then  without  halt  or  apeeoh  untU  the  ipaoe  between 
them  and  the  coming  line  waa  not  more  thftu  forty  yanla. 

'*  Are  ye  ready  t "  aaked  Alyarado,  doting  hia  Tiior. 

"  Beady,  Sefior.'* 

**  Axea,  then  I    Follow  me.    Forward  1    Ohritto  y  Santiago  /  " 

At  the  laat  word,  the  ridera  loosed  reins,  and  standing  in  iheir 
atirrnpa  bent  forward  over  the  saddle-bow,  aa  well  to  guard  the 
hotfn  as  to  discoyer  points  of  attaok  ;  each  poised  his  shield  to  pro- 
tect his  breast  and  left  side, — the  axe  and  right  arm  would  take 
care  of  the  right  side  ;  each  took  up  the  cry,  C^riato  y  Santiago: 
then,  like  piUars  of  iron  on  steeds  of  iron,  they  charged.  From 
the  infidels  one  answering  yell,  and  down  they  sank,  each  upon  his 
knee  j  and  thereupon,  the  spears,  planted  on  the  ground,  presented 
a  front  so  bristling  thai  leader  less  reckless  than  Alyando  would 
haye  stopped  in  mid-career.  Forward,  foremost  in  the  dhuve,  he 
drove,  r^nt  upon  the  br&zen  points,  a  score  or  more  of  whi<m  rat- 
.tled  against  his  mail  or  that  of  his  steed,  and  glanced  hsjrmlessly, 
or  were  dashed  aside  by  the  axe  whirled  from  right  to  left  with 
wonderful  strength  and  skill.  Something  similar  mtppened  to  each 
of  his  followers.  A  moment  uf  confusion,— ^man  and  beast  in  fur- 
ious action,  clang  of  blows,  splintering  of  wood,  and  battle-cries, — 
then  two  results :  the  Ohristians  were  repulsed,  and  that  before  the 
second  infidel  rank  had  been  reached  ;  and  while  they  were  in 
amouffst  the  long  spears,  fencing  and  striking,  clear  aboye  the  med- 
ley ox  the  mtl6e  they  heard  a  shout,  AV-OrUmt  I  Al-a-lala  I  Alyar- 
ado looked  that  way  ;  looked  through  the  yellow  shafts  and  brazen 
points.  Brief  time  had  he  ;  yet  he  beheld  and  recognized  the 
opposing  leader.  Behind  the  kneeling  ranks  he  stood,  without 
trappings,  without  a  shield  eyen ;  a  mogtta^wtZ,  edged  wiUi  flint, 
sharp  as  glass,  hard  as  steel,  was  his  only  weapon;  behind  him 
appeared  an  irregular  mass  of  probably  half  a  thousand  men,  un- 
armed and  almost  naked.  Even  as  the  good  captain  looked,  the 
horde  sprang  forward,  and  by  pressing  between  tiie  files  of  spear- 
men, or  leaping  panther-like  over  their  shoulders,  gained  the  uont. 
There  they  rushed  upon  the  horsemen,  entangled  amidst  the  spears, 
— ^to  capture,  not  slay  diem ;  for,  by  the  Aztec  code  of  honor,  the 
measure  of  a  warriors  greatness  was  the  number  of  prisoners  he 
brought  out  of  battle,  a  present  to  the  gods,  not  the  number  of  foe- 
men  he  slew.  The  rush  was  like  that  of  wolves  upon  a  herd  of 
deer.  First  to  encounter  a  Christian  was  the  chief.  The  exchange 
of  blows  was  incredibly  quick.    The  horse  reared,  plunged  blindly, 
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thin  roUtd  upon  the  ground ;  ih«  flinty  mogiMiAiiMI,  ■nnr  than  ^ 
■zt,  had  bronn  ito  bff.  A  onr,  sharpMiwl  bj  mortal  tavrotf,— « 
Bpuiiah  ctj  tat  help,  in  the  Mother'e  name.  Ohrietiuit  wad  infl- 
deli  lookea  th«t  w%7,  and  from  the  latter  bant  a  jnbilani  yell, — 

•'The'tiinl  The 'taint" 

The  raeoeaafnl  leader  rtooped,  and  wrenched  the  ahield  from  th* 
fallen  man ;  then  he  awunff  the  maqvahuiU  twioe,  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  mailed  head  of  the  hone :  the  weapon  broke  in  j^eoea; 
the  ateed  lay  atill  forever. 

Now,  AWarado  waa  not  the  man  to  let  the  ory  of  a  comrade  go 
onheeded. 

'*  Turn,  gentlemen  1  One  of  us  ii  down  ;  hear  ye  not  tho  name 
of  Ohriat  and  the  Mothert  To  the  rescae !  Oharee  I  Christo  y  8at^ 
iiagot" 

Forward  the  braye  men  aptirred ;  the  spears  dosed  around  them 
as  before,  while  the  unarmed  foe,  encouraged  by  the  'tain'a  achieve- 
ment, redoubled  their  e£F6rts  to  drag  them  from  their  saddlea.  In 
disregard  of  blows,  given  fast  as  skilled  hands  could  rise  and  ftdl, 
some  flung  themselves  upon  the  legs  and  necks  of  the  horses,  where 
they  seemed  to  cling  after  the  axe  had  splattered  their  brains  or 
the  hoofs  crushed  their  bones  ;  some  cauffht  the  bridle-reins,  and 
hung  to  them  full  weight ;  others  struggled  with  the  riders  directly, 
hauung  at  them,  leaping  behind  them,  catching  sword-arm  and 
shield ;  and  so  ud  the  peril  finally  grow  that  the  Christians  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  rescue,  the  better  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

**  Ood's  curses  upon  the  dogs  1 "  shouted  Alvarado,  in  fury  at 
sight  of  the  Spaniard  dragged  away.  "  Back,  some  of  ye,  who  can, 
to  Serrano  I    Bid  him  advance.-    Quick,  or  we,  too,  are  lost  1 " 

No  need ;  Serrano  was  coming.  To  tiie  very  spears  he  advanced, 
and  opened  with  cross-bow  and  arquebus ;  yet  the  infidels  remained 
firm.  Then  the  dullest  of  the  Christians  discerned  the  'tain's  stra- 
tegy, and  knew  well,  if  the  line  in  front  of  them  were  not  broken, 
before  the  companies  coming  up  the  street  closed  upon  the  rear,  th^ 
were  indeed  lost.  So  at  the  word,  Mesa  came,  his  guns  charged  to 
the  muzzles.  To  avoid  his  own  people,  he  sent  one  piece  to  the  right 
of  the  centre  of  combat,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  trained  botii 
to  obtain  the  deepest  lines  of  cross-fire.  The  efiect  was  indesoriba- 
ble  ;  yet  the  lanes  doven  through  the  kneeling  ranks  were  instantly 
refilled. 

The  'tzin  became  anxious. 

"  Look,  Hualpa  I"  he  said.  *'  The  companies  should  be  up  by 
this  tima    Can  you  see  them  1 " 

**  The  smoke  is  too  great ;  i  cannot  see." 

Some  of  his^  people  attacking  the  horsemen  bM;an  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  spearmen.  He  caught  up  the  axe  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
ran  where  the  smoke  waa  mcMrfc  blinding.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
the  front ;  clear,  inspiring,  joyous  even,  rose  his  cry.  He  rushed 
upon  a  bowman,  caught  Mm  in  hia  arms,  and  bore  mm  off  witib  all 
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hit  Mmor  on.    ▲  hnndrvd  ready  hands  leiaed  tha  unfortanata, 
▲gain  tba  cnr,— 

'^Thairinl    Tha'tdnl* 

*•  Anothar  viotim  for  tha  goda  ! "  ha  anawarad.  *'  Hold  faafc,  0 
mj  aonntvjman  I  Behind  the  atrangera  oome  tha  oompaniaa.  Do 
what  I  say,  and  Anahuao  ahall  live.'" 

At  hia  word,  they  aroaa :  at  his  word  again,  they  advanoed,  with 
laraUed  apears.  Faster  tna  missiles  smote  them  t  the  horsemen 
raged  {  aaoh  Spaniard  felt,  unless  that  line  were  broken  his  doom 
waa  some.  AlTarado  fongnt,  never  thinking  of  defence.  The  bow* 
men  and  arqnabnsiers  reooiled.  Twice  Mesa  drew  back  his  gnns. 
Finally,  Don  Pedro  outdid  himself,  and  broke  tha  fenoe  of  speara ; 
hia  troop  followed  him  j  right  and  left  theyplung^,  killing  ateveiy 
atep.  At  places,  the  onset  of  the  infidels  slackened,  halted;  then 
the  ranka  began  to  break  into  email  gronps ;  at  last,  they  dropped 
their  arms,  and  hdriv  fled,  bearing  the  Hzin  away  in  the  miffhty 
piaas  for  lift.  At  their  backs  rode  the  Tengefnl  horsemen,  ana  be* 
mnd  the  horsemen,  oTar  the  dead  and  ahneking  wretohea,  moved 
Serrano  and  Mesa. 

And  to  the  very  gatea  of  the  palace  the  fight  continued.  A  ship 
in  its  passage  displacea  a  bodv  of  water ;  behind,  however,  follows  an 
equal  reflux :  so  with  the  Ohristians,  except  tnat'  the  maseos  who 
doaed  in  u^Km  their  rear  outnumbered  those  they  put  to  rout  in 
front.  Their  rapid  movement  had  the  appearance  of  fligh|k ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  the  infidels  had  the  appearance  of  pursuit.  The 
sortie  waa  not  again  repeated. 

«  •  *  •   '  •  • 

Seven  davs  the  assault  went  on,— a  week  of  fighting,  intermitted 
only  at  niant,  under  cover  of  which  the  Azteoi  carried  off  their  dead 
ana  wounded,— •the  former  to  the  lake,  the  latter  to  the  hospitals. 
Amoiw  the  Ohristians  aome  there  were  who  had  seen  grand  wars ; 
aome  had  even  served  under  the  Great  Oaptain ;  but,  aa  they  freely 
ftverred,  never  had  they  aeen  such  courage,  devotion,  and  endur- 
ance, auch  indifference  to  wounds  and  death,  aa  here.  At  times, 
tilie  atruggle  was  hand  to  hand ;  then,  atanding  upon  their  point  of 
honor,  the  infidels  perished  l^  scores  in  vain  attempts  to  take  alive 
whom  they  might  easily  have  alain ;  and  tbia  it  was, — ^this  fatal 


Upon  the  Tlasoalans  the  losses  chiefly  fell ;  hundreds  of  them  were 
kuled ;  hundreds  mora  lay  wounded  in  the  chambers  of  the  palace. 
Tha  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  'tain,  standing  on  the  weatem 
verge  d  the  ieoeoUM,  from  which  he  had  constantiy  directed  the  as- 
sault saw  coming  the  results  which  could  alone  console  him  for  the 
nwful  sacrifice  of  his  countrymen.  The  yells  of  the  Tlascalans  were 
Botaa  decant  aa  formerly  ;  the  men  of  uron,  the  Ohristians,  wero 
ieen  to  aink  wearily  down  at  their  posts  and  (deep,  despite  uie  tu- 
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mnli  of  th*  KftUk  t  Ih*  gont  ww  more  ilowly  tad  ourofnUfMrfod  | 
•nd  whitiM  bifort  Oortaa'  doportmo  thort  had  boon  tlmo  niMto  a 
dkf,  now  Umm  w«r«  bnl  two  :  tho  inpply  of  proTbioiw  wm  f Mlinifi 
Tho  Mieieiil  houM,  whore  oongtmctea  of  wood,  diowed  ligiu  of  do- 
molitkm  ;  fael  wm  beoomiliig  eoft&t.  Where  we  garriioii  ohUined 
ite  euppb  of  water  wm  a  numrel.  He  bed  not  then  bewd  of  what 
Father  Bartolom4  afterwarda  oelebratedaaa  miraole  of  Ohriat, — feha 
aooidental  finding  of  a  ipring  in  the  middle  of  Uie  garden. 

Then  the  aieault  was  diioontinaed,  and  a  blookade  eetabliahed. 
Another  week,  daring  which  nothing  entered  the  gatee  of  the  palaoe 
to  anatain  man  or  boaai  Then  there  waa  bnt  one  meal  a  day,  and 
the  lentinela  on  the  walli  began  to  ahow  the  effeot. 

One  day  the  main  gate  opened,  and  a  woman  and  a  man  oame 
odt  The  'tain  deaoinded  from  hia  peroh  to  meet  them.  At  the 
foot  of  the  atepa  they  knelt  to  him, — the  prinoeea  Tula  and  the 
prince  Iv  • 

"See,  0  'tain,"  said  the  princeai,  «<eee  the  Ung'a  lignet.  We 
bring  yon  a  mcMaffe  from  hmi.  He  has  not  wherewith  to  aupply 
hia  table.  Yesterday  he  was  hungry.  He  bida  you  re-open  the 
market,  and  send  of  the  tributes  of  the  proTinces  without  stint,— 
aU  that  is  hia  kingly  right." 

'*  And  if  I  faU  V^  asked  Guatamosin. 

**  He  said  not  what,  for  no  one  has  ever  faile4  hia  <»der.'' 

And  the  'tain  looked  at  lo'. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  O  son  of  the  king  f " 

In  all  the  fighting,  lo'  had  stayed  in  the  palaoo  with  his  father. 
Through  the  lon^;  cutys  he  had  heard  the  Toioes  of  the  battle  calling 
to  him.  Many  times  he  walked  to  the  merlons  of  the  moteai,  and 
saw  the  'tain  on  the  temple,  or  listened  to  his  familiar  cry  in  the 
street.  And  where, — so  ran  his  thought  the  while, — where  ia  Hn- 
alpa?  Happy  fellow  I  Whatglory  he  muat  have  won.— true  war- 
rior*g1ory  to  flourish  in  sone  forever  I  A  heroic  jealoncy  would 
creep  upon  him,  and  he  would  go  back  miserable  to  his  chamber. 

**  One  day  more,  'O  'tain,  and  all  there  ia  in  the  palaoe— king  and 
stranger  alike— is  yours,"  lo'  made  answer.    **  More  I  need  not  say." 

"  'Dien  you  go  not  back  7 "  , 

«*No,"  said  Tula. 

**  No,"  said  lo*.  **  I  came  out  to  fight.  Anahuac  ia  our  mother. 
Let  us  save  her,  0  'tain  1  ** 

And  the  'tain  looked  to  the  aun  ;  hia  eyes  withstood  its  piercing 
splendors  awhile,  then  he  said,  calmly,— 

'*  Go  with  the  princess  Tula  where  she  chooses,  lo' ;  then  come 
back.  The  gods  shall  have  one  day  more,  though  it  be  my  laai 
Farewell." 

They  arose  and  went  away.    He  returned  to  the  axoteeu. 

Next  day  there  was  not  one  meal  in  the  palace.  Starvation  had 
come.  And  now  the  final  battle,  or  aurrender  I  Mominff  passed ; 
noon  came ;  later,  the  aun  began  to  go  down  the  sky.    In  we  atraeta 
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stood  th«  thouiancU,— on  all  the  houietopt,  on  the  temple,  they 
•tood, — wttitinff  and  looking,  now  at  the  leaffaered  hone^  now  at 
the  'izin  seated  at  the  verge  of  the  teoealliSf  tMo  waiting. 

Suddenly  a  procession  appeared  on  the  oentral  turret  of  the  palace, 
and  in  its  midst,  MonteEuma. 

**  The  king  I  the  king  1 "  burst  from  every  throat ;  then  upon  the 
multitude  fell  a  silence,  which  could  not  have  been  deeper  if  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  the  city. 

The  four  heralds  waved  their  silver  wands  ;  the  white  carpet  was 
spread,  and  the  canopy  brought  and  set  close  by  the  eastern  battle- 
ment of  the  turret ;  then  the  king  cnme  and  stood  in  the  shade  be- 
fore the  people.  At  sight  of  him  and  his  familiar  royaler  the  old 
love  came  back  to  them,  and  they  fell  upon  their  knees.  He  spoke, 
asserting  his  privileges :  he  bade  them  home,  and  the  army  to  its 
quarters.  He  promised  that  in  a  short  time  the  strangers,  whose 
guest  he  was,  would  leave  the  country ;  they  were  already  pre- 
paring to  depart,  he  said.  Bow  wicked  the  revolt  would  tnen 
be !  How  guilty  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  arms  against  his 
order  I  H^  spoke  as  one  not  doubtful  of  his  position,  but  as 
king,  and  priest,  and  was  successful.  Stunned,  confused,  uncer- 
tain as  to  duty,  nigh  broken-hearted,  the  fighting  people  and  dis- 
ciplined companies  arose,  and,  like  a  conquered  mob,  turned  to  go 
away. 

Down  from  his  perch  rushed  the  'Lzin.  He  put  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  retiring  warriors.  He  appealed  to  them  in  vain.  The 
chiefs  gathered  around  him,  and  knelt,  and  kissed  his  hands,  and 
bathed  his  feet  with  their  tears ;  they  acknowledged  his  heroism, — 
they  would  die  with  him  ;  but  while  the  king  lived,  under  the  goids, 
he  was  master,  and  to  disobey  him  was  sacrilege. 

Then  the  'tzin  saw,  as  if  it  were  a  god's  decree,  that  Anahuac 
and  Montezuma  could  not  both  live.  Onb  ob  thb  othbb  must 
DXK !  And  never  so  wise  as  in  his  patience,  he  submitted,  and  told 
them, — 

"  I  will  send  food  to  the  palace,  and  cease  the  war  now,  and  un- 
til we  have  the  voice  of  Huitzil'  to  determine  what  we  shall  do. 
Go,  oolU'ct  the  companies,  and  put  them  in  their  qnarters.  This 
night  we  will  to  Tlalac ;  together,  from  his  sacrea  lips,  we  will 
hear  our  fate,  and  our  country's.  Qo  now.  At  midnight  come  to 
the  teocaUis. 

At  midnight  the  sanctuary  of  Huitzil'  was  crowded  ;  so  was  all 
the  azotecu.  Till  the  breaking  of  dawn  the  sacrifices  continued. 
At  last,  the  Uoiuetlif  with  a  loud  cry,  ran  and  laid  a  heart  in  the 
fire  before  the  idol ;  then  turning  to  the  spectators,  he  said,  in  a 
loud  voice, — 

**  Let  the  war  go  on  1  So  saith  the  mighty  Hui^dV  I  Woe  to 
him  who  refuses  to  hear  1 " 

And  the  heart  that  attested  the  will  was  the  heart  of  a  Spaniard. 
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THB  HRABT  OAN  BB  WISBB  SHAST  THB  BBAO. 

I  WILL  now  ask  the  reader  to  make  a  note  of  the  paasage  of  a  fort* 
night,  fiy  so  doing  he  will  find  himself  dose  npon  tiie  34th  of 
June, — another  memorable  day  in  the  drama  of  the  conquest.     . 

Tdn  QuatamOi  as  is  already  knowUi  had  many  times  proven  him- 
self a  warrior  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  army ;  now  he  ^ye  token  of  a  ruling 
f aoultjjT  which  brought  the  whole  people  to  his  feet ;  so  tiiat  in  Te- 
noohtitlan,  for  the  first  time  in  her  histo^,  were  seen  a  sceptre 
unknown  to  the  law  and  a  royalty  not  the  king*s. 

He  ruled  in  the  valley  everywhere,  except  in  the  palace  of  Azaya': 
and  around  that  he  built  works,  and  set  guards,  and  so  oontrivea 
that  nothiug  passed  in  or  out  without  his  permission.  His  policy 
was  to  wait  patiently,  and  in  the  meantime  oiganize  the  nation  for 
war ;  and  the  nation  obeyed  him,  seeiiu;  that  in  obedience  there 
was  life  ;  such,  moreover,  was  the  will  of  Hnitzil*. 

As  may  be  thought,  the  Ohristians  thus  pent  up  fared  ill ;  in 
fact,  they  would  have  sufierad  before  the  fortnight  was  gone  but 
for  the  lan^f  who  stinted  himself  and  his  household  in  order  to  di- 
vide with  his  keepers  the  supplies  sent  in  for  his  use. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  empire,  it  was  great  glory 
to  have  shut  so  many  tefiUa  in  a  palace,  and  held  them  there  ;  but 
the  success  did  not  deceive  the  'tzin  ^  in  his  view,  that  achievement 
was  not  the  victory,  but  only  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  every  hour 
he  had  news  of  J^uJinche,  the  real  antagonist,  who  had  tiie  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  hand  of  a  warrior,  and  was  coming  with  another 
army,  more  numerous,  if  not  braver,  than  the  first  one.  In  pure, 
strong  love  tiierer  is  an  element  akin  to  the  power  of  prophecy,— 
someuiuig  .that  gives  the  spirit  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  happen.  Such 
an  inspiration  quickened  we  'tsin,  and  told  him  Anahuac  was  not 
saved,  though  she  should  be  :  if  not,  the  conquerors  should  take 
an  empty  prize  ;  he  would  leave  them  nothii^, — so  he  swore, — 
neither  |[oai,  gold,  slaves,  city,  nor  people.  He  set  about  the  groat 
idea  by  mvitmg  the  New  World — I  speak  as  a  Spaniard— to  take 
part  in  the  stn^le.  And  he  was  answered.  To  the  beloved  oily, 
turned  into  a  rondeivous  for  the  purpose  flocked  the  fi|^ting  vaa* 
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Mil  of  the  great  oaoiqnesi  the  men  of  the  dties,  «nd  their  depen- 
denoiee,  the  «aJ^uUi,  or  tribee  of  the  loyal  proyinoes,  aJkd,  mixed 
with  them,  wild-eyed  bands  from  the  Unknown,  the  wildemeaaes, 
— ^in  ijl,  a  mtdtitude  such  aa  had  never  been  leen  in  the  valley. 
At  the  altan  he  had  bnt  one  pn^er,  "  Time,  time,  0  gods  of  my 
Others  t  Give  me  time  I  "  He  knew  the  difference*  between  a 
main  and  a  soldier,  and  that,  likewise,  between  a  multitade  and  an 
army.  As  he  used  the  word,  time  meant  organization  and  disci- 
pline. He  not  only  prayed,  he  worked  ;  and  into  his  wprk,  as 
mto  his  prayers,  he  poured  all  his  soul. 

The  organization  was  simple  :  first,  a  company  of  three  <x  four 
hundred  men  ;  next  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  companies,—  a  sys- 
.  tern  which  allowed  the  preservation  of  the  identity  of  tribes  and 
dties.  The  companies  of  Oholula,  for  example,  were  separate  from 
those  of  Tezcuco ;  while  the  Acolmanes  marched  and  fought  side 
1^  side  with  the  Ooatopecs,  but  under  their  own  chiefs  and  flags. 
The  system  also  gave  him  a  number  of  armies,  and  he  divided  them, 
— one  to  raise  supplies,  another  to  bring  the  supplies  to  the  depots, 
a  third  to  prepare  material  of  war  ;  the  fourth  was  the  active  or 
fighting  division ;  and  each  was  subject  to  take  the  place  of  the 
otiier.  To  the  labor  of  so  many  hands,  systematized  and  indus- 
triously ezerted,\though  for  a  forhiight,  almost  everything  is  possi- 
ble. One  strong  will,  abBolutely  operative  over  thousandB,is  nearer 
omnipotenoy  tlum  anything  else  human. 

The  climate  of  the  valley,  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
Naples,  permits  the  bivouac  in  all  seasons.  The  sierra  west  of  the 
capital,  and  bending  around  it  like  a  half-drawn  bow,  is  marked 
on  its  interior,  or  city  side,  by  verdant  and  watered  vales  ;  these 
were  seized ;  and  the  bordering  difb,  which  theretofore  had  shaded 
the  toiling  husbandman,  or  been  themselves  the  scenes  of  the  hunt- 
er^s  daring,  now  hid  the  hosts  of  New- World's  men,  in  the  bivouac, 
biding  the  day  of  battle. 

War,  good  reader,  never  touches  anything  and  leaves  it  as  it  was. 
And  the  daughter  of  the  lake,  fair  Tenochtitlan,.  was  no  exception 
to  the  law.  The  young  master,  having  reduced  the  question  of 
strategy  to  the  formula, — a  street  or  a  plain,  chose  the  street,  and 
thereby  dedicated  the  city  to  all  of  rum  or  horror  the  destroyer 
oonld  bring.  Not  long,  tiierefore,  until  its  presence  could  have 
been  detected  by  tihe  idlest  glance :  the  streets  were  given  up  to  the 
warriors ;  the  palaces  were  deserted  by  famili<fs ;  houses  conveniently 
situated  for  the  use  were  turned  into  fort»  ,  the  shrubbeiy  gamish- 
ing  roofs  that  dominated  the  main  streets  concealed  heaps  of  stones 
made  ready  for  the  hand ;  the  bridges  were  taken  up,  <a  put  in  con- 
dition to  be  raised ;  the  canoes  on  the  lakes  were  multiplied,  and 
oonyerted  to  the  public  service ;  the  great  markets  were  suspended ; 
even  the  sacred  temples  were  changed  into  vast  arsenals.  When 
the  'tzin,  going  hither  and  thither,  never  idle,  observed  the  change, 
he  would  sigh,  bat  say  to  himself,  **  'Tis  well.    If  we  win,  we  can 
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restore ;  if  we  loae«^if  we  lose,— then^  to  the  itrangerm  waste ;  to 
the  waters,  welcome  I  '*  I 

And  up  and  down,  from  <nty  to  biyonac  and  babk  again,  passed 
the  minstrels,  singing  of  war,  and  the  pabas,  prodaiming  the  oraolea 
and  divine  promises ;  and  the  services  in  the  temples  were  nnintei^ 
mitted ;  those  in  the  UoecMit  were  especially  sraod ;  the  smoke 
from  its  turrets  overhung  the  dtjf  and  at  niglrt  the  fire  of  Huitaii', 
a  new  star  reddeniiu;  in  the  sky,  was  seen  from  the  remotest  ham^ 
let  in  the  valley.  The  'tzin  had  faith  in  moral  eflfects,  and  he 
studied  them,  and  was  sucoessful.  The  army  soon  came  to  have, 
like  himself,  but  one  prayer, — **  Set  us  before  the  strangers :  let  us 
fight  1" 

And  the  time  they  prayed  for  was  come^ 


The  night  of  the  23rd  of  June  was  pleasant  as  ui^ht  can  be  in 
that  region  of  pleasant  nights.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry.  The 
breeze  abroad  brought  coolness  to  outliers  on  the  housetops,  with- 
out threshing  the  lake  to  the  disturbance  of  its  voyag«ur». 

Up  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  little  sea  lay  a  ehinampa  at 
anchor.  Over  its  landing,  at  the  very  edge  of  Uie  water,  burned  a 
flambeau  of  resinous  pine.  Two  canoes,  richly  decorated,  swung 
at  the  mooring.  The  path  from  the  luiding  to  the  pavilion  was 
carpeted,  and  lighted  by  lamps  pendent  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery. 
In  the  canoes  the  slaves  lay  at  rest,  talking  idly,  and  in  low  voices 
crooning  Indian  songs.  Olose  by  the  landing,  on  a  bench,  over 
which  swayed  the  leaves  of  an  immense  banana-tree,  rested  a  con* 

f>le  of  warriors,  silent,  and  nodding,  as  it  were,  to  the  nodding 
eaves.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  day's  sun,  many  a 
weary  league,  from  the  city  to  the  vfdes  of  the  Sierra  in  which 
bivouacked  the  hope  of  Anahuao,  had  they  travelled,— Hualpa  and 
lo*.  One  familiar  with  the  streets  in  these  later  days,  at  sight  of 
them  would  have  said,  *'  Beware  I  the  'tzin  is  hereaway."  The 
three  were  almost  as  one, — so  had  their  friendship  grown.  The  pa- 
vilion, a  circular  canopy,  spread  like  a  Bedouin's  tent,  was  brightly 
lighted ;  and  there  in  fact,  was  the  'tzin,  with  Tula  and  Tetovo, 
the  priestess. 

Once  before,  I  believe,  I  desoribod  this  pavilion;  and  now  I  know 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  will  give  the  floating  garden  richer 
colors  than  lie  within  compass  of  my  pen  ;  will  surround  it  with 
light,  and  with  air  delicious  with  the  freshness  of  the  lake  and  the 
eiJialations  of  the  flowers ;  will  hover  about  the  guardian  palm 
and  willow  trees,  the  latter  with  boughs  lithe  and  swinging,  and 
leaves  long  and  fine  as  a  woman's  locu ;  will  linger  about  the  re- 
treat, I  say,  and,  in  thought  of  ito  fitness  for  meeting  of  lovers,  ad- 
mit the  poetry  and  respect  the  passion  of  the  noble  Aztec 

Within,  the  furniture  was  as  formerly  ;  there  were  yet  the  car- 
ven  stools,  the  table  with  its  bowl-like  top,  now  «  inapp  of  flowen^ 
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a  oouoh  draped  with  brilliant  plumage,  the  floor  oovered  with  mat- 
ing of  woven  grauei,  the  hammock,  and  the  bird-oage,-^-all  aa  when 
we  firat  aaw  them.  Nenetain  waa  abaent,  and  alaa  I  might  never 
oome  a^^ain^ 

And  if  we  enter  now. we  ahall  find  the  'tzin  atandins  a  little  apart 
from  Tula,  who  ia  in  tne  hammock,  with  Teteve  by  ner  aide.  On 
a  atool  at  hia  feet  ia-a  waiter  of  ebony,  with  apoona  of  tortoiae-ahell, 
and  aome  scicorcu,  or  oupa,  uaed  for  chocolate. 

Their  facea  are  grave  and  eameat. 

**  And  Malinche  ? "  aaked  Tula,  aa  if  pnrauinff  a  queation. 

"The  goda  have  given  me  time ;  I  am  ready  for  him,*'  he  re- 
plied. 

'*  When  will  he  oome  f" 

"  Yeaterday,  about  noon,  he  aet  out  from  Tezcuoo,  by  way  of  the 
ahore  of  the  lake ;  to-night  he  lodgea  in  Iztapalapan  ;  to-morrow, 
marching  by  the  old  cauaeway,  he  wUl  re-enter  the  city." 

"  Poor,  Door  country  1 "  ahe  aaid,  after  a  loAg  ailence. 

The  woraa  touched  him,  and  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Ton 
have  a  g<ik>d  heart,  O  Tula, — a  good  heart  and  true.  Tour  words 
were  what  I  repeat  every  hour  in  the  day.  You  were  aeeing  what 
I  aee'all  the  time—" 

"  The  battle  ! "  ahe  aaid,  ahuddering. 

*'  Tea.  I  wiah  it  could  be  avoided  ;  ita  conditiona  are  auch 
that  againat  the  advantage  of  arma  I  can  only  oppoae  th^  advantage 
of  numbers  ;  ao  that  the  deareat  of  all  thinga  will  be  the  cheapest. 
I  muat  take  no  account  of  livea.  I  have  aeen  the  atreeta  run  with 
blood  already,  and  now, — ^Enough  1  we  must  do  what  the  goda  de- 
cree. Yet  uie  alaughter  ahall  not  be,  as  heretofore,  on  one  aide 
alone." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

**  You  know  the  cuatom  of  our  people  to  take  prisonera  rather 
than  kill  in  battle.  Aa  againat  the  Tlascalaus  and  tribes,  that  was 
well  enough  ;  but  new  conditions  require  new  laws,  and  my  order 
now  ia,  Save  nothing  but  the  arma  and  armor  of  the  atrangers. 
life  for  life  aa  against  Malinche  t  And  I  could  conquer  him, 
but-" 

He  stopped,  and  their  glances  met, — ^hia  full  of  fire,  hera  aad  and 
thoughtful. 

"  A.h,  Tula  t  your  woman'a  aoul  prompts  you  already  of  whom  I 
would  apeak, — ^tiie  king." 

'*  Spare  me,"  ahe  said,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  *'  I  am 
hia  child  ;  I  love  him  yet." 

**  So  I  know,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I  would  not  have  you  do  else. 
The  love  ia  proof  of  fitness  to  be  loved.  Nature  cannot  be  silenced. 
He  ia  not  aa  near  to  me  as  to  you ;  yet  I  feel  the  impulse  that 
moves  you,  though  in  a  leaa  degree.  In  memory,  he  is  a  part  of  my 
youUi.  For  that  matter,  who  doea  not  love  him  1  He  haa  charm- 
ed the  atrangers  ;  even  the  guarda  at  hia  chamber-door  have  been 
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known  to  weep  at  light  ot  hi*  •orrow.  And  tiie  heroes  wio  to 
lately  died  before  hit  priaon-gatei,  did  not  they  love  him  f  And 
thoM  who  will  die  to-moixow  and  the  next  day,  what  else  may  be 
(•aid  of  them  7  In  arma  here,  see  the  children  of  the  valley.  What 
seek  they  t    In  their  ^es,  he  is  Anahuaa    And  yet—" 

He  paused  again  ;  her  hand*  had  fallen  ;  her  cheeks  glistened 
with  tears. 

'*  If  I  may  not  speak  plainly  now,  I  may  not  ever.    Strengthen 
yourself  to  near  moj  and  hear  me  pitifully.     To  begin,  yon  know 
that  I  have  been  using  the  king's  power  without  his  permission^— • 
that,  I  say,  you  know,  and  have  forgiven,  because  the  usurpation  " 
was  not  of  choice  but  necessity,  and  to  save  the  empire  ;  but  you 
will  hear  naw,  for  the  first  time  probably,  that  I  could  have  been 
kinff  in  fact." 
Her  gaze  became  intent,  and  she  listened  breathlessly. 
"  Three  times,"  he  continued,  "three  times  have  the  caciques, 
for  themselves  and  the  armv,  offered  me  the  crown.   The  last  time, 
they  were  accompanied  by  we  electors,*  and  deputations  from  all 
the  great  cities. ''^ 
'*  And  you  refused,"  she  said,  confidently. 
*'  Yes.^   I  will  not  deny  the  offers  was  tempting, — that  for  the 
truth.    I  thought  of  it  often  ;  snd  at  such  times  came  revenge,  and 
told  me  I  had  been  WTonged,  and  ambition,  whispering  of  glory, 
and,  with  ready  subtlety,  making  acceptance  appear  a  duty.     But, 
Tula,  you  prevailed  ;  your  love  was  dearer  to  me  than  the  crown. 
For  your  sake,  I  refused  the  overture.     You  never  said  so, — ^Uiere 
was  no  need  of  the  saying, — ^yet  I  knew  you  could  never  be  queen 
while  your  father  lived." 

Not  often  has  a  woman  heard  such  a  story  of  love,  or  been  given 
such  proofs  of  devotion ;  her  face  mantled,  and  die  dropped  her 
gase,  saying,— 

"  Better  to  be  so  loved  than  to  be  queen.  If  not  here,  O  'tsin, 
look  for  reward  in  the  Sun.  Surely  the  gods  take  note  of  such 
things!" 

'*  Your  approval  is  my  full  reward,"  he  replied,  '*But  hear  me 
further.  What  I  have  said  was  easy  to  say  ;  that  which  I  go  to  now 
is  hard,  and  requires  all  mj  will ;  for  the  utterance  may  forfeit  not 
merely  the  blessinff  just  given  me,  but  your  love,— more  precious, 
as  I  have  shown,  than  the  crown.  You  were  in  the  p&lace  the  day 
the  king  appeared  and  bade  the  people  home.  The  strangers  were 
in  my  hand  at  .the  time.  0,  a  glad  time, — so  long  had  we  toiled, 
so  many  had  died  I  Then  he  came,  and  snatched  away  our  triumph. 
I  have  not  foigotten,  I  never  can  forget  the  disappointment.  In 
all  the  labor  of  the  preparation  since,  I  have  seen  me  scene,  some- 
times as  a  threat,  sometimes  as  a  warning,  always  a  recurring 
dream  whose  dreaming  leaves  me  less  resolved  in   the  oourst 

•  The  mowffohy  was  eleotive.— Pusaostt  OMq,  e/  Miat«9,  Vol,  i; 
t 
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I  am  numliig.  OonUniully  I  find  myielf  u^but  to  ngriel^ 
"fhn  work  is  all  in  Tain;  what  1im  been  wiU  be  igein; 
while  he  liyet  yon  eannot  inn.'  0  Tola,  aaoh  inflaenoe  waa 
bad  enough  of  itself.    Hear  now  how  the  gods  oame  in  to 

dir^;         "*    

the 

country! 

hand<upon  my  shoulder,  'If  you  seek  the  will  of  the  god  with  in- 
tent to  do  what  he  impoeesi  hear  then :  The  kin^  is  uie  s^eld  of 
the  strangers ;  they  are  safe  while  he  lives ;  and  if  he  lives.  Ana* 
huao  dies.  Iiet  him  who  leads  choose  between  them.  *  So  the  god 
says.  Consider  1 '  He  was  g|one  before  I  could  answer.  Since 
that  I  have  been  like  one  moving  in  a  cloud,  seeing  nothing  dearly, 
and  the  duty  least  of  alL  When  I  should  !]»  strongest^  I  am  weuc- 
ost.  My  spirit  faints  under  the  load.  If  we  king  hves,  the  em- 
pire dies ;  if  it  is  to  die,  why  the  battle,  and  its  sacrifices  9  This 
night  have  I  in  which  to  choose ;  to-morrow,  Malinche  and  action  1 
Help  me,  O  Tula,  help  me  to  do  right  1  Love  ol  country,  of  khig, 
and  of  me, — ^you  have  them  all  Speak." 
And  she  answered  him, — 


•( 


1  may  not  doubt  that  you  love  me ;  you  have  told  me  so  many 
times,  but  never  as  to  ■  night.  I  thank  you,  0  Hzin  I  Tour  duties  are 
heavy.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  bend  under  them.  I  might  say 
they  sre  yours  by  gift  of  the  gods,  and  not  to  be  tlivided  wii^  an- 
other, not  even  with  me ;  but  I  will  ^ve  you  love  for  love,  and,  as 
I  hope. to  share  ^our  fortunes,  I  will  share, your  trials.  lama 
woman,  without  judgment  by  which  to  answer  you ;  from  my  heart 
I  will  answer."  "^ 

*'  From  your  heart  be  it,  0  Tula.** 

'*  Has  the  king  heard  the  things  of  which  yon  have  spoken  1  ** 

'*  I  cannot  say.*' 

"  Does  he  know  you  were  ofiered  the  crown  t " 

*'  No,  the  offer  was  treason." 

**  Ah,  poor  Ung,  proud  father  ?  The  love  of  the  people  that 
of  which  you  were  proudest,  is  lost.  What  wretchedness  awaits 
you  I 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  there  wad  a  silence  broken  only  by  her 
sobs.    The  grief  spent  itself ;  then  she  said  earnestly, — 

**  I  know  ^im.  He,  too,  is  a  lover  of  Anahnaa  More  than  once 
he  has  exposed  himself  to  death  for  her.  Such  loves  age  not,  nor 
do  they  die,  except  with  the  hearts  they  animate.  There  was  a 
time- but  now —  No  matter,  I  will  tiy.  'Let  him  who  leads 
choose ' :  was  not  that  the  decree,  good  'tain  1 " 

**  Tes,"  he  replied. 

**  Must  the  choice  be  made  to-night  ?" 

"  I  may  delay  until  to-morrow,'*^ 

**To-monow  i  what  time  I* 
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**  Malinohii  will  pan  fhe  caaseway  in  the  oool  of  the  motfning  t 
l^  noon  lie  will  ha^e  joined  hia  people  in  the  old  palace  ;  the  deoi- 
•ion  must  then  be  made." 

'*  Oan  you  let  me  down  at  the  gate  before  he  paaaei  in  t " 

The  't^n  itarted.    *<  Of  the  old  palaoe  t "  he  adced. 

*«  I  wish  to  toe  the  king." 

"For  what  1" 

"  To  tell  him  the  things  yon  hare  told  me  to-night" 

"AU1" 

"Yei.'» 

His  faoedonded  with  dissatisfaction. 

*'  Tes,"  she  oontinued,  calmly  ;  "that,  as  becomes  a  king,  he 
mqr  choose  which  shall  live. — himself,  or  Anahuac." 

So  she  answered  the  'tain's  appeal,  and  the  answer  was  from  her 
heart ;  and,  seeing  of  what  heroism  she  dreamed,  his  dark  eyes 
glowed  with  admiration.    Yet  his  reply  was  full  of  hopelessness. 

"  I  give  you  honor,  Tula, — I  give  vou  honor  for  the  thought ; 
but  forgive  me  if  I  think  you  beguiled  by  your  love.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  was  capable  of  what  yon  have  imagined.  Alas  I  he  is 
changed  ;  he  will  never  choose, — never  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  said,  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  Such  changes  are  not'always  of  years.  Who  is  he  that  to-night, 
only  to-night,  driven  by  a  faltering  of  the  will,  which  in  the  king, 
my  father,  is  called  weakness,  brought  himself  prayerfully  to  a 
woman's  feet^  and  begged  her  to  divide  with  him  a  burden  imposed 
upon  his  conscience  b^  a  decree  of  the  gods  ?  Who  is  he,  indeed  f 
Study  yourself,  O  'tzm,  and  commiserate  him,  and  bethink  yon,  if 
he  choose  not,  it  will  be  yours  to  choose  for  him.  His  duty  will 
then  become  yours,  to  be  done  without  remorse,  and,— 

She  hesitated,  and  held  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  say,  '*  And  I  can 
love  you  still." 

He  caught  the  meaning  of  the  action,  and  went  to  her,  and  kiss- 
ed her  forehead  tenderly,  and  said,— » 

'*I  see  now  that  the  heart  oan  be  wiser  than  the  head.  Have 
your  way.  I  will  set  you  down  at  the  gate,  and  of  war  there  shall 
be  neither  sign  nor  sound  until  you  return." 

"  Until  I  return  1  May  be  I  cannot.  Malinche  may  hold  me 
prisoner." 

From  love  to  war, — ^the  step  was  short. 

"  True,"  he  said.  "  The  armies  will  await  my  signal  of  attack, 
and  they  must  not  wait  upon  uncertainties." 

He  arose  and  paced  the  floor,  and  when  he  paused  h»said,  firm- 

"I  will  set  you  down  at  the  gatte  in  the  early  morning,  that  you 
may  see  your  father  before  Malinche  sees  him.  And  when  you 
speak  to  him,  ask  not  if  I  mairmake  the  war  :  on  that  I  am  resolv- 
ed ;  but  tell  him  what  no  other  can, — ^that  I  look  forward  to  the 
tioM  when  MaUndhe,  lika  the  2bfia<taA,  will  bring  him  fcon  hit 
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ohwnber,  and  show  him  to  the  people,  to  dlatraot  them  again.  And 
when  you  have  told  him  that,  ipeak  of  what  the  goda  have  laid 
upon  me,  and  then  aay  that  I  aav,  *  Gomes  he  ao,  whether  of  ohoioo 
or  by  force,  the  dread  duty  shall  be  done.  The  gods  helpins  me.  I 
will  strike  for  Anahuao. '  And  if  he  ask  what  I  would  have  him  do, 
answer,  A  king's  duty  to  his  people,-— die  that  they  may  live  1 " 

Tula  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  there  was  a  long  silenoe. 

**  Poor  king  I  poor  father  1  "  she  said  at  last.  ''For  me  ^to  ask 
him  to  die  1    A  heavy,  heavy  burden,  0  'tzin  1 " 

*'  The  gods  help  you  1 "  he  replied. 

"If  Muinohe  hold  me  prisoner,  how  will  the  answer  avail 
you?" 

"  Have  you  not  there  two  scarfs, — ^the  one  green,  the  other 
whiter' 

"Yes." 

"  Take  them  with  you,  and  from  the  roof,  if  your  father  resolve 
not,  show  the  green  one.    Alas,  then,  for  me  I    If,  in  its  stead, 

Sou  wave  tne  white  one,^  I  shall  know  that  he  comes,  if  so  he  does, 
y  force,  and  that " — ^his  voice  trembled — "  it  ia  his  loiU  Anahuae 
mould  live," 

She  listened  wistfully,  and  replied,  "  I  understand :  Anahuao 
saved  means  Montezuma  lost.  But  doubt  him  not,  doubt  him  not; 
he  wiU  remember  his  glory's  day,  and  die  as  he  has  lived." 


m' 


An  hour  later,  and  the  canoe  of  the  'tzin  passed  into  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  dty.  The  parting  on  the  chinamfia  may  be  imagined. 
Love  will  have  its  way  even  in  war. 
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THB  OONQUBKOR  ON  THB  OADSBWAT  AGAIN. 

Aft  predicted  by  the  'tzin,  the  Spaniards  set  out  early  next  morn- 
ing — the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June — by  the  causeway  from 
Iztapalapan,  alrewly  notable  in  this  story. 

At  their  head  rode  the  Seilor  Heman,  silent,  thoughtful,  and 
not  well  pissed ;  pondering,  doubtless,  the  misconduct  of  the  adel- 
antado  in  the  old  palace  to  which  he  was  marching, -and  the  rue- 
ful condition  it  might  impose  upon  the  expedition.- 

The  cavaliers  next  in  the  order  of  march,  which  was  that  of  bat- 
tle, rode  and  talked  as  men  are  wont  when  drawing  nigh  the  end 
of  a  long  and  toilsome  task.  This  the  leader  at  length  inier- 
ropt«d«— 


The  Oo'iujueror  on  thA  Oamaeway  aga/i/ik        8<M 

**8ehore$,  dome  near.  Yonder  ye  may  lee  the  gate  of  Xoloo,*' 
he  continued,  when  they  were  up.  *'  If  the  heatheti  oaptains  think 
to  obetruot  our  entry,  they  would  do  well,  now  that  our  ehipe  U» 
•unken  in  the  lake,  to  give  ui  battle  there.  Ride  we  forward  to  ex- 
plore what  preparations,  if  any,  they  have  made." 

So  they  rode,  at  auiokened  pace,  armi  rattling,  ipnn  jingling, 
and  found  the  gate  deserted. 

"FitMi,  eompaheroa  I "  cried  0'>rteK,  riding  through  the  shadow  of 
the  battlements.  '*  Give  the  scabbards  their  swords  again.  There 
will  be  no  battle ;  the  wa^  to  the  palace  is  opon."  And,  waitina 
till  the  column  was  at  thoir  heels,  hn  turned  to  the  trumpeters,  and 
shouted  cheerily,  '*  Ola,  ye  lazy  knaves  t  Since  the  march  began, 
ye  have  not  been  heard  from.  Out  now,  and  blow  !  Blow  as  if  ye 
were  each  a  Roland,  with  Roland's  horn .  Blow  merrily  a  triumphal 
march,  that  our  brethren  in  the  leaguer  ahead  may  know  deliver' 
ance  at  hand." 

The  feeling  of  the  chief  spread  rapidly  ;  first,  to  the  cavaliers : 
then  to  the  ranks,  where  soon  there  was  snouting;  and  singing  ;  and 
simultaneous  with  the  trumpetry,  over  the  still  waters  sped  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Tlakcalans.  Ere  long  they  had  the  answer  of  the 
garrison ;  every  gun  in  the  palaoH  thundered  welcome. 

Oortez  settled  in  his  saddle  smiling  :  he  was  easy  in  mind  ;  the 

J 'unction  with  Alvarado  was  assured  ;  the  city  and  the  king  were 
lis,  and  he  could  now  hold  them  ;  nevertheless,  back  of  his  smile 
there  was  much  thought.  True,  his  enemies  in  Spain  would  halloo 
spitefully  over  the  doughty  deed  he  had  just  done  down  in  Oem- . 

Soalla.  No  matter.  The  Oourt  and  the  Council  had  pockets,  and 
e  could  fill  them  with  gold, — ^gold  by  the  caravel,  if  necessary ; 
and  for  the  pacification  of  his  most  Catholic  master,  the  Emp^'ror, 
had  he  not  the  New  World?  And  over  the  schedule  of  guerdons 
sure  to  follow  such  a  gift  to  such  a  master  he  lingered  complacently, 
as  well  he  might.  Patronage,  and  titles,  and  high  employments, 
and  lordly  estates  danced  before  his  eyes,  as  danced  the  sun's 
glozing  upon  the  crinkling  water. 

One  thought,  however, — only  one, — ^brought  him  trouble.  The 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  new  men,  ill-disciplined,  footsore,  grum- 
bling, discontented,  disappointed.  He  remembered  the  roseate 
pictures  by  which  they  had  been  won  from  their  leader  before  the 
battle  was  joined.  "  The  empire  was  already  in  possession  ;  there 
would  be  no  fighting  ;  the  march  would  be  a  promenade  through 
grand  landscapes,  and  by  towns  and  cities,  whose  inhabitants  would 
meet  them  in  processions,  loaded  with  fruits  and  fiairers,  tributes 
of  love  and  fear,"— so  he  had  told  them  through  his  spokesmen, 
Olmedo,  the  priest,  and  Duero,  the  secretary.  Nor  failed  he  now 
to  recall  the  chief  inducements  in  the  argument, — the  charms  of  the 
heathen  capital,  and  the  easy  life  there  waiting, — a  life  whose  sole 
vexation  would  be  apportionment  of  the  lands  conquered  and  the 
gold  gatiiered.    And  the  wonderful  dty, — here  it  was,  placid  as 
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ever ;  md  neither  the  yalley,  nor  the  Uke,  nor  the  ■nmn^ering  eli- 
nate,  nor  the  abundance  of  whioh  he  had  spoken,  failed  hie  desorip- 
tion  ;  nothing  waa  wanting  but  the  ptofht  thb  pbopui  I  Where 
were  they  f  He  looked  at  the  priae  anead ;  gyrea  of  amoke,  slowly 
rising  and  purpling  as  they  rose,  were  all  the  proofs  of  life  within  its 
walls.  He  sw»pt  the  little  sea  with  angry  eyes  ;  in  the  distance  a 
oanoo,  stationary,  and  with  a  solitaij^  occupant,  and  he  a  spy  I  And 
this  was  the  grand  reception  promised  the  retainers  of  Karvaez ! 
He  struck  his  mailed  tnigh  with  his  mailed  hand  fierceljr,  and, 
turning  in  his  saddle,  looked  back.  The  column  was  moving  for< 
ward  compactly,  the  new  men  distinguishable  by  the  freshness  of 
their  apparel  and' equipments.  '*  Bien  I "  he  said,  with  a  ^im  smile 
and  cunning  solace,  **Bitnl  they  will  fight  for  life,  if  not  for 
m^esty  and  me. 

Close  by  the  wall  Father  Bartolomtf  overtook  him  and  after 
giving  rein  to  his  mule,  and  readjusting  his  hood,  said,  gravely, 
"  if  the  tinkle  of  my  servant's  bell  disturb  not  thy  musing,  Seflor, 
— I  have  bfen  through  the  files,  and  bring  thee  wot  of  the  new 
men." 

"  Welcome,  father,''  said  Oortez,  laughing.  "I  am  not  an  evil 
spirit  to  fly  the  ezordsement  of  thy  beU,  not  I ;  and  so  I  bid  thee 
welcome.  But  as  for  whereof  thou  comest  to  tell,  no  more,  I  pray. 
I  know  of  what  the  varleta  speaks  And  aa  I  am  a  Ohristian,  I 
blame  them  not.  We  promised  them  much,  and — this  is  all :  fair 
sky,  fair  land,  strange  city, — and  all  without  people  I  Rueful 
enough,  I  grant ;  but  as  matter  more  serious,  wlutt  say  the  yete- 
rans  ?    Game  they  within  thy  souu,dings  ?  " 

'*  Thou  mayest  trust  them,  Sefior.    Their  tongues  go  with  their 
swords.    They  return  to  the  day  of  our  first  entry  here,  and  with . 
excusable  enlargement  tell  what  they  saw  then  in  contrast  with  the 
jHreseni" 

*' And  whom  blame  they  for  the  failure  now  t" 

*'  The  captain  Alvarado." 

Cortez'  brows  dropped,  and  he  became  thoughtful  again,  and  in 
such  temper  rode  into  the  city. 

Within  the  walls,  everywhere  the  visitors  looked,  were  si^pis  of 
life,  but  nowhere  a  living  thing ;  neither  on  the  street,  nor  m  the 
houses,  nw  on  the  housetops, — not  even  a  bird  in  the  sky.  A  still- 
ness possessed  the  place,  peculiar  in  that  it  seemed  to  assert  a  pre- 
sence, and  palpably  lurk  in  the  shade,  lie  on  the  doorsteps,  issue 
from  the  windows,  and  pervade  the  air ;  giving  notice,  so  that  not 
a  man,  new  or  veteran,  but  was  conscious  that,  in  some  way  he 
was  menaced  with  danger.  There  is  nothinff  so  appalling  as  the 
unaccountable  absence  of  life  in  places  habituaUy  populoiis ;  nothing 
so  desolate  as  a  deserted  dty. 

**  For  DioaP*  said  Olmedo,  toying  with  the  beads  at  his  side,  "I 
had  rather  the  former  reception  than  the  present.  Pleasanter  the 
sullen  multitude  than  the  silence  without  the  multitude." 
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OoriM  mad*  him  no  vamn,  bnt  vodb  on  alwlnoiedlji  until 
■topped  bj  his  Adranoo-goMd. 

^AtcMtflMMid.iingrilj.  " Hud  70 the  aignAl t  IhewdU 
not." 

"Nor  did  we,  Sefior,"  replied  the  oi&oer  in  cherge.  **But, 
oTATing  thj  pMdon,  epproeoh,  end  lee  whftt  the  infidels  h»Te  done 
here.'' 

Oortei  drew  new,  and  fonnd  himielf  on  the  brink  of  the  flnl 
oaneL  He  ewore  •  greet  oath ;  the  bridge  wm  dismantled.  On  the 
hither  side,  howerer,  lay  the  timbers,  frune  and  floor.  The  tomouM 
detailed  from  the  gnas  replaoed  them. 

"  Bartholomtf,  good  fataer,"  said  Oortei,  confidentially,  when  the 
maroh  was  resumed,  "  thou  hast  a  oommendable  habit  of  holding 
what  thou  hearest,  and  therefore  I  shame  notto  oonfess  that  1,  too, 

S refer  the  first  reception.    The  absence  of  the  heathen  and  the  con- 
ition  of  yon  bridge  are  parts  of  one  plan,  and  signs  certain  of  battle 
now  ready  to  be  deUTered.** 

"  If  it  be  God's  will,  amen  I "  repUed  the  priest,  calmly.  "  We 
are  stronger  than  when  we  went  out." 

*'  80  is  the  enemy,  for  he  hath  organised  his  peo]^  The  hordes 
that  stared  at  us  so  stupidly  when  we  first  came-4)e  the  curse  <rf 
the  saints  upon  them  !— «re  now  fightinff  men." 

Olmedo  searched  his  face,  and  said,  coldly, "  To  doubt  is  to  dread 
the  result." 

'*  Nay,  by  my  conscience  I  I  neither  doubt  nor  dread.  Yet  1 
hold  it  not  unseemly  to  oonfess  that  I  had  rather  meet  the  brunt  on 
the  firm  land,  with  room  for  what  the  occasion  offers.  I  like  not 
yon  canal,  with  its  broken  bridge,  too  wide  for  horse,  too  deep  for 
weighted  man ;  it  putteth  us  to  disadvantage,  and  hath  a  hateful 
remmder  of  the  brigantines,  which,  as  thou  mayest  remember,  we 
l^t  at  anchor,  mistresses  of  the  lake ;  in  our  absoace  they  have  been 
lost,— a  most  measureless  folly,  father  1  But  let  it  pass,  let  it  pass  1 
The  Mother— blessed  be  her  name ! — hath  not  forsaken  us.  Monte- 
zuma is  ours,  and — ** 

**  He  is  victoiy,"  said  Olmedo,  sealously. 

**  He  is  the  New  World  I ''  answered  Oortea. 

And  so  it  chanced  that  the  poor  king  was  centre  of  thought  for 
both  the  'tzin  and  his  enemy,— the  droad  oi  one  and  therfaope  of 
the  other. 


OHAPTBR  HL 
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A  LOiro  Interval  behind  the  rear-ffuard— indeed,  the  very  last  of  the 
army,  and  quite  two  hours  behind— came  four  Indian  slaves,  bring* 
ing  a  man  stretched  npon  a  litter. 
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And  the  litter  wm  op«n,  and  tli*  ran  bMt  oraeUj  on  th«  man  ■ 
fftM ;  but  plaint  he  made  not,  nor  motion,  except  that  hie  head 
rolled  now  right,  now  left,  reaponaiye  to  the  cadenoed  itepe  of  hie 
beareni. 

Waa  he  sick  or  wounded  t 

Nathleae,  into  the  oity  they  carried  him. 

And  in  front  of  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  thej  atopped,  leu 
wearied  than  oTercome  by  curioaity.  And  ao  they  atarea  at  the 
great  house,  imagining  yaauely  the  aplendor  within,  a  sroai^atartled 
them.  They  looked  at  their  charge ;  he  waa  dead  f  Then  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  fled. 

And  in  leu  than  twice  aeven  days  thev  too  died,  and  died 
horribly;  and  in  dyins  recognised  their  disease  aa  that  of  the 
atranger  they  had  abandoned  before  the  palace. — ^the  small-pox,  or, 
in  the  language  which  hath  a  matchleas  trick  of  melting 'everytmng, 
even  the  most  ghastlv,  into  music,  la  tivutla  of  the  Spaniard. 

The  sick  man  on  the  litter  waa  a  negro, — first  of  his  race  on  the 
new  continent  1 

And  mbst  singular,  in  dving,  he  gave  hia  maatera  another  aervant 
atronger  than  himself,  and  deadlier  to  the  infidels  than  aworda  of 
steel,— a  senrant  that  found  way  every  where  in  the  crowded  oity, 
and  rested  not.  And  everywhere  ita  breath,  like  ita  touch,  was 
mortal ;  insomuch  that  a  score  and  ten  died  of  it  where  one  fell  in 
battle. 

Of  the  myriada  who  thus  perished,  one  waa  a  kiko. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MONTBZUMl.  ▲  PBOPHBT. — HIS  PB0PHE07. 


SoAROB  five  weeks  before,  Oortea  sallied  from  the  palace  with 
aeventy  soldiers,  rasged,  yet  curiously  bedight  with  gold  and  silver; 
"  now  he  returned  full-handed,  at  his  back  thirteen  hundred  infantry, 
a  hundred  horse,  additional  guns  and  Tlasoalans.  Surely,  he  could 
hold  what  he  had  gained. 

The  garrison  stood  in  the  court-yard  to  receive  him.  Trumpet 
replied  to  trumpet,  and  the  reverberation  of  drums  shook  the 
ancient  house.  When  all  were  assigned  to  quarters,  the  ranks  were 
broken,  and  the  veterans— those  who  had  remained,  and  those  who 
had  followed  their  chief — ^rushed  clamorously  into  each  other's  arms. 
Oomradeship,  with  its  strange  love,  bom  of  toil  and  danger,  and 
nursed  by  red  handed  battle,  asserted  itself.  The  men  of  Narvaez 
looked  on  indifferently,  or  domb  the  palace,  and  from  the  roof 
surveyed  the  vicinage,  especially  the  great  temple,  apparently  as 
forsaken  aa  the  city. 
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▲nd  in  the  9omti'jvcd  Oortes  met  Alrerado,  lelvttni  him  9t^S\f, 
The  Utter  ezoiued  his  conduct  m  beet  lie  «ould ;  bat  tne  pallietioni 
were  nnietiefeotory.  The  generel  turned  from  him  wiUi  bitttr  de- 
nuncifttioni ;  end  es  he  did  to,  e  proceeeion  epproe^d  :  four  nobUii 
carrying  liWer  wendi ;  then  e  train  in  doubled  filee }  then  Monte- 
Buma,  m  the  royal  reaalia,  iplendid  from  head  to  foot.  The  shade 
of  the  canoinr  borne  above  him  wrapped  hie  jpenon  in  purpled  loft^ 
neu,  but  did  not  hide  that  other  ihadow  diicemible  in  the  slow, 
uncertain  step,  the  bent  form,  the  wiatful  evea,— the  ehadow  of  the 
coming  fate.  Such  of  hie  family  as  shared  his  captivity  brought  up 
the  cortege. 

At  the  siffht.  Oortes  waited  {  his  blood  was  hot,  and  his  head 
filled  with  the  fumes  of  victory ;  from  a  great  height,  as  it  were,  he 
looked  upon  the  retinue,  and  its  sorrowful  master ;  and  his.eyee 
wandered  fitfully  from  the  Ohristians,  worn  by  watching  and  hunger, 
to  the  sumptuousness  of  the  infidels ;  so  that  when  the  monarch 
drew  nigh  him,  the  temper  of  his  heart  was  as  the  temper  of  his 
corselet. 

<*I  salute  you,  O  Malinche,  and  welcome -your  return/  said 
Montesuma,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Marina. 

The  Spaniard  heard  him  without  a  uiaa  of  recognition. 

"  The  |[ood  Lady  of  your  trust  has  had  you  in  care ;  she  has  given 
you  the  victory.    I  congratulate  you,  Muinche." 

Still  the  Spaniard  was  obstinate. 

The  king  hesitated,  dropped  his  eyes  under  the  cold  stare,  and 
was  frozen  into  silence.  Then  Oortez  turned  upon  his  heel,  and, 
without  a  word,  sought  his  chamber. 

The  insult  was  plain,  and  the  witnesses,  Ohristian  and  infidel, 
were  shocked ;  and  while  they  stood  surprised,  Tula  rushed  up, 
and  threw  her  arms  around  the  victim's  neck,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast.  The  retinue  closed  around  them,  as  if  to  hide  the 
sname ;  and  thus  the  unhappv  munardi  went  back  to  his  quarters, 
—back  to  his  captivity,  to  his  remorse,  and  the  keener  pangs  of 
pride  savagely  lacerated. 

For  a  time  he  was  like  one  dazed  ;  but,  half  wftking,  he  wrung 
his  hands,  and  said,  feebly,  "It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  he !  Maztla, 
take  the  councillors  and  go  to  Malinche,  and  say  that  I  wish  to  see 
him.  Tell  him  the  business  is  urgent,  and  will  not  wait.  Bring  me 
his  answer,  omitting  nothing.'' 

The  young  chief  and  the  four  nobles  departed,  and  the  king 
relapsed  into  his  dazement,  muttering,  **  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot 
be!" 

The,  commiasioners  delivered  the  message.  Olid,  Leon,  and 
others  who  were  present  begged  Cortez  to  be  considerate. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  **  the  dog  of  a  king  would  have  betr^ed  us 
to  Narvaez ;  before  his  eyes  we  are  allowed  to  hunger.  Whj  are 
the  markets  closed  1    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
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And  to  fhe  oommiasionen  he  nid,  "  Tell  yoor  nuwteir  to  open  tito 
markets,  or  we  will  for  him.    Begone  1  ** 

And  they  went  baok  and  reported,  omitting  nothing,  not  even 
the  insulting  epithet.  The  king  heard  them  silently  ;  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, he  garnered  strength  ;  when  they  ceased,  he  was  calm  and 
resolved. 

"  Return  to  Malinohe,"  he  said,  **  and  tell  him  wh»>  I  wished  to 
say  :  tiiat  my  people  are  ready  to  attack  him,  and  th&t  the  only 
means  I  know  to  aivert  them  from  their  purpone  is  to  release  the 
lord  Ouitlahna,  my  brother,  and  send  him  to  them  to  enforce  my 
orders.    There  is  now  no  other  of  authority  upon  whom  I  can  de* 

S»nd  to  keep  the  peace,  and  open  the  markets ;  ho  is  the  last  hope, 
o." 

The  messengers  departed  ;  and  when  they  wem  gone  the  monarch 
said,  *'  Leave  the  chamber  now,  all  but  TuK" 

At  the  last  outgoing  footstep  she  went  majt^  and  knelt  before 
him ;  knowing  with  the  divination  which  is  only  of  woman,  that  she 
was  ne#  to  have  reply  to  the  'tzin's  messa^ie,  delivered  by  her  in 
the  early  morning.  Her  tearful  look  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
saying  tenderly.  **  I  do  not  know  whetbe'/'I  gave  yon  welcome.  If 
I  did  not,  I  will  amend  the  fault.    Oome  near." 

She  arose,  and,  putting  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  knelt  closer  by 
his  side ;  he  kirsed  her  forehead,  and  pressed  her  close  to  his  breast. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gentleness  of  the  caress,  unless  it  was  the 
accompanying  look.  She  replied  with  tears,  uid  such  breaking  sobs 
as  are  only  permitted  to  passion  and  childhood. 

"  Now,  if  never  before,"  he  continued,''you  are  my  best  beloved, 
because  your  faith  in  me  fell  not  away  wiui  that  of  all  the  world 
besides  ;  especially,  O  good  heart !  es^ially  because  you  have  to- 
day shown  me  an  escape  from  my  intolerable  misery  and  mis- 
fortunes,— ^for  which  may  the  gods  who  have  abandoned  me  bless 
you  ! " 

He  stroked  the  dark  looks  under  his  hand  lovingly. 

*'  Tears )  Let  there  be  none  for  me.  I  am  happy.  I  have  been 
unresolved,  drifting  with  uncertain  currents,  doubtful,  yet  hopeful, 
seeing  not](|iig,  and  imagining  everything ,  waiting,  sometimes  on 
men,  sometimes  en  the  gods, — and  that  so  long, — ah,  so  long  !  But 
now  the  weakness  is  past.  Rejoice  with  me,  0  Tula  !  In  tma  hour 
I  have  recovered  dominion  over  myself ;  with  every  faculty  res- 
tored, the  very  king  whom  erst  you  Imew,  I  will  make  answer  to  the 
'tsin.  Listen  well,  I  give  you  my  last  decree,  after  which  I  shall 
regard  myself  as  lost  to  the  world.  If  I  live,  I  shall  never  rule 
again.  Somewhere  in  the  temples  I  shall  find  a  cell  like  that  from 
tniich  they  took  me  to  be  king.  The  sweetness  of  the  solitude  I 
remember  yet.  There  I  will  wait  for  death ;  and  my  waiting  shall 
be  so  seenUy  that  his  coming  shall  be  as  the^  coming  of  a  restful 
deep.  Heax  then,  and  these  words  give  the  'tsin  :  Not  as  king  to 
lubject,  nor  as  priest  to  penitent,  but  as  fatlier  to  ton,  I  send  hiiu 
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tay  bleHdng.  Of  pardon  I  say  nothine.  AH  he  has  done  for  Ana- 
huao,  and  all  he  hopes  to  do  for  her,  I  approve.  Say  to  him,  also, 
that  in  the  last  hour  Jifalinohe  will  coiAe  for  me  to  so  with  him  to 
the  people,  and  that  I  will  go.  Then,  I  sa^,  let  the  Hzin  remembra 
what  the  gods  have  laid  upon  him,  and  with  his  own  hand  do  the 
dvAjf  tluit  it  may  be  certainly  done.  A  man's  last  prayer  belong  to 
the  gods,  his  last  look  to  those  who  love  him.  In  dying  there  is  no 
horror  like  lingeriDg  long  amidst  enemies." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  which  was  placid,  but  rapt,  as  if  his  spirit  had  been  caught  by  a 
sudden  vision. 

*^  To  the  world,''  he  said,  in  a  little  while,  **  I  have  bid  farewelL 
I  see  its  vanities  go  from  me  one  by  one ;  last  in  the  train,  and  most 
glittering,  most  loved.  Power,— and  in  its  hands  is  myneart.  A 
shadow  creeps  upon  me,  darkening  all  without,  but  brightening  all 
within ;  and  in  the  brightness,  lo,  my  People  and  their  Future  1 " 

He  stopped  again,  then  resumed  : — 

"  The  long,  long  cjrdes — two, — ^four,— eight, — ^pass  away,  and  I 
see  the  tribes  newly  risen,  like  the  trodden  grass,  and  in  their  midst 
a  Priesthood  and  a  Gross.    An  age  of  battles  more,  and,  lo  1  the 
■Gross  but  not  the  priests  ;  in  their  stead  Fjreedom  and  Qoa," 

And  with  the  last  word,  as  if  to  indicate  the  Ohristian  God,  the 
report  of  a  gun  without  broke  the  spell  of  the  seer ;  the  two  started, 
and  looked  at  each  other,  listening  for  what  might  follow ;  but  there 
was  nothing  more,  and  he  went  on  quietly  talking  to  her. . 

'*  I  know  the  children  of  the  Aztec,  crushed  now,  wUl  live,  and 
more, — after  ages  of  wrong  suffered  by  them,  they  will  rise  up,  and 
take  their  place — a  place  of  i,spleiidour — amongst  the  deathless  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  What  I  saw  was  revelation.  Oherish  the  words, 
0  Tula ;  repeat  them  often ;  make  them  an  utterance  of  the  people, 
a  sacred  tradition ;  let  them  ffp  down  with  the  generations,  one  of 
which  will,  at  last,  rightly  mterpret  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Frbedom  and  God,  now  dark  to  my^understanding ;  and  then,  not 
till  then,  will  be  the  new  birth  and  new  career.  And  so  shall  my 
name  become  of  the  land  a  part,  suggested  by  all  thinos,— by  the 
Bun  mildly  tempering  its  winds  ,  by  the  rivers  singing  in  its  viJleys ; 
by  the  stars  seen  from  its  mountain-tops ;  by  ito  cities,  and  their 
palaces  and  halls ;  and  so  shall  its  red  races  of  whatever  blood  leam 
to  call  me  father,  and  in  their  glory,  as  well  as  misery,  pray  for  and 
bless  me." 

In  the  progress  of  this  speech  his  voice  grew  stron^r,  and  insen- 
sibly his  manner  ennobled  ;  at  the  conclusion,  his  appearance  was 
majestic.  Tula  remrded  him  with  awe,  and  accepted  nis  utterances, 
not  as  the  song  habitual  to  the  Aateo  warrior  at  the  approach  of 
death,  nor  as  th^  rhapsody  of  pride  soothing  itself ;  she  accepted 
them  as  prophecy,  and  as  a  holy  trust, — a  promise  to  be  passed 
down  through  time>  to  a  generation  of  her  raooi  the  first  to  under* 
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■tMid  truly  the  itmpio  words,— Frbidom  and  Ooo.  And  they  were 
■ilent  a  long  time. 

At  length  there  waa  a  warning  at  the  door ;  the  little  belli  filled 
the  room  with  muiio  strangely  inharmonious.  The  king  looked 
that  way,  frowning.  The  intruder  entered  without  nequen :  as  he 
drew  near  the  monarch's  seat,  his  steps  beoame  slower,  and  his  head 
drooped  upon  his  breast. 

**  Onitlahua  !  my  brother  I "  said  Monteauma,  surprised. 

'*  Drothor  and  king  I  "  answered  the  cacique,  as  he^  knelt  and 
placed  both  palms  upon  the  floor. 

<*  Vou  bring  me  a  message.    Arise  and  speak." 

*'  No/'  said  Ouitlahua,  rising.  * '  I  have  come  to  receive  your  signet 
and  orders.  I  am  free.  Tho  guard  is  at  the  door  to  pass  me  through 
the  gate.  Malinche  would  have  me  go  and  send  the  people  home, 
and  open  the  markets  ;  he  said  such  were  your  orders.  But  from 
him  I  take  nothing  except  liberty.  But  you,  O  king,  what  will  you, 
—peace  or  war  1 " 

Tuli|  looked  anxiously  at  the  monarch  ;  would  the  old  vaoillaiion 
return)    He  replied  firmly  and  gravely, — 

'*  I  have  given  my  last  order  as  king.  Tula  will  go  with  you  from 
the  palace,  and  deliver  it  to  you." 

He  arose  while  speaking,  and  gave  the  cacique  a  ring  ;  then  for  a 
moment  he  reaarded  the  two  with  suffused  eyes,  and  said,  "  I 
divide  my  love  between  you  and  my  people.  For  their  sake,  I  say, 
go  hence  quickly,  lest  Malinche  change  his  mind.  Tou,  0  my 
brother,  and  you,  my  child,  take  my  blessing  and  that  of  the  gods  1 
Farewell." 

He  embraced  them  both.  To  Tula  he  clung  long  and  passionately. 
More  than  his  ambassadress  to  the  'tzin,  she  bore  his  prophecy  to 
the  generations  of  the  future.  His  last  kiss  was  dewy  with  her 
tears.  With  their  faces  to  him,  they  moved  to  the  door ;  as  they 
passed  out,  each  gave  a  last  look,  and  caught  his  image  then,— the 
image  of  a  man  breaking  because  he  happened  to  be  in  Qod's  way. 


OHAPTEa  V. 


HOW  TO  TIBLD  ▲  CROWIT. 

As  the  guard  passed  the  old  lord  and  the  princess  out  of  the  gate 
opposite  the  teoeallia,  the  latter  looked  up  to  the-  azoteas  of  the 
sacred  pile,  and  saw  the  'tain  standing  near  the  verge  ;  taking  off  the 
white  scarf  that  covered  her  head,  and  fell  from  her  shoulders,  after 
passing  once  around  her  neck,  she  gave  him  the  signal.  He  waved 
his  hand  in  replv,  and  disappeared. 

The  lord  Ouitlahua,  just  released  from  imprisonment  and  igno- 
rant of  the  situation,  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  turn  yet  impatient 
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to  set  hii  reTenge  in  motion,  aooepted  the  auggestion  of  Tula,  ijQd 
Mooompanied  hei  to  the  temple.  The  Moent  wm  Uboriour  oape- 
oially  to  him ;  at  %tk*.  top,  hov^ever,  they  were  received  bv  lo'  and 
Hualpai  and  with  every  abow  of  reapeot  oonduoted  to  the  'Icin.  He 
saluted  them  gravely,  yet  aflfootionately.  Ouitlahua  told  him  the 
oiroumatanoea  of  hie  releaae  from  imprisonment. 

"  So,"  said  the  'tzin,  '*  Malinohe  expects  you  to  open  the  market, 
and  forbid  the  war ;  but  the  king,  what  of  him  ? " 

"  To  Tula  he  gave  his  will ;  hear  her." 

And  she  repeated  the  message  of  liov  father.  At  the  end,  the 
oalm  of  the  'tain's  temper  was  much  disturbed.  At  his  instance  she 
•Kain  and  again  recited  the  prophecy.  The  words  "  Freedom  and 
Ood  "  were  aa  dark  to  him  as  to  the  king,  and  he  wondered  at  them. ' 
But  that  was  not  all.  Clearly,  Monteauma  approved  the  war ;  that 
he  intended  its  continuance  was  equally  certain  ;  unhappilv,  there 
was  no  designation  of  a  commander.  And  in  thought  of  the  omia- 
ftion,  the  young  chief  hesitated  :  never  did  ambition  appeal  to  him 
more  strongly ;  but  he  brushed  the  allurement  away,  and  said  to 
Ouitlahua, — 

"  The  kin^  has  been  pleased  to  be  silent  as  to  which  of  us  should 
govern  in  his  absence ;  but  we  are  both  of  one  mind  :  the  right  is 
purs  naturally,  and  your  coming  at  this  time,  good  uncle,  looks  aa 
if  the  gods  aent  you.  Take  the  government,  therefore,  and  give 
me  your  orders.  Malinche  is  stronger  than  ever."  He  turned 
thoughtfully  to  the  palace  below,  over  which  the  flag  of  Spain  and 
that  of  Oortea  were  now  diaplayed.  '*  He  will  require  of  ua  day  a 
of  toil  and  fighting,  and  many  assaults.  In  conquering  him  there 
will  be  great  glory,  which  I  pray  you  will  let  me  divide  with  you." 

The  lord  Ouitlahua  heard  the  patriotic  speech  with  gUstening 
eyes.  Undoubtedly  he  appreciated  the  self-denial  that  made  it 
beautiful ;  for  he  said,  with  emotion,  "  I  accept  the  government, 
and,  as  its  cares  demand,  will  take  my  brother's  place  in  the  palace ; 
do  you  take  what  else  would  be  my  place  under  him  in  the  field. 
And  may  the^^ods  help  ua  each  to  do  hia  duty  1  *' 

He  held  out  hia  hand,  which  the  'tain  kiased  in  token  of  fealty, 
and  so  yielded  the  crown  ,  and  aa  if  the  great  act  were  already  out 
of  mina,  he  said, — 

"Oome,  now,  good  uncle, — and  you,  also,  Tula, — come  both  of 
you,  and  I  will  show  what  use  I  made  of  the  kingly  power;" 

He  led  them  closer  to  the  verge  of  the  azoteoUt  so  dose  that  they 
saw  below  them  the  whole  western  side  of  the  city,  and  beyond  that 
the  lake  and  its  ahore,  clear  to  the  aierra  bounding  the  valley  in 
that  direction. 

"  There,"  aaid  he,  in  the  aameatrain  of  aimplidty,  "there,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hilUj  1  gathered  the  people  <n  the  valley,  and  the 
flower  of  all  the  tnbea  that  pay  ua  tribute.  They  make  aa  army 
(he  like  of  which  waa  never  aeen.    The  ohiefa  are  ehoaen :  yoa  may 
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depend  upon  them,  juuAb,    The  whole  great  host  will  die  for  yon.* 

"  Say,  rather,  for  us,*'  said  the  lord  Guitlahua. 

'*  No,  you  are  now  iiiahnao  ;"  and,  as  deeming  the  point  settled^ 
the  'tzin  turned  to  Tola.  "  O  good  heart,"  he  said,  **  you  have 
been  a  witness  to  all  the  preparation.  At  your  sianal,  given  there 
by  the  palace  gate,  I  kindled  the  piles  which  yet  bum,  as  you  see, 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  temple.  Through  them  I  spoke  to  the 
dhiefs  and  armies  waiting  on  the  lake  shore*  Look  now,  and  see  their 
answers.  *' 

They  looked,  and  Irom  the  shore  and  from  each  pretentious  sum- 
mit of  the  sierra,  saw  oolunms  of  smoke  rising  and  melting  into  the 
sky. 

**  In  that  way  the  chiefs  tell  me,  *  We  are  ready,'  or  *  We  are  com- 
ing.' And  we  cannot  doubt  them ;  for  see,  a  durk  line  on  the  white 
face  of  the  causeway  %b  Oojohuaoan,  its  head  nearly  touching  the 
gates  at  Xoloc ;  and  another  from  TIacopan  ;  and  from  the  north  a 
third ;  and  yonder  on  the  lake,  in  the  shadow  of  Chapultepeo,  a  jat 
deeper  Jihado  w. " 

"I  see  them,"  said  Guitlahua. 

**  And  I,"  said  Tuhk.     "  What  are  they  1 " 

For  the  first  time  the  'tzin  acknowledged  a  passinf<  sentiment ;  he 
raised  his  head  and  swept  the  air  with  a  haughty  gesture. 

"  What  are  the^  ?  Wait  a  little,  and  ^ou  shall  see  the  lines  on  the 
causeways  grow  into  ordered  compames,  and  the  shadows  under 
Ohapultepeo  become  a  multitude  of  canoes ;  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  you  shall  see  the  companies  fill  all  the  '|;reat  streets,  and  the 
canoes  girdle  the  city  round  about ;  wait  a  little  longer,  and  you 
may  see  the  battle." 

And  silence  fell  upon  the  three, — the  silence,  however,  in  which 
hearts  beat  like  drums.  From  point  to  point  they  tumed  their  eager 
eyes, — from  the  causeways  to  the  lake,  from  the  lake  to  the  palace. 

Slowly  the  converging  lines  crawled  toward  the  city ;  slowly  the 
dark  mass  under  the  royal  hill,  sweeping  out  on  the  lake,  broke  in- 
to divisions ;  slowly  the  banners  came  into  view,  of  every  color 
and  form,  and  then  the  shields  and  uniforms,  until,  at  last,  each 
host  on  its  separate  way  looked  like  an  endless  unrolling  ribbon. 

When  the  colunm  approaching  by  the  causeway  from  Tlacopan 
touched  the  dtv  with  its  advance,  it  halted,  waiting  for  the  others, 
which,  having  farther  to  march,  were  yet  some  distance  out.  Then 
the  three  on  the  teoeaUia  separated  ;  the  princess  retired  to  her  c^m- 
ampa;  the  lord  Guitlahua,  with  some  noblM  of  the  'tzin's  train, 
betook  himself  to  the  new  palace,  there  to  choose  a  household ;  the 
'tain,  for  purposes  of  observation,  remained  on  the  aaoteaa. 

And  all  the  time  the  threatened  palace  was  a  picture  of  peace ; 
the  flags  hung  idly  down ;  only  the  sentinels  were  in  motion,  and 
they  gossiped  with  each  other,  or  lingered  lazily  at  places  where  a 
WMi  or  »  battlement  flung  them  a  friendly  shade. 
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Bt  and  by  a  Spaniard  came  out  throngh  the  main  gate  by  way  of  tbe 
palace ;  alter  brief  leave-takins  with  the  guard  there,  he  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street.  The^tzin,  observing  that  the  man  was 
equipped  for  a  joumev,  surmised  him  to  be  a  courier,  and  smiled 
at  the  confidence  of  tne  master  who  sent  him  forth  alone  at  such  a 
time. 

The  courier  went  his  way,  and  the  great  movement  proceeded^ 

After  a  while  Hualpa  and  lo'  came  down  from  the  turret  where, 
under  the  urn  of  fire,  they  too  had  been  watching,  and  the  former 
said, — 

"  Your  orders,  O  'tzin,  are  executed.  The  armies  all  stand  halted 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  outlet  of  each  canal  I  saw  a  divi- 
sion of  canoes  lying  in  wait.'' 

The  'tzin  looked  up  at  the  sun,  then  past  meridian,  and  replied, 
"  It  is  welL  When  the  chiefs  see  but  one  smoke  from  this  temple 
they  will  enter  the  dty.  Go,  therefore,  and  put  out  all  the  fires 
except  that  of  Huibdl'.*' 

And  soon  But  one  smoke  was  to  be  seen. 

A  little  afterwards  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  street,  and, 
looking  down,  the  'tzin  saw  the  Spanish  courier,  without  morion  or 
lance,  staggering  as  he  ran,  and  shouting.  Instantly  the  great  gate 
was  flung  open,  and  the  man  taken  in ;  and  instantly  a  trumpet 
rang  out,  and  tiien  another  and  another.  Guatamozin  sprang  up. 
The  alarm-note  thrilled  him  no  less  than  the  Christians. 

The  palace,  before  so  slumberous,  became  alive.  The  Tlascalans 
poured  from  the  sheds,  that  at  places  lined  the  interior  of  the  para- 
pet, and  from  the  main  building  forth  rushed  the  Spaniards, — bow- 
men, slingers,  and  arquebusiers  ;  and  the  gunners  took  post  by  their 
guns,  whue  the  cavalry  clothed  their  horses,  and  stood  by  the  bridles. 
There  was  no  tumult,  no  confusion ;  and  when  the  'tzin  saw  them 
in  their  places — placid,  confident,  ready — his  heart  beat  hard;  he 
would  wm, — on  that  he  was  resolved, — but  ah,  at  what  mighty 
cost! 

Soon,  half  drowned  by  the  voices  of  the  captains  mustering  the 
enemy  below,  he  heard  another  sound  risine  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  but  deeper  and  more  sustained,  where  the  great  columns 
marched.  He  listened  intently.  Though  far  and  faint,  he  recog- 
nized the  tumrromUf — ^literally  the  commins^led  war-cries  of  almost 
all  the  known  fighting  tribes  of  the  New  World.  The  chiefs  were 
faithful ;  they  were  coming,— by  the  oana][8|  and  up  and  down  tht 
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great  itreota,  they  were  coming  ;  and  he  listened,  measuring  their 
speed  bv  the  growing  distinctness  of  the  clamor.  Ak  they  came 
nearer,  he  became  confident,  then  eager.  Suddenly,  everything,—- 
objects  far  and  near,  the  old  palace,  and  the  hated  flags,  the  lake, 
and  the  purple  distance,  and  the  unflecked  sky, — all  melted  into 
mist,  for  he  looked  at  them  through  tears.  So  the  Last  of  the 
Tzins  welcomed  his  tawny  legions. 

While  he  indulged  the  heroic  weakness,  lo'  and  Hualpa  rejoined 
him.  About  the  same  time  Oortes.  and  some  of  his  cavaliers  ap- 
peared on  the  azoteaa  of  the  central  and  higher  part  of  the  palace. 
They  were  in  armor,  but  with  raised  visors,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
jecturing one  with  another,  and  listening  to  the  portentous  sounds 
that  now  filled  the  welkin.  And  as  the  'tzin,  in  keen  enjoyment, 
watched  the  wonder  that  plainly  possessed  the  enemy,  there  was  a 
flutter  of  gay  garments  upon  the  palace,  and  two  women  joined  the 
party. 

'*  Nenetrin  1 "  said  Io\in  a  low  voice. 

"  Nenetzin  1 "  echoed  Hualpa. 
.  And  sharper  grew  his  gaze,  while  down  stoopei!  the  sun  to  illum- 
ine the  face  of  the  faithless,  as,  smiling  the  old  smile,  she  rested 
lovingly  upon  Alvarado's  arm.  He  turned  away  and  covered  his 
head.  But  soon  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  heard 
a  voibe, — the  voice  of  the  'tzin, — 

"  Lord  Hualpa,  as  once  before  you  were  charged,  I  charge  you 
now.  With  your  own  hand  make  :h^  signal.  lo'  will  luring  you 
the  word.  Gk>  now."  Then  the  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper.  **  Pa- 
tience, comrade.  The  days  for  many  to  come  will  be  days  of  op- 
{)ortunity.  Already  the  wrongdoer  is  in  the  toils;  yet  a  little 
onger.    Patience ! " 

The  noise  of  the  infidels  had  now  come  to  be  a  vast  uproar,  as- 
tonishing to  the  bravest  of  the  listeners.  Even  Oortez  shared  the 
common  feeling.  That  war  was  intended  he  knew  ;  but  he  had  not 
sufficiently  credited  the  ,Aztec  genius.  The  whole  valley  appeared 
to  be  in  arms.  His  face  became  a  shade  more  ashy  as  he  thought, 
either  this  was  of  the  king,  or  the  people  were  capable  of  grand  ac- 
tion without  the  king ;  and  he  griped  his  sword-hand  hard  in  em- 
phasis of  the  oath  he  swore,  to  set  the  monarch  and  his  people  face 
to  face ;  that  would  he,  by  his  conscience, — by  the  blood  of  the 
saints  1 

And  as  he  swore,  here  and  there  upon  the  adjacent  houses  armed 
men  showed  themselves  ;  and  directly  the  heads  of  columns  came 
up,  and,  turning  right  and  left  at  the  comers,  began  to  occupy  all 
the  streets  around  the  royal  enclosure. 

If  one  would  fancy  what  the  cavaliers  then  saw,  let  him  first  re- 
call the  place.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Eastward  arose 
the  UoeaUiSf — a  terraced  hill  in  fact,  and  every  terrace  a  vantage- 
point.  On  all  other  aides  of  the  padaoe  were  edifices  each  higher 
thMi  ita  highMt  pwt  i  »&d  eaoh  fronted  with  »  wall  xwembling  » 
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parapet,  except  that  its  outer  face  was  in  general  richly  omamelkted 
with  fretwork  and  mouldings  and  arches  and  erotesque  corbals  and 
cantilevers.  Every  roof  was  occupied  by  infidels  ;  over  the  sculp- 
tured walls  they  looked  down  into  the  fortress,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  the  strangers. 

As  the  columns  marched  and  countermarched  in  the  streets  thus 
beautifully  bounded,  they  were  a  spectacle  of  eztraor4inary  anima- ' 
tion.  Over  them  played  the  semi-transparent  shimmer  or  thrill  of 
air,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  armies  in  rapid  movement,— curious 
efifect  of  changing  colors  and  multitudinous  motion.  The  Christians 
studied  them  with  an  interest  inappreciable  to  such  as  have  never 
known  the  sensations  of  a  soldier  watching  the  foe  taking  post  for 
combat. 

Of  arms  there  were  in  the  array  every  variety  known  to  the  Azte- 
can  service, — the  long  bow;  the  javelin;  sungs  of  the  ancient 
fashion,  fitted  for  casting  stones  a  pound  or  more  in  weight ;  the 
maquahmUj  limited  to  the  officers  ;  and  here  and  there  long  lances 
with  heads  of  bronze  or  sharpened  flint.  The  arms,  it  must  be 
confessed,  added  little  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  mass, — a 
deficiency  amply  compensated  by  the  equipments.  The  quivers  of 
the  bowmen,  and  the  pouches  of  the  slingers,  and  the  broad  straps 
that  held  them  to  the  person  were  brilliantly  decorated.  Equally 
striking  were  the  costumes  of  the  several  branches  of  the  service  : 
the  fillet,  holding  back  the  long,  straight  hair,  and  full  of  feathers, 
mostly  of  the  eagle  and  turk«.y,  though  not  unfrequently  of  the 
ostridb, — costly  prizes  come,  in  the  way  of  trade,  from  the  fai 
Ucmo8  of  the  south' ;  the  etcaupil,  of  brightest  crimson  ;  the  shield, 
faced  with  brazen  plates,  and  edged  with  flying  tufts  of  buffalo 
hair,  and  sometimes  with  longer  and  brighter  locks,  the  gift  of  a 
mispress  or  a  trophy  of  war.  These  articles,  though  half  barbaric, 
lost  nothing  by  contrast  with  the  naked,  dark-brown  necks  and 
limbs  of  the  warriors, — ^lithe  and  stately  men,  from  whom  the 
officers  were  distinguished  by  helmets  of  hideous  device  and  man- 
tles indescribably  splendid.  Over  ail  shone  the  ensigns,  iiidicia  of 
the  tribes :  here  a  shining  sphere ;  there  a  star,  or  a  crescent,  or 
a  radial  sun ;  but  most  usually  a  floating  cloth  covered  with  blaz- 
on^. 

With  each  company  marched  a  number  of  priests,  bare-headed 
and  frocked,  and  a  corps  of  musicians,  of  whom  some  blew  un- 
earthly discords  from  conchs,  while  others  clashed  cymbals,  and 
beat  atabals  fashioned  like  the  copper  tam-tams  of  the  Hindoos. 

Even  the  marching  of  the  companies  was  peculiar.  Instead  of 
the  slow,  laborious  step  of  the  European,  they  came  on  at  a  pace 
which,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  habitually  carried  them  from 
the  bivouac  twenty  leagues  away. 

And  as  they  marched,  the  ensigns  tossed  to  and  fro  ;  the  priests 
sang  monotoubus  canticles  ;  the  cymbalists  danced  and  leaped  jjov- 
ously  at  the  head  of  their  companies ;  and  the  warriors  in  the  ranks 
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flung  Hxeit  ihlelds  aloft,  and  yelled  their  war-oriee,  aa  if  drunk  with 
happinesa. 

As  the  inundation  of  war  swept  around  the  palace,  a  nayalier 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  temple. 

"  Valgame  DiosI"  he  cried  in  genuine  alarm.    "  The  levies  of 
the  valley  are  not  enough.    Lo,  the  legions  of  the  air." 

t)n  the  azoteaa  where  but  the  moment  before  only  the  'ton  and 
lo'  were  to  be  seen,  there  were  hundreds  of  caparisoned  warriors ; 
and  as  the  Ohristians  looked  at  them.,  they  all  knelt,  leaving  but 
one  man  standing ;  simultaneously  the  companies  on  the  street 
stopped,  and,  with  those  on  the  house-tops,  hushed  their  yells,  and 
turned  up  to  him  their  faces  countless  and  glisteniog. 
**  Who  is  he  ?  "  the  cavaliers  asked  each  other. 
Oortez,  cooler  than  the  rest,  turned  to  Marina :  "  Ask  the  princess 
Nenetzin  if  she  knows  him.'* 
And  Neuetzin  answered,— 
«*  the  'tzin  Guatamo." 

As  tl^  two  chiefs  surveyed  each  other  in  full  recognition,  down 
from  the  sky,  as  it  were,  broke  an  intonation  so  deep  that  the 
Ohristians  were  startled,  and  the  women  fled  from  the  roof. 

**OlaI"  cried  Alvarado,  with  a  laugh.  "I  have  heard  that 
thunder  before.  Down  with  your  visors,  gentlemen,  as  ye  care  for 
the  faces  your  mothers  love ! " 

Three  times  Hualpa  struck  the  great  drum  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Huitzil' ;  and  as  the  last  intonation  rolled  down  over  the  city  the 
clamor  of  the  infidels  broke  out  anew,  and  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
palace  they  poured  a  cloud  of  missiles  so  thick  that  place  of  safety 
there  was  not  anywhere  outside  the  building. 

To  this  time  the  garrison  had  kept  silence ;  now,  standing  each 
at  his  post,  they  answered.  In  the  days  of  the  former  siege,  be- 
sides preparing  banquettes  for  the  repvdsion  of  escalades,  they  had 
pierced  we  outer  walls,  generally  but  little  higher  than  a  man's 
head«  with  loop-holes  and  embrasures,  out  of  which  the  guns,  great 
and  small,  were  suddenly  pointed  and  discharged.  No  need  of 
aim  ;  outside,  not  farther  than  the  leap  of  the  flames,  stood  the  as- 
sailants. The  efifect,  especially  of  the  artillery,  was  dreadful ;  and 
the  prodigious  noise,  and  the  dense  choking  smoke,  stupefied  and 
blinded  the  masses,  so  unused  to  such  enginery.  And  from  the 
wall  they  shrank  staggering,  and  thousands  turned  to  fly ;  but  in 
pressed  the  chiefs  and  the  priests,  and  louder  rose  the  clangor  of 
concha  and  cymbals ;  the  very  density  of  the  muldtude  helped  stay 
the  panic. 

And  down  from  the  temple  came  the  'tzin,  not  merely  to  give  the 
effect  of  his  presence,  but  to  direct  the  assault.  In  the  sanctuary 
he  had  arrayed  himself ;  his  eacavpil  and  tUmaUit  of  richest  feather 
work,  fairly  blazed  :  his  helm  and  shield  sparkled  ;  and  behind, 
scarcely  less  splendid,  walked  lo'  and  Hutdpa.    He  crossed  the 
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■treet,  ihoating  hii  fnX'Cxj,    At  tight  of  him,  men  «tnigglii|g  to 
get  away  turned  to  fight  again. 

Next  the  wall  of  the  palace  the  ahrinking  of  the  infidela  had  1^ 
a  olear  margin  ;  and  there,  the  better  to  be  leen  by  hit  people,  the 
'tzin  betook  himtelf.  In  front  of  the  embraturet  he  cleared  the 
linet  of  firet,  to  that  the  gunt  were  often  ineliectual ;  he  directed 
attention  to  the  loopholet,  to  that  the  appearance  of  an  arbalitt  or 
arqnebnt  drew  a  hundred  arrowa  to  the  tpot.  Taught  by  hit  ex- 
ample, the  warriort  found  that  under  the  wallt  there  waa  a  place  of 
tafety ;  then  he  tet  them  to  climbing  ;  for  that  purpote  tome  ttuck 
their  javelint  in  the  crackt  of  the  matonry ;  tome  formed  groupe 
over  which  othert  raited  themtelves  ;  altogether  the  crett  of  the 
wall  wat  threatened  in  a  thoutand  placet,  intomuoh  that  the  Tlat- 
oalant  occupied  themtelvet  exdutively  in  itt  defence ;  and  at  often 
at  one  raited  to  ttrike  a  climber  down,  he  made  himtelf  a  target  for 
the  quick  bowman  on  the  oppotite  houtet. 

And  to,  wherever  ';he  'tzin  went  he  intpired  hit  countrymen ;  the 
wounded,  and  the  many  dead  and  dying,  and  the  blood  maddened 
inttead  of  daunted  them.  They  rained  mitsiles  into  the  endoture ; 
upon  the  wall  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  defendert ;  in 
their  incontiderate  fury  many  leaped  down  inside  and  perithed  in- 
stantly,— but  all  in  vain. 

Then  the  'tzin  had  great  timbert  brought  up,  thinking  to  batter 
in  the  parapet.  Again  and  again  they  wore  hurled  againtt  the 
face  of  the  matonry,  but  without  effesb. 

Yet  another  retort.  He  had  ballt  of  cotton  tteeped  in  oil  thot 
blazine  into  the  palace-yard.  Againtt  the  building,  and  on  itt  tiled 
roof,  they  fell  harmlett.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  theda  in 
which  the  TIatcalant  quartered  consitted  almott  entirely  of  reedt, 
with  rooft  of  ruthet  and  palm  leavet ;  they  burtt  into  flamet. 
Water  could  not  be  spared  by  the  garrison,  for  the  drought  wat 
great ;  in  the  extremity,  the  TIatcalant  and  many  Chrittiant  were 
drawn  from  the  defenoet,  and  tet  casting  earth  upon  the  new  enemy. 
Hundredt  of  the  former  were  killed  or  disabled.  The  flamet  tprea^ 
to  the  wooden  outworks  of  the  wall.  The  smoke  almost  blotted  out 
the  day.  After  a  while  a  part  of  the  wall  fell  down,  and  the  infi- 
dels rushed  in  ;  a  steady  fire  of  arquebuses  swept  them  away,  and 
choked  the  chasm  with  the  slain ;  still  othert  braved  the  peril;  com- 
pany after  company  dathed  into  the  fatal  tnare  utelessly,  at  wavet 
roll  forward  and  tpend  themselves  in  the  gorge  of  a  sea-waU. 

The  conflict  lasted  without,  abatement  through  long  hourt.  The 
sun  went  down.  In  the  twilight  the  great  host  withdrew, — all  that 
could.  The  tmoke  from  the  conflagration  and  gunt  melted  into  the 
shadet  of  night  :  and  the  ttars,  mild-eyed  as  ever,  came  out  one  by 
<>ne  to  tee  the  wrecks  heaped  and  ghastly  lying  in  the  bloody  ttreet 

id  palace-yard. 

All  ni^ht  the  defendert  lay  vpon  their  armt,  or,  told  off  in  work- 
ing partiei|  labored  to  rettore  the  breach. 
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All  night  ihe  Infidels  ooUeoted  their  de«d  and  wounded,  thou 
Mndi  in  namber.    1  hey  did  not  offer  to  attack,— oustom  forbade 
that ;  yet  over  the  walls  they  sent  their  vengeful  warnings. 

All  night  the  listeoing  sentinels  on  the  parapet  noted  the  dark- 
ness |I11mI  with  sounds  of  preparation  from  every  quarter  of  the 
dty. '  And  they  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered  the  names  of 
saints  and  good  angels,  and  thought  shudderingly  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


IN  THE  LEAGUES  TET. 

GvATAMOZiN  took  little  rest  that  night.  The  very  uncertainty  of 
the  combat  multiplied  his  cares.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  enemy  would  keep  to  the  palace,  content  day  after  day  with 
receiving  assaults  ;  that  was  neither  his  character  nor  his  policy. 
To-morrow  he  would  certainly  open  ihe  gates,  and  try  conclusions 
in  the  streets.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  provide  for  such 
a  contingency.  So  the  'tzin  went  along  all  the  streets  leading  to 
the  old  palace,  followed  by  strong  working  parties  ;  and  where  the 
hi|{hest  hous^  fronted  each  other,  he  stopped,  and  thereat  the  de- 
tails fell  to  making  barricades,  and  carrying  stones  and  log«;  m  the 
roofs.  As  a  final  measure  of  importance,  he  cut  pasiiiages  through 
the  walls  of  the  houses  and  gardens,  that  companies  might  be  pass- 
ed quickly  and  secretly  from  one  thoroughfare  to  another. 

Every  where  he  found  great  cause  for  in«  taming  ;  but  the  stories 
of  the  aay  were  neceBsaruy  lost  in  tha  Ucuiands  of  the  morrow. 

He  visited  his  caciques,  and  waited  *on  the  ^ord  Ouitlahua  to 
take  his  orders  ;  then  he  passed  to  the  temples,  whence,  as  ho 
well  knew,  the  multitude  in  great  part  derived  their  inspira- 
tion. The  duties  of  the  soldier,  politician,  and  devotee  discharged, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  chinampa,  and  to  Tula  told  the  heroisms 
of  the  combat,  and  his  plans  and  hopes  ;  there  he  renewed  his  own 
inspirations. 

Toward  morning  he  returned  to  tho  great  temple.  Hualpa  and 
lo',  having  foUow^  him  throughout  hu  round,  spread  their  man- 
tles on  the  roof,  and  slept  :  he  could  not ;  between  the  work  of 
yesterday  and  that  to  come,  his  mind  played  pendulously,  and  with 
such  forceful  activity  as  forbade  slumber.  From  the  quarters  of 
the  strangers,  moreover,  he  heard  constantly  the  ringing  of  ham- 
mers, the  neighing  and  trampling  of  steeds,  and  voices  of  direction. 
It  was  a  long  night  to  him  ;  but  at  last  over  the  crown  of  the  White 
Woman  the  dawn  flung  its  first  light  into  the  valley  ;  and  then 
he  saw  the  palace,  its  walls  manned,  the  gunners  by  their  pieces, 
and  in  the  great  court  lines  of  footmen,  and  at  the  main  gate  horse- 
men standing  by  their  bridles. 
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"Thanks,  0  gods  I"  he  cried.  "Walls  will  not  separata  my 
people  from  their  enemies  to-dav ! " 

With  the  sunrise  the  assault  began,— a  repetition  of  that  of  the 
day  before. 

Then  the  suns  opened  ;  and  while  the  infidels  reeled  under  the 
fire,  out  of  the  gates  rode  Oortes  and  his  obiTalrr,  a  hundred  men- 
at-arms.  Into  the  mass  they  dashed.  Space  sufficient  having  been 
won,  they  wheeled  southward  down  the  beautiful  street,  followed 
by  detaohment8  of  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  and  Tlasoalans.  With 
them  also  went  Mesa  and  his  guns. 

When  fairly  in  the  street,  environed  with  walls,  the  'tzin's  taotios 
and  preparation  appeared.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  the 
compames  took  to  the  houses  ;  only  those  fell  who  stopped  to  fight 
or  hfMlnot  time  to  make  the  exit.  All  the  time,  however,  the  horse- 
men were  exposed  to  the  missiles  tossed  upon  them  from  the  roofs. 
Soon  as  they  passed,  out  rushed  the  infidels  in  hordel,  to  fall  upon 
the  flinks  and  rear  of  the  supporting  detachments.  Never  was 
Mesa  so  hard  pressed  ;  never  were  helm  and  corselet  so  nearly  use- 
leu  ;  never  gave  up  the  ghost  so  many  of  the  veteran  Tlascalans. 

At  length  the  easy  way  of  the  cavalry  was  brought  to  a  stop ;  be- 
fore them  was  the  first  barricade, — a  work  of  earai  and  stones  too 
high  to  be  leaped,  and  defended  by  Ohinantlan  spears,  of  all  native 
weapons  the  most  dreaded.  Nevertheless,  Oortez  drew  rein  only 
at  its  foot.  On  the  instant  his  shield  and  mail  warded  off  a  score 
of  bronzed  points,  whirled  his  axe,  crash  went  the  spears, — that 
was  all. 

Meantime,  the  eager  horsemen  in  the  rear,  not  knowing  of  the 
obstacle  in  front,  pressed  on ;  the  narrow  space  became  packed ; 
then  from  roofs  on  tne  right  hwd  and  the  left  descended  a  tempest 
of  stones  and  lances,  blent  with  beanis  of  wood,  against  which  no 
guard  was  strong  enough.  Six  men  and  horses  fell  there.  A  cry 
of  dismay  arose  m>m  the  pack,  and  much  calling  was  there  on  patron 
saints,  much  writhing  and  swayine  of  men  and  plunging  of  steeds, 
and  vain  looking  upward  through  bars  of  steeL  Oortez  quitted 
smashing  spears  over  the  barricade. 

*'  Out !  out  I    Back,  in  Christ's  name  ! "  he  cried. 

The  jam  was  finally  relieved. 

Again  his  voice, — 

"  To  Mesa,  some  of  ye  ;  bring  the  guns  t    Speed  1 " 

Then  he,  too,  rode  slowly  bamc ;  and  sharper  than  the  shame  of 
the  retreat,  sharper  than  the  arrows  or  the  taunts  of  the  foe,  sharper 
than  all  of  them  together,  was  the  sight  of  the  six  riders  in  their 
armor  left  to  quick  despoilment, — they  and  their  good  steeds. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mesa  to  come  ;  out  he  did,  opening  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  barricade.  Again  and  again  he  fired  ;  the 
smoke  wreathed  blinding  white  about  him. 

"  What  sayest  thou  now  ?  "  asked  Oortez,  impatiently. 
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**That  ihou  mayMfc  go,  ftnd  thou  wilt.  Th«  iai|iU  go  with 
theel" 

The  barricade  wai  a  ruin. 

At  the  first  bridge  again  there  was  a  fieroe  struggle ;  when  taken, 
the  floor  was  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded  infidels. 

And  so  for  hours.  Only  at  the  last  gate,  that  opening  on  the 
causeway  to  Iztapalapan,  did  Oortez  stay  the  sally.  There,  riding  to 
the  rear,  now  become  the  front,  he  started  in  return.  Needless 
to  tell  how  well  the  Christians  fought,  or  how  devotedly  the  pagans 
resisted  and  perished.  Enough  that  the  going  bacic  waa  more 
difficult  than  the  coming.  Four  more  of  the  Spaniards  perished 
on  the  way. 

At  a  late  hour  that  night  Sandoval  entered  Oortez'  room,  and 
gave  him  a  parchment.  The  chief  went  to  the  lamp  and  read ; 
then,  snatching  his  sword  from  the  table,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  as 
was  his  wont  when  much  disturbed  ;  only  his  strides  were  longer, 
and  the  gride  of  the  weapon  on  the  tiled  floor  more  relentless 
than  cotnmon. 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

**  Dead,  ten  of  them  1    And  their  horses,  captain  ?  " 

*'  I  hree  were  saved,"  replied  Sandoval. 

*'  By  my  conscience,  I  like  it  not  1  and  thou  1 " 

"  I  like  it  less,"  said  the  captain,  naively.  > 

"What  say  the  men?" 

'*  They  demand  to  be  led  from  the  city  while  yet  they  have 
strength  to  go." 

Oortez  frowned  and  continued  his  walk.  When  nozt  he  stopped, 
he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  made  up, — 

*'  Good  night,  captain.  See  that  the  sentinels  sleep  not ;  and, 
captain,  as  thou  goest,  send  hither  Martin  Lopez,  and  mind  him  to 
bring  one  or  two  of  his  master  carpenters.     Good  night." 

The  mind  of  the  leader,  never  so  quick  as  in  time  of  trouble,  had 
in  the  few  minutes  reviewed  the  sortie.  True,  he  had  broken  through 
the  barricades,  taken  bridge  after  bridge,  and  driven  the  enemy 
often  as  they  opposed  him  ;  he  had  gone  triumphantly  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city,  and  returned,  and  joined  Oimedo  in  unctuous 
celebration  of  the  achievement ;  yet  the  good  was  not  as  clear  and 
immediate  as  at  first  appeared. 

He  recalled  the  tactics  of  his  enemy ;  how,  on  his  approach,  they 
had  vanished  from  the  street  and  assailed  him  from  the  roofs  ;  how, 
when  he  had  passed,  they  poured  into  the  street  again,  and  flung 
themselves  hand  to  hand  upon  the  infantry  and  artillery.  And  the 
result, — ten  riders  and  seven  horses  were  dead  ;  of  the  Tlascalans 
in  the  column  nearly  all  had  perished  ;  every  Christian  foot-soldier 
had  one  or  more  wounds.  AtOempoaJla  he  himself  had  been  hurt 
in  the  left  hand  ;  now  he  was  sore  with  contusions.  He  set  his 
teeth  hard  at  thought  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  day's  work ;  how  it 
would  raise  the  spirit  of  the  infidels,  and  depress  that  of  his  own 
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p«opI«.    Already  the  Utter  were  clamoring  to  be  led  from  the  oitj, 
— eo  the  blont  captain  Rand  val  had  laid. 

The  enemy's  advantage  ww  in  the  poueaiion  of  the  houaes.  The 
roofa  dominated  the  itreetb.  Were  there  no  meant  bv  which  he 
oonld  dominate  the  roofs  ?  He  bent  his  whole  soul  tb  the  problem. 
Somewhere  he  had  read  or  heard  of  the  derice  known  in  ancient 
warfare  as  mamiMtUi — literally,  a  kind  of  portable  roof,  under  which 
besiegers  approached  and  sapped  or  battered  a  wall.  The  recoUeo- 
tion  was  welcome ;  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinarv  resort. 
He  laid  the  sword  senUy  upon  the  table,  gently  as  ho  would  a  sleep* 
ing  child,  and  sent  for  Lopez. 

That  worthy  came,  and  with  him  two  carpenters,  each  as  roush 
as  himself.  And  it  was  a  picture,  if  not  a  comedy,  to  watch  the 
four  bending  over  the  table  to  follow  Oortez,  while,  with  his  dagger- 
point,  he  diew  lines  illustratiye  of  the  strange  machine.  They 
separated  with  a  perfect  understanding.  The  chief  slept  soundly, 
his  confidence  stronger  than  ever. 

Another  day, — the  third.  From  mom  till  noon  and  night,  the 
clamor  of  assault  and  the  exertion  of  defence,  the  roar  of  guns 
from  within,  the  rain  of  missiles  from  without, — Death  everywhere. 

All  the  day  Oortez  held  to  the  palace.  On  the  other  side,  the 
'tain  kept  close  watch  from  the  teocaJli*.  That  morning  early  he  had 
seen  workmen  bring  froni  the  palace  some  stout  timbers,  and  in  the 
great  court-yard  proceed  to  frame  them.  He  plied  the  party  with 
stones  and  arrows  ;  again  and  again,  best  of  all  the  good  bowmen 
of  the  valley,  he  himself  sent  his  shafts  at  the  man  who  seemed  the 
director  of  the  work ;  as  often  did  they  splinter  upon  his  helm  or 
corselet,  or  drop  harmless  from  the  close  links  of  tempered  steel 
defending  his  limbs.  The  work  went  steadily  on,  and  by  noon  had 
taken  the  form  of  towers,  two  in  number,  and  high  as  ordinary 
houses.    By  sunset  both  were  under  roof. 

When  the  night  came,  the  garrison  were  not  rested ;  and  as  to 
the  infidels,  the  lake  received  some  hundreds  more  of  them,  which 
was  only  room  made  for  other  hundreds  as  brave  and  devoted. 

Over  the  palace  walls  the  besiegers  sent  words  ominous  and  dis- 
quieting, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  half-sung  formulas  of 
the  watchers  keeping  time  on  the  temples  by  the  movement  of  the 
stars. 

*'  Malinche,  Malinohe,  we  are  a  thousand  to  your  one.  Our  gods 
hunger  for  vengeance.    Tou  cannot  escape  them." 

So  the  Spaniards  heard  in  their  intervals  of  unrest. 

**  O  false  sons  of  Anahuac,  the  festival  is  making  ready  ;  your 
hearts  are  Huitzil's  ;  the  cages  are  open  to  receive  you." 

The  Tlasoalans  heard,  and  trembled. 

The  fourth  day.  Still  Oortez  kept  within  the  palace,  and  still 
the  assault ;  nor  with  all  the  slaughter  could  there  be  perceived 
any  decrease  either  in  the  number  of  the  infidels  or  the, spirit  of 
their  attack. 
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Meantime  the  workmen  in  the  oourt-yard  dung  to  the  oonttrtte* 
tion  of  the  towers.  Lopez  was  skilful,  Oortei  iinpatien't.  At  last 
th^  were  finiRhed. 

That  niffht  the  'tzin  yisited  Tula.  At  parting,  she  followed  him 
to  the  landing.  Yeteve  went  with  her.  *'  The  blessing  of  the  gods 
be  upon  you  I "  she  said  ;  and  the  benediction,  so  trustful  and 
sweetly  spoken,  was  itself  a  blessing.  Even  the  slaves,  under  their ' 
poised  oars  looked  at  her  and  foraot  themselves,  as  well  thejr  might. 
The  light  of  the  great  torch,  kindled  by  the  keeper  of  the  efmampa, 
revealed  her  penectly.  The  head  slightly  bent,  and  the  hands 
crossed  over  the  breast,  helped  the  prayerful  speech.  Her  eyes 
were  not  upon  the  slaves,  yet  their  effect  was ;  and  they  were  such 
eyes  as  give  to  night  the  beauty  of  stars,  while  taking  nothing  from 
it,  neither  depth  nor  darkness. 

The  oanoeputoff. 

"Farewell,   said  lo*.    His  warrior-life  was  yet  in  its  youth. 

'*  Farewell,"  said  Hualpa.  And  she  heard  him,  and  knew  him 
thinking  of  his  lost  love. 

In  the  'Izin's. absence  the  garrison  oi  the  temple  had  been  heavily 
reinforced.  The  azoteaa,  when  he  returned,  was  covered  with  war- 
riors, asleep  on  their  mantles,  and  pillowed  on  their  shields.  He 
bade  his  companions  catch  what  slumber  they  could,  and  went  into 
the  grimy  but  full-lighted  presence-chamber,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  step  of  the  altar.  In  a  little  while  Hualpa  came  in,  and  stop- 
ped before  him  as  if  for  speech. 

**  Ton  have  somewhat  to  say,"  said  the  'tzin,  kindl]^.     '*  Speak." 

**  A^  :rd, good  'tzin,  a  single  word.  lo'  lies  upon  ms  mantle  ;  he 
it  weary,  and  sleeps  well.  I  am  weary,  but  cannot  sleep.  1  suf- 
fer—" 

"  What?"  asked  the  'tzin. 

♦•Discontent." 

"  Discontent  1" 

*'  O  'tzin,  to  follow  you  and  win  your  praise  has  been  my  great- 
est happiness  ;  but  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing  by  myself.  I  pray 
you  give  me  liberty  to  go  where  I  please,  if  only  for  a  day. ' 

"  Where  would  yon  go  f  " 

**  Where  so  many  have  tried  and  failed,— over  the  wall,  into  the 
palace." 

There  was  a  long  sUence,  during  which  the  supplicant  looked  on 
the  floor,  and  the  master  at  him. 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,"  the  latter  at  length  said.  **  To- 
morrow I  will  give  you  answer,    Qo  now." 

Hualpa  touched  the  floor  with  his  palm,  and  left  the  chamber. 
The  'ton  remained  thoughtful,  motionless^  an  hour  passed* 

'*  Over  the  wall,  in  the  palace  9 "  he  saad,  musingly.  *'Not  for 
country,  not  for  glory, — for  Nenetzin.  Alas,  poor  lad  t  From  his 
life  she  has  taken  the  life.    Over  the  wall  into  tha— Sun.    To-mor^ 
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tow  oomM  ■wifUy;  good  or  ill^  the  gifto  it  bringi  are  fromfhe godi. 
Pfttienoel*'  ■ 

And  upon  the  step  he  ipread  his  mantle,  and  dept,  mattering, 
**  Over  the  wall,  into  the  palaoe,  and  die  has  not  called  him  1  Poor 
ladl* 
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Thb  report  of  a  gnn  awoke  the  'tzin  in  the  momine.  The  great  up- 
roar of  the  aaaaolt,  now  become  familiar  to  him,  fiUed  the  chamber. 
He  knelt  on  the  ate]^  and  prayed,  for  there  waa  a  cloud  upon  hia 
spirit,  and  over  the  idol'i  atony  face  there  seemed  to  be  a  doud. 
He  put  on  hia  helm  and  mantle ;  at  the  door  Hualpa  offered  him  hii 
arms. 

"  No,"  he  said,  **  bring  me  those  we  took  &om  the  straiijger.'' 

Hualpa  marked  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  with  a  rising  heart 
and  a  smile,  the  first  seen  on  his  lips  for  many  a  day,  he  brojight  a 
Spanish  shield  and  battle-axe^  and  gave  them  to  him. 

Then  the  din  below,  burstmg  out  in  greater  volume,  drew  the 
'tzin  to  the  verge  of  the  temple.  The  warriors  made  way  for  him 
reverently.  He  looked  down  into  the  square,  and  throueh  a  veil 
of  smoke  semilucent  saw  Oortez  and  his  cavaliers  charge  the  ranks 
massed  in  front  of  the  palaoe  gate.  The  sate  stood  open,^  and  a 
crowd  of  the  Tlascalans  were  ^urinff  out  of  the  portal,  hauling  one 
of  the  towers  whose  construction  had  been  the  mystery  of  the  days 
last  passed ;  they  bent  low  to  the  work,  and  cheered  each  other 
with  their  war-cries ;  yet  the  manta — so  called  by  Oortez — moved ' 
slowly,  as  if  loth  to  leave.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  tower 
was  d^wn  out  of  the  oomi;  -,  then,  ude  bv  dde,  both  were  started 
down  the  street,  which  they  filled  so  nearW  that  room  was  hardly 
left  for  the  detachments  that  guarded  the  Tlascalans  on  the  flanks. 

The  fighting  oeased,  and  dlentl;|^  the  enemies  stared  at  the  spec- 
tacle,— such  power  is  there  in  curiosity. 

At  sight  of  the  structures,  rolling,  rocking,  rumbling,  and  creak- 
ing dismdiy  in  every  wheel,  Oorter  eyes  sparkled  fire-like  through 
his  visor.  The  'tain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disturbed  and  anxious, 
dthough  outwardly  cdm^  for  the  objects  of  the  common  wonder 
were  enclosed  on  every  side,  and  he  knew  as  little  of  what  th^ 
contained  as  of  their  use  and  operation. 

Slowly  they  rolled  on,  until  past  the  intersection  of  the  streets ; 
where  they  stopped.  Bight  and  left  of  them  were  beautiful  houses 
covered  with  warriors  for  the  moment  converted  into  spectators. 
A  hush  of  expectan<7  everywhere  prevailed.  The  'tzin  diaded  his 
e^es  with  his  hand,  and  leant  eagerljr  forward.  Suddenly,  from  the 
tides  of  the  machine  next  the  wallsy  masked  doors  dropped  oat, 
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and  guni,  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  glared  over  the  houi|e*topB,  then 
■wept  thmn  with  fire. 

A  horrible  scream  flew  along  the  street  and  op  to  the  azoteas  of 
the  temple ;  at  the  same  time,  by  ladders  extended  m  the  coping  of 
the  walls,  the  Ohristians  leaped  on  the  roofs,  like  boarders  on  a 
■hip's  deck,  and  mastered  them  at  once  ;  whereupon  they  returned, 
and  were  about  taking  in  the  ladders,  when  Oortez  galloped  back, 
and,  riding  from  one  to  the  other,  shouted, — 

*'  Ordas,  Avila  1  Mirad  !  Where  are  the  torches  I  gave^ye  ?  Out 
again  1  Leave  not  a  stone  to  shelter  the  dogs  1  Leave  nothing  but 
ashes  !    ProntOy  pronto  I " 

The  captains  answered  promptly.  With  flamheoMx  of  resinous 
pine  and  cotton,  they  fired  all  the  wood-work  of  the  interior  of 
the  buildings.  Smoke  burst  from  the  doors  and  windows ;  then 
the  detachments  retreated,  and  were  rolled  on  without  the  loss  of 
a  man. 

Behind  the  mantaa  there  was  a  strong  rear-guard  of  infantry  and 
artillerjf ;  with  which,  and  the  guards  on  the  flanks,  and  the  cava- 
liers forcing  way  at  the  front,  it  seemed  impossible  to  avert,  or  even 
interrupt,  an  attack  at  once  so  novel  and  successful. 

The 'smoke  from  the  burning  houses,  momentarily  thickening  and 
widening,  was  seen  afar,  and  by  the  heathen  hailed  with  cries  of 
alarm :  not  so  Oortez ;  riding  everywhere,  in  the  van,  to  the  rear, 
often  stopping  by  the  mantasy  which  he  regarded  with  natural  affec- 
tion, as  an  artist  does  his  laat  work,  he  tasted  the  joy  of  successful 
genius.  The  smoke  rising,  as  it  were,  to  heaven,  carried  up  his 
vows  not  to  stop  until  the  city,  with  all  its  idolatries,  was  a  heap  of 
ashes  and  lime, — a  holocaust  to  the  Mother  such  as  had  never  been 
seen.  The  cheeriness  of  his  constant  cry,  "C%n«to,  Chritioy  Santi- 
(tgo  I "  communicated  to  his  people,  and  they  marched  laughing  and 
fighting. 

Opposition  had  now  almost  ceased  ;  at  the  approach  of  the  man- 
tcu,  the  house-tops  were  given  up  without  resistance.  A  general 
panic  appeared  to  have  seized  the  pagans  ;  they  even  vacated  the 
street,  so  that  the  cavaliers  had  little  else  to  do  than  ride  leisurely, 
turning  now  and  then  to  see  the  fires  behind  them-  and  the  tall 
machines  come  lumbering  on. 

As  remarked,  when  the  mcmtou  stopped  at  the  intersection  of  the 
streets,  the  'tzin  watched  them  eagerly,  for  he  knew  the  time  had 
oome  to  make  their  use  manifest ;  he  saw  a  door  drop,  and  the  jet 
of  flame  and  smoke  leap  from  a  gun ;  he  heard  the  cry  of  agony 
from  the  house-tops,  and  the  deeper  oiy  from  all  the  people  ;  to 
the  chiefs  around  nun  he  said,  with  steady  voice,  and  as  became  a 
leader, — 

'*  Oonrage,  friends  I  We  have  them  now.  '  Malinohe  is  mad  t6 
put  his  people  in  such  traps.  Lord  Hualpa,  go  round  the  place  of 
combat  uid  see  that  the  first  bridge  is  impassable ;  for  there,  unleMi 
the  towers  have  wings,  and  can  fly,  they  must  stop.    And  to  yoa 
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lo'/'  he  spoke  to  the  lad  tenderly,  **  I  give  »  oommand  and  sf^red 
trust,    Stay  here  and  tiJce  care  of  the  gods." 

lo'  kissed  his  hand,  and  said,  fervently,  **  May  the  gods  oare  foi 
me  as  I  will  for  them  I" 

To  other  chiefs,  calling  them  by  name,  he  gave  directions  for  the 
renewal  of  the  assault  on  the  palace,  now  weakened  by  the  sortie, 
and  for  the  concentration  of  fresh  companies  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  contest  their  return. 

**  And  now,  my  good  lord."  he  said  to  a  cacique,  grayheaded,  but 
of  magnificent  frame,  **  You  have  a  company  of  Tezcucans,  form- 
erly the  guards  of  kmg  Gacama's  palace.  Bring  them,  and  follow 
me.     Come." 

A  number  of  houses  covering  quite  half  a  square  were  by  this 
time  on  fire.  Those  of  wood  burned  furiously  \  the  morning,  how- 
ever, was  almost  breathless,  so  that  the  cinders  did  little  harm.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  street,  stood  a  building  of  red  stone,  its  front 
profusely  carved,  and  further  ornamented  with  a  marble  portico, — 
a  palace,  in  fact,  massively  built,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the 
mcmtas.  Its  entrances  were  barricaded,  and  on  the  roof,  where  an 
enemy  might  be  looked  for,  there  was  not  a  spear,  helm,  or  sign  of 
life,  except  some  fan*palms  and  long  banana-branches.  Before  the 
stately  front  the  mantas  were  at  length  hauled.  Immediately  the 
door  on  that  side  was  dropped,  and  the  ladder  fixed,  and  Avila, 
who  had  the  command,  started  with  his  followers  to  take  possession 
and  apply  the  torch.  Suddenly,  t^.e  coping  of  the  palace  front 
flamed  with  feathered  helms  and  points  of  bronze. 

Avila  was  probably  as  skilful  and  intrepid  as  any  of  Oortez'  cap- 
tains ;  but  now  he  was  surprised  :  directly  before  him  stood  Guata- 
mozin,  whom  every  Spaniard  had  come  to  know  and  respect  as  the 
most  redoubted  of  all  the  warriors  of  Anahuac  ;  and  he  shone  on  the 
captain  a  truly  martial  figure,  confronting  him  with  Spanish  arms, 
a  shield  with  a  face  of  iron  and  a  battle-axe  of  steel.  Avila  hesi- 
tated ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  end  of  the  ladder  was  lifted  from  the 
wall,  poised  a  moment  in  the  air,  then  flung  off. 

Tha  'tzin  had  not  time  to  observe  the  efiect  of  the  fall,  for  a  score 
of  men  came  quickly  up,  bringing  a  beam  of  wood  as  long  and  large 
as  the  spar  of  a  brigantine  ;  a  trailing  rope  at  its  further  end 
strengthened  the  likeness.  Besting  the  beam  on  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  at  a  word,  they  plunged  it  forward  against  the  mantaf  which 
rocked  under  the  blow.  A  yell  of  fear  issued  from  within.  The 
Tlascalans  strove  to  haul  the  machine  away,  but  the  Tezcucans  from 
their  height  tossed  logs  and  stones  upon  them,  crushing  many  to 
death,  and  putting  the  rest  in  such  fear  that  their  efforts  were  vain . 
Meantime,  the  beam  was  again  shot  forward,  over  the  coping,  and 
with  such  effect  that  the  roof  of  the  mania  spran>{  from  its  fasten- 
ings, and  nearly  toppled  off. 

The  handiwork  so  rudely  treated  was  not  as  stout  as  the  sliips 
Martin  Lopes  sailed  on  the  lake.  It  waa.simply  a  square  tower,;^two 
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stories  high,  erected  on  wheels.  The  frame  was  enclosed  with 
slabs,  pinned  on  vertically,  and  pierced  with  loopholes.  On  the 
sides  there  were  apertures  defended  by  doors.  The  roof,  sloping 
hip  fashion,  had  an  outer  covering  of  undressed  skins  as  protection 
against  fire.  The  lower  floor  was  for  the  Tlascalans,  should  they  be 
driven  from  the  drag  ropes ;  in  the  second  story  there  was  a  gun, 
some  arc^uebusiers  and  a  body  of  pikemen  to  storm  the  house-tops ; 
BO  that  altogether  the  contrivnnce  could  hardly  stand  hauling  over 
the  street,  much  less  a  battery  like  that  it  was  then  receiving.  At 
the  third  blow  it  became  an  untenable  wreck. 

*♦  Aviki !  '*  cried  Oortez.     "  Where  art  thou  I  •* 

The  good  captain,  with  four  of  his  bravest  men,  lay  insensible,  if 
not  dead,  under  the  ladder. 

"  Mercy,  O  Mother  of  God,  men^  1 "  groaned  Cortez  ;  next  mo- 
ment he  was  himself  again. 

"  What  do  ye  here,  men  V  Out  and  away  before  these  timbers 
tumble  and  crush  ye  ! " 

One  m^  stt^ed. 

'*  The  gun,  Senor,  the  gun !  "  he  protested. 

Spurring  close  to  the  door,  Cortez  said,  "  As  thou  art  a  Christian, 
get  thee  down,  comrade,  and  quickly.  I  can  better  spare  the  gun 
than  so  good  a  gunner." 

Then  the  beam  came  again,  and,  with  a  ^reat  crash,  tore  away 
the  side  of  the  manta.  The  gun  rolled  backward,  and  bnrst  through 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.    The  Veteran  disappeared. 

By  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  scone.  The  bowmen  and 
arquebusiers  in  the  column  exerted  themselves  to  cover  their  unfor- 
tunate comrades.  Upon  the  neighboring  houses  a  few^  infidels,  on 
the  watch,  yelled  joyously, — "The  *tzin  I  the  Mzin  ! "  From  them 
the  shout,  spread  through  the  cowering  army,  became,  indeed,  a 
battle-cry  significant  of  success. 

To  me,  good  reader,  the  miracles  of  the  world,  if  any  there  be, 
are  not  the  things  men  do  in  masses,  but  the  sublimer  things  done 
by  one  man  over  the  many  ;  they  testify  most  loudly  of  God,  since 
without  him  they  could  not  have  been.  I  am  too  good  a  Christian 
to  say  this  of  a  heathen ;  nevertheless,  without  the  'tzin  his  coun- 
try had  perished  that  morning.  Back  to  the  roofs  came  the  de- 
fenders, into  the  street  poured  the  companies  again ;  no  leisure 
now  for  the  cavaliers.  With  the  other  manta  Ordas  moved  on 
gallantly,  but  the  work  was  hard  ;  at  some  houses  he  failed, 
others  he  dared  not  attack.  From  front  to  n^ar  the  contest  be- 
came a  battle.  In  the  low  places  of  the  street  and  pavement  the 
blood  flowed  warm,  then  cooled  in  blackening  pools.  The  smoke 
of  the  consuming  houses,  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  temples, 
collected  into  a  cloud,  and  hung  wide-spread  over  the  combat. 
The  yells  of  Christians  and  infidels,  fusing  into  a  ^ast  n\onotone, 
roared  like  the  sea.  Twice  Mesa  went  to  the  front, — the  cavaliers 
had  nee^  of  him, — twice  he  returned  to  the  rear. 
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The  wrath  of  the  Aztecs  seemed  especially  directed  againiit  the 
Tlascalans  tugging  at  the  ropes.of  the  numta ;  as  a  oousequenoe, 
their  quilted  armor  was  .torn  to  rags,  and  so  many  of  them  were 
wounded,  so  many  killed,  that  at  every  stoppage  the  wheels  were 
more  difficult  to  start ;  and  to  make  the  movement  still  more  slow 
and  uncertain,  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  had  to  be  rolled  or  carried 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  dead,  sooth  to  say,  were  not  always  Az- 
tecs. 

Luis  Marin  halted  to  breathe. 

**  Ola,  eowpahero  I  What  dost  thou  here  ?  " 

**  By  all  the  saints  ! "  answered  Alvarado,  on  foot,  tightening  his 
saddle-girth.  "  Was  ever  the  like  ?  It  hath  been  stride,  strike,  — 
kill,  kiU, — for  an  hour.  I  am  dead  in  the  right  arm  from  finger  to 
shoulder.  And  now  here  is  a  buckle  that  refuseth  its  work.  Caram- 
ha  !  "ilLj  glove  is  slippery  with  blood  1 " 

And  so  step  by  stop, — each  one  bought  with  a  life, — the  Ohris- 
tians  won  their  way  to  the  first  bridge  :  the  floor  was  gone  !  Oortoz 
reined  his  horse,  bloody  from  hoof  to  frontlet,  by  the  edge  of  the 
chasm.  Since  daybreak  fighting,  and  but  a  square  gained  1  The 
water,  never  so  placid,  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  going.  He  looked 
at  the  monto,  now,  like  that  of  Avila,  a  mocking  fuliire.  He  looked 
again,  and  a  blasphemy  beyond  the  absolution  of  Olmedo,  I  fear, 
broke  the  clenching  of  his  jaws, — not  for  the  machines,  or  the  hopes 
they  had  raised,  but  the  days  their  construction  lost  him.  As  he 
looked,  through  a  rift  isL  the  doud  still  rising  along  the  battle's 
track,  he  saw  the  great  temple ;  gay  banners  and  goi^eous  regalia, 
all  the  splendor  of  barbaric  war,  filled  that  view,  and  inspired  him. 
To  the  cavaliers,  close  around  and  in  waiting,  he  turned.  The  ar^ 
rows  smoto  his  mail  and  theirs,  yet  he  raised  his  visor  :  the  face  was 
calm,  even  smiling,  for  the  will  is  a  quality  apart  from  mind  and 
passion. 

*'  We  will  go  back,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  *'  The  city  is  on  fire, — 
enough  for  one  day.  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen.  We  have  had  enough 
of  common  blood.  Let  us  go  now  and  see  of  what  the  heathen  gc^s 
are  made." 

His  hearers  were  in  the  mood ;  they  raised  their  shields  and 
shouted, — . 

**  To  the  temple  t  To  the  temple !  For  the  love  of  Christ,  to  the 
temple ! " 

The  cry  sped  down  the  column  ;  and  as  the  men  caught  its  mean- 
iag  they  faced  about  of  their  own  will.  Wounds,  weariness,  and  dis- 
appointments were  forgotten  ;  the  rudest  soldier  became  a  zeidot  on 
!ihe  instant.  Al  templol  AddanU,  adelante  I  rose  like  a  new  chorus, 
piercing  the  battle's  monotone. 

Cortez  stood  in  his  stirrups,  and  lo  I  the  enemy, '  ranked  close, 
like  com  in  the  full  ear,  yet  outraaahing  his  vision, — plumed,  ban- 
nered, lurilliant,  and  terribb. 
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"  OIoM  and  steady,  swords  of  the  Oharoh  I  What  ^e  see  is  but 
grass  for  the  cutting.  Yonder  is  the  temple  we  seek.  Follow  me. 
Adi^MkU  I  Chrivto  y  S<mUago  I " 

So  saying,  he  spurred  in  deep  amongst  the  infidels. 


CHAPTER  TX. 


OYBB  THE  WA£L, — INTO  THE  PALAOS. 

The  duty  Hualpa  had  been  charged  with  by  the  'tzin  was  not  diffi- 
cult of  performance ;  for  the  bridges  of  the  capital,  even  those 
along  the  beautiful  street,  were  much  simpler  stractures  than  they 
appeared.  When  he  had  seen  the  balustrades  and  flooring  and  the 
great  timbers  that  spanned  the  canal — ^the  first  one  south  of  the  old 
palace — torn  from  their  places,  and  hauled  off  by  the  canoemen 
whom  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  he  returned  to  the  temple 
to  rejoin  his  master. 

The  assault  upon  the  palace,  when  he  reached  that  point,  was 
more  furious  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  companies  in  the 
street  were  fighting  with  marvellous  courage,  while  the  missiles 
from  the  aaoteaA  and  westward  terraces  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
houses  around,  literally  darkened  the  air.  Amidst  the  clamor 
Hualpa  caught  at  intervals  the  cry,—"  The  Hzin,  the  'tzin  1 "  He 
listened,  and  all  the  loyal  thousands  seemed  shouting,  "  The  Hzin, 
the  'tzin  1    Al-a-lala  /  " 

'*  Has  anything  befallen  the  'tzin  ?  "  he  asked  of  an  acquaintance. 

**  Yes,  thanks  to  Huitzil'  1  He  has  broken  one  of  Malinche's 
towers  to  pieces,  and  killed  everybody  in  it." 

Hualpa*s  love  quickened  suddenly.  "  Blessed  be  all  the  gods  t " 
he  cried,  and,  passing  on,  ascended  to  the  aaoUcu.  It  may  have 
been  the  battle,  full  of  invocations,  as  battles  always  are ;  or  it  may 
have  been  that  lo',  iu  full  enjoyment  of  his  command,  and  so  earnest 
in  its  performance,  stimulated  his  ambition  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
the  influence  of  his  peculiar  sorrow,  the  haunting  memories  of  his 
love,  and  she,  its  star,  separated  from  him  by  so  Uttle, — something 
made  him  restless  and  feverish.  He  talked  with  the  caciques  and 
priests ;  he  domb  the  turret,  and  watched  the  smoke  go  softly  up, 
and  hide  itself  in  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sky  ;  with  lo',  he  stood  on 
the  temple's  verge,  and  witnessed  the  fight,  at  times  using  bow  and 
sling ;  but  nothing  brought  him  relief.  The  opportunity  he  had  so 
lon^  desired  was  here  calling  him,  and  passing  away.  0  for  an  hour 
of  hberty  to  enact  himself  ! 

Unable  to  endure  the  excitement,  he  started  in  search  of  the  Hzin, 
knowing  that,  wherever  he  was,  there  was  action  if  not  opportunity. 
At  that  moment  he  saw  a  cacique  in  the  street  plant  a  ladder 
against  the  wall  of  the  palace  not  far  from  the  main  gate.    The 
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TlasoaUiM  defending  at  that  point  tried  to  throw  it  off,  bat  a 
shower  of  stone*  from  the  terraoe  of  the  temple  deluged  them, 
and  they  disappeared.  Up  went  the  oaoique,  up  went  his  follow- 
ers ;  they  gained  the  orest ;  then  the  conflict  passed  from  Hualpa's 
view. 

"  lo',"  he  said,  "  when  the  'tzin  comes  back  tell  him  I  have  gone 
to  make  a  way  for  him  through  yon  wall.'' 
'*  Have  a  care,  comrade ;  have  a  care  !  *' 

Hudpa  put  an  arm  around  him,  and  replied.  smiKng,  "There 
is  one  over  the  wall  now :  if  he  fears  not,  shall  I )    And  then," — 
he  whispered  low, — *'  Nenetzin  will  despise  me  if  I  come  nofrsoon.' 
A  dawning  fell  upon  lo',  and  from  that  time  he  knew  the  power 
of  love. 
"  The  gods  go  with  you  1    FarewelL'* 

Hualpa  set  about  his  purpose  deliberately.  Near  the  door  of 
the  presence-chamber  there  was  a  pile  of  trophies,  shields,  arms, 
and  armor  of  men  and  horses  ;  he  made  some  selections  from  the 
heap,  and  carried  them  into  the  chamber.  When  he  came  out, 
under  his  paiimht  there  was  a  steel  cap,  and  un  l^r  his  mantle  a 
cuirass ;  and  to  some  dead  Spaniard  he  was  further  beholden  for  a 
shield  and  battle-axe, — the  latter  so  called,  notwithstanding  it  had 
a  head  like  a  hammer,  aud  a  handle  of  steel  pointed  at  the  end  and 
more  than  a  yard  in  length. 

Thus  prepared,  he  went  down  into  the  street,  and  forced  his  way 
to  the  ladder  planted  near  the  gate ;  thence  to  the  crest  of  the  wall. 
A  hundred  arrows  splintered  against  his  shield,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  combat  yet  maintained  by  the  brave  cacique  at  the  foot 
uf  the  banquette. 

The  wall,  as  I  think  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  built  of  blocks  of 
wrought  stone,  laid  in  cement  only  a  little  leas  hard  than  the  stone, 
and  consequently  impervious  to  any  battery  i^aiust  its  base ;  at  the 
same  time,  taken  piece  by  piece  from  the  top,  its  demolition  was 
easy.  Hualpa  paused  not ;  between  the  blocks  he  drove  the  pointed 
handle  of  ms  axe ;  a  moment,  and  down  fell  the  capping-stone ; 
another  followed,  and  another.  Alike  indifferant  to  the  arrows  of 
the  garrison  and  the  acclamations  of  the  witnesses  outside,  looking 
neither  here  nor  there,  bending  every  faculty  to  the  task,  he  did  in 
a  few  minutes  what  seemed  impossible :  through  a  breach  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  double  sedan,  foemen  within  and  with- 
out the  wall  saw  each  other. 

And  there  was  hastening  thither  of  detachments.  Up  the  ladder 
and  over  the  wall  leaped  the  devoted  infidels,  nothing  deterred  by 
waiting  swords  and  lances  ;  striking  or  dying,  they  snouted,  '*  The 
'tzin,  the  'tzin  1  Al-a-lah,  f  "  Live  or  die,  they  siarove  to  cover  the 
steadfast  workman  in  the  breach. 

De  Olid,  at  the  time  in  charge  of  the  palace,  drew  nigh,  attracted 
by  the  increasing  uproar. 
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"  Te  fooli  I  Oat  on  y« !  See  ye  not  that  the  dog  jn  hicUn^;  be- 
hind a  Ohriitian  thield  !  Run,  fly,  bring  a  braoe  uf  arquebusien  ! 
Bring  tiie  reuerve  guna  1  Upon  them,  gentlemen  1  aworcu  and  axes ! 
The  Mother  for  us  all  1    Christot  Ohristo  /  " 

And  on  foot,  and  in  full  armor,  he  pushed  into  the  preis ;  for, 
true  to  hit  training,  he  saw  that  iha  laborer  behind  the  shining 
shield  was  more  wortiiy  instant  notice  than  the  hordes  clambering 
over  the  wall. 

Still  the  breach  widened  and  deepened,  and  every  rcuk  that 
tumbled  from  its  place  contributed  to  the  roadway  fof  ming  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  attack.  But  now  the  guns  were 
coming,  and  the  arquebusiers  made  haste  to  plant  their  pieces, 
against  which  the  good  shield  mi|;ht  not  defend.  Suddenly  HuiJpa 
stood  up,  his  surcoat  whitened  with  the  dust  cl  the  mortar ;  with- 
out a  word  he  descended  to  the  street :  the  work  was  done,— «  vny 
$w  the  'tzin  w<u  ready  I  Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  guns  opened ;  scarcely  had  the  guns  opt^ned  before  tiie 
gorge  w^  crowded  with  infidels  rushing  in.  The  palace,  wanting 
the  column  absent  with  Cortez,  was  in  danger.  To  the  one  point 
every  Ohristian  was  withdrawn ;  even  the  sick  and  wounded  stag- 
gered from  the  hospital  to  repel  the  attack.  With  all  his  gallantry, 
De  Olid  was  beaten  slowly  back  to  the  house.  Cursed  he  the  infi- 
dels, prayed  he  the  return  of  Oortez,  — siiU  he  went  back.  In  the 
midst  of  his  perplexity,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  him  the  enemy 
was  breaking  through  the  wall  of  the  western  front. 

Hualpa  had  not  only  made  another  breach, — De  Olid  found  him 
inside  the  enclosure,  with  a  support  already  too  strong  for  the 
Tiasoalans. 

The  fight  the  good  captain  was  called  to  witness  was  that  of  native 
against  native  ;  and,  had  the  peril  been  leas  demanding,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  its  novelties.  An  astonishing  rattle  of  8|hieldB  and 
spears,  mixed.with  the  clash  of  maguahuiUs,  and  a  deafening  outcry 
from  tiie  contending  tribes  saluted  him.  Over  the  fighting  lines  the 
air  was  thick  with  stones  and  flying  javelius  and  tossing  banners. 
Quarter  was  not  onoe  asked.  The  grim  combatants  engaged  each 
other  to  conquer  or  die.  Hither  and  thither  danced  the  priests, 
heedless  of  the  danger,  now  cursing  the  laggards,  now  blessing  tiie 
brave.  And  at  times  so  shrilly  blew  the  conohs  that  where  they 
were  nothing  might  be  heard  but  the  shriller  medley  of  war-cry 
answering  war-cry. 

I  doubt  if  the  captain  took  other  note  of  the  fight  than  its  menace 
to  the  palace ;  and  if  he  prayed  the  return  of  Oortes  a  little  more 
fervently  than  before,  it  was  not  from  fear,  or  confusion  of  mind ; 
for  straightway  he  appealed  to  that  arm  which  had  been  the  last 
and  saving  resort  of  the  Christians  in  many  a  former  strait.  Soon 
very  disengaged  gun  was  in  position  before  the  western  door  of 
the  palace,  luaied  full  of  stones  not  larger  than  bird's-eggs,  and 
trained,  throti^h  the  erowdi  upon  the  breaoh^ — and  afterwards  there 
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w«M  those  who  charged  that  the  caption  did  not  wait  for  all  hit 
Tlasoalans  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  guns  opened  with  tmited 
voices ;  palMC  and  paved  earth  trembled ;  and  the  smoke,  returning 
upon  tiie  pieces,  enveloped  everything,  insomuch  that  the  door  of 
the  house  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  friend  distinguishable  from 
enemy. 

If  my  reader  has  been  in  battle,  he  knows  the  effect  of  that  fire 
too  well  to  require  description  of  me  1  he  can  hear  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  and  see  the  ghastly  wrecks  on  the  pavement ;  he  can  see, 
too,  the  recoil  of  the  Aztecs,  and  ihe  rush  of  the  Tlascalans, 
savagely  eager  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  I  leave  the  scene  to 
his  fancy,  and  choose  rather  to  go  with  a  warrior  who,  availing  him- 
self of  the  shrouding  of  the  smoke,  pushed  thip^h  the  throng 
behind  the  guns,  and  passed  into  the  palace.  Efis  steps  were 
hurried,  and  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  those  whom 
he  brushed  out  of  the  way  had  but  time  to  see  him  pass,  or  to  catch 
an  instant's  vie#  of  a  figure  of  motley  appurtenances, — a  Ohristian 
shield  and  battle-axe,  a  dose  cap  of  steel,  and  the  gleam  of  a 
corselet  under  the  colorless  tatters  of  a  surcoat  of  featherwork,^s 
figure  impossible  to  identify  as  friend  or  foe.  The  reader,  however, 
wiU  recognize  Hualpa  coming  out  of  the  depths  of  the  battle,  but 
going — ^whither? 

Once  before,  as  may  be  remembered,  he  had  been  in  the  ancient 
house, — ^the  time  when,  in  a  fit  of  shame  and  remorse,  he  had  come 
to  lay  his  lordship  and  castle  at  the  king's  feet ;  then  he  had  entered 
by  the  eastern  portal,  and  passed  to  the  royal  presence  under  gnid- 
auce :  this  time  his  entry  was-^rom  the  west,  and  he  was  alone,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  vast  interior,  its  halls,  passages,  courts,  and 
ohambers.  In  his  first  visit,  moreover,  peace  had  been  the  rule, 
and  he  could  not  go  amiss  for  friends :  now  the  palace  was  a . 
leaguered  citadel,  and  he  could  hardly  go  amiss  for  enemies. 

Whatever  his  purpose,  he  held  boldly  on.  It  is  possible  he 
counted  on  tlie  necessities  of  the  battle  requiring,  as  in  fact  they 
did,  the  presence  of  every  serviceable  man  of  the  garrison.  The 
few  he  met  passed  him  in  haste,  and  without  question.  He  avoid- 
ed the  courts  and  occupied  rooms.  In  the  heart  of  the  building  he 
was  sensible  that  the  unUls  and  very  air  vibrated  to  the  roar  with- 
out ;  and  as  the  guns  in  the  eastern  front  answered  those  in  the 
western,  he  was  advised  momentarily  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  proceeding,  and  that  his  friends  still  maintained  the  combat; 

Directly  three  men  passed  clad  in  nequen;  they  were  talking 
earnesUy,  and  scarcely  noticed  him ;  after  them  came  another,  very 
old,  and  distiiiguished  by  a  green  maxtlaU  over  his  white  tunic, — 
one  of  tiie  kinsps  councillprs. 

"Stay,  uncle,'' laid  Hualpa,  "stay;  I  hav*  »  question  tp  aik 
you." 

The  old  man  Mttmed  startled. 

"  Who  axe  yoa  t**  ho  inquired. 
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Haalpa  did  not  appear  to  hear  hlnii  bnt  asked,  "  If  not  the  prln- 
oofia  Nenetiin  with  the  king,  her  father!  " 

"  Follow  this  hall  to  its  end/'  replied  the  ancient,  coldly,  **  She 
is  there,  bat  not  with  the  kioff,  her  father.  Who  is  he,"  he  con- 
tin«ed,  after  a  pause,—**  who  is  he  that  adcs  for  the  false  princess  t " 

With  a  groan  Husipa  passed  on. 

The  hall  ended  in  a  small  |)a<io,  which,  at  sight,  declared  itself  a 
retreat  for  love.  The  walls  were  finished  with  a  confusion  of,  ara* 
ber^qne  moulding,  brilliantly  and  rariously  colored  ;  the  tracery 
around  the  open  doors  and  windows  was  a  marvel  of  the  art  j  there 
were  flowers  on  the  floor,  and  in  curious  stands,  urns,  and  swinging 
baskets  ;  there  were  also  delicate  vines,  and  tropical  trees  dwufed 
for  the  place,  amongst  which  one  full-grown  banana  lifted  its  long 
branches  of  velvet  green,  and  seemed  to  temper  the  light  with 
dewy  coolness  ;  in  the  centre,  there  was  a  dead  fountain.  Indeed, 
the  patio  could  have  been  but  for  the  one  purpose.  Here,  walled 
in  from  the  cares  of  empire,  where  only  the  day  was  bold  enough 
to  come  unbidden,  the  wise  Axaya'  and  his  less  fortunate  success- 
ors, Tecbciatain  and  Avizotl,  forgot  their  state,  and  drank  their 
cui>s  of  love,  and  were  as  other  men. 

AH  the  beauty  of  the  place,  however,  was  lost  on  Hualpa.  He 
saw  only  Nenetzin.  She  was  sitting,  at  the  time,  in  a  low  sedi- 
linm,  her  white  garments  faintly  tinted  by  the  scarlet  stripes  of 
a  canopy  extended  high  overhead,  to  protect  her  from  the  too  ar- 
dent sun. 

At  the  sound  of  his  sandals,  she  started ;  and  as  he  approached 
her,  she  arose  in  alarm.  In  sooth,  his  toilet  was  not  that  most 
affected  for  the  wooins  of  women  ;  he  brought  with  him  the  odor 
of  battle  ;  and  as  he  knelt  but  a  little  way  from  her,  she  saw  there 
was  blood  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  axe  and  shield  he  laid  be- 
side him. 

"  Who  are  yon  f  "  she  asked. 

He  took  off  the  steel  cap  and  shapeless  patuuihe,  and  looked  up 
in  her  face. 

**  The  lord  Hualpa  1 "  she  exclaimed.  Then  a  thought  flashed 
upon  her  mind,  and  with  terror  in  every  feature,  she  cried,  "  Ah, 
you  have  taken  the  palace  1  And  the  Tonatiah  t  "—ahe  clasped  her 
hands  despairingly, — "  dead  1  a  captive  t  Where  is  he  7  I  will 
save  him.    Take  me  to  him." 

At  these  wo.*ds,  the  imcertain  expresfiion  ifith  which  he  had 
looked  up  to  her  upon  baring  his  head  changed  to  utter  hopeless- 
ness. The  hurried  sentences  tore  his  heart,  like  talons.  For  this 
he  had  come  to  her  through  so  much  peril  1  For  this  he  was  then 
braving  death  at  her  feet !  His  head  sunk*  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
said,- 

**  The  palace  b  not  onrs.    The  Tonatiah  yet  lives,  and  b  free," 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  reiomed  her  seat,  aikingi-*- 

**  Bow  owM  yQU  h«r» ) " 
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He  answered  without  railing  hia  ejree,  '*  The  keepers  of  the  pal- 
ace are  strong  ;  they  can  stay  the  thonsands,  bnt  they  ceald  not 
keep  me  out.'* 

The  face  of  the  listener  softened  ;  she  saw  his  loye,  and  all  his 
heroism,  but  said,  coldly, — 

*'  I  have  heard  that  wise  men  do  such  things  only  of  necessity." 

"  Ido  not  pretend  to  wisdom,"  he  replied.  "  Had  I  been  wise, 
I  would  not  have  loved  vou.  Since  our  parting  at  Ohapultepec, 
where  I  was  so  happy,  I  have  thought  you  might  be  a  prisoner  here, 
and  in  my  dreams  I  have  heard  you  call  me.  And  a  little  while 
ago,  on  the  temple,  I  said  to  lo',  '  Nenetzin  will  despise  me,  if  I 
come  not  soon.'  Tell  me,  0  Nenetasin,  that^ou  are  a  prisoner,  and 
I  will  take  you  away.  Tell  me  that  the  stories  told  of  you  on  the 
streets  are  not  true,  and—" 

<*  What  stories  1 "  she  asked. 

**  Alas,  that  it  should  be  mine  to  tell  them  1  And  to  you,  Nen- 
oisin,  my  beautiful  1 " 

With  a  strong  effort,  he  put  down  the  feeling,  and  went  on, — 

"  There  be  those  who  say  that  the  good  king,  your  father,  is  in 
this  prison  by  your  betrayal ;  they  say,  too,  that  you  are  the  keep- 
er  of  a  shrioe  unknown  to  the  gods  of  Anahuao  i  and  yet  more 
shamelessly,  they  say  you  abide  here  with  the  Tonatiahf  unmind- 
ful of  honor,  father,  or  gods  knowm  or  unknown.  Tell  me,  O  Nen- 
etuD,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  that  these  are  the  tales  of  liars.  If  you 
cannot  be  mine,  at  least  let  me  go  hence  with  cause  to  think  you 
in  purity  like  the  snow  on  the  mountain-top.  My  heart  is  at  your 
feet, — Oh,  crush  me  not  utterly  f " 

Thereupon  she  arose,  with  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes,  never 
so  proud,  never  so  womanly. 

*'  Lord  Hualpa,  were  you  more  or  less  to  me  than  you  are,  I 
would  make  outcry,  and  have  you  sent  to  death.  Ton  cannot  un- 
derstand me  ;  vet  I  will  answer — because  of  the  love  which  brought 
you  here,  I  will  answer." 

She  went  into  a  chamber,  and  returning^  held  up  the  iron  cross, 
more  precious  to  her,  I  fear,  as  the  gift  of  Alvarado  than  as  the 
symbol  of  Ohriit. 

"  Look,  lord  Hualpa  !  This  speaks  to  me  of  a  religion  better 
than  that  practised  in  the  temples,  and  of  a  God  mightier  than  all 
those  known  in  Anahuao, — a  God  whom  it  is  useless  to  resist,  who 
may  not  be  resisted, — ^the  only  Ood.  There,  in  my  chambw,  ia  an 
altar  to  Him,  upon  which  rests  only  this  cross  and  such  flowers  as 
I  can  gather  here  in  the  morning  ;  that  is  the  shrine  of  whidi  you 
have  heard  upon  the  street.  I  worship  at  no  other.  As  to  the 
king,  I  did  come  and  tell  the  strangers  of  the  attack  he  ordered. 
LoM  Hualpa,  to  me,  as  is  the  destiny  of  every  woman,  tilie  hour 
came  to  choose  between  love  and  father.  I  could  not  else.  What 
harm  has  coma  of  my  choice  t    Is  not  fhe  king  safa  t" 
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At  thttk  moment,  the  noise  which  had  all  the  time  been  heard  in 
the  Mito,  M  of  a  battle  up  In  the  air,  swelled  trebly  loud.  The 
tenoriU  of  the  vines  shook  ;  the  floor  trembled. 

*'  Hark  1 "  she  said,  with  an  ezbreasion  of  dread.  "  Is  he  not 
safer  than  that  othor  for  whom  I  forsook  him  ?  Vet  I  thought  to 
save  them  both  ;  and  saved  they  shall  be  I "  she  added,  with  aoon- 
Adent  smile.      "  The  Ood  I  worship  can  save  them,  and  He  will." 

Then  she  beoame  silent  ;  and  as  he  could  tell  by  her  face 
that  she  was  strug^linff  with  a  painful  thought,  he  waited,  listen- 
ing  intently.  At  length  she  spoke,  thu  time  with  downcast 
eyes : — 

**  It  would  be  very  pleasant,  O  Hualpa,  to  have  vou  g^  away 
thinking  me  pure  as  snow  on  the  mountam-top.  And  if — if  I  am 
not, — then  in  this  cross  " — and  she  kissed  the  symbol  tearfully — 
"  there  is  safety  for  me.  I  know  there  is  a  love  that  can  purify  all 
things." 

The  sensibilities  are  not  alike  in  all  persons  ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
as  some  philosophers  think,  that  infidels,  merely  because  they  are 
such,  are  Incapable  of  either  great  joy  or  great  grief.  The  mother 
ofBl  Ohico  reviled  him  because  he  took  his  last  look  at  Granada 
through  tears  ;  not  less  poignant  was  the  sorrow  of  Hualpa,  look- 
ing at  his  love,  by  her  own  confession  lost  to  him  forever  ;  his  head 
dropped,  and  he  settled  down  and  fell  forward  upon  his  face,  crush- 
ed  by  the  breath  of  a  woman, — he  whom  a  hundred  shields  had  not 
sufficed  to  stay  I 

For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  in  the  patio  but  the  battle.  Nen- 
etzin  stirred  not  ;  she  was  in  the  mood  superinduced  by  pity  and 
remorse,  when  Uie  mind  merges  itself  in  the  heart,  and  is  lost  in 
excess  of  feeling. 

At  length  the  spell  was  broken.  A  woman  rushed  in,  clapping 
her  hands  joyfully,  and  cnring, — 

**  Be  glad,  be  glad,  O  Nenetzin  !  Malinche  has  come  back,  and 
we  are  saved  I " 

And  more  the  Dufia  Marina  would  have  said,  but  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  fallen  man,  and  she  stopped. 

Nenetzin  told  his  story, — ^the  story  women  never  tire  of  hearing. 

"  If  he  stays  here,  he  dies,"  said  Marina,  weeping. 

'*  He  shall  not  die.  1  will  save  him  too,"  said  Nenetzin  ;  and 
she  went  to  him,  and  took  his  hands,  bloody  as  they  were,  and  by 
gentle  words,  woke  him  from  his  stupor.  Mechanically  He  took  hu 
cap,  shield,  and  mace,  and  followed  her, — he  knew  not  whither. 

And  she  paused  not  until  he  was  safely  delivered  to  Ma^tla,  in 
the  quarters  occupied  by  the  king. 
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**  Ai  nufPio.  oZ  Umplol  to  the  temple  1"  ahouted  Oortes,  m  he  . 
eharged  the  oIom  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

*'  Al  Umplor*  aniwered  the  oayidien,  plunging  forward  in  ohi- 
ralric  riyalzy. 

And  from  the  column  behind  them  rolled  the  hoane  echo  with 
the  wordi  of  command  superadded, — 

"  Al  Umplo  I  Addanie,  adelantt  /—forward  1 " 

Not  a  Spaniard  there  but  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  ctj ;  felt 
himself  a  soldier  of  Christ,  marching  to  a  battle  of  thegodsi  the  true 
against  the  false ;  yet  the  way  was  hard,  harder  than  ever ;  so  mndi 
BO,  indeed^  that  the  noon  came  before  Oortez  at  last  spurred  into 
the  space  in  front  of  the  old  palace. 

The  first  object  to  claim  attention  there  was  the  temple  against 
which  the  bigotry  of  the  Ohristians  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
shrewdly  directed, — shrewdly,  because  in  the  glory  of  its  conquest 
the  failure  of  the  tiuinto*  was  certain  to  be  forgotten.  In  such  inter- 
vals of  the  fight  as  he  could  snatch,  the  leader  measured  the  pile 
with  a  view  to  the  attack.  Standing  in  his  stirrups,  he  traced  out 
the  path  to  its  summit,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  the  eoatapantlif 
then  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  around  the  four  terraces  to  the  azotecUf 
— a  distance^  of  nearlpr  a  mile,  the  whole  crowded  with  wan^ors, 
whose  splendid  regalia  published  them  lords  and  men  of  note,  in 
arms  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  glory  and  the  gods.  As  he  looked,  San- 
doval rode  to  him. 

"  Turn  thine  eyes  hither,  Sefior, — to  the  palace,  the  palace  I " 

Oortez  dropped  back  into  his  saddle,  and  glanced  that  way. 

*'  By  the  Mother  of  Christ,  they  have  broken  through  the  wall  I " 

He  chocked  his  horse. 

**  Escobar,"  he  said,  calmlv,  through  his  half-raised  visor,  **  take 
thou  one  hundred  men,  the  last  in  the  column,  and  attack  the  tem- 
ple. Hearest  thou  ?  Elill  all  thou  findest !  Nay,  I  recollect  it  is  a 
people  with  two  heads,  of  which  I  have  but  one.  Bring  me  the 
other,  if  thou  canst  find  him.  I  mean  the  butcher  they  call  the 
high  priest.  And  more,  Sefior  Alonzo,  when  thou  hast  taken  the 
idolatrous  mountain,  bum  the  towers,  and  fear  not  to  tumble  th» 
bloody  gods  into  the  square.  Thy  battle  will  be  glorious.  On  thy 
side  God,  the  Son,  and  Mother  I    Thou  canst  not  fail." 

"And  thou,  Olea,"  he  added  to  another,  "get  thee  down  the 
pireet,  and  hasten  Mesa  and  his  supports.  Tell  them  the  infidels 
^T9  at  ^e  door  of  the  palace^  and  that  the  Captain  Ohriatobal  hath 
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WHitoe  room  to  lift  his  axe.  And  farther, — ^m  speed  is  ereirthiog 
now, — bid  Ordas  out  with  the  guiii  aud  fire  the  rnqntai  whion  hath 
done  its  work.    Spare  not  thy  horse  1 " 

With  the  last  word,  Oortes  shat  his  visor,  and,  griping  his  axe, 
spurred  to  the  £ront,  shouting, — 

"  To  the  paiaoe,  gentlemen  I  for  love  of  Ohrist  and  good  com- 
rades.   Bescue,  resoae  1 " 

Down  the  column  sped  the  word,— thee  forward  reaistleisly, 
through  the  embattled  gate,  into  the  enclosure ;  and  none^too  soon, 
for,  as  Oortez  had  said,  though  at  the  time  witlens  of  the  truth,  the 
Asteos  were  threatening  the  very  doors  of  the  palace. 

Escobar,  elated  with  the  task  assigned  him,  arranged  his  men, 
and  made  readjr  for  the  assault.  The  infidels  beheld  his  propane 
tion  with  astonishment.  All  eyes,  theretofore  bent,  upon  the  oon< 
fliot  in  the  palace  yard,  now  fixed  upon  the  little  band,  so  boldly 
proposing  to  scale  the  sacred  heights.  A  cry  came  np  the  street : 
"The  'tzin,  the  'tzin  1"  then  the  'tsin  himself  came ;  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  gate  of  the  eoatapaniUt  the  thousands  recoff- 
nijsed  hii^,  and  breauied  freely.  *'  The  'tzin  has  come  1  The  gods 
are  safe  ! "  so  they  cheered  each  other. 

The  good  captain  led  his  men  to  the  gate  of  the  coaU^amUli,  With 
difficulty  he  gained  entrance.  As  if  to  madden  the  infidels,  already 
fired  1  y  a  zeal  as  great  as  his  own,  the  dismal  thund?>r  of  the  great 
drum  of  Huitzil'  rolled  down  from'  the  temple,  overwhelming  all 
other  sounds.  Slowly  he  penetrated  the  enclosure  :  closely  his  com- 
mand followed  him  ;  yet  not  all  of  them ;  before  he  reached  the 
stairway  he  was  fighting  for,  the  hundred  were  but  ninety. 

Twenty  minutes, — ^thirty :  at  last  Escobar  set  his  foot  on  the  first 
step  of  the  ascent.  There  he  stopped ;  a  shield  of  iron  clashed 
against  his :  his  helmet  rang  with  a  deadly  blow.  When  he  saw  li^ht 
again,  he  was  outside  the  sacred  wall,  borne  away  by  his  retreatug 
countrymen,  of  whom  not  one  re-entered  the  palace  unwounded. 

Cortez,  meantime,  with  sword  aud  axe,  deared  the  palace  of 
assailants  ;  and,  as  if  Uie  day's  work  were  done,  he  prepared  to  dis- 
mount.   Don  Ohristobal,  holding  his  stirrup,  said, — 

*'  CiertOf  SehoVf  thou  art  welcome.  I  do  indeed  kiss  thy  hand.  I 
thank  thee." 

*'  Not  so,  captun,  not  so.  By  my  conscience,  we  s£(i  the  debtors  I 
I  will  hear  nothing  else.  It  is  true  we  came  not  a  moment  too 
soon,''— he  glanced  at  the  breach  in  the  wall,  and  shook  his  head 
gravoly, — "but — I  speak  what  may  not  be  gainsaid — thou  hast 
saved  the  palace." 

More  he  would  have  said  in  the  same'  strain,  but  that  a  sentinel 
on  the  roof  cried  out, — 

"0/a,Seilor«/" 

**  What  wonldst  thou  t  *'  asked  Oortei,  quickly. 
"  I  am  an  old  soldier,  Sefior  Heman,-^^ 
<(  Xo  the  purpose,  varlet,  to  the  purpose  I " 
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" — ^whom  madi  ezperienoe  hath  taught  not  to  ezpreiw  himself 
hastily;  therefore,  if  thy  orders  were  well  done,  Sefior, ;  whithM 
would  our  oomrades  over  the  way  be  going  f  " 

"To  th6  top  of  the  temple,'*  said  Oortes,  gravely,  while  all 
around  him  laughed. 

"Then  I  may  say  safely,  Seftor,  that  they  will  go  round  the 
world  before  they  arrive  there.  They  oome  this  way  fast  as  men 
can  who  have  to  — ** 

A  long,  exulting  cry  from  the  infidels  cut  the  speech  short ;  and 
the  part^,  turning  to  the  temple,  saw  it  alive  with  waving  sashes 
and  tossing  shields. 

"  To  horse,  gentlemen  1 "  said  Oortes,  quietly,  but  with  flashing 
e^es.  **  Satan  hath  ruled  yon.  pile  long  enough.  I  will  now  tilt 
with  him.  Let  the  trumpets  be  sounded  I  Muster  the  army  I  God's 
service  hath  become  our  necessity.    Haste  ye  ! " 

Out  of  the  gate,  opened  to  receive  Escobar  and  his  bruised  fol- 
lowers, marched  throe  hundred  chosen  Ohristians,  with  as  many 
thousand  Tlasoalans.  In  their  midst  went  Olmedo,  under  his  gown 
a  suit  of  armor,  in  his  hand  a  lance,  and  on  that  a  brazen  crucifix. 
Other  ensign  there  was  not.  Gortez  and  his  cavalry  led  the  column, 
which  was  of  all  the  arms  except  artillery,  that  remained  with  De 
Olid  to  take  care  of  the  palace. 

And  never  was  precaution  more  timely ;  for  hardly  had  the  sate 
closed  upon  the  outgoers,  before  the  good  captain  sent  his  garxuon 
to  the  walls,  once  more  menaced  by  the  infidels. 

The  preparations  of  Escobar,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  under 
lo's  view ;  so  the  prince,  divining  the  object,  drew  after  him  a 
strong  support,  and  hastened  to  keep  the  advantage  of  the  stair* 
ways.  On  one  of  the  eastern  terraces  he  met  the  'tzin  ascending. 
There  was  hurried  salutation  between  them. 

"  Look  you  for  Hualpaf"  asked  lo',  observing  the  'tain  seardi 
the  company  inquiringly. 

"  Tes.    Be  should  be  here." 

The  boy's  face  and  voice  felL 

"  I  would  he  were,  good  'tzin.  He  left  me  on  the  azoUoi,  With 
the  look  of  one  r/ho  had  devoted  himself,  he  embraced  me.  His 
last  words  were.  '  Tell  the  'tzin  I  have  gone  to  make  for  him  a  way 
into  the  palace.  "  And  thereupon  lo'  told  the  story  through,  sim- 
ply and  sorrowfully ;  at  the  end  the  listener  kissed  him,  and  said, — 

"  I  will  find  the  way  he  made  for  me." 

There  was  a  silence,  very  brief,  however,  for  a  burst  of  yells  from 
below  warned  them  of  the  fight  begun.  Thiea  the  'tzin,  recalled  to 
himself,  gave  orders. 

'*  Oare  of  the  gods  is  mine  now.  Leave  me  these  friends,  and  go, 
and  with  the  people  at  command,  bring  stones  and  timbers,  all  yon 
find,  and  heap  them  ready  for  use  on  the  terraces  at  the  head  of  each 
stairway.  Go  quickly,  so  may  you  earn  the  double  blessing  ol 
HuitBF  and  Teioa'  I" 
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In  ft  littk  tima  fha  "kiln  ttood  upon  the  laat  itep  of  the  loweit 
■teirway  ;  nor  did  he  lift. hand  nntu  Escobar,  half  ap^nt  with  exer- 
tion, oonfronied  him  shield  to  shield.    The  reault  haa  been  told. 

And  then  were  shown  the  qnalitiea  which,  aa  a  fighting  num, 
raised  the  'tzin  above  rivalxy  amongst  his  people.  The  axe  in  his 
hand  waa  hot  another  form  of  the  maq^aahmfl, ;  and  that  his  shield 
was  of  the  Ghristiaii  style  mattered  not, — he  waa  ita  perfect  master. 
With  a  joyons  cry,  he  rushed  upon  the  arms  outstretched  to  save 
the  fallen  captain ;  played  his  shield  like  a  shifting  mirror ;  rose  and 
fell  the  axe,  now  in  feint,  now  in  foil,  but  always  in  oirdes  swifter 
than  eye  couRl  follow ;  striking  a  victim  but  once,  he  amaaed  and 
daaaled  the  Spaniards,  aa  in  the  Moorish  wars  El  Zagel,  the  Moor, 
amazed  and  dazzled  their  fathers.  Nor  did  he  want  support.  EQs 
followers,  inspired  bv  his  example,  struggled  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  flanks  poured  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  in  blind  fury, 
oontent  if,  wiui  their  naked  hands,  they  could  dutch  the  weapons 
that  slew  fiem.  Such  valor  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  lessening 
band  ofOhristians,  who  yielded,  at  first  inch  by  inch,  then  step  by 
atep  ;  at  length,  in  disorder,  almost  in  rout,  they  were  driven  nom 
the  saorod  enclosure. 

The  victory  was  decided;  the  temple  waa  safe,  and  the  insult 
punished  1  The  air  shook  with  the  deep  music  of  the  drum ;  in  the 
atreets  the  companies  yelled  as  if  drunk  ;  the  temple  was  beautiful 
with  waving  sashes  and  tossing  shields  and  banners ;  and  on  the 
amteoM  of  the  great  pUe,  in  presence  of  the  people,  the  priests  ap- 
peared and  danced  their  dance  of  triumph,'— a  honrible  satut  "udia. 
The  fight  had  been  a  trial  of  power  between  the  gods  Ohriatian  and 
Astec,  and  lo,  Huitzil'  was  master  I 

The  'tain  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  victory,  and  his  breast  filled 
with  heroic  impulses.  Standing  in  the  gate  of  the  eoatapanl^  ha 
saw  the  breach  Hualpa  had  made  in  the  wall  enclosing  the  palace, 
noticed  that  the  ascent  to  the  base  of  the  gorge  waa  easy,  and  the 
goi^e  itself  now  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  several  men 
side  by  side.  The  temptation  was  strong,  the  possibilities  alluring, 
and  he  fixed  his  purpose. 

*'  It  is  the  way  he  made  for  me,  and  I  will  tread  it.  Help  me,  0 
Gk)d  of  my  fathers  1 " 

So  he  resolved,  so  he  prayed. 

A  d  forthwith  messengers  ran  to  the  chiefs  on  the  four  irfdea  of 
the  palace  with  orders  for  them  to  pass  the  waU.  From  the  dead 
Spaniards  the  armor  was  stript,  and  arms  taken ;  and  the  rob- 
)  era,  fourteen  caciques,  men  notable  for  skill  and  courage,  stood  up 
under  cuirass,  and  helm  or  morion,  and  with  pike  and  battle-axe 
of  Ohriatian  manufacture,  covered,  nevertheless,  with  pagan  trap-' 
pings. 

Still  standing  in  the  gateway,  the  'tan  saw  the  companies  in  the 
street  begin  the  assault.  Swelled  tiieir  war-cries  aa  never  before, 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  victory  was  upon  them  also  ;  rattled  the 
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tambonn,  bnyed  the  oondu,  danced  the  prietta,  and  from  th«  teni' 

Sle  and  honae-topt  poured  the  miaaileB  in  a  darkening  doifd. '  Wifh' 
1  hia  view  a  hnndxBd  ladders  were  planted,  and  orowded  with  eaoer 
oUmbera.  At  the  gorim  of  the  breach  men  atmggled  with  each  other 
to  make  the  paaaage  first.    He  called  a  messenger  : — 

*'  Take  this  ring  to  the  prince  lo*/'  he  said.  '*  Tell  him  the  honae 
of  the  gods  is  once  more  in  his  care."  Then  to  hia  ohosetf  cadqnes 
he  turned,  saying, — **  Follow  me,  0  conntrymen  1 " 

With  that,  he  walked  swiftly  to  the  breach ;  calm,  ooUected, 
watchful,  silent,  he  walked.  His  comjpaniona  shonted  lua  war-cry. 
From  month  to  month  it  passed,  thrilling  and  inspiring, — 

**  Up,  np,  Tlateloco  I  Up,  up,  over  the  wall  1  The  'tzin  is  with 
us  I'* 

Meantime  the  besieged  were  not  idle  ;  over  the  crest  of  the  par»> 

get  the  Tlasoalans  fought  successfully ;  through  the  ports  and  em- 
rasures  the  Christians  kept  up  their  fire  of  guns  great  and  smalL 
Nevertheless,  to  the  breach  the  'tzin  went  without  stopping. 

**  Olear  the  wa^  1 "  he  cried. 

The  guns  withm  made  answer ;  a  shower  of  blood  drenched  him 
from  head  to  foot.  Except  of  the  dead,  the  way  was  clear  1  A  rush 
through  the  slippery  gor^, — a  shout, — and  he  was  inside  the  eo- 
dosure,  backed  oy  his  caciques.  And  as  he  went  in,  Oortei  passed, 
out,  marching  to  storm  the  temple. 

No  donbt  or  hesitation  on  the  'tzin's  part  now ;  no  looking  about, 
uncertain  what  to  do,  while  bowmen  and  gunners  made  a  mark  of 
him.  He  spoke  to  his  supporters,  and  with  them  faced  to  the  right, 
and  cleared  the  banquette  of  Tlaaoalans.  Over  the  wall,  thus  dearod, 
and  tibrough  the  breach  leaped  his  people ;  and  as  they  came,  the 
iron  shieldi  covered  them,  and  they  multiplied  rapidly. 

About  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  chiefly  Narvaez'  men,  defended 
the  palace.  They  fought,  but  not  with  the  spirit'  of  the  veterans, 
and  were  pushed  slowly  backward.  As  they  retired,  wider  grew  the 
space  of  undefended  wall ;  like  waves  over  a  ship's  side,  in  poured 
the  companies ;  the  Aztecs  fell  by  scores,  yet  they  increased  by 
hundreds. 

Again  the  sick  and  wounded  staggered  from  their  quarters ;  again 
De  OUd  brought  his  reserves  into  action  ;  again  the  volleys  shook 
the  palace,  and  wrapped  it  in  curtains  of  smoke,  whiter  and  softer 
than  bridal  veils ;  still  the  infidels  continued  to  master  the  walls 
and  the  space  within.  By  and  by  the  gates  fell  into  their  hands ; 
and  then,  indeed,  all  seemed  lost  to  the  Christians. 

The  stout  heart  of  the  good  Captain  Christobal  was  well  tempered 
for  the  trial.  To  the  windows  and  lesser  entrances  of  the  buildings 
he  sent  guards,  stationing  them  inside  ;  then,  in  frtmt  of  the  four 
great  doors,  he  drew  his  men  back,  and  fought  on,  so  that  the 
palace  was  Uterally  girt  with  a  belt  of  battle. 

An  hour  like  that  I  write  of  seems  a  long  time  to  a  combatant ; 
on  this  occasion,  however,  one  there  was,  not  a  eombatant|  it 
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whom,  pouibly,  the  time  seemed  much  longer.  In  hb  darkened 
ohunbef  sat  the  king,  neither  speaking  nor  spoken  to,  though  sur- 
rounded hv  his  court  Be  must  have  heard  the  cries  of  his  people ; 
knowing  them  so  near,  in  fancy,  at  least,  he  must  have  seen  their 
heroism  and  slaughter.  Had  he  no  thought  in  sympathy  with  them  1 
no  prayer  for  their  success  t  no  hope  for  himself  even  t  Who  may 
answer  ? — so  many  there  are  dead  m  the  midst  of  life. 

At  length  the  'tain  became  weary  of  the  mode  of  attack,  which, 
after  all,  was  but  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  combats  along  lengthened 
Unes,  that  might  last  till  night,  or,  indeed,  as  long  as  thete  were  men 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen.  To  the  companies  crowding  the 
conquered  space  before  the  oastem  front  of  the  palace,  he  passed 
an  order :  a  simultaneous  forward  movement  from  the  rear  took 
place  ;  the  intervals  between  the  ranks  were  dosed  up  ;  a  moment 
of  fusion, — a  pressure  ;  then  a  welding  together  of  the  whole  mass 
followed.  Alter  that  words  may  not  convey  the  scene.  The  un- 
fortunates who  happened  to  be  engaged  were  first  pushed,  then 
driven,  and  finally  shot  forward,  like  dead  weights.  Useless  all 
skill,  lawless  strong ;  the  opposite  lines  met ;  blood  flew  as  from 
a  hundred  fountams ;  men  impaled  on  opposing  weapons,  died, 
nailed  together  face  to  face.  As  the  only  chance  for  life,  very  many 
fell  down,  and  were  smothered. 

The  defenders  broke  in  an  instant.  Back,  back  they  went, — 
back  to  tiie  guns,  which,  for  a  time,  served  as  breakwaters  to  the 
wave  ;  then  past  the  guns,  almost  to  the  wall,  forced  there  by  the 
awful  impetus  of  the  rush. 

The  truly  great  leaders  of  men  are  those  who,  invoking  storms, 
stand  out  and  brave  them  when  they  come.  Such  was  Guatamozin. 
The  surge  I  have  so  faintly  described  caught  him  foremost  in  the 
fighting  line  of  his  people,  and  flung  him  upon  his  antagonists. 
With  his  shield  he  broke  the  force  of  the  collision ;  the  cuirass 
saved  him  from  their  points :  close  wedged  amongst  them,  they 
could  not  strike  him.  Tossea  like  so  much  drift,  backward  they 
,  went,  forward  he.  Numbers  of  them  fell  and  disappeared.  When, 
at  last,  the  impetus  of  the  movement  was  nigh  spent,  he  found  him- 
self dose  by  the  prindpal  door  of  the  palace.  But  one  man  stood 
before  him, — a  warrior  with  maquahuitl  lifted  to  strike.  The  'tzin 
raised  his  shield,  and  caught  the  blow ;  then,  upon  his  knee,  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  face,  and  heard  the  exulting  yell  of — Iztlil', 
the  Tezoucan  !  Whirled  the  weapon  again.  The  noble  Aztec  sum- 
moned all  his  Apirit ;  death  glared  upon  him  through  the  burning 
eyes  of  his  hated  rival ;  up,  dear  to  vision,  rose  all  dearest  things, 
— gods,  ooimtry,  glorjr,  love.  Suddenly  the  raised  arm  fell ;  down 
dropped  the  maquahuitt ,  and  upon  the  shield  down  dropped  Iztlil' 
hinuelf  carrying  the  'tain  with  him. 

The  Tezcucan  seemed  dead. 

A  friendly  hand  helped  the  'tzin  to  his  feet.  He  was  conscious, 
as  he  arose,  of  a  strange  calm  in  the  air ;  the  damor  and  furious 
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itir  of  the  oombat  were  dyinsr  away  ;  he  stood  in  the  midst  o^  ene- 
mies, bat  they  were  still,  and  did  not  even  look  at  him.  A  ihieU 
not  his  own  covered  his  breast ;  he  turned,  and  U>  I  the  face  of 
Hodba ! 

"  Whenoe  oame  yon  t"  asked  the  'tziu. 

**  From  the  paUoe." 

"Thanks—*' 

'*  Not  now,  not  now,*'  said  Haalpa,  in  a  low  roioe.  *'  The  gods 
who  permitted  me  to  save  yon,  O  'tzin,  have  not  been  able  to  save 
themselves.    Look !  to  the  temple  1  '* 

fiis  eyes  followed  Hualpa*s  directing  finger,  and  the  same  astonish- 
ment that  held  his  enemies  motionless  around  him,  the  same  hor- 
ror  that,  in  the  fnll  tide  of  sucoessf ol  battle,  had  so  instantly  staid 
his  countrymen,  seized  him  also.  He  stood  transfixed, — a  man 
turned  to  stone! 

The  towers  of  the  temple  were  in  flames ;  and,  yet  more  awfnl, 
the  image  of  Huitail',  rolled  to  the  vei^e  of  the  azoteas,  was  totter- 
ing to  ito  fall  1  A  tiionsand  hands  were  held  np  instinctively, — a 
groan, — a  long  cry, — and  down  the  stairway  and  terraces,  grinding 
and  crashing,  thundered  the  idoL  Te2»a'  followed  after,  and  the 
sacrificial  stone ;  then  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  was  ended  forever. 

As  if  to  assure  the  great  fact,  when  next  the  spectators  raised 
their  eyes  to  the  azoUaSf  lo !  Olmedo  and  his  crucifix !  The  faith- 
ful servant  of  Ohrist  had  performed  his  mission ;  he  had  burst  the 
last  gate,  and  gaineci  the  last  mountain  in  the  way ;  and  now,  with 
bared  head,  and  face  radiant  with  sublime  emotion,  he  raised  the 
symbol  of  ulvation  high  up  in  view  of  all  the  trioes,  and,  in  the 
name  of  his  Master,  and  for  his  Master's  Ohurch,  forever,  by  that 
simple  ceremony,  took  possession  of  the  New  World. 

And  marvellous  to  relate  further,  the  tribes,  awed  if  not  con- 
quered, bowed  tiiieir  heads  in  peace.  Even  the  companies  in  the 
pahu3e-yard  marched  out  over  tneir  dead,  and  gave  up  the  victory 
so  nearly  won.  Guatamozin  and  Hual|pa  followed  them,  but  with 
their  faces  to  the  foe.  Needless  the  dehance  ;  as  they  went,  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  not  a  hand  lifted.    For  the  time,  all  was  peace. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


vas  conscious, 
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BATTLE  IN  ^HE  AIB. 

As  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  drew  near  the  gate  of  the 
eoatapanUi,  he  saw  the  enclosure  and  the  terraces  on  <^t  side  of 
the  temple  occupied  by  warriors,  and  the  edge  of  the  azoteas  above 
lined  with  pabcu,  chanting  in  dismal  harmony  with  the  deep  music 
of  the  great  drum.  Ensigns  and  symbols  of  unknown  meaning,  and 
rich  r^^aJia  pranked  the  dull  gray  faces  of  the  pile  with  holiday 
splendors. '  Little  note,  however,  gave  he  to  the  beautiful  effect 
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**  God  Helping  m."  lie  said  to  hii  oayaUen, — and  with  raoh  grvf- 
lij  thai  they  knew  nim  nnuiually  impreieed  with  the  taek  b^ore 
them,-^**God  helping  ui,  gentlemen,  we  will  do  »  deed  now  that 
hath  no  likeness  in  the  wan  of  men.  Oommend  we  onrselyes 
each,  and  all  who  follow  as,  to  the  holy  Christ,  who  oometh  yonder 
on  the  staff  of  Father  Olmedo." 

So  sayingi  he  reversed  his  sword,  and  carried  the  crossed,  handle 
sofUy  and  reyerently  to  the  bars  of  his  helmet,  and  all  who  heard 
him  did  likewise. 

In  front  of  the  gate,  under  a  shower  of  arrows,  he  stopped  to  ad* 
jast  the  armlets  of  his  shield,  for  his  hand  was  yet  sore  ;  then  set- 
tling in  his  saddle  again,  he  sparred  his  h<»se  through  the  entrance 
into  the  enclosure. 

^  Bight  into  the  mass  waiting  to  receive  him  he  broke,  and  whom 
his  swOTd  left  untouched  the  trained  steed  bore  down.  After  him 
charged  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  coiio^uest,  animated  with  generous 
rivalry  and  the  sublime  idea  that  this  time  the  fight  was  for  God  and 
His  Ohurch.  And  so,  with  every  thrust  of  swora  and  every  plunge 
of  hdrse,  out  rang  their  cries. 

"  On,  on,  for  love  of  Christ !  Death  to  the  infidels  1  Down  with 
the  false  gods  I  ** 

On  the  side  of  the  infidels  there  was  no  yielding,  for  the  ground 
was  holy  ground  to  them.  When  their  frail  weapons  were  broken, 
they  flung  themselves  empty-handed  upon  tho  nearest  rider,  or  under 
the  horses,  and,  dying  even,  tried  to  hold  fast,  looked  the  hoofs  that 
beat  them  to  death.  In  their  aid;  the  pavement  became  heaped 
with  bodies,  and  so  slippery  with  blood  that  a  number  of  the  horses 
fell  down ;  and,  in  such  cidMs,  U  the  rescue  came  not  quickly  they 
and  their  riders  were  lost.  Indeed,  so  much  did  this  peril  increase 
that  Cortez,  when  his'footmen  were  fairly  in  the  yard,  dismounted 
the  horsemen  the  better  to  wage  the  fight. 

At  length  resistance  ceased :  the  indosure  was  won^  The  marble 
floor  bore  awful  evidences  of  the  prowess  of  one  party  and  the  des* 
peration  of  the  other. 

The  Christians  took  up  their  wounded,  and  carried  them  tenderly 
to  the  shade,  for  the  sun  biased  down  from  the  doudlsss  sky. 

Around  Cortez  gathered  the  captains,  resting  themsel  /es. 

**  The  Tlascalans  must  hold  the  yard,**  he  said,  well  pleased,  and 
with  raised  visor.     "  That  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  Lugo." 

Logo  bared  his  face,  and  said,  suUenly, — 

*'tnioa  knowest,  Sefior,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  obey  thee 
questionless ;  but  this  likeui  me  not.     I — ** 

"  By  the  love  of  Christ—" 

•<  Even  so,  Sefior,"  said  Lugo,  interrupting  him  in  turn.  '*  T  feel 
bidden  by  love  of  Christ  to  go  up,  and  help  oast  down  the  accursed 
Idols." 

The  faee  of  the  onfty  leader  changed  qoiokly. 
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tore ;  then  set- 
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'*  Ola,  father  t  *  he  (udd.  "  Here  hi  one  nuloontent.  beoMue  I 
would  have  him  stay  and  take  oare  of  ua  while  we  oliaiD  the  itair- 
wayi.    What  ■ay'at  then  t  * 

Olmedo  answered  aolemnly,  "  What  ve  have  in  mind  now,  Sefiorei^ 
—the  dii^(raoe  of  the  false  gods  who  abide  in  this  temple  of  abomi- 
nations,— ^ia  what  hath  led  ns  here.  And  now  that  the  end  is  al 
hand,  tiie  least  ouraumstanoe  is  to  be  noted ;  for  the  wise  hear  Ood 
as  often  in  the  small  voioe  as  in  the  thander.  Doubt  not,  doubt 
not ;  the  prompting  of  the  good  captain  is  from  Him.  Be  this 
lower  dutv  to  the  unassoilsied  Tlasoalans :  go  ^e  as  the  love  of 
Ohrist  oalletii.  Eerily,  he  who  doeth  this  work  well,  though*  his 
sins  be  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  yet  shall  he  become  as  pnrily 
itself,  and  be  blessed  forever.  Take  thy  measures  quickly,  Sefior, 
and  let  ns  be  gone." 

**  Amen,  amen  t "  said  the  cavaliers  ;  and  Cortes  crossing  him* 
self,  hastened  in  person  to  make  dispositions  for  the  farther  em- 
priae. 

The  Tlascalans  he  set  to  hold  the  ooatapantU  from  attack  with- 
out. To  the  arquebusiers  and  eross-bowmen  he  gave  orders  t6 
cover  him  with  their  fire  while  he  climbed  the  stairwajrs  and  was 
driving  the  enemy  around  the  terraces.  When  the  oxoUm  was 
gained,  they  were  to  ascend,  and  take  part  in  the  crowning 
struggle  for  the  sanctuaries.  The  cavalry,  already  dismounted, 
were  to  go  with  him  in  the  assault  To  the  latter  upon  rejoining 
tiiem,  he  said, — 

"  Li  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  the  fighting  wo  go  to  now  is  of 
the  kind  wherein  the  sword  is  better  than  axe  or  lance  ;  tiberefore, 
put  away  all  else." 

He  took  place  at  the  head,  with  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  next 
him  in  the  column. 
"And  thou,  father?"  he  asked. 
Olmedo  raised  his  crucifix,  and,  looking  up,  said, — 
*'  Hagate  iu  voluntad  en  la  Herra  cui  eomo  en  el  eido."*    Then  to 
Oortea,  "I will  follow  these,  my^children." 

"Forward  then  I  Ohrist  with  us,  and  all  the  saints !"  cried 
Cortes.    "  Addcmte  t    ChHsto  y  Santiago  I  *'' 

In  a  moment  they  were  swiftly  climbing  the  lower  stairway  of 
the  temple. 

Meantime  lo',  from  the  axoUat,  kept  watch  on  the  combats  below. 
Two  figures  charmed  his  gase, — that  of  Cortes  and  that  of  the  'tsin, 
—both,  in  their  separate  ways,  moving  forward  slowly  but  certainly. 
Before  he  tiiought  of  descending,  the  Christians  were  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  eoaiapcmiLi^  and  after  them  streamed  the  long  line' of 
Tlascalans. 

As  we  hare  seen,  the  prince  had  been  in  battles,  and  more  than 
«noe  felt  the  joyons  freni^y  nowhere  else  to  be  found  ;  bnt  now  a 
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dread  fell  amm  him.    Did  Malinohe'i  dream  of  oonqneeireadh  tiie 

Sodaf  AgMn  and  again  he  turned  to  the  lanctaariee,  bat  the 
ivbie  wrath  came  not  forth, — only  the  eonoronss  thBobe  of  the 
drum.  Onoe  he  went  into  the  presence  chamber,  which  wtm  full  A 
kneeling  po&oi.  The  ieotuctli  itood  before  the  altar  prayihg.  lo' 
ioined  in  the  invocation ;  but  miracle  there  was  not,  nor  waa  there 
help  ;  for  when  he  came  out,  all  the  yard  around  the  temple  waa 
Malioche'a. 

Then  lo'  comprehended  that  thia  attack,  unlike  Escobar's,  was  of 
method  ;  for  the  ways  of  succor,  which  were  also  those  of  retreat, 
were  all  dosed.  The  supreme  trial  had  come  early  vii  his  career. 
His  spirit  iurose ;  he  saw  himself  the  stay  of  the  religion  of  his 
fathers ;  the  gods  leaned  upon  him.  On  the  roof  and  terraces  were 
some  two  thousand  warriors,  the  fii|;hting  children  of  the  valley : 
Teacucans,  with  countless  glorious  memories  to  sustain  their  native 
ptide ;  Oholulans,  eager  to  avenge  the  sack  of  their  city  and  the 
massacre  of  their  countrymen ;  Aztecs,  full  of  the  superiority  of 
race,  and  the  inspiration  of  ages  of  empire.  They  would  fight  to 
the  laat  man.  Ue  could  trust  them,  as  the  'tzin  had  trusted  him. 
The  atlniggle,  moreover,  besides  bein^  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  ita  religious  character,  would  be  in  mid>air,  with  the  strangers 
and  all  the  toibea  and  companies  as  witnesses.  So,  witii  his  ca- 
ciques, he  went  down  to  the.landing  at  the  top  of  the  lower  stair- 
way. 

A  yell*saluted  Oortez  when,  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliers,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  steps,  and,  sword  in  hand,  commenced  the  perilous 
ascent.  At  the  same  time  javelii«/  and  spears  began  to  rain  upon 
the  party  from  the  first  terrace.  Up  they  hurried,  half  the  height 
was  gained,  and  not  a  man  hurt — not  a  foot  delayed  !  Then,  slowly 
at  first,  but  with  longer  leaps  and  increasing  force,  a  block  of  stone 
was  started  down  the  stairs.  Forttmately,  the  steps  were  broad, 
havii^;  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  processions.  Down 
sped  a  warning  cry ;  down  aa  swiftly  plunged  the  danger.  Olmedo 
saw  three  figures  of  men  in  iron  f oUow  it  headlong  to  the  bottom ; 
fast  they  feU,  but  not  too  fast  for  hia  words  of  absolution  :  before 
the  vicums  touched  the  pavement,  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
their  souls  at  rest  in  Paradise. 

The  stones  and  timbers  placed  on  the  lauding  by  the  'tains  order 
were  now  laid  hold  of,  and  rolled  and  dragged  to  the  steps  and 
hurled  down.  Thus  ten  Ohristians  more  were  slain.  Even  Oorte& 
deeming  escape  impossible,  turned  his  battle-cry  into  a  prayer,  and 
not  in  vain  1  From  below  the  arquebusiers  and  cross-bowmen  sud- 
denlv  opened  fire,  whidi  they  kept  so  close  that,  on  the  landing, 
tiie  dead  and  wounded  speedily  outnumbered  the  Uviiu;. 

'*,T1m  saints  are  with  ua  I  Forward,  awords  of  t£e  Ohuroh  I" 
cried  Oortes. 

Before  the  infidels  recovered  from  their  panic,  he  passed  the  last 
•te^  Mid  Itood  vpoD  th«  ievrMe.    And  theie,  first  in  front  of  him, 
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Ant  to  meet  him,  itood  lo',  whom  pride  end  Mil  would  not  pemH 
to  zetire. 

The  meetinff— combat  it  oan  hardly  he  called— wan  Terj'  hriel. 
The  blades  of  lo's  maqudhuiU  broke  at  the  first  blow.  Omrtei  >»• 
plied  with  a  thrust  of  the  sword^^uibk,  bat  tmO)  xiving  both  the 
shield  and  the  arm.  A  cacique  dra^[ged  the  hapless  w>j  out  of 
reach  of  the  second  thrust  and  took  his  place  before  the  conaneror. 

The  terrace  so  hardly  gained  was  smoothly  paved,  and  wide 
enough  for  ten  men  to  securely  walk  abreast ;  on  the  outer  side 
there  was  no  railing  or  guard  of  any  ]<  ind,  nothing  but  a  descent 
of  8a(^  height  as  to  make  a  fall  certainly  fatal  Tour  times  the 
smooth  foot-worn  pavement  extended  around  the  temple,  broken  in 
its  course  bv  six  grand  stairways,  the  last  of  which  landed  on  the 
axoUiUf  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
Such  was  the  highway  of  the  ^(ods,  up  which  the  adventurous  Ohris- 
tians  essayed  to  march,  fightmff. 

*<  To  my  side,  Sandoval !  Ana  ye,  Alvarado,  Morla,  LucO,  Ordi^s, 
Duero, — ^to  my  side  1 "  said  Oortes,  defending  himself  vie  while. 
*'  Make  with  me  a  line  of  shields  across  the  way.  Let  me  hear  your 
voices.  No  battle-cry  here  but  Ohrist  and  St.  James  1  When  ye 
are  ready,  shoutj  that  I  may  hear  ye  I " 

One  ^  one  the  brave  sentlemen  took  their  places  ;  then  rose  the 
cry,  **  Ohristoy  SanUagol   Ohristo  y  Santiago  /" 

And  then  the  voice  of  Oortez, — 

"  Forward,  my  friends  1  Push  the  dogs  !  No  quarter  I  Christo 
y  Santiago  1 " 

Behind  the  line  of  shields  moved  the  other  cavaliers,  eager  to 
help  when  help  should  be  needed. 

And  then  were  shown  the  excellences  of  the  sword  in  a  master's 
hand.  The  best  shields  of  the  infidels  could  not  bar  its  point ;  it 
overcame  resistance  so  quietly  that  men  fell,  wounded,  or  uain  out- 
right, before  they  thought  themselves  in  danger  ;  it  won  the 
terrace,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  Ohristians  were  themselves  aston- 
ished. 

"  Olaj  eompaficrot  t "  said  Oortez,  who  in  the  fiercest  mSUe  was 
still  (he  watchful  captain.  "Ola I'*  Yonder  riseth  the  second 
stairway.  That  the  heathen  may  not  use  the  vantage  against  us, 
keep  we  dose  to  this  pack.    On  their  heels  ?    Oloser  1  ** 

So  they  mounted  the  steps  of  the  second  stairway,  fighting  ;  and 
the  crowd  which  they  kept  between  them  and  the  enemy  on  the 
landing  was  a  better  cover  even  than  the  fire  of  the  bowmen  andar- 
qnebusiers.  And  so  the  terraces  were  all  taken.  Of  the  eight 
other  Ohristians  who  fell  under  the  stones  and  1<^  rolled  upon 
them  from  the  heights  above,  two  lived  long  enough  to  be  shrived 
by  the  faithful  Olmedo. 

The  azoieaa  of  the  temple  has  been  already  described  as  a  broad| 
paved  area,  unobitmoted  except  by  the  saocificisl  stones  and  tii§ 
HMMowiM  of  SoitsU'  «nd  Tdaoa*.    A  mote  dreadful  place  for  battlt 
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mbhoI  be  imagined.  The  coming  end  going  of  wonhipperii  elai^y 
or  in  prooeeeione,  end  of  barefooted  pabaa,  to  whom  the  dim 
height  waa  all  the  world,  had  worn  ita  aurfaoe  amooth  aa  farbiahed 
iron.  If,  aa  the  combat  rolled  alowly  aroand  the  terraoea,  riaing 
higher,  and  nearer  the  ohiefa  and  warriora  on  the  aummit, — if,  in 
famtneaa  of  heart  or  hope,  they  looked  for  a  way  of  escape,  the 
aky  and  the  remote  horizon  were  all  they  aaw :  escape  waa  impos- 
sible. 

With  many  others  disabled  by  wonndp.  lo*  aaoended  to  the  azoteas 
in  advance  of  the  fight ;  not  in  despair,  out  as  the  faithful  might, 
never  doubting  that,  when  the  human  effort  failed,  Huitail',  the 
Omnipotent,  would  defend  himaelf.  He  passed  through  the  ranks, 
and  with  brave  words  encouraged  the  common  resolve  to  conquer 
or  die.  Stopping  upon  the  western  verse,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  palace,  and  lo  !  there  was  a  rest  in  the  assault,  except  where 
the  tain  fought  with  hia  back  to  the  temple :  and  the  tnousands 
were  standing  still,  their  faces  upturned, — each  where  the  atrange 
trace  found  him, — to  behold  the  hunted  goda  in  aome  majestic  form 
at  laat  assert  their  divinity.  So  lo'  knew,  by  the  whisperings  of 
his  own  faith. 

Again  he  turned  prayerfully  to  the  sanotuaries.  At  that  instant 
Oortea  mounted  the  laat  ,step  of  the  last  stairway,— after  him  the 
line  of  ahields,  and  all  the  cavaliera,— after  them  again,  Olmedo  with 
hia  cracifix  !  Then  was  wrought  an  effect,  simple  enough  of  itself, 
but  BO  timely  that  the  good  man — ^forgetful  that  the  image  of  Christ 
de«d  on  the  cross  is  nothing  without  the  story  of  his  perfect  love 
and  sorrowful  death — found  believera  when  he  afterwards  pro- 
claimed it  a  miracle.  Ho  held  the  sacred  e£9gy  up  to  be  aeen  by  all 
the  infidela ;  they  gazed  at  it  aa  at  a  god  unfriendly  to  their  gods, 
and  waited  in  awe  for  the  beginning  of  a  atruggle  between  the 
divine  rivals ;  and  while  they  waited,  Oortez  and  his  cavaliera  per- 
fected  their  formation  upon  the  asofeos,  and  the  bowiiaen  and  arque- 
buaiera  began  to  clime  the  second  stairway  of  the  aacent.  The 
moment  of  advantage  waa  loat  to  the  Aztecs,  and  they  paid  the 
penalty. 

lo'  waited  with  the  rest ;  from  crucifix  to  sanctuary,  and  sanc- 
tuary to  crucifix,  he  turned ;  yet  the  goda  nursed  their  power.  At 
last  he  awoke  ;  too  late  1  there  was  nO  escape.  Help  of  man  was 
not  possible,  and  the  gods  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him. 

*' Teiouco  t  Gholula  I  Tenochtitlan  i  Up,  up,  Tlateloco,  up  ! " 

Over  the  azoteas  his  words  rang  piercing  clear,  and  through  the 
ranka  towarda  the  Ohriatians  he  rushed.  The  binding  of  the  spell 
waa  broken.  Shook  the  bannera,  pealed  war-cry,  con<m,  and  aiabal, 
— and  the  battle  waa  Joined. 

"^old  fast  until  our  brethren  come ;  then  ahall  oar  aworda  drink 
their  fiU  t  Chriito  y  Santiagor 

Never  was  the  voice  oi  Oortei  more  oonfidmi. 
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NmcI,  BATwihelaM,  had  the  9vnXL&n  for  til  their  rtniiffth  Mid 
■kill,  eToii  the  nioeet  eanninff  of  fenoe  end  thnuti  Bvexy  joint  of 
their  hameM  wee  learohed  oy  laTelin  and  apeer,  and  the  olahg  of 
maqvahmHU  againat  the  faoea  of  their  ahielda  waa  aa  the  noiae  oi  a 
thouaand  anmroa  at  work.  The  line  awayed  and  bent  before  the 
surge,  now  yielding,  now  recovering,  at  times  ready  to  break,  and 
then---death  awaited  them  all  on  the  terraces  below.  For  life  they 
pUed  their  aworda, — no,  not  for  life  alone ;  behind  thum  to  and  fn 
strode  Olmedo. 

"  Strike,  and  apare^ot  I "  he  cried.  "  Lo,  the  gates  of  hell  yonder, 
but  they  shall  not  prevaiL    Strike  for  Holy  Ohuroh,  whose  swords 

Se  are  I  For  Holy  Gross,  and  room  to  worship  above  the  Baala  of 
eathendom  I    For  glory  here,  and  eternal  life  hereafter  ! " 

So  he  cried  aa  he  atrode ;  and  the  cmciflx  on  his  lance,  and  the 
saintly  worda  on  his  lips  were  better  than  trampets,  better  than  a 
hundred  Oida  in  reserve. 

The  great  drum,  which  had  been  for  a  while  ailent,  at  this  jnno< 
ture  busrt  out  again  ;  and  still  more  to  inflame  the  infidels,  forth 
from  the  sanctuaries  the  pabaa  poured,  and  dispersed  themselvea, 
leapinff,  dancing,  singing,  through  the  ranks.  jDoubtleal  they  an- 
swered the  Christian  priest,  promise  for  promise,  and  with  even 
greater  effect ;  the  calm  and  self-possessed  among  their  people  be- 
came lealots,  and  the  zealots  became  frantic  madmen. 

At  laat  the  bowmen  and  arquebusiera  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
When  Oortez  saw  them, — ^their  line  formed,  matches  li£[hted,  bowi 
drawn, — ^he  drew  out  of  the  combat  to  give^them  directions. 

*'  FivOf  oompafieroB  I "  he  said,  with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  himself. 
"  I  bid  ye  welcome.  The  temple  and  its  keepers  are  ours.  We  wi.th 
swords  will  now  so  forward.  Keep  ye  the  stairwav,  and  take  care 
of  our  flanks.  P^  your  bolts, — ^ply  them  fast, — and  sparenot  a  cur 
in  the  kennell  I " 

They  made  no  anawer,  apake  not  a  word.  Stolidly,  grimly  they 
gazed  at  him  under  their  morions  ;  they  knew  their  duty,  and  he 
knew  them.    Once  more  he  turned  to  the  fight. 

"  To  the  sanctuaries  I "  he  shouted  to  the  cavaliers.  "  We  have 
come  for  the  false  gods :  let  us  at  them.  Charge,  gentlemen,  Ghriat 
with  ua  1    Forward  all  t " 

Back  came  their  response,  - "  Forward  1    Chiriato  y  SofivUafio  !  " 

They  advanced  their  shields  suddenly  ;  the  play  of  their  sworda 
redoubled ;  the  weapons  in  front  of  tiiem  spuntered  like  reeds  ; 
war*crie8  half  uttered  turned  to  screams ;  under  foot  blood  ran  like 
water,  and  feathered  panoply  and  fallen  men,  dying  and  dead, 
blotted  out  the  pavement.  Surprised,  bewildered,  baffled,  the 
bravest  of  the  infidels  perished ,  the  rest  g^ve  way  or  were  pushed 
helplessly  back ;  and  the  dismay  thus  egcoited  rose  to  panic  when 
the  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  joined  in  the  combat.  A  horrible 
confusion  ensued.  Hundreds  threw  away  their  arms,  and  ran 
wildly  around  the  aeo^os ;  aome  flung  themselves  from  the  height ; 
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■onM  dimbed  the  MnetiuurlM  ;  ioiim  took  to  pltaoiu  Implontion  of 
the  doomed  idoU ;  otfaerti  in  blind  fuiy,  rnthed  empty* luuided  upon 
the  dripoing  iworde. 

BteMuy,  M  »  good  craft  divides  the  onrrent  end  ite  eddiei, 
Oortei  made  way  to  the  eanotuariei.  impatient  to  poeaeH  the  idob, 
that,  at  one  blow,  he  might  oruih  the  faith  they  repreiented  ;  after 
whiim  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  lubmiMion  of  the  nations  in  armi. 
A  rare  faculty  that  which,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  can  weave  webe  of 
policy,  and  in  the  mind'i  eye  can  trace  out  linei  of  wiae  conduct. 

When,  at  laat,  the  end  wai  nish,  such  of  the  pabas  aa  lurvived 
withdrew  themaelyea  from  the  delirious  mob,  and  assembled  around 
the  aacrificial  atones.  Some  of  them  were  wounded  ;  on  many  the 
black  gowns  hung  in  shreds ;  all  of  them  had  one  purpose  more, 
usually  the  last  to  linger  in  an  enthusiast's  heart.  There,  where 
they  had  witnessed  so  many  sacrifices,  and,  in  eager  observance  of 
auguries,  overlooked  or  savagely  enjoyed  the  asony  of  the  victims, 
they  came  themselves  to  die, — there  the  sword  found  them  ;  and 
from  their  brave,  patient  death  we  may  learn  that  Satan  hath  had 
hia  martyrs  as  well  as  Ohrist. 

About  the  same  time  another  body  collected  in  the  space  before 
the  presence  chamber  of  Huitail*.  Thev  were  the  surviving  ca- 
ciques, with  16'  in  their  midst.  Having  borne  him  out  of  the  fray, 
th^y  now  took  up  a  last  position  to  defend  him  and  the  gods. 

Upon  them  also  the  battle  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  ;  most  of  them 
were  hurt  and  bleeding  $  of  their  beautiful  r^[alia  only  fragments 
remained ;  some  were  without  arms  of  any  kind,  some  bore  headless 
javelins  or  spears  ;  a  few  had  magwihuiUs.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
they,  too,  had  come  to  die,  and  the -pride  of  their  race  forbade  re- 
pining. 

They  aa|W  the  last  of  the  pabas  fall ;  then  the  rapacious  swords,  to 
complete  the  work,  came  to  them.  In  the  front  strode  Oortez.  His 
armor  shone  brightly,  and  his  shield,  though  spotted  with  blood, 
was  aa  a  mirror  from  which  the  sun's  rays  shot,  like  darts,  into  the 
eyea  of  the  infidels  attracted  by  its  brightness. 

Suddenly,  three  warriors,  unarmed,  rushed  upon  him ;  his  sword 
passed  through  one  of  them  ;  the  others  caught  him  in  their  arms. 
So  quick,  so  bold  and  desperate  was  the  action.that,  before  he  could 
resist  or  his  captains  help  him,  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  borne 
away. 

''Help,  gentlemen  1    Rescue  t"  he  cried. 

Fonrard  sprang  Sandoval,  forward  Alvarado,  forward  the  whole 
line.  The  caciques  interposed  themselves.  Played  the  swords  then 
never  so  fast  and  deadly, — still  the  wall  of  men  endured. 

Oortes  with  all  his  armor  was  a  cumbrous  burthen ;  yet  the 
warriors  bore  him  swiftly  toward  the  verge  of  the  azoU<u.  No 
doubt  of  their  purpose :  fair  and  stately  were  the  halls  awaiting 
them  ifi  the  Bun,  if  they  but  took  the  leap  with  him  1  He  struggled 
for  lifsj  and  called  on  the  saints,  and  vowed  vows ;  at  the  last 
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moment,  on*  of  them  itumbled  and  fell ;  therenpon  he  broke  awey, 
regeined  bin  feet,  end  dew  them  both. 

In  ^e  door  of  the  Mmotuary  of  Huitsil',  meantime,  lo'  stood, 
biding  the  sure  reault  of  the  unequal  struggle.  Anin  and  again  he 
had  striven  to  ^et  to  the  enemy  ;  but  the  deToted  oaoiques  nlooed 
their  oirde  against  him  as  compactly  as  against  them.  Nearer 
shone  the  resistless  blades, — nearer  the  inevitable  death.  The 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  drum  poured  from  the  chamber  in  mighty 
throbs;  at  times  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  aaoUat  strewn  with 
bloody  wreck ;  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  seised  him, 
followed  by  the  sullen  calm  which,  in  brave  men  dyin^,  is  more  an 
accusation  of  fate  than  courage,  resignation,  or  despair ;  upon  his 
faculties  came  a  mist ;  he  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  the  'tzm*.  and 
scarcely  heard  himself;  the  loves  and  hopes  that  had  made  his 
voung  life  beautiful  seemed  to  rise  up  and  fly  away,  not  in  the  air- 
line of  birds,  but  with  the  slow,  eccentric  flight  of  star-winaed 
buttertlies ;  then  the  light  faded  and  the  sky  darkened ;  he  reeled 
and  staggered,  but  while  falling,  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  presence 
chamber,  and  looking  up  saw  the  face  of  the  teoUieUi^  and  heard 
the  words,  "  I  loved  your  father,  and  he  loved  the  sod,  who  may 

?ret  save  us.  dome,  come  1 "  The  loving  hands  took  off  his  war- 
ike  trappings,  and  covering  him  with  the  frock  of  a  paba  set  him 
on  the  step  of  the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  god ;  then  the  darkness 
became  perfect,  and  he  knew  no  more. 

Directly  there  was  a  great  shout  within  th<»  chamber,  blent  with 
the  dang  of  armor  and  iron-shod  feet;  the  teotueUi  turned,  and  con- 
fronted Olmedo,  with  Oortea  and  the  cavaliers. 

The  Ohristian  priest  dropped  his  lance  to  the  floor,  threw  back 
his  cowl,  raised  his  visor,  and  pointing  to  the  crucifix  gated  proudly 
into  the  face  of  the  infidel  pontiff,  who  answered  witii  a  lock  high 
and  scornful,  as  became  the  first  and  last  servant  of  a  god  so  lately 
the  ruler  of  the  universe.  And  while  they  faced  each  othevi  Uie 
beating  of  the  drum  cea»ed,  and  the  clamor  stilled,  until  noth«ug 
was  heard  but  the  breathing  of  the  conquerors,  tired  with  the 
slaughter. 

Then  Oortez  said, — 

*'  Glory  to  Ohrist,  whose  victory  this  is !  Thou,  father,  art  his 
priest,  let  thy  will  be  done.     Speak  I " 

Olmedo  turned  to  that  quarter  of  the  chamber  where,  by  permis- 
uon  of  Montezuma,  a  Ohristian  shrine  and  cross  had  been  erected  : 
shrine  and  cross  were  gone  1    Answered  he  then, — 

**  The  despoiler  hath  done  his  work.  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord.  Take  this  man,*'  pointing  to  the  UotucUif  **  and  bind 
him,  and  lead  him  hence." 

Alvarado  stepped  forward,  and  took  off  the  massive  nlver  chain 
which  he  habitually  wore  twice  encircling  his  neck,  and  falling  down 
low  over  his  breast-plate  ;  with  it  he  bound  the  wrists  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  once,  and  once  only,  cast  an  appealing  glance  up  to  the 
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■konj  hob  of  the  idoL  Ai  they  iterted  to  lead  Urn  off,  Mi  eyei 
fell  upon  lo' ;  by  a  lign  and  look  of  pity,  he  directed  their  attention 
to  the  b<^. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  laid  Sandoyal,  after  examination. 

'*  Take  him  henoe,  also/'  Olmedo  ordered.  "  Ai  leisure  to-mor- 
row we  can  learn  what  importance  he  hath." 

Hardly  were  the  captives  out  when  the  chamber  became  a  scene 
of  wild  iconodasm.  The  smoking  censers  were  overthrown ;  the 
scolpturings  on  the  walls  were  deUMied ;  the  altar  was  rifled  of  the 
rich  accumulation  of  gifts ;  fagots  snatched  from  the  undying  fires 
in  front  of  the  sanctuaries  were  applied  to  the  carved  and  gilded 
wood-work ;.  and  amid  the  smoke,  and  with  shouting  and  laughter 
and  the  nois^  abandon  of  school-boys  at  play,  the  sealots  despoiled 
tike  gigantic  miage  of  its  ornaments  and  treasure,<«r>-of  the  bow  and 
golden  arrows  in  its  hands  ;  the  featheirs  of  humming  birds  on  its 
bft  foot ;  the  necklace  of  gold  and  silver  hearts  ;  the  serpent  en- 
folding its  waist  in  coils  glistening  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
A  hundred  hands  then  pushed  the  monster  from  its  sitting-place, 
and  rolled  it  out  of  the  door,  and  finally  off  the  amUaa.  Tezca' 
shared^the  same  fate.  The  greedy  flames  mounted  to  the  towers, 
and  soon  not  a  trace  of  the  ages  of  horrible  worship  remained,  ex- 
cept the  smoking  walls  of  the  ruined  sanctuaries. 

Down  from  the  heights  marched  the  victors  ;  into  the  palace  they 
marched ;  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  against  them  on  the  way ;  the 
streets  were  almost  deserted. 

*'  Bitn  /"  said  Oortez,  as  he  dismounted  once  more  in  front  of 
his  quarters.  "  Afuy  6ten  /  We  have  their  king  and  chief-priests ; 
we  have  burned  their  churches,  dii^graced  their  gods,  and  slam  their 
nobles  by  the  thousand .  The  war  is  ov(Br,  flentlemen ;  let  us  to  our 
couches.    Welcome  rest  1  welcome  peace  !  ^ 

And  the  weary  army,  accepting  his  words  as  verity,  went  to  rest, 
thoueh  the  sun  flamed  in  the  brassy  sky ;  but  rest  there  was  not ; 
ere  £reams  could  follow  slumber,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the 
battle  was  on  again,  fiercer  than  ever. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  night  c«me  ;  then  the  companies  thought  to 
rest ;  but  Gortez,  made  tireless  by  rage,  went  out  after  them,  and 
burned  a  vast  district  of  houses. 

And  the  flames  so  filled  the  sky  with  brilliance  that  the  sun  seemed 
to  have  stood  still  just  below  the  horiaon. 

During  the  lurid  twilight,  Olmedo  laid  away,  in  shallow  graves 
dug  for  them  in  the  palace-garden,  more  than  fifty  Ohristians,  of 
whom  six  and  forty  perished  on  the  temple  and  its  terraces. 
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Tbb  eMnampa  at  its  anchorage  awnnff  lightly,  like  an  Indian  oradla 
pendttloua  in  the  air.  Over  it  stooped  the  ni^ht,  ita  winge  of  dark- 
neas  brilliant  with  the  plumage  of  stars.  The  fire  in  the  oity  kindled 
hj  Oortea  still  fitfully  reddened  the  horizon  io  that  direction, — a 
direful  answer  to  those  who,  remembering  the  sweetness  of  peace 
in  the  beautiful  valley,  prayed  for  its  return  with  the  mohiing. 

Teteve,  in  the  hammock,  had  lulled  herself  into  the  alee^^f 
dreams ;  while,  hn  the  canoe,  Hualpa  and  the  oarsmen  itept  fne 
sleep  of  the  warrior  and  laborer, — the  sleep  too  deep  for  dreams. 
Only  Tula  and  the  'tzin  kept  vis;il8. 

Just  outside  the  canopy,  in  sight  of  the  meridian  stars,  and  where 
the  night  winds  came  sighing  through  the  thicket  of  flowers,  a  f^aiU 
had  been  spread  for  them ;  and  now  she  listened,  while  he,  lyins  at 
length,  his  head  in  her  lap,  talked  of  the  sorrowful  time  ttust  Sad 
befallen. 

He  told  &er  of  the  mantaSf  and  their  destruction ;  of  how  Hualpa 
had  made  way  to  the  presence  of  Nenebdn,  and  how  she  had  saved 
his  life ;  and  as  the  narrative  went  on,  the  Ustener's  head  droop(>d 
low  over  the  speaker's  face,  and  there  were  sighs  and  tears  which 
might  have  been  apportioned  between  the  lost  sister  and  the  un- 
happy lover ;  he  told  of  the  attack  upon  the  palace,  and  of  the  fall 
of  Iztlil',  and  how,  when  the  victory  was  won,  Ma^che  flung  the 
gods  from  the  temple,  and  so  terrified  the  companies  that  they  fled. 
**  Then,  O  Tula,  mjr  hopes  fell  down.  A  people  without  gods, 
broken  in  spirit,  and  with  duty  divided  between  two  kinss,  are  but 
grass  to  be  trodden.  And  Io\'  so  young,  so  brave,  so  faithful — " 
He  paused,  and  there  was  a  long  silence,  devoted  to  the  prince's 
memory.    Then  he  resumed, — 

**  In  looking  out  over  the  lake,  you  may  have  noticed  that  the 
city  has  been  girdled  with  men  in  canoes, — an  army,  indeed,  unaf- 
fected by  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  overthrow  of  the  gods.  I  brought 
them  up,  and  in  theur  places  sent  the  companies  that  had  failed  me. 
So,  as  uie  sun  went  down,  I  was  able  to  pour  fresh  thousands  upon 
Malinche.  How  I  rejoiced  to  see  them  pass  the  wall  with  Hualpa, 
and  grapple  with  the  strangers  !  All  mv  hopes  came  back  again. 
That  the  enemy  fought  feebly  was  not  a  lanoy.  Watching,  wounds, 
battle,  and  care  hayfl  wrought  upon  them.  'They  are  wasting  away. 
A  litis  longer, — two  days, — a  day  even, — patience,  sweetheart, 
patience  I " 
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There  wm  aUenoe  again, — ^tbe  golden  ailenoe  of  lovera,  under  the 
itara,  hand-in-hand,  dreaming. 

The  Hzin  broke  the  spell  to  aay,  in  lower  tones  add  with  longer 
intervals, — 

'*  Men  mast  worship,  O  Tula,  and  there  can  be  no  worship  with- 
out faith.  So  I  had  next  to  renew  the  saored  fire  and  restore  the 
gods.  The  first  was  easy :  I  had  only  to  start  a  flame  from  the  em- 
ers  of  the  sanctuaries ;  the  fire  that  burned  them  was  borrowed 
from  that  kept  immemorially  on  the  old  altars.  The  taext  duty  was 
harder.  The  images  were  not  of  themselves  more  estimable  than 
other  stones  ;  neither  were  the  jewels  that  adorned  'them  more 
precious  than  others  of  the  same  kind :  their  sanctity  was  from 
faith  alone.  The  art  of  arts  is  to  evoke  the  faith  of  men  ;  make  me, 
O  sweetheart^  make  me  master  of  that  art,  and,  as  the  least  of  pos- 
sibilities, I  will  make  gods  of  things  least  godly.  In  the  places  where 
they  had  fallen,  at  the  foot  of  the  temple,  I  set  the  images  up,  and 
gave  each  an  altar,  with  censers,  holy  fire,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
worship.  By  and  by,  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  the  aaotecu ;  and 
when  we  renew  the  empire,  we  will  build  for  them  sanctuaries  richer 
even  than  those  of  Oholula.  If  the  faith  of  our  people  demand  more, 
then—" 

He  hesitated. 

**  Then,  what?"  she  asked. 

He  shuddered,  and  said  lower  than  ever,  *'  I  will  unseal  the  cav- 
erns of  Quetasal',  and, — more  I  cannot  answer  now."  ' 

The  influence  of  Mualoz  was  upon  him  yet. 

"  And  if  that  fail  ] "  she  persisted. 

Not  until  the  stars  at  the  time  overhead  had  passed  and  been 
succeeded  by  others  as  lustrous,  did  he  answer, — 

"  And  if  that  fail  ?  Then  we  will  build  a  temple, — one  without 
images, — a  temple  to  the  One  Supreme  Gk>d.  So,  O  Tula,  shall  the 
prophecy  of  the  k.ing,  your  father,  be  fulfilled  in  our  day." 

And  with  that  up  sprang  a  breeze  of  summery  warmth,  lingering 
awhile  to  wanton  with  the  tresses  of  the  willow,  and  swing  the  floweiy 
island  half  round  the  circle  of  its  anchorage  i  and  from  the  sooth- 
ing hand  on  his  forehead,  or  the  reposeful  motion  of  the  ehinampa, 
the  languor  of  sleep  stole  upon  his  senses  ;  yet  recollection  of  the 
battle  and  its  cares  was  hard  to  be  put  away  : — 

"  1  should  have  told  you,"  he  said,  in  a  vanishing  voice,  '*  that 
when  the  companies  abandoned  us,  I  went  first  to  see  our  uncle, 
the  lord  Guitlahua.  The  guards  at  the  door  refused  me  admittance ; 
'  the  king  was  sick,  they  said." 

A  tremor  shook  the  hand  on  his.  forehead,  and  larger  grew  the 
great  eyes  bending  over  him. 

"  Did  they  say  of  what  he  was  sick  9 "  she  asked. 

"Of  the  plague." 

."And  what  IS  that?" 

"  Death,"  he  answered,  and  next  moment  fell  asleep. 
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Orer  hor  heart,  to  hush  the  loadneas  ot  its  beating,  die  daned 
her  hands ;  for  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  almost  f ni^tten,  aoraal 
as  in  life,  stalked  Mualox,  the  paba,  Ba7inff,.as  o;>oe  on  the;  temple 
he  said,  *'  Ton  shall  be  qneen  in  your  fauier's  p^Vxie."  She  saw 
his  beard  of  fleeoj  white,  and  his  eyes  of  mystery,  and  asked  herself 
again  and  again,  **  Was  he  indeed  a  projphet  t " 

And  the  loving  child  and  f sithfol  subject  strove  hard  to  hide  from 
the  allnring  promise,  for  in  its  way  she  descried  two  livinff  kings, 
her  father  and  her  undo ;  bat  it  sought  her  continually,  and  found 
her,  and  at  last  held  her  as  a  dream  holds  a  sleeper, — ^held  her  until 
the  stars  heralded  tibe  dawn,  and  the  'tzin  awoke  to  go  back  to  the 
dty,  back  to  the  battie,— from  love  to  battlOi 
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*'  LsAYX  the  dty,  now  so  nearly  won  f    Surdy,  father,  surely  thou 
dost  jest  with  me  1 " 

So  Oortez  said  as  he  sat  in  his  chamber,  resting  his  arm  on  fhe 
table,  the  whUe  Olmedo  ^ured  cold  water  on  his  wounded  hand. 

The  father  answered  without  lifting  his  faoe,^ 

"  Gk>,  I  say,  that  we  may  come  back  usured  of  holding  what  we 
have  won." 

Sayest  thou  so, — ^thou  I  By  my  confidence,  here  are  honor,  glory, 
empire  1  Abandon  them,  and  the  treasure,  a  part  of  which,  as  thou 
knowest,  I  have  already  accounted  to  his  Majesty  %  No,  no;  not 
yet,  father  1  I  cannot — ^though  thou  ma^'st — ^forset  what  v  das- 
quez  and  my  enemies,  the  vdveted  mimons  of  we  court,  would 
say." 

**  Then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  said  Olmedo,  suspendinff  his  work,  and 
tossing  his  hood  farther  back  on  his  shoulders.  "  B  is  as  I  feared. 
The  good  judgment  which  hath  led  us  to  &r  so  wdl,  and  given 
riches  to  those  who  care  for  riches,  and  planted  the  Oboss  over  so 
many  heathen  temples  is,  at  last,  at  fault." 

The  father's  manner  was  solemn  and  reproadif uL  Oortez  turned 
to  him  inquiringly. 

'*  Senor,  thou  knowest  I  may  be  trusted.  Heed  me.  I  speak  for 
Christ's  sake,"  continued  Olmedo.  **  Leave  tiie  dty  we  must  There 
is  not  com  for  two  days  more  ;  the  army  is  worn  down  with  wounds 
and  watching  ;  scarcely  canst  thou  thyself  hold  an  axe ;  the  men  of 
Narvaez  are  mutineers ;  the  garden  is  full  of  graves,  and  it  hath 
been  said  of  me  that,  for  want  of  time,  I  have  shorn  the  burial  ser> 
vice  of  essential  Oatholic  rites. — ^And  uie  enemy,  Sailor,  the  legions 
that  broke  through  the  wall  last  evening,  were  new  tribes  for  the 
flmi  time  in  battle.    Of  what  effect  on  them  were  yesterdmr'*  *As* 
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ImUi  t    The  godi  tumbled  from  the  temjple  have  their  •Itors  and 
wonhip  already.  Thou  may'et  lee  ihem  nom  (he  central  turret" 

The  good  man  iras  interrupted.    Sandoval  appearM  at  the  door. 

**  Gome,"  laid  Cortes,  impatiently. 

The  oaptain  adyanoed  to  the  taUe,  and  laluUng,  said,  in  hia 
calm,  etraightforward  way, — 

**  The  store  for  the  hones  is  out ;  we  fed  them  to-night  firom  the 
rations  of  the  men.  I  gave  Motilla  half  of  mine,  and  yet  she  is 
hungry," 

At  uiese  words  the  hand  Obneda  was  nursing  olosedt  despite  its 
wound,  as  upon  a  sword-hilt,  vioe-like,  and  up  the  master  arose, 
brow  and  cheek  grey  as  if  powdered  with  ashes,  and  began  to  walk 
the  floor  furiously  ;  at  last  he  stopped  abruptly  : — 

'*  Sandoval,  go  bid  the  captains  come.  I  would  have  their  opin- 
ions as  to  what  we  should  do.  Omit  none  of  them.  Those  who 
saynothing  may  be  witnesses  hereafter." 

The  order  was  given  quietly,  with  a  smile  even.  A  moment  the 
captain  studied  his  leader's  face,  and  I  would  not  sav  he  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words ;  for  of  him  Oortez 
aflerwltrds  said,  "  He  is  fit  to  command  great  armies." 

Oortea  sat  down  Cviid  held  out  the  han'^.  for  Olmedo's  ministra- 
tions ;  but  the  father  totfched  him  caressingly,  end  said,  when  San- 
doval was  gone, — 

"  I  commendthee,  son,  with  all  my  souL  Men  are  never  so  much 
on  ^arial  as  when  they  stand  face  to  face  with  necessity  ;  the  weak 
fight  it  and  fall ;  the  wise  accept  it  as  a  servant.     So  do  thou  now." 

Oortez'  countenance  became  chill  atnd  sullen.  *'  I  cannot  see  the . 
necessity — " 

**  GkKxl  I "  exclaimed  Olmedo,  **  Whatsoever  thou  dost  hold  fast 
to  that.     The  captains  will  tell  thee  otherwise,  but — " 

"  What,"  asked  Oortez,  with  a  sneer.  "The  treasure  is  vast, — a 
million  jMsof  or  more.     Dost  thou  believe  they  will  go  and  leave  it  1 " 

But  Olmedo  was  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Mvra  I "  he  said.  '*  If  the  captains  say  there  is  a  necessity,  do 
thon  put  in  thy  denial ;  stand  on  thy  opinion  boldly ;  and  when  thou 
rivest  up  at  iMt,  yield  thee  to  that  o^er  necessi^,  the  demand  of 
we  army.    And  so—" 

'*  And  so,*^  Oortez  said  with  a  smile,  which  was  also  a  sneer, 
**  and  so  thou  wouldat  make  a  servant  of  one  necessity  by  invoking 
another." 

**  Yes  ;  another  which  may  be  admitted  without  danger  or  dis- 
honor.   Thou  hast  the  idea,  my  son." 

'*  So  be  it,  so  be  it,— o^iiotigranionos/'' 

Thereupon  Oortez  retired  within  himself,  and  the  father  began 
again  to  nurse  the  wounded  hand. 

And  by  and  by  the  chamber  was  filled  with  ci^tains,  soldiers, 
and  caciques,  whose  |>ersons,  darkly  visible  in  the  murky  light, 
testified  to  the  seventy  of  Uie  situation.:  rusted  armor,  ra|^(ed 
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appweli  faded  tnppinn,  bandi^^  limbt,  oonntenanoMliMiry  iHlh 
anxiety,  or  knit  hard  by  anffering-Hiuoh  were  the  evidenoetf 

In  (rood  time  Oortes  arose.  -  ^ 

' '  Ola^  my  Mends,"  he  said  bluntly.  "  I  hare  heard  that  there  are 
among  ye  many  who  think  the  time  come  to  give  tiie  oify,  and  all 
we  have  taken,  bade  to  the  infidels.  I  have  sent  for  ye  that  I  may 
know  the  truth.  As  the  matter  conoemeth  interests  of  onr  royal 
master  apart  from  his  dominion,— property,  for  example, — ^the  6(eo- 
reotary  Duero  will  make  note  of  ul  Uiat  passeth.  Let  him  oome 
forward  and  take  place  here." 

The  secretaiy  seated  himself  by  the  table  with  manuscript  and  pen. 

*'Now,  gent^^men,  begin." 

So  saying,  the  chief  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  and  held  the  sore 
hand  to  Olmedo  for  farther  care, — never  speech  more  bluff,  never 
face  more  calm.  For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  silverv 
tinkle  of  the  faUins  water.  At  length  one  was  found  sturdy  enough 
to  speak ;  others  fdlowed  him ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  opinion  was 
taken,  not  a  yoice  sud  stay  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clamor  to  go  was, 
by  some,  indecently  loud. 

Oortez  then  stood  up. 

*'  The  opinion  is  all  one  way.  Hast  thou  so  written,  Sefior 
Duerol" 

The  secretary  bowed. 

"  Then  write  again, — write  that  I,  Heman  Oortes,  to  this  retreat 
said.  No ;  write  that,  if  I  yield  my  judgment,  it  isnot  to  any  neo- 
essiW  of  which  we  haye  heard  as  coming  from  the  «nemy,  but  to 
the  aemand  of  my  people;    Hast  thou  so  written  t" 

The  secretary  nocldea. 

'*  Write  again,  that  upon  this  demand  I  ordered  Alonso  Avila 
and  Qonzalo  Mexia  to  take  account  of  all  the  treasure  belonging 
to  our  master,  the  most  Ohristian  king  ;  with  leave  to  the  soldiers, 
when  the  total  hath  been  perfected  and  the  retreat  made  ready,  to 
help  themselves  from  the  balance,  as  each  one  may  wish.  Those 
gentlemen  will  see  that  their  task  be  concluded  by  noon  to-morrow. 
Hast  written,  Duero  t " 

"  Word  for  word,"  answered  the  seoretanr. 

"  Very  well.  And  now," — Oortei  raised  his  head,  and  spoke 
loudlv,  **  and  now,— and  now,  rest  and  sleep  who  can.  This  busi- 
ness IS  bad.    Gtot  ye  gone  1 " 

And  when  they  were  alone,  he  said  to. Olmedo,'- 

"  I  have  done  iU— " 

"Nay,"  said  the  father,  smiling,  *'thou  hast  done  well." 

"  BastanUf — ^we  shall  see.  Never  had  knaves  such  need  of  all 
their  strengtii  as  when  this  retreat  is  begun ;  vet  of  what  account 
will  they  be  when  loaded  down  with  the  gold  they  cannot  consent 
to  leave  behind  t" 

"  Why  then  the  permission  1 "  asked  the  father. 

Cortes  smiled  bUmdly,--> 
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"  If  I  Miinot  make  tiiem  frienda.  by  my  oonsoiettoe  t  I  oui  al 
least  seal  their  moutha  in  the  day  of  my  oalamity." 

Then  bowing  hia  head,  he  added,—  \ 

**Thy  benediction,  father." 

The  blessing  was  given. 

•<AmelhI"  saidOortei. 

And  the  priest  departed  ;  bnt  the  steps  of  the  iron-hearved  sol- 
dier were  heard  long  after, — not  qaiok  and  determined  as  usnal, 
but  slow  and  measured,  and  with  many  and  long  pauses  between. 
So  ambition  walks  when  marshalling  its  resources ;  so  walks^  he- 
roic soul  at  war  with  itself  and  fortune  I  He  flung  himself  upon 
his  conch  at  last,  saying, — 

"  In  my  quiver  .tnere  are  two  bolts  left  The  saints  help  me  !  I 
will  speed  them  first" 


OHAPTER  XIV, 


THE  KINO  BEFOSB  HIS  PEGPLl  A.QAXS, 

Ouatamozin's  call  at  the  royal  palace  to  see  the  king,  Ouitlahua, 
had  not  been  without  result  When  told  tlutt  the  monarch  was  too 
side  of  the  plague  to  be  seen,  he  called  for  the  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  accounts  of  tribute  received  for  the  royal  support. 

"  Show  me,"  said  the  'tzin,  "  how  much  com  was  delivered  to 
Monteanmafor  Malinohe." 

A  package  of  folded  agwtm  leaves  waft  brought  and  laid  at  the 
accountant's  feet  In  a  moment  he  took  out  a  leaf  well  covered 
with  picture-writing,  and  gave  it  to  the  'tain,  who,  after  study,  said 
to  a  cacique  in  waiting,  '*  Bring  me  one  of  the  couriers,"  and  to 
another,  "Bring  me  wherewith  to  write.*' 

When  the  latter  was  brought,  he  sat  down,  and  dipping  a  brush 
into  a  vessel  of  liquid  color,  drew  upon  a  clear,  yellow-tinted  leaf 
a  picture  of  a  mother  duck  leading  her  brood  itova.  the  shore  into 
the  water ;  by  way  of  signature,  he  appended  in  one  comer  the 
figure  of  an  owl  in  flight.  On  five  other  sheets  he  repeated  tiie 
writing ;  then  the  missives  were  given  each  to  a  separate  courier 
with  verbal  directions  for  their  deUveiy. 

When  he  left  the  palace,  the  'tzin  laid  his  hand  upon  Hualpa's 
shoulder,  and  said,  joyfully, — 

**  Better  than  I  thought,  O  comrade.  Malinohe  has  com  for  one 
day  only  I  ** 

The  blood  quickened  in  Hualpa's  heart,  as  he  asked, — *'  Then 
the  end  is  near )  ** 

**  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,"  said  the  'tzin. 

**  But  Montezuma  is  generous, — " 
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•  **  Oan  he  gire  what  he  has  not  t  To-night  there  will  be  dellTer* 
ed  for  hie  use  end  that  of  his  honidiold,  whom  I  hare  had  num- 
bered for  the  purpose,  inroyisions  for  one  day,  not  more." 

"Then  it  is  so  I  Praised  be  the  gods  !  and  70U,  O  my  master, 
wiser  than  other  men  I "  cried  Hualpa,  with  upraised  faoe,  and  a 
gladness  which  was  of  youth  again,  and  love  so  blind  that  he  saw 
Nenetain, — not  the  stars, — and  so  deaf  that  he  heard  not  the  other 
words  of  the  'tzin, — 

"The  couriers  bear  my  orders  to  bring  up- all  the  armies.  And 
they  will  be  here  in  the  morning." 


In  the  depth  of  the  night,  while  Oortez  lay  restlessly  dreaming, 
his  sentinels  on  the  palace  were  attracted  by  music  apparently  from 
every  quarter ;  at  first,  so  mellowed  by  distance  as  to  seem  luce  the 
night  singing  to  itself;  lifterwhile,  swollen  into  the  familiar  dis- 
sonant minstrelsy  of  oonoh  and  atabal,  mixed  with  chanting  of 
many  voices. 

*'  0  ho  1 "  shouted  the-'outliers  on  the  neighboring  houses,  "  O 
ho,  accursed  strangers  1  Think  no  more  of  conquest, — not  even  of 
escape ;  think  only  of  death  by  sacrifice  !  If  you  are  indeed  teule»f 
the  night,  though  deepened  by  the  smoke  of  onr  burning  houses, 
cannot  hmder  yon  from  seeing  the  children  of  Anahuao  coming  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  Huitzil*.  If  you  are  men,  open  wide  your 
ears  that  you  may  hear  their  paddles  on  the  lake  and  their  tramp 
on  the  caiueway,  O  victims  1  one  day  more,  tlien, — ^the  sacri- 
fice I " 

Even  the  Ohristians,  leaning  on  their  lances,  and  listening,  felt 
the  heaviness  of  heart  which  is  all  of  fear  the  brave  can  know,  and 
crossed  themselves,  and  repeated  such  pater  nosters  as  they  eould 
recollect. 

And  so  it  was.  The  reserve  armies  which  had  been  reposing  in 
the  vales  behind  Ohapultepeo  all  marched  to  the  dty ;  and  the 
noise  of  their  shouting,  drumming,  and  trumpeting,  when  th^ 
arrived  and  began  to  occupy  its  thoroughfares  and  strong  places, 
was  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

To  the  garrison,  under  arms  meantime,  and  suffering  from  the 
influence  of  all  th^  heard,  the  dawn  was  a  long  time  coming ;  but 
at  last  the  sun  came,  and  poured  its  full  light  over  the  leaguered 
palace  and  courtly  precints. 

But  the  foemen  stood  idly  looking  at  each  other;  forintiie 
night,  Oortez,  on  his  side,  had  made  preparations  for  peace.  Two 
caciques  went  from  him  to  the  king  Guitlahua,  proposing  a  parley ; 
and  the  king  replied  that  he  would  come  in  the  morning,  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.    So  there  was  truce  as  well  as  sunshine. 

**  Tell  me  truly,  Don  Pedro, — as  thou  art  a  gentleman  tell  me,— • 
didst  thou  ever  see  a  sight  like  this  t " 
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Whanapon,  AlTando,  who,  witii  othen,  was  leaning  againat  ttia 
panmet  whioh  formed  part  of  the  battlementa  of  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  palaoe,  looked  again,  and  oritioally,  over  that  portion  of  the 
•qnare  tiaiUe  from  hu  position,  and  replied, — **I  will  answer 
tmly  and  lovinaly  as  if  thou  wert  my  liMile  prinoeas  yonder  in  the 
paUo.  Sight  like  this  I  never  saw,  and  "—he  added,  with  a  qoiaai- 
^aX  smile— *'neTer  oare  to  see  again." 
Orteguilla  persisted, — 

"  Nay,  didst  thou  oyer  see  anything  that  snrpasaed  it  t " 
Onoe  more  Alvarado  sunreyed  the  scene,— of  men  a  myriad,  in 
the  streets  rank  upon  rank ;  so  on  the  houses  and  temple, — eveiy- 
where  the  glinting  of  arms,  and  the  brown  faces  of  warriors  glisten- 
ing above  their  glistening  shields ;  everywhere  tteaupxUii  of  flaming 
red.  Mid  banners  ;  everywhere  the  ineffable  beauty  and  splendor  of 
royal  war.  The  good,  captain  withdrew  his  enamored  gaae  alow- 
ly  :- 
**  No,  never  t  **  he  said. 

Bven  he,  the  prince  of  gibes  and  strange  oaths,  forgot  his  tricks 
in  presence  of  the  pageant 

While  the  foemen  looked  at  each  other  ao  idly,  up  the  beautiful 
street  came  heralds  announcing  Ouitlahna.  Soon  his  palanquin,  at- 
tended by  a  great  retinue  of  nobles,  was  brought  and  set  down  in 
front  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace.  Upon  its  appearance,  the 
people  knelt,  and  touched  the  ground  with  their  palms.  Then  there 
waa  a  blare  of  Ohristian  trumpets,  and  Oorte)^  with  Olmedo  and 
Marina,  came  upon  the  turreU 

The  heralds  waved  their  silver  wands :  the  hush  became  abso- 
lute ;  then  the  curtains  of  the  palanquin  were  rolled  away,  and  the 
king  turned  his  head  languidly,  and  looked  up  to  Oortez,  who  raised 
his  visor,  and  looked  down  on  him ;  and  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror 
demanded  peace  and  quick  return  to  obedience. 
"  If  thou  dost  not,"he  said^  "  I  will  make  thy  dty  a  ruin." 
The  shrill  voice  of  Marina,  interpreting,  flew  wide  over  the  space, 
so  peopled,  vet  so  still ;  at  the  laat  word,^there  waa  a  mishty  stir, 
but  the  heralds  waved  their  wands,  and  the  hush  came  badk. 

On  Ouitlahua's  face  the  pallor  of  sickness  gave  place  to  a  flush  of 
anger ;  he  sat  up,  and  signed  to  Ouatamozin,  and  upon  his  shoulder 
laid  his  hand  trustingly,  saying, — 
**  My  son,  lend  me  your  voice  ;  answer." 
The  'tain,  unmindful  that  the  breath  he  drew  upon  his  oheek  waa 
the  breath  of  the  plague,  put  his  arm  around  the  Idng,  and  said,  so 
as  to  be  heard  to  the  temple's  top, — 

«  The  king  Ouitlahua  answers  for  himself  and  .<.  ia  people.  Give 
ear,  O  Malinche  I  You  have  desolated  our  texnple. ,  and  broken  the 
imagea  of  our  |(oda ;  the  smoke  of  our  eity  offends  the  sky ;  your 
awwda  are  temble, — many  have  fallen  before  them,  and  many  more 
will  fall ;  yet  we  are  content  to  exchange  in  deatii  a  thousand  of 
oura  for  one  of  yonra.    Behold  ho v  many  of  us  are  left ;  then  oonnt 
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jmur  loMM,  and  know  thftt  yon  oinnot  eioiqpe.  Two  rau  •haU  not 
MM,  nntil,  unidit  oar  plenfy,  we  dudl  langh  to  leo  yon  dflk  from 
hnngor.  For  further  answer,  O  Malinohe,  aa  beoomea  the  king  of 
hiajpeople,  Onitlahoa  giyei  yon  the  war-ory  of  his  fathen." 

TtM  'tiin  withdrew  hia  arm,  and  inatohing  the  green  pwnoAt 
houk  the  palanquin,  whirled  it  orerhead,  crying,  '*  Up,  np,  Tlate- 
loool  Up,  Tlatelooo!" 

At  sight  of  the  long  feathers  streaming  over  the  sronp,  like  a 
banner,  the  moltitnde  sprang  to  foot,  and  with  horrible  olamor  and 
a  tempest  of  missiles  drove  tne  Ohristians  from  the  torret. 

And  of  the  two  bolts  in  Oortei^  quiver,  such  was^e  speeding  of 
the  nnsT  om  1 


An  hour  passed,— an. hour  of  battle  without  and  dispute  within 
the  palace. 

To  Oortez  in  his  ohamber  then  came  Orteguilla,  reporting. 

"  I  gave  the  king  the  message,  Seiior  ;  and  he  bade  me  tell  th.ee 
thypurpose  is  too  late.  He  will  not  oome." 

The  passion- vein*"  on  Oortea'  neok  and  forehead  rose,  and  stood 
out  like  a  purple  oord. 

"  The  heathen  dos  t ''  he  oried,  "  Will  not  f  He  is  a  slave,  and 
shall  come.    By  the  noly  blood  of  Ohrist,  he  shall  oome,  or  die  I  ** 

Then  Olmedo  spoke, — 

"If  thou  wilt  hear,  Seiior,  Montezuma  affects  me  and  the  good 
Captain  Oli  tenderly  ;  suffer  us  to  go  to  him,  and  see  what  we  can 
do.^*  X 

**  So  be  it,  so  be  jt  I  If  thou  canst  bring  him,  in  Qod's  name  go. 
If  he  refuse,  then->  I  have  sworn  !  Hearken  to  the  hell's  roar  with- 
out !  Let  me  have  report  quickly.  I  will  wait  thee  here  I  Be* 
gone  1" 

Olmedo  started.  Oortea  caught  his  sleeve,  and  looked  at  him 
fixedly. 

**  AWa  t**  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  *'As  thou  lovest  me  do  this 
work  well.    If  he  fail— if  he  fail—" 

"  Well?  "  said  Olmedo,  in  the  same  tone. 

"Then — ^then  get  thee  to  prayers  1    Oo." 

The  audience  chamber  whither  Oli  and  the  priest  betook  them- 
selves, with  Orteguilla  to  interpret,  was  crowded  with  courtiers, 
who  made  way  for  them  to  the  dais  upon  whidi  Monteisnma  sat. 
They  kissed  ms  hand,  and  dedining  the  invitation  to  be  seated  be- 
gan their  mission. 

"  Gbod  king,"  said  the  father,  "  we  bring  thee  a  message  from 
Malindhe  ;  and  as  its  object  is  to  stay  the  bloody  battle  which  is  so 
grievous  to  ns  all,  and  the  slaughter  which  must  otherwise  go  on, 
we  pray  thy  pardon  if  we  miJce  haste  to  qieak." 

*  Benud  Dias.  Hist  de  la  Oonq. 
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The  numaroh'i  fsoe  ohilled|  and  dmwiog  his  naiitle  dose  h«  said, 
ooldlji —  ^ 

**  I  am  listeninff." 

Olmedo  proceeded,— 

*'  The  Sefior  Heman  oommiserates  the  hard  lot  which  compels 
thee  to  listen  here  to  the  struggle  which  hath  lasted  so  many  dmrs, 
and  always  with  the  same  result, — ^the  wasting  of  thy  people.  The 
contest  hath  become  a  rebellion  against  thee  as  well  as  against  his 
sovereign  and  thine.  Finally  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  govern, — 
nothing,  indeed,  but  an  empty  valley  and  a  naked  lake.  In  pity 
for  the  multitude,  he  is  disposed  to  help  save  them  from  their  false 
leaders.  He  hath  sent  us,  therefore,  to  ask  thee  to  join  him  in  one 
more  effort  to  that  end." 

"  Said  he  how  I  could  help  him  9 "  asked  the  king. 

**  Gome  and  speak  to  the  people,  and  disperse  them,  as  once  be- 
fore thou  didst.  And  to  strengthen  thy  words,  and  as  his  part  of 
the  trial,  he  saith  thou  mayst  pledge  him  to  leave  the  di^  as  soon 
as  the  way  is  open.  Only  let  there  be  no  delay.  He  is  m  waiting 
to  go  ^ith  thee,  good  king." 

^e  monarch  listened  intently. 

"  Too  late,  too  late  ! "  he  cried,  "  The  'ears  of  my  people  are 
turned  from  me.  I  am  king  in  name  and  form  only  ;  the  power  is 
another's.  I  am  lost, — so  is  Malinche.  1  will  not  go.  Tell  him 
so." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  chamber,  and  a  groan  from  the  by-stand- 
ers  ;  ))ut  the  messengers  remained  looking  at  the  poor  king,  as  at 
one  who  had  rashly  token  a  fatal  vow. 

**  Why  do  you  stay  1 "  he  continued,  with  a  glowing  face.  "  What 
more  have  I  to  do  with  Malinche  ?  See  the  state  to  which  my 
serving  him  has  already  reduced  me." 

*'  Remember  thy  people  1 "  said  Olmedo,  solemnly. 

Flashed  the  monarches  eyes  as  he  answered, — 

"  My  brave  people  1  I  hear  them  now.  They  are  in  arms  to  save 
themselves  ;  and  they  will  not  believe  me  or  the  promises  of  Malin- 
che.   I  have  spoken. " 

Then  Oli  moved  a  step  toward  the  dais,  and  kissing  the  royal 
hand,  said  with  suffused  eyes, — 

"  Thou  knowest  I  love  thee,  O  king ;  and  I  say,  ^  thou  earest 
for  ihysdfj  go." 

Something  there  was  in  the  words,  in  the  utterance,  probably, 
that  drew  the  monarch's  attention ;  leaning  forward,  he  studied  the 
cavalier  curiously ;  over  his  face  the  while  came  the  look  of  a  man 
suddenly  called  by  his  fate.  His  lips  parted,  his  eyes  fixed  ;  and 
but  that  battle  has  voices  which  only  the  dead  may  refuse  to  hear 
his  spirit  would  have  drifted  off  into  unseemly  reverie.  Recalling 
himself  with  an  effort,  he  arose,  and  said,  hau-smiling,— 

*'  A  man,  much  less  a  king,  is  unfit  to  live  when  his  friends  think 
tc  move  him  from  his  resolve  by  appeals  to  his  fears."     And 
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ridng,  and  drawing  hinnelf  to  Mi  fall  itatuMy  he  added,  an  aa  to 
be  heard  throughoat  the  chamber,  **  Very  aoon,  if  not  now,  70Q 
will  nndentand  me  when  I  lay  I  do  not  care  for  myielf.  I  deaire 
to  die.  Go,  mv  friends,  and  tell  Malinohe  that  I  will  do  aa  he 
asks,  and  itraightwa^." 

Ou  and  Olmedo  kused  hia  handi,  and  withdrew ;  wherenpon  he 
calmly  gave  hia  ordera. 

Ymv  soon  the  'tain,  who  was  directing  the  battleklrom  a  point 
near  the  gate  of  the  eocUapanili,  saw  a  warrior  appear  on  the  turret 
so  lately  occupied  bv  Oortec,  and  wave  a  royal  panaehe.  He 
raised  hia  shield  overhead  at  once,  and  held  it  there  until  on  hia 
side  the  combat  ceased.  The  Ohristians,  elad  of  a  breatUng  spell, 
quit  almost  as  soon.  All  eyes  then  turned  to  the  turret ;  even  the 
combatants  who  had  been  fightinff  hand  to  hand  across  the  oreat  of 
the  parapet,  ventured  to  look  that  way,  when,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  infidel  court,  the  heralds  came,  and  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  waved  their  silver  wands. 

Too  well  the  'tzin  divined  the  meaning  of  the  ooremony.  **  Peace, " 
he  seemed  to  hear,  and  then,  **  Lover  of  Anahuac,  servant  of  tiie 
gods,— choose  now  between  king  and  oountrv.  Now  or  never  I " 
The  ecstacy  of  battle  fled  from  him ;  his  will  became  infirm  aa  a 
child's.  In  the  space  between  him  and  the  turret  the  amoke  of  the 
guns  curled  and  writhed  sensuously,  each  moment  nowing  fainter 
and  weaker,  as  did  the  great  purpose  to  which  he  uiought  he  had 
steeled  himself.  '  When  he  brought  the  shield  down,  his  face  waa 
that  of  a  man  whom  long  sickness  had  laid  close  to  the  gatea  of 
death,  llien  came  the  image  of  Tula,  and  then  the  royal  permia- 
sion  to  do  what  the  gods  enjoined, — nay,  more  than  permisaion,  a 
charge  which  left  the  deed  to  his  hand,  that  there  might  be  no 
lingering  amongst  the  atrangera.  **  O  aweetheart  1 "  he  said,  to 
himself,  "  if  this  duty  leave  me  stainleas,  whom  may  I  thank  but 
you !  •* 

Then  he  spoke  to  Hualpa,  though  with  a  choking  voice, — 

**  The  ki^  is  coming.  1  must  go  and  meet  him.  Get  my  bow, 
and  stand  by  me  with  an  arrow  in  ptlace  for  instant  use." 

Huilpa  moved  away  slowly,  watching  the  'tain  ;  then  he  returned, 
and  asked,  in  a  manner  aa  full  of  meaning  aa  the  words  them" 
selves, — 

"  Is  there  not  great  need  that  the  arrow  should  be  very  true  f  " 

The  master's  eyes  met  hia  aa  he  answered,  "  Tea ;  be  careful." 

Yet  the  hunter  stayed. 

"  0  Hzin,"  he  said,  "  hia  blood  is  not  in  my  veina.  He  la  only 
my  benefactor.  Tour  days  are  not  numbered,  like  mine,  and  as 
yet  you  are  blameless ;  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  that  makea  life 
sweet,  I  pray  you  let  m^  hand  do  this  service." 

And  the  'tain  took  hia  hand,  and  replied,  fervently,— 

''There  ia  nothing  ao  precious  as  the  sight  that  ia  quick  to  aee 
the  sorrows  of  othwa,  umess  it  be  the  heart  that  hurxiea  to  help 
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llitm.  Afttr  thii,  I  maj  mtw  doubt  your  lort ;  but  tli«  doty  !• 
inin*,— mad*  lo  by  the  gods, — and  he  hM  Mked  it  of  me.  Lo,  the 
herelde  eppear  I  ** 

'*  He  hM  Mked  it  of  you  1  that  ia  enough,"  and  Hualpa  stayed  no 
longer. 

upon  the  turret  the  oarpet  wm  apread  and  the  canopy  set  up, 
and  forth  oame  a  throng  of  oaTaliera  and  infidel  lorda,  we  latter 
i^lendidly  bedight ;  then  appeared  Monteauma  and  Oortes. 

As  the  kinff  moved  forward  a  onr,  blent  of  all  feelingi, — love, 
fear,  admirafcfon,  hate,  reverence, — ourat  firom  the  great  audience  ; 
after  which  only  Quatamoain  and  Hualpa,  in  front  of  the  gate,  were 
left  atanding. 

And  Buch  splendor  flashed  from  the  monarch'a  person,  from  his 
aandals  of  sold,  tunic  of  feathers,  tUmaiU  of  white,  and  eopiUi*  ia- 
eatimably  jewelled  ,  from  his  face  and  mien  inued  such  majesty 
that,  after  the  atormy  salutation,  the  multitude  became  of  the  place 
a  Mrt,  motionlew  m  the  stones,  the  dead  not  more  silent. 

WiUi  his  handa  crossed  upon  his  breMt  he  stood  awhile,  seeing 
and  being  seen,  and  all  things  waited  for  him  to  speak  ;  even  the 
air  setemM  waitinc,  it  wm  so  very  hushed.  He  looked  to  the  sky, 
flecked  with  unhallowed  smoke  ;  to  the  sun,  whoM  heaven,  just 
behind  the  curtain  of  brightnesa,  wm  nearer  to  him  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  to  the  temple,  plaoe  of  many  a  royal  ceremony^  his  own 
coronation  the  grandest  of  all ;  to  the  city,  beautiful -in  ita  despoil- 
ment ;  to  the  people,  for  whom,  though  they  knew  it  not.  he  had 
come  to  die  ;  at  iMt  his  gaze  settled  upon  Guatamozin,  and  m  their 
eyea  met,  he  smiled  ;  then  shaking  the  tUtnatli  from  his  dioulder, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  weakneu  wu 
gone,  his  manner  never  so.  kingly, — 

*'  I  know,  O  my  people,  that  you  took  up  arms  to  set  me  free, 
anjl  that  wm  right ;  but  how  often  since  then  have  I  told  you  that 
I  am  not  a  prisoner  ;  that  the  strangers  are  my  guests ;  that  I  am 
free  to  leave  them  when  I  please,  and  that  I  live  with  them  because 
I  love  them  ?  " 

Aa  in  a  calm  a  wind  sometimes  blows  down,  and  breaka  the 
placid  surface  of  a  lake  into  countless  ripples,  driving  them  hither 
and  thither  in  sparkling  confusion,  these  words  fell  upon  the  listen- 
ing mass ;  a  yell  of  anger  rose,  and  from  the  temple  descended  bit- 
ter reproaches. 

Yet  the  'tain  wm  steady  ;  and  when  the  outcry  ended  the  king 
went  on, — 

'*  I  am  told  your  excuse  now  ia,  that  you  want  to  drive  my  friends 
from  the  city.  M;^  children,  here  stands  Malinche  himself.  He 
beam  me  My  for  hun  that,  if  you  will  open  the  way,  he  and  all  with 
him  will  leave  of  their  own  will.'^ 

*  The  erown. 
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Again  Um  people  broke  oat  in  reTilementa,  but  the  monMrali 
weTed  hie  hend  engrilv.  end  leid, — 

'*  le  I  em  yet  your  Ung,  I  bid  you  ley  down  your  erme— " 

Then  the  'tein  took  the  reedy  bow  from  Huaipe ;  full  to  the  eer 
he  drew  the  arrow.  Steady  the  arm,  strong  the  hand, —an  instant, 
and  the  deed  wae  done  I  In  the  purple  ahadow  of  the  canopy, 
amidet  hie  pomp  of  royalty,  Monteeume  fell  down,  covered,  when 
too  late,  by  a  score  of  Ohnstian  shields.  4-ronnd  him  at  the  same 
time  fell  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  temple. 

Then,  with  e  shout  of  terror,  the  companies  arose  as  at  a  word, 
and  fled,  and,  panic-blind,  tossed  the  tsin  here  and  there,  and 
finally  left  him  alone  in  the  square  with  Hualpa, 

"  All  is  lost  I "  said  the  latter,  disconsolately. 

**  Lost  1 "  said  the  'tsin.  *'  On  the  temple  yonder  lies  Malinche's 
last  hope.  Nd  need  now  to  assail  the  ^ace.  When  the  king 
comes  out,  hanger  will  go  in  and  fight  for  us.*' 

**  But  the  people, — where  are  they  ?  ** 

The  'tsin  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  palace,—- 

'*  So  the  strangers  have  asked.    See  1  ** 

Hualpa  turned,  and  saw  the  gate  open  and  the  cayaliers  begin  to 
ride  forth. 

"Go  they  this  way,  or  yon,"  continued  the  'tsin,  "they  will 
find  the  same  answer.  Five  armies  hold  the  dty }  a  sixth  keeps 
the  lake." 

Down  the  beautffal  street  the  Ohristians  rode  unchallenged  until 
they  came  to  the  first  canal.  While  restoring  the  bridge  there, 
they  heard  the  clamor  of  an  army,  and  lo !  out  of  the  gardens, 
houses,  and  temples,  far  as  the  vision  reached,  the  infidels  poured 
and  blocked  the  way. 

Then  the  c^aliers  rode  back,  and  took  the  way  to  Tlacopan. 
There,  too,  the  first  canal  was  bridgeless ;  and  as  they  stood  looking 
across  the  chasm,  they  heard  the  same  clamor  and  beheld  the  same 
martial  apparition. 

Once  more  they  rode,  this  time  up  the  street  toward  the  northern 
dike,  and  with  the  same  result. 

'* OlOf  father  1 "  said  Oortez,  returned  to  the  palace,  "we  may 
not  stay  here  after  to-morrow." 

"  Amen ! "  cried  Olmedo. 

*'  Look  thou  to  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  such  as  can  march  or  move, 
get  them  ready. 

"  And  the  others  ?  "  asked  the  good  man. 

"  Do  for  them  what  thou  dost  for  the  dying.     Shrive  them ! " 

So  saying,  the  Christian  leader  sank  ou  his  seat,  and  gave  him' 
self  to  sombre  thought. 

He  had  sped  his  seeoiid  <md — last  bolt  t 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  preparation  for  retreat, 
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TUB  DXATH  OF  H0NTBKX71U. 


Again  Martin  Lopez  had  long  conference  with  Oortez ;  after  which, 
with  his  assistant  carpenters,  he  went  to  work,  and,  nntil  evening 
time,  the  echoes  of  the  court-yard  danced  to  the  sounds  of  saw  and 
hammer. 

And  while  they  worked,  to  Cortez  came  Avila  and  Mexia. 

**  What  thou  didst  intrust  to  us,  Seiior,  we  have  done.  Here  is 
a  full  account  of  all  the  treasure,  our  royal  master's  included." 

Oortez  read  the  statement,  then  called  his  chamberlain,  Ghristobal 
de  Guzman. 

'  "  Qo  thou,  Don  Ghristobal,  and  bring  what  is  here  reported  into 
one  chamber,  where  it  may  be  seen  of  all.  And  send  hither  the 
royal  secretaries,  and  Pedro  Hernandez,  my  own  clerk." 

The  secretaries  came. 

**  Now,  Seiiores  Arila  and  Mexia,  follow  my  chamberlain,  and  in 
his  presence  and  that  of  these  gentlemen,  take  from  the  treasure 
the  portion  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  the  emperor.  Of  our  wound* 
ed  horses,  then  choose  ye  eight,  and  of  the  Tlascalans,  eighty,  and 
load  th^m  with  the  royal  dividend,  and  what  more  they  can  carry ; 
and  have  them  always  ready  to  go.  And  as  leaving  anything  of 
value  where  the  infidels  may  be  profitdd  is  sinful,  I  direct, — and  of 
this  let  all  bear  witness,  Hernandez  for  me,  and  the  secretaries  for 
his  Majesty, — I  direct,  I  say,  that  ye  set  the  icemainder  apart  ac- 
cessible to  the  soldiers,  with  leave  to  each  one  of  them  to  take 
therefrom  as  much  as  he  may  wish.  Make  note,  further,  that  what 
is  possible  to  sure  all  this  treasure  hath  been  done.  Write  it,  good 
gentlemen,  write  it ;  for  if  any  one  thinketh  differently,  let  him  say 
what  more  I  can  do.    I  ani  waiting  to  hear.    Speak ! '' 

No  one  spoke. 

And  while  the  division  of  the  large  plunder  went  on,  and  after- 
wards the  men  scrambled  for  the  remainder,  Montezuma  was 
dying. 

In  the  night  a  messenger  sought  Oortez. 

'*  Seiior,"  he  said,  the  king  hath  something  to  ask  of  yon.  He 
will  not  die  comforted  without  seeing  you." 

**  Die,  say'st  thou  ?  "  and  Oortez  arose  hastily.  **  I  had  word 
that  his  hurts  were  not  deadly." 

<*  If  he  die,  Sefior,  it  will  be  by  his  own  hand.  The  stones 
wrought  him  but  bruises ;  and  if  he  would  let  the  bandages  alone 
the  arrow-cut  would  shortiy  stop  bleeding." 
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<*  Ym,  yes,"  said  Gortez.  **  Thou  wonldst  tell  me  that  this  bar- 
barian, merehr  from  being  long  a  king,  hath  a  spirit  of  such  exceed- 
ing fineness  that  though  we  arrow  had  not  oat  him  deeper  than  th^ 
dml  rowel  marl^eth  thy  horse's  flank,  yet  would  he  die.  Where  is 
he  now  V 

"  In  the  audience  chamber.** 
"feutonte/ Iwillseehim.    Tell  him  so.'' 
Cortez  stood  fast,  thinking. 

"  This  man  hath  been  useful  to  me ;  may  not  some  profit  be 
eked  oat  of  him  dead  ?  So  many  saw  Mm  get  his  wounds,  and 
so  many  will  see  him  die  of  them,  that  the  manner  of  his  taking  off 
may  not  be  dbnied.  What  if  I  send  his  body  out  and  indict  his 
murderers  f  If  I  could  take  from  them  the  popular  faith  even,  then 
— ^By  my  conscience,  I  will  try  the  trick  ! " 

And  taking  his  sword  and  plumed  hat  and  tossing  a  cloak  over 
his  shoulder  he  sought  the  audience  chamber. 

There  was  no  guard  at  the  door.  The  little  bells,  as  he  threw 
aside  the  curtains,  greeted  him  accusingly.  Within,  all  was  shar 
dow,  except  where  a  flickering  lamplight  played  over  and  around 
the  dais ;  nevertheless,  he  saw  the  floor  covered  vrith  people,  some 
prostrate,  others  on  their  knees  or  crouching  face  down ;  and  the 
grim  speculator  thought,  as  he  passed  slowly  on,  *' Verily,  this 
king  must  also  have  been  a  good  man  and  a  generous." 

The  couch  of  the  dying  moniyrch  was  on  the  dais  in  the  accus- 
tomed place  oi  the  tluone.  At  one  side  stood  the  ancients ;  at 
the  oth^r  his  queens  knelt,  weeping.  Nenetzin  hid  her  face  in 
his  hand,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking;  she  had 
been  forgiven.  '  Now  and  then  Maxtla  bent  over  him  to  cleanse 
his  face  of  the  flowing  blood.  A  group  of  cavaliers  were  off  a 
little  way,  silent  witnesses;  and  as  Oortez  drew  near,  Olmedo, 
who  had  been  in  prayer,  extended  toward  the  sufferer  the  ivory 
cross  worn  usually  at  his  girdle. 

*'0  king,"  said  the  good  man  imploringly,  "thou  hast  yet  a 
moment  of  Hfe,  which,  I  pray  thee,  waste  not,  Take  this  holy 
symbol  upon  thy  breast,  cross  thy  hands  upon  it  and,  say  after 
me :  *  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  in  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  the  on^  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  m  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.'  Then  pray  thou  :  *  O  God  the  Father 
of  Heaven,  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  World,  0  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  0  Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul.' 
Do  these  things,  say  these  words,  O  king,  and  thou  shalt  live  after 
thy  bones  have  gone  to  dust.  Thou  shalt  live  forever,  eternally 
happy." 

Oourtiers  and  oavaliera,  the  queens,  Ncnetzin,  even  Cortez, 
watched  the  monarch's  waning  face  ;  never  yet  were  people  indif- 
ferent to  the  issue— the  old,  old  issue— of  true  god  against  false. 
Marina  finished  tiie  interpretation  ;  then  he  raised  his  hand  trema* 
lously,  and  pat  the  holy  sign  away,  saying,— 
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**  I  have  but  a  moment  to  live,  and  will  not  desert  the  faith  of 
mj  fathers  now."  * 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  the  infidels ;  the  Christians 
shuddered,  and  crossed  themselves  ;  then  Oortez  stepped  to  Olme- 
do's  side. 

"  I  received  your  message,  and  am  here,"  said  he,  sternly.  He 
had  seen  the  cross  rejected. 

The  king  turned  his  pale  face,  and  fixed  his  glazing  eyes  upon 
the  conqueror ;  ancl  such  power  was  there  in  the  look  that  the  latter 
added,  with  softening  manner,  "  What  I  can  do  for  thee  I  will  do. 
I  have  always  been  thy  true  friend." 

"  0  Malinche,  I  hear  you,  and  your  words  make  dying  easy," 
answered  Montezuma,  smiling  faintly. 

With  an  effort  he  sought  Cortez'  hand,  and  looking  at  Acatlan 
and  Tecalco,  continued, — 

"  Let  me  intrust  these  women  and  their  children  to  you  and  your 
lord.  Of  all  that  which  was  mine  but  now  is  yours, — lands,  people, 
empire,— enough  to  save  them  from  want  and  shame  were  small 
indeed.  Promise  me  ;  in  tho  hearing  cf  all  these,  promise,  Mal- 
inche." 

Taint  of  anger  was  there  no  lonc;er  on  the  soul  of  the  great 
Spaniard. 

'*  Rest  thee,  good  king  !  "  he  said,  with  feeling.  *'  Thy  queens 
and  their  children  shall  be  my  w%rds.  In  the  hearing  of  all  these, 
I  so  swear." 

The  listener  smiled  again ;  his  eyes  closed,  his  hand  fell  down  ; 
and  so  still  was  he  that  they  began  to  think  him  dead.  Suddenly 
he  stirred,  and  said  faintly,  but  distinctly,—' 

**  Nearer,  uncles,  nearer." 

The  old  man  bent  over  him,  listening. 

"  A  message  to  Guatamozin, — to  whom  I  give  my  last  thought 
as  king.  Say  to  him,  that  this  lingering  in  death  is  no  fault  of 
his  ;  the  aim  was  true,  but  the  arrow  splintered  upon  leaving  the 
bow.  And  lest  the  world  hold  him  to  account  for  my  blood,  hear 
me  say,,  all  of  you,  that  I  bade  him  do  what  he  did.  And  in  sign 
that  [  love  him,  take  my  sceptre,  and  give  it  to  him — " 

The  voice  fell  away,  yet  the  lips  moved;  lower  the  ancients 
stooped, — 

"  Tula  and  the  empire  go  with  the  sceptre,"  he  murmured,  and 
they  were  his  last  words, — his  will. 

A  wail  from  the  women  proclaimed  him  dead. 

The  unassoilzied  great  may  not  see  heaven  ;  they  pass  from  life 
into  history,  where,  as  in  a  silent  sky,  they  shine  for  ever  and  ever. 
So  the  light  of  the  Indian  king  comes  to  us,  a  glow  rather  than  a 
brilliance  ;  for,  of  all  fates,  his  was  the  saddest.  Better  not  to  be 
than  to  become  the  ornament  of  another's  triumph.  Alas  for  him 
whose  death  is  an  immortal  sorrow  t 
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Out  of  the  palace-gate  in  the  early  morning  passed  the  lords  of 
the  court  in  pHK^esaion,  carrying  the  remains  of  the  monarch.  The 
bier  was  heavy  with  royal  insignia  ;  nothing  of  funeral  ciroum- 
stance  was  omitted  ;  honor  to  the  dead  was  policy.  At  the  same 
time  the  body  was  delivered,  Cortez  indicted  the  murderers  ;  the 
ancients  through  whom  he  spoke  were  also  the  bearers  of  the  dead 
king's  last  will;  back  to  the  bold  Spaniard,  therefore,  came  the 
reply,— 

'*  Cowards,  who  at  the  last  moment  beg  for  peace  !  you  are  not 
two  suns  away  from  your  own  graves  !    Think  only  of  them  I  " 

And  while  Cortez  was  listHnin<r  to  the  answer,  the  streets  about 
the  palace  filled  with  companies,  and  era  tabling  parapet  and  solid 
wall  shook  under  the  shock  of  a  new  assault. 
Then  Cortez'  spirit  rose. 

*'  Mount,  gentlemen  ! "  he  cried.     *'  The  hounds  come  sc^rambling 
for  the  scourge ;   shame  on  us,  if  we  do  not  meet  the  n.     And 
hearken  !    The  prisoners  report  a  plague  in  the  city,  of  which  the 
new  king  is  dying,  and  hundreds  are  sick.     It  is  the  sm&ii-poz.'* 
"  Viva  la  viruela  t "  shouted  Alvarado. 
The  shout  spread  through  the  palace. 

"  Where  God's  curse  is,"  continued  Cortez,  **  Christians  need 
not  stay.     To-night  we  will  go.     To  clear  the  way  and  make  this 
day  memorable  let  us  ride..     Are  ye  ready  ?  " 
They  answered  joyously. 

Again  the  gates  were  opened,  and  with  a  goodly  following  of  in- 
fantry, into  the  street  they  rode.  Nothing  withstood  them  ;  they 
passed  the  canals  by  repairing  the  bridges  or  filling  up  the  chasms ; 
they  rode  the  whole  length  of  the  street  until  the  causeway  clear  to 
Tlacopan  was  visible.  St.  James  fought  at  their  head ;  even  the 
Holy  Mother  stooped  from  her  high  place,  and  threw  handf uls  of 
dust  in  the  enemy's  eyes. 

In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  suddenly  the  companies  fell  back,  and 
mads  open  space  around  the  Christians  ;  then  came  word  that 
commissioners  from'king  Cuitlahua  waited  in  the  palace  to  treat  of 
peace. 

"  The  heathen  is  an  animal ! "  said  Cortez,  unable  to  repress  his 
exultation.  "  To  cure  him  of  temper  and  win  his  love,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  scourge.     Let  us  ride  back,  gentlemen." 

In  the  court-yard  stood  four  caciques,  stately  meu  in  peaceful 
garb.     They  touched  the  pavement  with  their  palmo. 

"  We  are  come  to  say,  0  Malinche,  that  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  our 
king,  yields  to  your  demand  for  peace.  He  prays  you  to  givo  your 
terms  to  the  pabas  whom  you  captured  on  the  tempU,  that  they 
may  bring  them  to  him  forthwith. 

The  holy  men  were  brought  from  their  cells,  one  leaning  upon 
the  other.  The  instructions  were  given  ;  then  the  two,  with  the 
itately  commissioners,  were  set  without  the  gate,  and  Cortez  and 
his  army  went  ^.o  rest,  never  so  contented. 
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They  waited  and  waited ;  bat  the  envoys  oame  not.  When  the 
■un  went  down,  they  knew  themselves  deceived ;  'and  then  there 
were  sworn  many  full,  round,  Ohristian  oaths,  uone  so  full,  so 
round,  and  so  Ohristian  as  Ooriez. 

A  canoe,  meantime,  bore  lo'  to  Tula.  In  the  quiet  and  perfumed 
shade  of  the  chinampa  he  rested,  and  soothed  the  fever  of  his 
wound. 

Meanwhile,  also,  a  courier  from  the  teotuctUjpaaaed  from  temple 
to  temple  ;  short  the  message,  but  portentous, — 

**  Blessed  be  Huitzil',  and  iJl  the  gods  of  our  fathers  1  And,  as 
he  at  last  saved  his  people,  blessed  be  the  memory  of  Montezuma  ! 
Purify  the  alt»rs,  and  make  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  for  to-morrow 
there  will  be  victims  1 "  - 
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At  sunset  a  cold  wind  blew  from  the  north,  followed  by  a  cloud  which 
soon  filled  the  valley  with  mist ;  soon  the  mist  turned  to  rain;  then 
the  rain  turned  to  night,  and  the  night  to  deepest  blackness. 

The  Christians,  thinking  only  of  escape  from  the  city,  saw  the 
change  of  weather  with  sinking  hearts.  With  one  voice  they  had 
chosen  the  night  as  most  favorable  for  the  movement,  but  they  had 
in  mind  then  a  semi-darkness  warmed  by  south  winds  and  bril- 
liant with  stars  ;  not  a  time  like  this  so  unexpectedly  come  upon 
them, — tempest  added  to  gloom,  icy  wind  splashing  the  earth  with 
icy  water. 

Under  the  walls  the  sentinels  cowered  shivering  and  listening 
and,  as  \a  the  habit  of  wanderers  surrounded  by  discomforts  and 
miseries,  musing  of  their  homes  so  far  away,  and  of  the  path  hither ; 
on  the  land  so  beset,  on  the  sea  so  viewless.  Recalled  to  present 
duty,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  fires  of  the  nearest  temple  faintly 
irridescent,  and  heard  only  the  moans  of  the  blast  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain,  always  so  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  when  it  is  op- 
pressed by  loneliness  and  danger. 

Meantime,  the  final  preparation  for  retreat  went  on  with  thu 
completeness  of  discipline. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  Cortez,  with  his 
personal  attendants, — page,  equerry,  and  secretaries, — ^left  his  cham< 
ber  and  proceeded  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  could  best  receive 
reports,  and  assure  himself,  as  the  divisions  filed  past  him,  that  the 
column  was  formed  as  he  had  ordered.  The  superstructure  of  the 
gate  offered  him  shelter  ;  but  he  stood  out,  bridle  in  hand,  his  baok 
to  the  storm.  There  he  waited,  grimly  silent,  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tions glouiny  as  the  uight  it»clf .  . 
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Everything  incident  to  the  preparation  which  required  light  had 
been  done  before  the  day  expiree! ;  outdde  the  house,  tluarefore, 
there  wai  not  a  apark  to  betray  the  movement  to  the  enemy  ;  in 
fact,  nothing  to  betray  it  except  the  beat  of  hones'  hoofs  and  the 
rumble  of  gun-carriages,  and  they  were  nigh  drowned  by  the  tem- 
pest If  the  saints  would  but  help  him  clear  of  the  streets  of  the 
city,  would  help  him  to  the  causeway  even,  without  bringing  the 
inndols  upon  hun,  sword  and  lance  would  win  the  rest ;  so  the 
leader  prayed  and  trusted  the  while  he  waited. 

**  My  son,  is  it  thou  ? "  asked  a  man,  close  at  his  side. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  replied,  "Father  Bartolom6  \  Welcome  1 
What  dost  thou  bring  9 " 

'*  Report  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

**  I  remember,  T  remember  !  Of  aU  this  bad  business,  by  my  con- 
science  !  no  part  so  troubled  me  as  to  say  what  should  be  done  with 
them.  At  the  last  moment  thou  wert  good  enough  to  take  the  task 
upon  thyself.  Speak  :  what  did  thy  judgment  dictate  )  What  did 
thy  conscience  permit  ?  " 

The  good  man  arranged  his  hood,  the  better  to  shield  his  fooe 
from  the  rain,  and  answered, — 

"  Of  the  Ohristians,  all  who  are  able  will  take  their  places  in  the 
line ;  the  very  sick.will  be  borne  by  Tlascalans  |  the  litters  axe  ready 
forthem.** 

**  Very  well,"  said  Oortes. 

"  The  Tascahms— " 

*'  CiertOf  there  the  trouble  began  ! "  and  Oortez  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  the  priest's  shoulder.  '*  Three  hundred  and  more  of  them 
too  weak  to  rise  from  the  straw,  which  yet  hath  not  kept  their  bones 
from  bruising  tiie  stony  floor  !  Good  heart,  what  didst  thou  with 
theml" 

"They  are  dead." 

"  Motiier  of  God !  Didst  thou  kill  them  1"  Oortez  griped  the 
shoulder  until  Olmedo  groaned.  "  Didst  thou  kill  them  t 

The  father  shook  himself  loose  saying,  "  There  is  no  blood  on  my 
hands.  The  Holy  Mother  came  to  my  help ;  and  this  was  the  way. 
Remembrance  of  the  love  of  Ohrist  forbade  the  leaving  one  Christian 
behind ;  but  the  heathen  bom  had  no  such  appeal ;  th&y  mu^t  be 
left, — necessity  said  so.  I  could  not  kill  them.  By  priestly  office, 
I  could  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  so  I  went  from  man  to  man 
with  holy  formula  and  sacramental  wafer.  The  caciques  were  with 
me  the  while,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  they  spoke  some  words  to 
th9  sufferers ;  then  I  saw  what  never  Christian  saw  before.  Bburdly, 
wilt  thou  b^Ueve  me,  but,  Seiior,  I  beheld  the  poor  wretches,  with 
smiles,  bare  their  breasts,  and  the  chiefs  begin  and  thrust  their 
javelins  into  the  hearts  of  all  there  lying." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  Oortez,— 

"  T  was  murder,  murder  1  What  didat  thoo." 
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Olmedo  rsplied  qnioklj,  *'  Tnist  me,  my  ion,  J  rashed  in,  «ncl 
■tayed  the  work  until  the  victims  themielyes  prayed  the  chiefs  to 
go  on.  Not  eren  then  did  I  give  over  my  efforta,>-not  until  Uiey 
made  me  understand  the  purpose  of  fhe  butchery." 

*'  And  that  ?  Haste  thee,  lather.  What  thou  tellest  will  stag* 
ger  Ohristendom  I  " 

Again  Oortez  caught  the  priest's  shoulder. 

'^Nay,"  said  the  latter,  shrinking  back,  "thy  hand  is  hard 
enough  without  its  glove  of  steeL" 

"Pardon,  father;  but,—" 

**  In  good  time,  my  son,  in  good  time  !  What,  but  for  thy  im- 
patience, I  would  have  said  ere  this  is,  that  tne  objcot  was  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  tribe,  and,  by  killing  the  unfortunates,  rescue 
them  from  the  gods  of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  bands  who 
are  first  to  enter  the  palace  to-night  or  to-morrow  will  find  treasure, 
— much  treasure  as  thou  knowest, — but  not  one  victim." 

The  father  spoke  solemnly,  for  in  the  circumstance  there  was  a 
strain  of  pious  exaltation  that  found  an  echo  in  his  own  devoted 
nature  ;  greatly  was  he  shocked  to  hear  Oortez  laugh. 
•  "  Valrfame  DiosI"  he  cried,  crossing  himself;  "the  man  blas- 
phemes ! " 

"  Blasphemes,  saidst  thou  ? "  and  Cortez  checked  himself.  "  May 
the  saints  forget  me  forever,  if  I  laughed  at  the  tragedy  thou  wert 
telling  !    I  laughed  at  thy  simplicity,  father." 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  jestin<{  ?"  asked  Olmedo. 

**Gk)od  father,"  said  Oortez,  gravely,  "  the  bands  that  take  the 

Salace  to-night  or  tu-morrow  will  find  no  treasure, — not  enough  to 
uy  a  Christmas  ribbon  for  a  country  girl.  Look  now.  I  went  to 
the  treasnre-room  a  little  while  before  coming  here,  and  there  I 
found  the  varlets  of  Narvaez  loading  themselves  with  bars  of  silver 
and  gold ;  they  had  sacks  and  pouches  belted  to  their  waists  and 
shoulders,  and  were  filling  them  to  bursting.  Possibly  some  gold- 
dust  spilled  on  the  floor  may  remain  for  those  who  succeed  us  ;  but 
nothing  more.  Pray  thou,  good  priest,  good  friend,  pray  thou  that 
the  treasure  be  not  found  in  the  road  we  travel  to-night." 

A  body  of  men  crossing  the  court-yard  attracted  Oortez ;  then 
four  horsemen  approacked,  and  stopped  before  him. 

"Is  it  thou,  Sandoval ? "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Senor." 

"And  Ordas,  Lugo,  and  Tapial" 

*'  Here,"  they  replied. 

"  And  thy  following,  Sandoval  ?  " 

"The  cavaliers  of  Narvaez  who^i  thou  gavest  me,  one  hundred 
chosen  soldiers,  and  the  Tlascalans  to  the  number  thou  didst  order." 

"  i9ien  /  Lead  out  of  the  gate,  and  halt  after  making  what  thou 
desmest  room  for  the  other  divisions.  Christ  and  StL  Jmsos  go 
with  thee  I " 

"Ament''  responded  (^medo. 
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And  to  the  Tangnard  paised  him,  —a  lone  aaooeailon  of  shadowy 
filet  that  he  heard  rather  than  saw.  Hardty  were  thej  gone  when 
another  body  approached,  led  by  an  offioer  on  foott  \ 

*<  Who  art  thou)  "  adced  Cortea. 

"Magarino,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Whom  have  you  r» 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  Ohristiana,  and  four  hundred  Tlaaoa- 
lans" 

*<  And  the  bridge  1" 

**  We  have  it  here." 

''  As  thou  lovest  life  and  honor,  captain,  heed  well  thine  orders. 
Move  on,  and  join  thyself  to  Sandoval." 

The  bridge  spoken  of  was  a  portable  platform  of  hiswn  plank  bolt- 
ed to  a  frame  of  stout  timbers,  designed  to  pass  the  column  over 
the  three  canals  interseotinff  the  causeway  to  Tlaoopan,  which  in  the 
sally  of  the  afternoon,  had  been  found  to  be  bndgeless.  If  the 
canals  were  deep  as  had  been  reported,  well  might  IMbgarino  be 
charged  with  particular  care  ! 

In  the  order  of  march  next  came  the  centre  or  main  body,  Oor- 
tea*  immediate  command.  The  baggage  was  in  their  charge,  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  malung  of  itself  a  long  train,  and 
one  of  vast  interest ;  for,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  confession  of 
failure,  the  leader  did  not  abate  his  intention  of  conquest, — sudi 
was  a  peculiarity  of  his  genius. 

"  Mexia,  Avila,  good  gentlemen,"  he  said,  halting  the  royal  treaa- 
iirers,  **  let  me  assure  myself  of  what  beyond  perMventure  ye  are 
assured." 

And  he  counted  the  horses  and  men  bearing  away  the  golden  div- 
idend of  the  emperor,  knowing  if  what  they  had  in  keeping  wwe 
safely  lodged  in  the  royal  depositories,  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  condoned, — ^not  usurpation,  defeat  even.  Most  liter- 
ally, they  bore  his  fortune. 

A  moment  after  there  came  upon  him  a  procession  of  motley  com- 
position :  disabled  Christians,  servants,  mostly  females,  carrying 
the  trifles  thciy  most  affected, — here  a  bundle  of  wearing  apparel, 
there  a  cage  with  a  bird  ;  prisoners,  amongst  others  the  prince  Oa- 
cama,  heart-broken  by  his  misfortunes  ;  women  of  importance  and 
rank,  comfortably  housed  in  curtained  palanquins.  So  went  Mari- 
na, her  slaves  side  by  side  with  those  of  Nenetzin,  in  whose  miud  the 
fears,  sorrows,  and  emotions  of  the  thousands  setting  out  in  the 
march  had  no  place,  for  Alvarado  had  wrapped  her  in  lus  doak,  and 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  lips,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  oversight  and  protection. 

As  if  to  make  good  the  promise,  almost  on  the  heels  of  her  slaves 
rode  the  deft  cavalier,  blithe  of  spirit,  because  of  the  happy  chance 
which  made  the  place  of  the  lover  that  of  duty  also.  Behind  him, 
well  apportioned  of  Ohristians  and  Tascalans  and  much  the  largest 

of  the  divisions,  moved  the  rear-guard,  of  which  he  and  Leon  were 
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ohiefa.  Hii  hy^y  more,  Bradamante,  howeTer,  Momed  not  to  ■hwa 
his  gaiety,  but  toaied  her  head,  and  champed  the  bit,  and  frequent- 
ly shied  as  if  soared. 

**  Have  done,  rnvvpretty  girl  I "  he  said  to  her.  **  IVightened  art 
thoul  Tia  only  the  wind,  ugly  enough,  I  trow,  but  nothing  worse. 
Or  art  thou  jealous  7  Verauenxa  /  To-morrow  she  shall  find  thee 
in  the  green  pasture,  and  Kiss  thee  as  I  will  her." 

*'  Ola,  oaptain  1 "  said  Cortex,  approaching  him.  **  To  whom 
speakest  thou  f  "' 

**  To  my  mistress,  Bradamante,  Seilor,"  he  replied,  checking  the 
rein  impatientlv.  **  Sometimes  she  hath  airs  prettier,  as  thon 
knowest,  than  the  prettinesses  of  a  woman  ;  but  now^ — So  ho,  girl  1 
— ^now  she — Have  done,  I  say  t — ^now  she  hath  a  devil.  .  And  where 
she  got  it  I  know  not,  unless  from  the  kna/e  Botello."''^ 

'*  What  of  him  I  Where  is  he  9  "  asked  Cortes,  with  sudden  in- 
terest. 

**^tck  with  Leon,  talking,  as  is  his  wont,  about  certain  subtle- 
ties, nameless  by  good  Christians,  but  which  he  nevertheless  oalleth 
prophcuoies."  #'^ 

"  What  saith  the  man  now  f " 

"  Out  of  the  mass  of  his  follies,  I  remember  three  :  that  thou; 
SefLor,  from  extreme  misfortune,  uiall  at  last  attain  great  honor  ; 
that  to-night  hundreds  of  us  will  be  lost, — which  last  I  can  forgive 
in  him,  if  only  his  third  prediction  come  true." 
.    "And  that?" 

**  Nay,  Sefior,  except  as  serving  to  show  that  tiie  rogue  hath  in 
him  a  savor  of  uncommon  fairness,  it  is  the  least  important  of  all ; 
he  saith  he  himself  will  be  amongst  the  lost." 

Then  Oortez  laughed,  saying,  **  Wilt  thou  never  be  done  with 
thy  quips  1    Lead  on.     I  will  wait  here  a  little  longer." 

Alvarado  vanished,  being  in  haste  to  recover  his  place  behind 
Nenetzin.  Before  Oortez  tiien,  with  the  echoless  tread  of  panthers 
in  the  glade,  harried  the  long  array  of  Tlascalans  ;  af  t^r  them,  the 
oro8s*TOwmen  and  arquebusiers,  their  implements  clashing  against 
their  heavy  armor ;  yet  he  stood  silent,  pondering  the  words  of 
Botello.  Not  until,  with  wheels  grinding  and  shaking  the  pave- 
ment, the  guns  reached  him  did  he  wake  from  his  thinking. 

"  Ho,  Mesa,  well  met  I "  he  said  to  the  veteran,  whom  he  distin- 
tinguished  amid  a  troop  of  slaves  dragging  the  first  piece.  "  This 
is  not  a  night  like  those  in  Italy  where  thou  didst  learn  the  cunning 
of.  thy  cndit ;  yet  there  might  be  worse  for  us." 

"  Mira,  Senor  ! "  and  Mesa  went  to  him,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  What  thou  saidst  was  cheerily  spoken,  that  I  might  borrow  en- 
couragement ;  and  I  thank  thee,  for  I  have  much  need  of  all  the 
comfort  thon  hast  to  give.  A  poor  return  have  I,  Senor.  If  the 
infidels  attack  us,  rely  not  upon  the  guns,  not  even  mine  :  if  the 
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wind  did  not  whiik  the  priming  ttwrnj,  the  rain  wonld  drown  it,— 
and  then;— **  hit  voice  lunk  to  »  whisper ;  "  our  maUha  ivriU  Wfi 

At  that  moment  a  Ka»t  dashed  Oortez  wifli  water,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  was  chilled,— ohilled  until  his  teeth  chattered ;  fof 
simultaneously  a  presentiment  of  calamaif  touched  him  with  what 
in  a  man  less  brave  would  have  been  fear.  He  saw  how,  without 
the  guns,  BoteUo's  second  prediction  was  possible!  Nevertheless, 
he  replied, — 

"  The  saints  can  help  their  own  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the 
light.    Do  thy  best.    To-morrow  thou  shalt  be  oai>tain." 

Then  Oortez  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  his  shield,  and  to  his 
wrist  chained  his  battle-axe  :  still  he  waited.  A  company  of  horse- 
men brushed  past  him,  followed  by  a  solitary  rider. 

**  Leon  1  **  said  Oortez. 

The  cavalier  stopped  and  replied,— 

<*What  wouldst  thou,  Senor)" 

"  Are  the  guards  withdrawn  9  " 

"All  of  them." 

•'Andthesentmelsl" 

"  I  have  been  to  every  post ;  not  a  man  is  left." 

Oortez  spoke  to  his  attendat^ts  and  they,  too,  rode  o£f ;  when 
they  were  gone  he  said  to  Leon, — 

"Now  we  may  go." 

And  with  that  together  they  passed  out  into  the  street.  Oortea 
turned  and  looked  toward  the  palace,  now  deserted ;  but  the  night 
seemed  to  have  snatched  the  pile  away,  and  in  its  place  left  a 
blackened  void.  Furtive  as  he  was,  riding  he  knew  not  to  what 
end,  he  settled  in  his  saddle  again  with  a  sigh — ^not  for  the  old 
house  itself,  nor  for  the  comfort  of  its  roof,  nor  for  the  refuge  in 
time  of  danger  ;  not  for  the  Ghristian  dead  reposing  in  its  gardens, 
their  valor  wasted  and  their  graves  abandoned,  nor  for  that  other 
victim  there  sacrificed  in  his  cause,  whose  weaknesses  might  not  be 
separated  from  a  thousand  services,  and  a  royalty  superbly  Eastern : 
these  were  things  to  wake  the  emotion^  of  youths  and  maidens, 
young  in  the  world,  and  of  poets,  dreamy  and  simple-minded ;  he 
sighed  for  the  power  he  had  there  enjoyed, — the  weeks  and  months 
when  his  word  was  law  for  an  empire  of  shadowy  vastness,  and  he 
was  master,  in  fact,  of  a  king  of  kings, — immeasurable  power  now 
lost,  apparently  forever. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  king  Ouitlahua,  whose  sickness  had  greatly  In- 
creased, caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  Ohapultepec,  where  he  judged 
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lie  would  be  safer  from  the  enemy  and  better  situated  for  treat* 
raent  by  his  dooturs  and  nurses.  Before  leavinx,  however,  he  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  of  anoients,  and  sent  them,  with  his  signet  and 
a  message^  to  Ouatamozin. 

The  'tnn,  abaut  the  same  time,  ohanffed  his  quarters  from  the 
ieoeallii.  now  but  a  bare  pavement  high  in  air,  to  the  old  Od  of 
Quetzal .  That  the  strangers  must  shortly  attempt  to  leave  the  city 
he  knew  ;  so  giving  up  the  assault  on  the  palace,  he  took  measures 
to  destroy  them,  if  poasible,  while  in  retreat.  The  road  they  would 
move  by  was  the  only  point  in  the  connection  about  which  he  was 
undecided.  Anyhow  they  must  seek  the  land  by  one  of  the  cause- 
ways. Those  bv  Tlaoopan  and  Tepejaoa  were  the  shortest ;  there- 
fore, he  believed  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  be  selected.  Upon 
that  theory,  he  accommodated  all  his  preparations  to  an  attack  from 
the  lake,  while  the  foe  were  outstretched  on  the  narrow  dike.  As 
suflELoient  obstructions  in  their  front,  he  relied  upon  the  bridgeless 
canals  ;  their  rear  he  would  himself  assail  with  a  force  chosen  from 
the  matchless  children  of  the  capital,  whose  native  valor  was  terribly 
inflame^  by  the  ruin  and  suffering  they  had  seen  and  endured.  The 
old  Cd  was  well  located  for  his  part  of  the  operation  ;  and  there,  in 
the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  armed  caciques  and  lords, 
the  deputies  of  the  king  Guitlahua  found  him. 

If  the  shade  of  MutJox  lingered  about  the  altar  of  the  peaceful 
god,  no  doubt  it  thrilled  to  see  the  profanation  of  the  holy  place  ; 
if  it  sought  refuge  in  the  cells  below,  alas  I  they  were  filled  by  an 
army  in  concealment ;  and  if  it  went  further,  down  to  what  the 
paba,  in  his  poetic  madness,  had  lovingly  called  his  World,  alas 
again  !  the  birds  were  dead,  the  shrubs  withered,  the  angel  gone  ; 
only  the  fountain  lived,  of  Darkness  a  sweet  voice  singing  in  the 
ear  of  Silence. 

So  the  'tzin  being  found,  this  was  the  message  delivered  to  him 
from  the  king  Ouitlahua  : — 

**  May  the  gods  love  you  as  I  do !  I  am  sick  with  the  sickness  of 
the  strangers.  Gome  not  near  me,  lest  you  be  taken  also.  I  go  to 
Ohapultepec  to  get  ready  for  death.  If  I  die,  the  empire  is  yours. 
Meantime,  I  give  you  all  power." 

Guatamozin  took  the  signet,  and  was  once  more  master,  if  not 
king,  in  the  city  of  his  fathers.  The  deputies  kissed  his  hand ;  the 
chiefs  saluted  him  ;  and  when  the  tidings  reached  the  companies 
below,  the  cells  rang  as  never  before,  not  even  with  the  hymns  of 
their  first  tenants. 

While  yet  the  incense  of  the  ovation  sweetened  the  air  about  him, 
he  looked  up  at  the  image  of  the  god, — web  of  spider  on  its  golden 
sceptre,  dust  on  its  painted  shield,  dust  bending  its  plumes  of  fire  ; 
he  looked  up  into  the  face,  yet  fair  and  benignant,  and  back  to  him 
rushed  the  speech  of  Mualox,  clear  as  if  freshly  spoken, — ' '  Anahuac, 
the  beautiful, — her  existence,  and  the  gloi^  and  power  that  make 
it  a  tiling  of  worth,  are  linked  to  your  action.    0  'tzin,  year  fate 
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And  hen,  and  that  of  the  many  nationa,  ia  one  and  tha  aame  t " 
and  the  beating  of  hia  pulae  quickened  thrice ;  for  now  he  oonld 
aee  that  the  worda  were  prophetic  of  hia  country  laved  by  him. 

Then  up  Uie  broad  atepa  of  the  Ct,  into  the  aanctuary,  and 
through  the  crowd,  ruahed  Hualpa ;  the  rain  streamed  from  hia 
(|uilted  armor :  and  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  'tain,  with  a  noiae 
like  the  fall  of  a  heavy  hammer,  he  dropped  the  butt  of  a  lance  to 
which  waa  affixed  a  Ohriatian  aword-blade. 

"At  hut,  at  laat,  O  'tzin  \"  he  said,  <*  the  atrangera  are  in  the 
atreet,  marching  toward  Tlacopan." 

The  company  hushed  their  very  breathing. 

**  All  of  them  f  ^  asked  the  'tzin. 

**  All  but  the  dead." 

Then  on  the  'tzin's  lip  a  smile,  in  hia  eyes  a  flaah  as  of  flame. 

"  Hear  you,  frienda  ? "  he  said.  "  The  time  of  vengeance  haa 
come.  Tou  know  your  places  and  duty.  Gk>,  each  one.  May  the 
goda  go  with  you  1 " 

In  a  moment  he  and  Hualpa  were  alone.  The  latter  bent  hia  head, 
and  crossing  hia  handa  upon  his  breast  said,— 

"  When  the  burthen  of  my  griefs  has  been  sreatest,  and  I  cried 
out  continually,  O  'tzin,  you  have  held  me  back,  promising  that  my 
time  would  come.  I  doubt  not  your  better  judgment,  but — ^bnt  I 
have  no  more  patience.  My  enemy  is  abroad,  and  she,.whom  I  can- 
not forget,  goes  with  him.     Is  not  the  time  come  1 " 

Ouatomozin  laid  his  hand  on  Hualpa's, — 

*'  Be  glad,  O  comrade  I  The  time  has  come ;  and  aa  yon  have  pre- 
pared for  it  like  a  warrior,  go  now,  and  get  the  revenge  so  long  de- 
layed. I  give  yon  more  than  permission, — I  give  you  my  prayers. 
Where  are  the  people  who  are  to  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  In  the  canoes,  waiting." 

They  were  ailent  awhile.  Then  the  'tzin  took  the  lance,  and 
looked  at  the  long,  straight  blade  admiringly  ;  under  its  blue  gleam 
lay  the  secret  of  its  composition,  by  which  the  few  ^ere  able  to 
mock  the  many,  and  ravage  the  capital  and  country. 

'*  Dread  nothing ;  it  wiU  conquer,"  he  said,  handing  the  weapon 
back. 

Hualpa  kissed  his  hand,  and  replied,  **  1  thought  to  make  return 
for  your  preferments,  O  'tzin,  by  serving  you  well  when  you  were 
king  ;  but  the  service  need  not  be  put  off  so  long.  I  thank  the  gods 
for  this  night's  opportunity.  If  I  come  not  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to-morrow,  Nenetzin  can  tell  you  my  atory.    Farewell ! " 

With  his  face  to  his  benefactor,  he  moved  away. 

**  Have  a  care  for  yourself  I "  said  the  'tzin,  regarding  him  earn- 
estly ;  "  and  remember  there  must  be  no  sign  of  attach  until  the 
atrangera  have  advanced  to  the  first  causeway.  I  will  look  for  yon 
to-morrow.     Farewell  1 " 

While  yet  the  'tain's  thoughts  went  out  compassionately  after  hia 
iinhappy  friend,  up  from  their  irksome  hiding  in  the  cells  <Mane  thf 
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oompaniea  he  was  to  lead^a  long  array  in  white  tanioi  of  qnilted 
ootton.  At  their  head,  we  uniform  covering  a  Ghriitian  cuirass, 
and  irith  Ohriatian  hehn  and  battle-axe,  he  marched ;  and  ao, 
through  the  darknewt  and  the  atorm,  the  poraait  b^gaa. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 


lA  NOOHB  TBIBTB. 

Thb  movement  of  the  fugitive  army  waa  necessarily  sloir.  Stretdied 
out  in  the  street,  it  formed  a  column  of  irregular  front  and  great 
depth.  A  considerable  portion  was  of  non-combatants,  such  as  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  servants,  women,  and  prisoners ;  to  whom 
might  be  added  the  Indiani  canning  the  baggage  and  ammunition, 
and  laboriously  dragging  the  gtms.  The  darkness,  and  the  rain 
beaten  into  the  faces  of  the  sufferers  by  the  wind,  made  the  keep- 
ing order  impossible ;  at  each  step  the  intervals  between  individuals 
and  betwee^  the  divisions  grew  wider  and  wider.-  After  crossing 
two  or  three  of  the  bridges,  a  general  confusion  began  to  prevail ; 
the  officers,  in  dread  of  the  enemy,  failed  to  call  out,  and  the  sol- 
diers, bending  low  to  proteottheirfaces,and  hugging  their  arms  or 
their  treasure,  marched  in  dogged  silence,  indifferent  to  all  but 
themselves.  Soon  what  was  at  first  a  fair  column  in  close  order 
became  an  irregular  procession ;  here  a  crowd  of  all  the  arms  mixed, 
there  a  thin  line  of  stragglers. 

It  is  a  simple  thing,  I  Know,  yet  nothing  has  so  much  to  do  with 
what  we  habitually  call  our  spirits  as  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  at. the  time.  Under  an  open  sky,  with  the  breath  of  a  glowing 
morning  in  our  nostrils,  we  sing,  laugh,  and  are  brave  ;  but  let  the 
doud  hide  the  blue  expanse  and  cover  our  walk  with  shadow,  and 
we  shrink  within  ourselves ;  or  worse,  let  the  walk  be  in  the  night, 
through  a  strange  place,  with  rain  and  cold  xdded,  and  atraiffhtway 
the  fine  thing  we  call  courage  mergea  itself  into  a  sense  of  duty  or 
sinks  into  humbler  concern  for  conuort  and  safety.  So,  not  a  man 
in  all  the  column, — not  a  cavalier,  not  a  sla7e, — ^but  felt  himself  op- 
pressed by  the  circumstances  of  the  situation ;  those  who,  only  that 
afternoon,  had  duoved  like  lions  along  that  very  street  now  yielded 
to  the  indefinable  effect,  and  were  w^ik  of  heart  even  to  timidity. 
The  imagination  took  hold  of  most  of  them,  eapecially  of  the  hum- 
bler class,  and,  lining  the  way  with  terrors  all  ita  own,  reduced 
them  to  the  state  when  panic  rushes  in  to  complete  what  fear  begiiis. 
They  started  at  the  soughing  of  the  wind;  drew  to  strike  each 
other ;  cursed  the  ritttle  of  their  arms,  the  hoof-beats  of  the  horses, 
the  rumble  of  the  carriage-wheels  ;  on  the  houses,  vaguely  definea 
against  the  sky,  they  saw  sentinels  iMdy  to  t&n  the  alarm,  and 
diwn  the  intenieoting  streeti  heafd  the  inndel  bgioM  nuhing  npoB 
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tiiem ;  Teiy  freqaently  they  itaitibled  orer  ooijMeB  yet  onmberins 
the  trey  after  the  di^e  fight,  and  then  th^  whispered  the  nam^ 
of  lainta,  and  oroMed  themeelTee :  the  deadi  always  anggeetiTe  of 
death,  were  never  so  mnoh  so  to  them. 

And  so^  for  many  sqnaies,  across  canals,  past  palaces  and  tern- 
ples,*^ey  marched,  and  nothing  to  indicate  an  enemy  ;  the  oily 
seemed  deserted. 

*'  Hist,  Sefior  1 "  said  Daero,  speaking  with  bated  breath.  *'  Hast 
thou  not  heard  of  the  army  of  nnbelievers  that,  in  the  night,  while 
resting  in  their  camp,  were  by  a  breath  pnt  to  final  sleep  T  Verily, 
the  same  good  andel  of  the  Lord  hath  been  here  also." 

**  Nay,  eompadre  mio"  replied  Oortez,  bending  in  his  saddle,  **  I 
cannot  so  persuade  myself.  If  the  infidels  meant  to  let  us  go,  the 
ffoing  would  not  be  so  peaceful.  From  some  house-top  we  should 
have  had  their  barbarous  farewell, — ^a  stone,  a  lance,  an  arrow,  at 
least  a  curse.  By  many  signs, — for  that  matter,  by  the  rain  which, 
driven  through  the  visor  bars,  is  finding  its  way  down  the  doublet 
under  my  breastplate, — ^bv  many  signs,  I  know  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  stwm.  Grood  Mower,  forfend,*  lest,  bad  as  it  is,  it  presage 
something  worse ! " 

At  that  moment  a  watcher  on  the  caotecu  of  a  temple  near  l^ 
chanted  the  hour  of  midnight. 

«  Didst  hear  1 "  asked  Oortez.  "  They  are  not  asleep  t  Olmedo  I 
father!    Where  art  thou  t " 

**  What  wouldst  thou,  my  son  f  " 

That  thou  shouldst  not  get  lost  in  this  Tophet ;  more  especially, 
that  thou  shouldst  keep  to  thy  prayers. '  . 

And  about  that  time  Sandoval,  at  the  head  of  his  advanced  guard, 
rode  from  the  street  out  on  the  open  causeway.  Farther  on,  but  at 
no  great  distance,  he  came  to  the  first  canal.  While  there,  waiting 
for  the  bridge  to  be  brought  forward,  he  heard  from  the  lake  to  his 
right  the  i>eal  long  and  loud  of  a  conch-shell.  His  heart,  in  battle^ 
steadfast  as  a  rc^,  throbbed  faster ;  and  with  raised  shield  and 
close-griped  sword,  he  listened,  as  did  all  with  him,  while  other 
shells  took  up  and  carried  the  blast  back  to  the  city,  and  far  out 
over  the  lake. 

In  the  long  array  none  failed  to  interpret  the  sound  aright ;  all 
recognized  a  signal  of  attack,  and  halted,  the  slave  by  his  prolong, 
the  knight  on  his  horse,  each  one  as  the  moment  found  him.  They 
said  not  a  word,  but  listened  ;  and  as  they  heard  the  peal  multiply 
countlessly  in  every  direction, — ^now  close  by,  now  far  off, — surprise, 
the  first  emotion,  tamed  to  dismay.  Flight — darkness, — storm, — 
and  now  the  infidels  t  **  May  Qod  have  mercnr  on  us  I "  murmured 
the  brave,  making  ready  to  fight.  "May  Qoa.  have  mercy  onus  t" 
echoed  the  timid,  ready  to  fly. 

ThB  play  of  the  wind  upon  the  lake  seemed  somewhat  neutralised 
l^  ^e  density  of  the  rain  ;  still  the  waves  splashed  Instily  against 
the  grass-grown  sides  of  the  cansewsy ;  ana  while  Ssndovu  wit 
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wondtring  if  tbere  were  num^,  who,  in  frail  oanoes,  would  Tenture 
upon  tiie  WMte  %i  aadi  a  tune,  another  aoond,  heard,  aa  it  were, 
under  that  of  the  oonoha,  yet  too  atrong  to  be  ounfounded  with 
wind  or  anrging  water,  ohaUenged  hia  attention  ;  then  he  was  aa* 
sured. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  laid,  "  set  ye  ready ;  they  are  ooming. 
Pasa  tiie  word,  and  ride  one  to  Magarino, — speed  to  him,  apoM 
.him  hare !    His  bridge  laid  now  were  worth  a  hundred  lives  I " 

As  Uie  yella  of  the  infidels, — or,  rather,  their  yell,  for  the  many 
▼oioes  rolled  over  the  water  in  one  great  volume — grew  dearer 
their  deaign  became  manifest. 

Gortca  touched  Olmedo  : — 

**  Dost  thou  remember  the  briganttneat" 

"What  of  them?" 

"  Only,  father,  that  what  will  happen  to-night  would  not  if  they 
were  afloat.  Now  shall  we  pay  the  penalty  of  their  loss.  Ay  de 
mil**  Then  he  aaid  aloud  to  the  cavuiers,  Morla,  Olid,  Avila,  and 
othera.  "  By  my  conacienoe,  a  dark  day  for  us  was  that  in  which 
the  liJc«|  went  back  to  the -heathen, — ^brewer,  it,,  of  thia  darker 
night  1  An  end  of  loitering  1  Bid  the  trumpeters  blow  the  ad> 
▼anoe  1  One  ride  forward  to  hasten  Magarino  ;  another  to  the  rear 
ihtX  the  division  may  be  closed  up.  No  spaioe  for  the  dogs  to  land 
from  tiieir  canoes.    Hearken  1 " 

The  report  of  a  gun,  apparently  back  in  the  city,  reached  them. 

*'  They  are  attadcing  the  rear-guard  I  Mesa  spoke  then.  On  the 
right  hear  them,  and  on  the  left  1  Mother  of  &od,  if  our  people 
itand  not  firm  now,  better  prayers  for  our  souls  tmm  fighting  for 
our  lives  I " 

A  stone  then  struck  Avila,  startling  the  group  withita  clang  upon 
his  armor. 

**  A  slinger  ! "  cried  Gortea.  **  On  the  right  here,— can  ye  sea 
him  I" 

They  looked  that  way,  but  saw  nothing.  Then  the  sense  of 
helplessness  in  exposure  smote  them,  and,  knightly,  as  they  were, 
they  also  felt  the  common  fear. 

'*  Make  way  1  B>oom,  room  1 "  shouted  Magarino,  rushing  to  the 
front,  through  the  advance-guard.  His  Tlascalans  were  many  and 
atout ;  to  swim  the  canal, — ^with  ropes  to  draw  the  bridge  after 
them, — ^to  plant  it  across  the  chaam,  were  thinga  achieved  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

*' Well  done,  Magarino  I  Forward,  gentlemen, — ^forward  all  I  *' 
BO  sftying,  Sandoval  spurred  across  ;  after  him,  in  reckless  haste, 
his  whole  division  ru^ed.  The  platform,  quivering  throughout, 
was  stancher  than  the  stone  revetments  upon  which  its  ends  were 
planted  ;  calcined  by  fire,  they  crumbled  like  chalk.  The  crowd 
then  crossing,  sensible  that  the  floor  waa  giving  way  under  them, 
yelled  with  terror,  and,  in  their  frantic  struggle  of  escape,  toppled 
•omt  of  <ih«m  into  th«  mxmL    None  pauaed  to  look  after  Ui«  unfor' 
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t  natet,  tat  tiie  ihontiiig  of  the  inBdels,  whidi  had  b««B  eoming 
nearer  and  nearer,  now  roie  dose  at  hand,  maiBing  the  thunder  ol 
the  horsea  plunging  on  the  linking  btid||e.  Moreoyer,  stonei  aadf' 
arrowe  be|^  to  ful  in  that  qoarter  with  effeot,  quickening  the 
harry  to  get  awaj. 

Oortei  reached  the  bridge  at  the  lame  time  the  infidels  reached 
the  oauMway.  He  called  to  Kagarino  ;  before  the  good  captain 
oonld  anawor,  the  waves  to  the  right  hand  became  laminons  with 
the  plashing  of  countless  paddles,  and  a  fleet  of  canoes  burst  but  ol 
the  darkness.  Up  rose  the  crews,  ghost-like  in  their  white  armor,, 
and  showered  the  Ohristians  with  missiles.  A  cry  of  terror, — a  rush, 
— and  the  cayaliers  were  pushed  on  the  bridge,  which  they  jammed 
deeper  in  the  rocks.  Some  horses,  wild  with  fright,  leaped  into  the 
lake,  and,  iron-dad^  like  their  riders,  were  seen  no  more. 

On  the  further  side,  Oortes  wheeled  about,  and  shouted  to  his 
frienda.  Olmedo  answered,  so  did  Morla  ;  then  they  were  swept 
onward. 

Alone,  and  in  peril  of  being  forced  down  the  side  of  the  dike, 
Oortes  held  his  horse  to  the  place.  The  occasional  boom  of  guns,  a 
straggling  fire  of  small  arms,  and  the  unintermitted  cries  of  the 
infidSus,  in  tone  exultant  and  merciless,  assured  him  that  the  attack 
was  ths  same  everywhere  down  the  column.  One  look  he  gave  the 
scene  near  by,— on  the  bridge,  a  mass  of  men  struggling,  cursing, 
praying;  wretches  falling,  weir  shrieks  shrill  wiui  despair;  the 
lake  whiteninff  with  assauants  I  He  shuddered,  and  called  on  the 
saints ;  then  we  instinct  of  the  soldier  prevailed : — 

**  da,  comrades  I  **  he  cried.  "  It  is  nothing.  Stand,  if  ye  love 
life.  Stand,  and  fight,  as  ye  so  well  know  how  1  Holy  Gross ! 
OhfUUtySaniiagot^ 

He  spurred  inlio  the  thick  of  the  throng.  In  vain :  the  current 
was  too  strong ;  the  good  steed  seconded  him  with  hoof  and  frontlet; 
now  he  prayed,  now  cursed ;  at  last  he  yielded,  seeing  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  was  Fear,  on  his  side  Panic. 

When  the  signal  I  have  described,  borne  from  the  lake  to  the  city, 
began  to  resound  from  temple  to  temple,  the  rearguard  were  yet 
many  squares  from  the  causeway,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
come merely  a  processi<ni  of  drendied  and  cowering  stragglers.  The 
sound  alarmed  them ;  and  divuung,  its  meaning,  they  assembled 
in  accidental  groupa,  and  so  hurried  forward. 

Nenetsin  and  Marina,  yet  in  company,  were  also  startled  by  the 
noii^  shells.  The  latter  stayed  not  to  questioA  or  argue ;  at  her 
word,  sharply  spoken,  her  slaves  followed  last  after  the  central  divi- 
sion, and  rested  not  until  they  had  gained  a  place  well  in  advance 
of  ti^e  non-combatants,  w^ose  slow  and  toilsome  progress  she  had 
shrewcUy  dreaded.  Not  so  Nenetvin :  the  alarm  proceeded  from 
her  countrymen ;  feared  she,  therefore,  for  her  lover ;  and  when, 
vigilant  as  he  wiui  gaUant,  he  rode  to  her,  and  kissed  her  hand,  and 
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qpok*  to  hut  in  lof«/i  phraae,  diA  laiuhed,  fhough  not  nndtntaad 
ing  ft  woxd,  and  bade  h«r  ilftTM  itoy  infh  him. 

IiMt  nun  in  ihe  odamn  wasLeon,  biftve  ffentleman,  good  oaptain. 
Witii  hit  honemen,  he  doied  npon  the  ftralleiy. 

<*Friend,*'heMidtoMeift,<^thedeTilisinUienight.  Asthoq 
ftrt  famUlar  with  wan  at  Father  Ohoedo  with  nuuw,  how  readeit 
ihon  the  noise  we  hear  t" 

Tlie  veteran,  walking  at  the  moment  between  two  of  Us  gunii 
replied^— 

"  Interpret  we  eaoh  for  himself ,  Sefior.  I  am  ready  to  fighi 
Seel" 

And  drawing  his  doak  aside,  he  showed  the  mddy  spark  of  a 
lighted  matoh. 

**  Am  ihon  seest,  I  am  ready;  yet ''—and  he  lowered  his  voioe— 
"  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  wish  we  were  well  oat  of  this." 

'*  Good  soldier  art  thon  1  **  said  Leon.  "I  will  stay  with  thee. 
AlaMadntodo$r 

The  ezdamation  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  to  their  left 
and  front  the  darkness  became  peopled  with  men  in  white,  rushing 
upon  tbem,  and  shouting,  "  Up,  up,  Tlateloco  t  0,  0  UtUonea, 
luihM$r'* 

*'  Turn  thy  gnns  quickly,  Mesa,  or  We  are  lost  I "  cried  Leon ; 
and  to  his  comrades.  "  Swords  and  axes !  Upon  them,  gentlemen  1 
ScmtiagOf  SanHagoi** 

The  veteran  as  promptly  resolved  himself  into  action.  A  word 
to  his  men, — then  he  caught  a  wheel  with  one  hand,  and  swung 
the  carriage  round,  and  applied  the  ttiatch.  The  gim  failed  fire, 
but  up  sprang  a  busing  flame,  and  in  its  lurid  %ht  out  came  m 
the  scene  about ;  the  mfidels  pouring  into  the  steeet,  tiie  Tlasca* 
lans  and  ma|iy  Spaniards  in  flight,  Leon  chaxving  almost  alone,  and 
riffht  amon^t  the  guns  a  fighting  man, — ^by  his  armor,  half  pagan, 
luuf  Ohristian, — aU  this  Mesa  saw,  and  more, — ^that  the  slaves  had 
abandoned  the  ropes,  and  tiiat  of  the  gunners  the  few  who  stood 
their  ground  were  struggling  for  life  hand  to  hand  ;  still  more,  tlut 
the  gun  he  was  standug  by  looked  point-blank  into  the  densest 
ranks  of  the  foe.  Never  word  spoke  he ;  repriming  the  piece,  he 
applied  the  match  again.  The  report  diook  the  earth,  and  was 
heard  and  recognized  by  Cortez  out  on  the  causeway  ;  but  it  was 
the  veteran's  last  shot.  To  h^s  side  sprang  the  'tzin ;  in  his  ear  a 
war-cxT,  on  his  morion  a  blow,  and  under  we  gun  he  died.  When 
Date  loses  a  good  servant  Honor  oains  a  hero. 

The  fight — or,  rather,  the  strugj^e  of  the  few  against  the  many 
— went  on.  The  'tain  led  his  people  boldly,  and  they  failed  hiu 
not.  Leon  drew  togetfier  all  he  could  of  .Ohristians  and  Tlasoalans ; 
then,  as  game  to  m  taken  at  leisure,  his  enemy  left  him.  Soon 
the  fugitives  following  Alvarado  heard  a  strange  ciy  coming  swiftly 
after  them,  0,  0  UtUmmt  OhnUmeal'* 

*  Btmal  Diss,  Hfirt^  da  la  0(ai«. 
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And  through  the  rain  and  the  night,  doubly  dark  in  the  oanala, 
Hualpa  aped  to  the  open  lake,  followed  by  nine  oanoea,  faahioned 
for  apeed,  eadi  driven  by  aix  oanunen,  and  carrying  four  warriora : 
so  thwe  were  with  him  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men,  with  linked 
mail  under  their  white  tunica,  and  aworda  of  ateel  on  their  long 
lancea, — arma  and  armor  of  the  Christiana. 

Off  the  causeway,  beyond  the  first  canal,  he  waited,  until  the 
great  flotillas,  answering  his  signal,  dosed  in  on  the  right  hand  uid 
left ;  then  he  started  for  the  canal,  chafing  at  the  delay  of  his 
vessels. 

"  Faater,  faster,  my  men  1"  he  said  aloud ;  then  to  himself, 
I ,  "  Now  will  I  wrest  her  from  the  robber,  and  after  that  she  will 
give  me  her  love  again.    O  happy,  happy  hour  1 " 

He  sought  the  canal,  thinking,  doabuess,  that  the  Ohrisiians 
would  find  it  impassable,  and  mat  in  their  front,  as  the  place  of 
safety,  they  would  moat  certainly  place  Nenetsin.  There,  mto  the 
preas  he  drove. 

**  Not  here  !    Back,  my  men  t "  he  shouted. 

The  chaam  was  bridged. 

And  marvelling  at  the  skill  of  the  strangers,  which  overcame 
difficultiea  aa  by  magic,  and  trembling  lest  wey  should  escape  and 
his  love  be  lost  to  mm  after  all,  he  turned  liis  canoe, — ^if  poasiUe, 
to  be  the  first  at  the  next  canal.  Others  of  his  people  were  going 
in  the  same  direction,  but  he  outstript  them. 

*'  Faater,  faster  1 "  he  cried ;  and  the  paddles  threshed  the 
water, — wings  of  the  lake-birds  not  more  light  and  free.  Into  the 
causeway  he  bent,  so  dose  as  to  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  ;  some- 
timea  ahading  his  eyes  against  the  rain,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  the 
fugitives^  black  against  the  douds, — strangers  and  Tlascalana, — 
plumes  of  men,  but  never  scarf  of  woman. 

Very  soon  the  people  on  the  causeway  heard  his  call  to  the  boat- 
men, and  the  plash  of  the  paddles,  and  they  quickened  their  pace. 

**  AddanU  f  adelante  !  "  cried  Sandoval,  and  forward  dashed  the 
cavaliers. 

**  O  my  men,  land  us  at  the  canal  before  the  strangers  come  up, 
and  in  my  palace  at  ease  you  shall  eat  and  drink  aU  your  Uvea  I 
Faster,  faster!" 

So  Hualpa  urged  his  rowers,  and  in  their  sinewy  hands  the  oaken 
blades  bent  like  bows. 

Behind  dropped  the  footmen,— even  the  Tlascalana ;  and  weak 
from  hunger  and  wounds,  behind  dropped  some  of  the  horses. 
Shook  the  causeway,  foamed  the  water.  A  hundred  yards,— «nd 
the  coursers  of  the  uJce  wero  swift  as  the  coursers  of  the  land ;  half 
a  mile, — and  the  appeal  of  the  infidel  and  the  cheering  cry  of  the 
Cluriatian  went  down  the  wind  on  the  same  gale.  At  last,  aa  Hualpa 
leaped  from  hia  boat*  Sandoval  checked  lus  horse,— both  at  the 
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X7p  Um  dike  the  infidola  oUmored  to  the  stteok.  And  there  wu 
eUng  of  ewordt  and  axee,  and  rearing  and  plunging  ol  ateeda }  then 
the  yoioe  of  the  good  captain, — 

**  Qod*a  onne  upon  them  1    They  have  our  ahielda  I  ** 

A  hone,  pieroed  to  the  heart,  leaped  blindly  down  the  bank,  and 
fSrom  the  water  rote  the  rider's  iniploration :  **  Helpi,  help,  com* 
radea  I    ^or  tiie  love  of  Ohrist,  help  I    I  am  drowning  1 " 

Again  Sandoval, — 

*'CKiimI(kIo,— beware  t  They  have  our  aworda  on  their  lances  1 " 
Then,  obserying  his  horsemen  giving  ffround,  *' Stand  fasti  Un> 
less  we  hold  the  oanal  for  Magarino,  all  is  lost !  Upon  them  1  San- 
UagOtSanUago/" 

A  raUy  and  a  charge  1  The  sword-blades  did  their  work  well ; 
horses  wounded  tb  death  or  dead,  began  to  cumber  the  causeway, 
and  the  groans  and  prayers  of  their  inasters  caught  under  them 
were  horrible  to  hear.  Once,  with  lauffhter  and  tauntins  jests,  the 
infid^  retreated  down  the  alope ;  and  once,  some  of  wem,  close 
presMd,  leaped  into  the  canal.  The  lake  received  them  kindly  ; 
with  all  their  harness  on  they  swam  ashore.  Never  was  Sandoval 
BO  distressed. 

Meantime,  the  footmen  began  to  oome  up ;  and  as  they  were  in- 
tolerably gaUed  by  the  enemy,  who  sometimes  landed  and  engaged 
them  hand  to  hand,  they  clamored  for  those  in  front  to  move  on. 
**  Magarino  t  The  bridge,  the  bridge  I  Forward  1 "  With  such 
cries  ,  they  pressed  upon  the  horsemen,  and  reduced  the  space  left 
them  for  action. 

At  length  Sandoval  shouted, — 

"  (HUf  all  who  can  swim !    Follow  me  1 " 

And  riding  down  the  bank,  he  spurred  into  the  water.  Many 
were  bold  enough  to  follow ;  and  though  some  were  ^browned,  the 
greater  part  miule  the  passage  safelv.  Then  the  cowering,  smver- 
ing  mass  left  behind  without  a  leadel^  became  an  easy  pre^ ;  and 
stoftdily,  pitilessly,  silentl^y,  Hualpaand  his  people  fought,—- silently, 
for  all  the  time  he  was  listening  for  a  woman^  voice,  the  voice  of 
his  beloved. 

And  now,  fast  ridinff,  Ck>rteB  came  to  the  second  canal,  with  some 
cavaliers  whom  he  raUied  on  the  way ;  behind  him,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit, so  madly  did  they  run,  followed  all  of  the  central  division  who 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge.  The  sick  and  wounded,  the  prison- 
ers, even  kina  Gaoama  and  the  women,  abandoned  by  weir  escort, 
were  slain  and  captured, — all  save  Marina,  rescued  by  some  Tlas- 
cdans,  and  a  Spanish  amaaon,  who  defended  herself  with  sword 
and  i^dd. 

At  points  along  i>he  line  of  flight  the  infidels  intercepted  the  fugi- 
tives. Many  terrible  combats  ensued.  When  the  Ohristians  kept 
in  groups,  aa  did  most  of  the  Veterans,  they  gtaerally  beat  off  the 
assailuits.  The  loss  fell  ohiefly  upon  tiie  Tlascalads,  the  cross-bow- 
aan,  and  arquebusieiii  whose  arms  the  'rain  had  ruined,  and  the 
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reoniiti  of  NanrMi,  who,  weighted  dowQ  bv  their  treMore  Mid  over- 
oome  bj  feur,  ran  Uindly  along,  and  fell  almost  without  reeiitanoe.  I 

One  great  effort  Oortea  made  at  the  oanal  to  reatore  order  before 
the  mob  conld  come  nn. 

**  Ood  help  na  1 "  he  cried  at  last  to  the  gentlemen  with  him. 
*'  Here  are  bowmen  and  gunners  without  arms,  and  horsemen  with> 
out  room  to  charge.  Nothing  now  but  to  sare  ourselves  t  And 
that  we  may  not  do,  if  we  wait  Let  as  follow  Sandoval.  Heark- 
en to  the  howling  I  How  fast  they  come  I  And  by  my  conscience, 
with  them  they  bring  the  lake  alive  with  fiends^  f  Olmedo,  thou 
with  me  1  Gome,  Morla,  Avila,  Olid  1  Gome,  all  who  care  for 
life!" 

And  through  the  m&ie  they  pushed,  throush  the  murderous  laU' 
oers,  down  the  bank, — Cortez  first,  and  good  knights  on  the  right 
And  left  of.  the  father.  There  was  plunging  and  floundering  of 
horses,  «nd  yells  of  infidels,  and  the  sound  of  deadly  blows,  and  m>m 
the  swimmers  shrieks  for  help,  now  to  comrades,  now  to  saints, 
now  to  Christ. 

"  Ho,  Sandoval,  right  glad  am  I  to  find  thee  I "  said  Gortei,  on 
the  furUier  side  of  the  canal    "•  Why  waitest  thou ) " 

"  For  the  coming  of  the  bridge,  Senor." 

'*  BaaianUI  Take  what  thou  hast,  and  gallop  to  the  next  oanal. 
I  will  do  thy  part  here." 

And  dripping  from  the  plunge  in  the  lake,  chilled  by  the  oalainity 
more  than  by  we  chill  wind,  and  careless  of  the  stones  and  arrows 
that  hurtled  about  him,  he  faced  the  fight,  and  waited,  saying  sun- 
ply,—'*  O  good  Mother,  hasten  Magarino  1 " 

Never  prayer  more  hear^,  never  prayer  more  needed  i  For  the 
central  division  had  pasised,  and  Alvarado  had  come  and  gone,  and 
down  the  causeway  to  the  diy  no  voice  of  Ghristian  wr..  to  be 
heard  ;  at  hand,  only  the  infidels  with  their  melandioly  cry,  of  un- 
known import,  *'  0,  0  Iwlon/u  I  Of  0  luUone$  I  "  ■  Then  Kaga- 
rino  summoned  his  Tlasoalans  and  Ohristians  to  raise  the  bridge. 
How  many  of  them  had  died  the  death  of  the  faithful,  how  many 
had  basely  fled,  he  knew  not ;  the  darkness  covered  the  glory  as 
well  as  the  shame.  To  work  he  went.  And  what  sickness  of  the 
spirit,  what  agony  ineSiftble  seized  him  !  The  platform  was  too  fast 
fixed  in  the  rocks  to  be  moved  t  Awhile  he  fought,  awhile  toiled, 
awhile  prayed  ;  all  without  avail.  In  his  ears  lingered  the  parting 
words  of  Cfortez,  and  he  stayed  tiiough  his  hope  was  gone.  Eveiy 
moment  added  to  the  dead  and  wounded  around  him,  yet  hestayea. 
He  was  the  dependance  of  the  army  :  how  could  he  leave  the 
bridffe  ?  His  men  deserted  him  ;  at  last  he  was  almost  alone  ;  be- 
fore him  was  a  warrior  whose  shield  when  struck  gave  back  the  ring 
of  iron,  and  whose  blows  came  with  the  weight  of  iron ;  while 
around  closer  and  closer  circled  the  white  uniforms  of  the  infidela  ; 
then  he  oried,— 
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"  God'i  onne  upon  the  bridge  t  What  mortals  oui,  ibt  men,  we 
hftTe  done  to  saye  it ;  enough  now,  if  we  save  onrseWei  \" 

**  And  drawn  by  the  great  law,  lupreme  in  timea  of  tuoh  peril, 
fh^  came  together,  and  retired  across  the  bridge. 

Then  arose  the  cry,  "  Todo  ea  perdido  I  All  is  lost  1  The  bridge 
cannot  be  raised  1 "  And  along  the  causeway  from  mouth  to  mouth 
the  warning  flew,  of  such,  dolorous  effect  as  not  merely  to  unman 
all  who  heard  it,  but  to  take  from  them  the  instincts  to  which  life 
so  painfully  intrusts  itself  when  there  is  no  judgment  left.  Those 
defending  themselves  quitted  fighting,  and  turned  to  fly  ;  except 
the  gold,  which  they  clutched  all  the  doser,  many  flung  away  every- 
thing that  impeded  them,  even  the  arquebuses,  so  precious  in  Oor- 
tes'  eyes  ;  guns  dragged  safely  so  far  were  rolled  into  the  lake  or 
left  on  the  road  ;  the  horses  caught  the  contagion,  and,  becoming 
unmanageable,  ran  madly  upon  the  footmen. 

When  the  cry,  outflying  the  fugitives  with  whom  it  began,  reach- 
ed the  thousands  at  the  second  canal,  it  had  somewhere  borrowed 
a  phrase  yet  more  demoralizing.  ''The  bridge  cannot  be  raised  1 
All  is  lost !  Save  yowaehea,  save  yowadveal'*  Such  was  its  form 
there.  And  about  that  time,  as  iU-fortune  ordered,  the  infidels 
had  gathered  around  the  fatal  place  until,  by  their  yells  and  mis- 
siles there  seemed  to  be  myriads  of  them.  Along  the  causeway 
their  canoes  lay  wedged  in,  like  a  great  raft ;  and  bolder  grown, 
they  flung  themselves  bodily  on  the  unfortunates,  and  strove  to 
carry  them  off  alive.  Enough  if  they  dragged  them  down  the 
slope, — innumerable  hands  were  ready  at  the  water's  edge  to  take 
them  speedily  beyond  rescue.  Momentarily,  also,  the  yell  of  the 
fighting  men  of  Tenoohtitlan,  surging  from  the  city  under  the  'tzin, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  driving  the  rear  upon  the  front,  already 
on  the  verge  of  the  canal  with  barely  room  for  defence  against 
Hualpa  and  his  people.  All  that  held  the  sufferers  passive,  all 
that  gave  them  endurance,  the  virtue  rarer  and  greater  than  pati- 
ence, was  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  Magarino  ;  and  the  announce- 
ment, at  last,  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  raised,  was  as  the  voice 
of  doom  over  their  heads.  Instantly,  they  sa^  death  behind  them, 
and  life  nowhere  but  forward, — so  always  with  panic.  An  impulse 
moved  them, — they  rushed  on,  they  pushed  each  with  the  might  of 
despair.  "  Save  yourselves,  save  yourselves  ! "  they  screamed,  at 
the  same  time  no  one  thought  of  any  but  himself. 

To  make  the  scene  dear  to  the  reader,  he  should  remember  that 
the  causeway  was  but  eight  yards  across  its  superior  slope  ;  while 
the  canal,  about  as  wide,  and  crossing  at  right  angles,  was  on  both 
sides  walled  with  dressed  masonry  to  the  hei^t,  probably,  of 
twelve  feet,  with  water  at  least  deep  enough  to  drown  a  horse.  Or- 
(tinarily,  the  peril  of  the  passage  would  have  been  scorned  by  a 
stout  swimmer  ;  but  alas  I  such  were  not  all  who' must  make  the  at* 
tempt  now. 
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The  flnfc  Tiotims  of  the  moTemeni  I  hare  deioribed  w6M  thoM  in 
the  front  fighting  Hnalpa.    No  time  for  preparation  :  with  ihieldlfl 
on  their  arms,  if  footmen,  on  their  honei,  if  riden, — a  itroggle  on 
the  verge,  a  <ny  for  pity,  a  deipidring  ihriek,  and  into  the  yawning . 
ohasm  they  were  plunged ;  nor  had  the  water  time  to  close  above ' 
their  heads  before  as  many  others  were  dashed  in  upon  them. 

Oortes.  on  the  further  side,  oould  only  hear  what  took  plaoe  in 
the  eanal,  for  the  darkness  hid  it  from  view  ;  yet  he  knew  that  at 
hia  feet  was  a  strugKle  for  life  impossible  to  be  imagined  except  as 
something  that  m^ht  happen  in  the  heart  of  the  vortex  left  oy  a 
ship  foundering  at  sea.  The  screams,  groans,  prayers,  and  execra< 
tions  of  men ;  the  neighing,  snorting,  and  plnngin|(  of  horses  ;  the 
bubbling,  hissing,  and  plashing  of  water ;  the  writhing  and  fight- 
ing,— a  wretch  a  moment  risen,  in  a  moment  gone,  his  death-cry 
huf  uttered  ;  the  rolling  of  the  mass,  or  rather  its  impulsion  on- 
ward, which,  horrible  to  think,  might  be  the  fast  filling  up  of  the 
passage ;  now  and  then  a  piteous  appeal  for  help  under  the  wall, 
reached  at  last  (and  by  what  mi|D;hty  exertion  1)  only  to  mock  the 
hopes  of  the  swimmers, — all  this  Oortea  heara,  and  more.  No 
need  of  light  to  make  the  scene  visible ;  no  need  to  see  the  dying 
and  the  drowning,  or  the  last  look  of  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  they 
went  down,  a  lo<»:  as  likely  to  be  a  carse  as  a  prayer  t  If  never 
before  or  never  again,  his  courage  failed  him  then ;  and  turning 
his  horse  he  fied  the  place,  shoutmg  as  he  went, — 

"  Todo  e$  perdido  /  all  is  lost  1  Save  yourselves,  save  yourselvea  I " 

And  in  his  absence  the  horror  continued, — continued  until  the 
canal  from  side  to  side  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
blent  with  arms  and  ensigns,  baggage,  and  guns,  and  gun-carria^, 
and  munitions  in  boxes  and  carts, — the  rich  plunder  of  the  empire, 
royal  fifth  as  wfill  as  humbler  dividend, — and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  armies,  infidel  and  Ohristian ;  filled,  until  most  of  those  who  es- 
caped clambered  over  the  warm  and  writhing  heap  of  what  }ad  so 
lately  been  friends  and  comrades.  And  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  not  forgotten  by  their  children ;  for  sufferers  there  were  who. 
snatching  at  hands  offered  in  help,  were  dragged  into  canoes  and 
never  h^urd  of  more.  Tears  and  prayers  and  the  saving  grace  of 
the  Holy  Mother  and  Son  for  them  f  Better  death  in  the  canal, 
however  dreadful,  than  death  in  the  temples, — ^for  the  soul's  rest, 
better  I 

Slowly  along  the  causeway,  meantime,  Alvarado  toiled  with  the 
rear-guard,  v  ^^^  early  he  had  given  up  Leon  and  Mesa,  and  all 
with  them,  aa  lost.  And  to  say  truth,  little  time  had  he  to  think 
of  them ;  for  now,  indeed,  he  found  the  duties  of  lover  and  soldier 
difficult  as  they  had  been  pleasant.  Gav  of  spirit,  boastful  but  not 
less  generous  and  bravo,  skilful  and  reduess,  he  was  of  the  kind  to 
attrMt  and  dazsle  the  adventurers  with  whom  he  had  oast  his  lot ; 
and  now  they  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  equally  ready  to 
share  his  fate,  life  or  derai.    Of  them  he  eonafcitated  a  Dodj-giiavi 
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tat  Menelsin.  Rough  ridera  were  thej,  yet  urouiid  her  they  formed, 
more  oarefnl  of  her  then  themielvea  ;  egainit  them  rattled  end  nuis 
the  itooei  and  arrowe ;  Afiainet  them  daehed  the  infidela  Unded 
frc^m  their  canoee ;  iometiii.ca  a  ory  announced  a  hurt,  eometimea  a 
'fall  announced  a  death ;  but  never  hand  of  foe  or  flying  miiaile 
reached  the  curtained  carriage  in  which  rode  the  little  prinoeaa. 

Nor  can  it  be  aaid  that  AlvaradOi  ao  oareful  as  loyer,  failed  hia 
duty  aa  captain.  Sometimea  at  the  rear,  facing  the  'tiin  ;  aome- 
timea,  with  a  lansh  or  a  kiaa  of  the  lumd.  by  the  palanquiu  ;  and 
alwaya  his  ory,  Uaaphemoua  yet  cheerful,  "  Vivad  Chntiot  Viva 
8aida  Onia  /  Sai^Aiago,  BcmUaao  I  *'  So  from  miatreaa  and  men  he 
kept  oflf  the  evil  bird  Fear.  The  atout  mare  Bradamante,  gave  him 
moat  concern ;  ahe  obeyed  willingly,<— indeed,  aeemed  better  when 
in  action  ;  yet  waa  reatleaa  and  nneaay,  and  toaaed  her  head,  and 
—unpardonable  aa  a  habit  in  the  horae  of  a  soldier— cried  fur 
company. 

"  so-a,  girl  1 "  he  would  aay,  as  never  doubting  that  ahe  under- 
stood him.  "  What  aeeat  thou  that  I  do  not  1  or  ia  it  what  thou 
heareat  t  Fear  I  If  one  did  but  aay  to  me  that  thou  wert  cowardly, 
better  for  him  that  he  apoke  ill  of  my  mother  I  Bat  here  they  come 
Main  I  Upon  them  now  !  Upon  them,  aweetheart  1  Viva  d  Chrkto  I 
Viva  la  Santa  Cru» I" 

And  ao,  fiuhting,  he  croaaed  the  bridge  ;  and  atill  all  went  well 
with  him.  Out  of  the  way  he  chased  the  foe ;  on  the  flanka  they 
were  beaten  oflf;  only  at  the  rear  were  they  troubleaome,  for  there 
the  'tiin  led  the  purauit 

Finally  the  rear-guard  closed  upon  the  central  diviaion,  which, 
having  reached  the  accond  canal,  stood,  in  what  condition  we  have 
seen,  waiting  for  Magarino.  Then  Alvarado  hurried  to  the  palan- 
quin ;  and  waHe  there,  now  checking  Bradamante,  whose  uneasi- 
ness seemed  to  increase  as  th^  advanced,  now  cheering  Nenetzin 
he  hekrd  the  fatal  cry  proclaiming  the  loss  of  the  bridge.  On  hia  lips 
tiie  jeat  faded,  in  hia  heart  the  blood  atood  atill.  A  hundred  voices 
took  up  the  cry,  and  there  was  hurry  and  alarm  around  him,  aad  he 
felt  the  first  pressure  of  the  impubive  movement  forward.  The 
warning  was  not  lost : — 

'*  Ola,  mv  friends  I "  he  said,  at  once  aroused.  **  Hell*s  door  of 
brass  hath  been  opened,  and  the  devils  are  loose  1  Keep  we  to- 
gether— "    • 

As  he  spoke  the  preaaure  strengthened,  and  the  crowd  yelled, 
**  jTodo  ea  perdido I    Save  yourselveB ! " 

Up  went  his  visor,  out  rang  his  voice  in  fierce  appeal, — 

**  Together  let  us  bide,  gentlemen.  We  are  Spaniards,  and  in 
our  saddles,  with  swords  and  shields.  The  foe  are  the  dogs  who 
have  bayed  ua  to  their  coat  for  days  and  weeks.  On  the  right  and 
left,  as  ye  are  I  Remember,  the  woman  we  have  here  is  a  Ohristian ; 
■he  hatn  broken  the  bread  and  drunken  the  wine ;  her  Ood  ia  our 
Ck>d  i  and  if  we  abandon  her  may  He  abandon  us  I " 
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Not »  ridmr  Uh  hb  dImai  TIm  diTiiiom  w«iik  to  pieoM,  Mid  nitliod 
forwMrdi  aircmiiig  «U  Mfor*  it  tzoopt  tho  palAuquin ;  m  »  boat  in  ft 
oarrtnt,  tliftt  floftted  on, — fieroft  tho  ourront,  yet  pUotd  tho  motion 
of  the  boftt.  And  nettl«d  warm  within,  Nen«tiin  noard  tbo- tumult 
ftft  somethinff  terriblo  afar  ott. 

And  ftll  the  time  Hmdpft  kept  the  fight  bj  the  eenaL  Honn 
peiaed.  The  deed  ooTered  the  tlopee  of  the  oaneeirftT :  on  the  top 
they  Uy  in  heMM  |  the  oennl  ohokod  with  them ;  still  the  etream  of 
enemiea  ponied  on  zoaring  and  fighting.  0?er  the  horrible  bridge 
he  law  lome  Tlasoalana  carry  two  women, — neither  of  them  Nenet- 
lin.  Another  woman  oame  np  and  or(Maed|  but  ahe  had  iword  and 
shield,  and  used  them,  shrilly  shouting  the  war*ories  of  the  strangers. 
Out  towards  the  land  the  battle  followed  the  fugitiTes,— beyond 
the  third  oanal  eTon,— and  everywhere  yiotoiy  1  Surely,  the  Aiteoan 
|(ods  had  yindioated  themseWes ;  and  for  the  'tain  there  was  glory 
immeasurable.  But  where  was  Nenetain  t  where  the  hated  TonO' 
tiah  t  Why  came  they  not  t  In  the  intervals  of  the  slaughter  he  be- 
gun to  be  shaken  by  visions  of  the  laughing  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks 
of  the  li>ved  face  out  in  the  rain  crushed  by  a  hoof  or  a  wheeL  At 
other  times,  when  the  awful  chorus  of  the  struggle  swelled  loudest, 
he  fancied  ne  heard  her  voice  in  agony  of  fear  and  pain.  Almost 
he  regretted  not  having  sought  her,  instead  of  waiting  as  he  had. 

Near  morning  from  the  causeway  toward  the  city  he  heard  two 
cries,— <*  Al-a-Uda  t "  one,  **  Vina  d  Chririo  I "  the  other.  Friend 
most  loved,  foe  most  hated,  woman  most  adored  I  How  good  the 
gods  were  to  send  them  1    His  spirit  rose,  all  its  strength  returned. 

Of  his  warriors,  six  were  with  the  slain ;  the  others  he  called  to* 
gether,  and  said, — 

*'  The  'tain  comes,  and  the  Tottatiah.  Now,  0  my  friends,  I  claim 
your  service.  But  forget  not,  I  charge  vou,  forget  not  her  of  whom 
1  spoke.    Harm  her  not    Be  readv  to  follow  me." 

He  waited  until  the  guardians  of  the  palanquin  vrere  dose  by, — 
until  he  heard  their  horses'  tread;  then  ne  shouted,  **  Now,  0  my 
countrymen  I  Be  the  'tain's  cry  our  cry  I  F<^w  me.  ^t«>kila, 
ol-o-Iola/" 

The  rough  riders  faced  the  attack,  thinking  it  a  repetition  di 
others  they  had  lightly  turned  aside  on  the  way ;  but  when  their 
weapons  glanced  from  iron-faced  shields,  and  thev  recognised 
the  thrust  of  steel ;  when  their  horses  shrunk  from  the  contact  or 
staggered  with  mortal  hurts,  and  some  of  them  fell  down  dying, 
then  they  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  ezdamations  so  seasoned  wiui 
holy  names  tiiat  they  could  be  as  well  taken  for  prayers  as  curses. 
Surprised,  dismayed,  retreating, — with  scarce  room  for  defence  and 
none  for  attack,  still  they  struggled  to  maintain  themsdves.  Bharp 
the  clangor  of  axes  on  shields,  merciless  the  thrust  of  the  blades,— 
cry  answered'cry.  Death  to  the  horse;^  if  he  but  reared ;  to  the  rider 
dMth,  if  his  horse  but  stumbled.  Nevertheless,  step  bv  step  the 
patient  Indian  lover  approached  the  palanquin.    Then  that  whieh 
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haA  been  m  a  living  wall  around  thejzirl  wm  broken,  pne  of  hev 
■layet  fell  down,  struck  bjr  a  itone.  Her  scream,  though  slurill  with 
sadden  fear,  was  faint  amid  the  discordances  of  storm  and  fight ; 
yet  two  of  the  combatants  heard  it,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  An' 
now  Hualpa's  hand  was  on  the  fallen  carriage — happy  moment! 
'*  Viva  d  Christo  I  Santiago^  Sautiago  I "  thundered  Alvarado.  The 
exultant  infidel  looked  up  :  right  over  him,  hiding  the  leaden  sky,— 
a  dark  impending  danger, — ^reared  Bradamante.  He  thrust  quickly, 
and  the  blade  on  the  lance  was  true ;  with  a  cry,  in  its  excess  ol 
agony  almost  human,  the  mare  reared,  fell  back,  and  died.  As  shs 
fell,  one  foot,  heavy  with  its  silver  shoe,  strudc  him  to  the  ground 
and  would  that  were  all ! 

**  OUtf  comrades  1 "  cried  Alvarado,  upon  his  feet  again,  to  soma 
horsemen  dismounted  like  himself.  **  Look  1  the  gurl  is  dying ! 
Help  me  !  as  ye  hope  for  life,  stay  and  help  me  I " 

They  laid  hold  of  the  mare,  and  rolled  her  away.  The  morning 
light  rested  npon  the  palace  feebly,  as  if  afraid  ox  its  own  revela* 
tions.  On  the  causeway,  in  the  li^e,  in  the  canal,  were  many  hor* 
rors  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ;  one  fixed  Alvarado's  gaze, — 

**  Dead  I  she  is  dead  !  **  he  said,  falling  on  his  knees  and  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  '*  O  Mother  of  Christ  I  What  have  I  done 
that  this  should  befall  me  ?" 

Under  the  palanquin, — its  roof  of  aromatic  cedar,  thin  as  tortoise 
shell)  and  its  frame  of  bamboo,  light  as  the  cane  of  the  maize,  all  a 
heap  of  fragments  now, — under  the  wreck  lay  Nenetzin.  About 
her  head  the  blue  curtains  of  the  carriage  were  wrapped  in  acci- 
dental folds,  making  the  pallor  of  the  face  more  pallid  ;  the  lips 
so  given  to  laughter  «76re  dark  wtih  flowing  blood ;  and  the  eyes 
had  looked  their  love  the  last  time ;  one  little  hand  rested  palm 
upward  upon  the  head  of  a  dead  warrior,  and  in  it  shone  the  iron 
cross  of  Christ.  Bradamante  had  crushed  her  to  death  1  And  this, 
the  crowning  horror  of  the  melancholy  n^ht,  was  what  the  good 
mare  saw  on  the  way  that  her  master  did  not, — so  the  master  ever 
after  believed. 

The  pain  of  grief  was  new  to  the  good  captain  ;  while  yet  it 
so  overcame  him,  a  man  laid  a  hand  roughly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,— 

"  Look  thou,  Seiior  I  She  is  in  Paradise,  while  of  those  who,  at 
thy  caU,  stayed  to  help  thee  save  her  but  seven  are  left.  If  not 
thyself,  up  and  help  us ! " 

The  justice  of  the  rude  appeal  aroused  him,  and  he  retook  his 
sword  and  shield,  and  joined  m  the  fight, — eight  against  the  many. 
About  them  closed  the  lancers  ;  facing  whom  one  by  one  the  brave 
men  died,  until  only  Alvarado  remained.  Over  the  dashing  of 
arms  then  rang  the  'tzin*s  voice,-^ 

"  It  is  the  Tonatiah  I  Take  him,  O  my  children,  but  harm  him 
not ;  bis  ILFe  belongs  to  the  gods  t  * 
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Fortnnatel^  for  Alvarado  a  swell  of  Chriatian  war-oriet  and  tiie 
beat  of  galloping  hones  came,  about  the  same  time,  from  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  canal  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  foemen.  tm- 
ihediately  Oortez  appeared,  with  Sandoval,  Morla,  Avila,  and 
others, — braye  gentlemen  come  back  from  the  land,  which  they  had 
safely  gained,  to  save  whom  they  might  of  the  rear-guard.  At  the 
dread  passage  all  of  them  drew  rein  except  Morla  ;  down  the  slope 
of  the  dike  he  rode,  and  spurring  into  the  lake,  through  the  canoes 
and  floating  d&ni»f  he  Headed  to  save  his  Mend.  Useless  the  gal- 
lantry 1  llie  assault  upon  Alvarado  had  ceased, — with  what  pur- 
pose he  knew.  Never  should  they  take  him  alive  1  Hualpa's  lance, 
of  great  length,  was  lying  at  his  feet.  Suddenly,  casting  away  his 
sword  and  shield,  he  snatched  up  his  enemy's  weapon,  broke  the 
ring  that  girdled  him,  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  vaulted  in 
air.  Loud  the  cry  of  the  Ohristians,  louder  that  of  the  infidels  1 
An  instant  he  seemed  to  halt  in  his  flight ;  an  instant  more,  and 
his  famous  feat  was  performed, — the  chasm  was  cleared,  and  he 
stood  amongst  his  people,  saved. 

Alas  ior  Morla !  An  infidel  sprang  down  the  dike,  and  by  run- 
ning and  leaping  from  canoe  to  canoe  overtook  him  while  in  the 
lake. 

**  Sword  and  shield,  Sefior  Francisco  I  Sword  and  shiald !  Look ! 
The  foe  is  upon  thee  1 " 

So  he  was  warned ;  but  quick  the  action.    First,  a  blow  with  a 
Christian  axe ;  down  sank  the  horse;  then  a  blow  upon  the  helmet, 
and  the  wave  that  swallowed  the  steed  received  the  rider  also. 
"  Al-a-lalal"  shouted  the  victor. 

**  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin ! "  answered  his  people  ;  and  forward  they 
riprang,  over  the  canoes,  over  the  bridge  of  the  dead, — ^forward  to 
get  at  their  hated  enemies  ag^n. 

"Welcome  art  thou  ! "  said  Oortez  to,  Alvarado.  *'  Welcome  as 
from  the  grave,  whither  Morla— God  rest  his  soul ! — ^hath  gone. 
Where  is  Leon  ?  " 

**  With  Morla,"  answered  the  captain. 
"And  Mesa?" 

'*  Nay,  Sefior  Hernan,  if  thou  stayest  here  for  any  of  the  rear- 
guard, know  that  I  am  the  last  of  them.'' 

"  Bastcmte  !  Hear  ye,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Oortez.  "  Oar  duty 
is  done.  Let  us  to  the  land  again.  Here  is  my  foot,  here  my 
hand  :  mount,  captain,  and  quickly  ! " 

Alvarado  took  the  seat  offered  behind  Oortez,  and  tho  party  set 
out  in  retreat  again.  Olosely,  across  the  third  canal,  along  the 
causeway  to  the  village  of  Popotla,  the  'tzin  kept  the  pursuit. 
From  the  villi^e,  and  from  Tlacopan  the  city,  he  drove  the  bleed- 
ing and  bewildered  fugitives.  At  last  they  took  posession  of  a 
tomple,  from  which,  as  from  a  fortress,  they  successfully  defended 
themselves.    Then  the  'tzin  gave  over,  and  returned  to  the  capital. 
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And  his  Totum  wm  m  fhe  Mirioiir  of  bii  oountiy,— the  Tiotorioui 
oompaniei  behind  him,  the  great  flotUlM  on  hie  nshtandUeft,  end 
the  olouds  overhfiMd  rent  by  the  eonnding  of  concuu  and  tamboun 
and  the  einging  and  dhonting  of  the  prond  and  happy  people. 

Fast  thr<H>bed  hlB  heart,  for  now  he  knew,  if  the  crown  were  not 
indeed  his,  its  prestige  and  power  were ;  and  amidst  fast^ooming 
•dhemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  he  thought  of  the  noble 
Tola,  and  then, — ^he  halted  suddenly : — 

**  Where  is  the  lord  Hualpa  f  "  he  asked. 

**  At  the  second  canal,"  answered  a  cacique. 

•*  And  he  is—'* 

''Deadl" 

^The  prond  head  drooped,  and  the  hero  forgot  his  greatness  and 
his  dreams;  he  was  the  loving  friend  again,  and  as  such,  sorrowing 
and  silent,  repassed  the  second  canal,  and  stood  upon  the  causeway 
beyond.  Add  the  people,  with  quick  onderstanding  of  what  he 
sought,  made  way  for  him.  Orer  the  wrecks  of  the  battle,— sword 
and  shield,  helm  and  breestplate,  men  and  horses, — ^he  walked  to 
where  the  loter  and  his  beloved  lay. 

At  sight  of  her  face,  more  childlike  and  beautiful  than  ever,  mem- 
ory brought  to  him  the  sad  look,  the  low  voice,  and  the  last  words 
of  Hualpa, — '*  If  I  cume  not  with  the  rising  sun  to-morrow,  Nene- 
tciu  can  tell  you  my  story," — such  were  the  words.  The  iron  cross 
was  yet  in  her  hand,  and  the  hand  yet  rested  on  the  head  of  a  war- 
rior  lying  near.  The  'tzin  stooped,  and  turned  the  dead  man  over, 
and  lo  I  the  lord  Hualpa.  From  one  to  the  other  the  princely 
mourner  looked  :  a  mist,  cot  of  the  Iske  or  the  cloud,  rose  and  hid 
them  from  his  view ;  he  turned  away, — Ae  had  told  him  aU  fhe 
tiory. 

In  a  canoe,  side  by  side,  the  two  victims  were  borne  to  the  city, 
uever  to  be  separated.  At  Ohapultepec  they  were  laid  in  the  same' 
tomb ;  BO  that  one  day  the  dust  of  the  hunter,  with  that  of  kings, 
mi^  feed  the  grass  and  color  the  flowers  of  the  royal  hill. 

Hb  had  rouND  HIS  FOBTmra  t  I 


Here  the  chronicles  of  the  learned  Don  Fernando  abruptly  ter- 
minate. For  the  satisfaction  of.  the  readw,  a  professional  story- 
teller would  no  doubt  have  devoted  several  pages  to  the  careers  of 
some  of  the  characters  whom  he  leaves  surviving  the  catastrophe. 
The  translator  is  not  disposed  to  think  his  autiior  less  courteous 
than  literators  generally ;  on  the  contrary,  the  books  abound  «rith 
evidences  of  the  tender  regard  he  had  for  those  who  might  chance 
to  occupy  themselves  with  his  pages  ;  consequently,  &ere  must 
have  been  a  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  in  question. 

If  the  worthy  gentleman  were  alive,  and  the  objection  made  to 
him  in  person,  he  would  most  likely  have  replied  :  '*  Qentle  critic. 


la  I^oehs  TriaU. 


what  yoa  take  for  negleot  wm  tmt  »  omnpliment  jfco  jowc  inteUi- 
genoe.  Th«  oiwraotoni  with  which  I  dMli  wwi  foi*  the  mo«t  p«i 
Fumiahed  mo  bj  hiotoiy.  Tho  fow  of  my  own  oreatlon  wei^  9%* 
tAxuxnir  heathen,  and  of  them,  exoept  the  lord  HaztU  and  XoH» 
the  Ohuoan,  diapoaition  ia  made  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  itonr. 
The  two  snmTors  named,  it  it  to  be  iappoeed,  were  aabmerged  ui 
the  rain  that  fell  upon  the  country  after  the.conqneit  waa  finally 
completed.  The  other  penonaffea  being  real,  for  perfect  latis&ction 
aa  to  them,  permit  me,  with  we  profoundeat  reapect,  to  refer  yon 
to  yonr  histories  again." 

The  translator  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  explanation  except  brief 
mention  that  the  king  Ouitlahna's  reion  lasted  bat  two  months  in 
alL  The  small-pox,  which  desolated  ttie  dty  and  yall^,  and  con* 
tribated,  more  man  any  other  caose,  to  the  altimate  oTerthrow  df 
the  empire,  sent  him  to  the  tombs  of  Ohapultepeo.  Qnatamosii) 
then  took  the  yaoant  throne,  and  as  king  exemplified  still  farther 
the  qoalities  whidi  had  made  him  already  Uie  idol  of  hia  people 
and  tne  hero  of  his  race.  Some  time  also,  bab  whether  before  or 
after  his  coronation  we  are  not  told,  he  married  the  nobl»  Tola,— 
an  event  which  will  leave  the  readers  of  the  excellent  Don  Fwnaado 
in  doabt  whether  MaaloX|  the  paba,  waa  not  more  prophet  than 
monomaniaci 
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